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OF  COMCUPI3CBNCB,  AND  O&IOINAL  SIM  :  AND  WHETHEK 
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OF   IT, 


SECTION    I. 

Original  sin  is  so  called  jcctraxpi|<n*eica;c9  or  'figuratively/ 
meaning  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  was  committed  in  the  ori- 
ginal of  mankind  by  our  first  parent,  and  which  hath  influ';- 
ence  upon  all  his  posterity.  "  Nascuntar  non  proprie,  sed 
originaliter,  peccatores:"  so  St.  Austin";  and  therefore  St, 
Ignatius  calls  it  vaKmav  ivaai^eiav,  '  the  old  impiety^;'  that 
which  was  in  the  original  or  first  parent  of  mankind. 

2.  This  sin  brought  upon  Adam  all  that  God  threatened* 
— ^but  no  more,  A  certainty  of  dying,  together  with  the 
proper  effects  and  affections  of  mortality,  were  inflicted  oi^ 
him ;  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  his  own  nature, 
and  then  begat  sons  and  daughters  in  his  own  likeness,  that 
is,  in  the  proper  temper  and  constitution  of  mortal  men.  For 
as  Ood  was  not  bound  to  give  what  he  never  promised,^ viz, 
an  immortal  duration  and  abode  in  this  life ;  so  neither  does 
it  appear,  in  that  angry  intercourse  that  God  had  with  Adam^ 
that  he  took  from  him  or  us  any  of  our  natural  perfections, 
but  his  graces  only. 

3,  Man,  being  l^ft  in  this  state  of  pure  naturals,  could  not 
by  his  own  strength  arrive  to  a  supernatural  end ;  which  was 
typified  in  his  being  cast  out  of  Paradise,  and  the  guarding 
of  it  with  the  flaming  sword  of  a  cherub.    For  eternal  life^ 
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being  an  end  above  our  natural  proportion,  cannot  be  flc 
quired  by  any  natural  meana^  .-Neither  Adam  nor  any  of  his 
posterity  could,  by  any  actions  or  holiness,  obtain  heaven 
by  desert,  er  by  kny  natural  efficiency ;  lor  it  is  a  gift  still, 
and  it  is  '  neque  currentis,  neque  operantis,' '  neither  of  him 
that  runneth,  nor  of  him  that  worketh,'  but  of  God ;  who 
freely  gives  it  to  such  persons,  whom'h'e,  also  by  other  gifts 
and  graces^  hath  disposed  towards  the  reception  of  it. 

4.  What  gifts  and  graces,  or  supernatural  endowments, 
God  gave  to  Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence,  we  know  not ; 
God  hath  no  where  tqld  us.^  and  of  things  unrevealed  we 
commonly  make  wild  conjectures.  But,  after  his  fall,  we  find 
no  sign  of  any  thing  but  of  a  comfnoh  man.  And  therefore; 
as  it -was  with  him,  so  it  is  with  us ;  our  nature  dannot  gd  to 
heaven,  without  the  helps  of  the  divine  grace ;  so'  neither 
could  his :  and  whether  he  had  them  or  no,  it  is  certain  we 
have ;  receiving  more  by  the  second  Adam  than  we  did  lose 
by  the  first :  and  the  sons  of  God  are  now  spiritual,  whi<^ 
he  never  was,  that  we  can  find. 

5.  But  concerning  the  sin  of  Adam,  tragical  things  are 
spoken ;  it  destroyed  his  original  righteousness,  add  lost  it 
to  us  for  ever;  it  corrupted' his  nature,  and  corrupted  ours; 
and  brought  upon  him,  and  not  him  otily,  but  on  us  also,  who 
thought  of  no  such  thing, — an  inevitable  necessity  of  sinning, 
making'it  as  natural  to  us  to  sSn  as  to  be  hungry,  or  to  be 
sick  and' die;  and  the  consequent  of  these  things  is  saddest 
of  all ;  We  are  born  enemies  of  God,  sond  of  Wrath,  and  heirs 
of  eternal  damnation. 

6.  In  the  meditation  of  these  sad  stories,  I  shall  separate 
the  certain  from  the  uncertain,  that  which  is  revealed  from 
that  which  is  presu'^ed,  that  which  is  reasonable  from  that 
which  makeis'  too  bold  reflections  Upon  God's  honour,  and 
the  reputatit)h  of  hid  justice  and  his  g06dness.  I  shall  do  it 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  from  whence  men  cbmmonly 
dispute  in* this  question,  right  6r*  Wrong,  aCfc6rdiiig  as  it 
happens.  •     . 

7.  *'.By  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world ^"  Thitsin 
entered  lA'tc  the  world  by  Adam,  is  therefore  certain,  because 
he  was  the  fttst  man;  and  unless  he  had  never  sinned,  it  must 
needs  enter  by  him ;  fbr  it  6ome&  in  first  by  the  fiit^t ;  *'  dnd 
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deattt  1^  jlih^''  diat  i«,  di^atl). wbipfa,  at  first,  waff  ihe  co&r 
diiiOQ  of  iiature,  beci^p^  a  punie^ment  upon  that  apcount ; 
just  as  it  was  to  the  serpent  to  creep  upon  hia  hellj,  a^d  to 
the  woman  tQ.1>eJqt)^0c|  t9  |^i:^^i^^^4  •  tbaae  tbifigs  were 
wk  beforis^  aad  woul<l^I)ai;9  be^^  so;;  ^r  the  ^pos^l^  Pfffu»il|K 
the  duty  of.  aubj^ction,  giM^s^twP  Tf^BMgi^/vhy  tbf  wono^s^ji 
was  to  obey.    One. of;  them  pnjyiwi^  df^i^ed  ffonj  thi^  siup 
the  other  was  the.  prerogativ.^  of  creation ;  tor  "  J^^^m  w^ 
fiiBt  formed,  flien  Eve^^  so  that  before  her  f^lj  ah^  wa4  t^ 
have  been  si^^ject  tt/nex  husband,  becanse  she  wf^  later  19 
being;  she  was  a  minor,  and.  therefore  under  subjection;  sh^ 
was  also  the  weaker  vesse}.    But  it  had  not  been  a  curse  i 
and  if  any  of  them  had  been  hindered  by  grape  and  favour^ 
by  God's  anger  they  were  now.  left  to  fall  baclf:  to  the  condir 
tion  of  their  nature* 

8*  "  Death  passed  upon  all  men ;"  that  i3,  upon  ail  this 
old.  world,  who  were  drowned  in  the  flood  of  th^  dirine  year 
geaace ;  and  who  did  sin  after  the  similitude  of  Adam*    A^d 
therefore  St.  Paul  adds  that  for  the  reason  :   ^'  Inasmuch  af 
all  men'hare  sinned."    If  ajl  mjen.haye  sinned  upon  th^if 
own  account  (as  it  is  certain  they  have),  then  these  word# 
can  yery  well  mean,  that  Adam  first  sinned,  smd  all  his  son^ 
and  daughters  sinned  after  him,  and  so  died  in  their  own  sin^ 
by  a  death  which,  at  first  and  in  the  whole  constitution  of 
affairs,  in  natural, — and  a  death  which  th^ir  own  sins  de* 
aeryed,  Imt  y^et,  which^was  hastened  pr  ascertained  upon 
them  the  rather  for  the  ^in  of  their  progenitor.    Sin  propsr 
gated  upon  that  root  and  yicious  example  ;^  or  rather  froqi 
that  beginning,  not  from  that  cause«  but  "  dum  ita  peccant^ 
et  similiter  moriuntui^,"  *^  if  they  sin  so»  then  so  shall  they 
die :"  so  St.  Jerome. 

9.  But  this  is  n6t  thought  suiBoient;  and  men  do  usually 
affirm  that  wet  are,  formally  and  pi:operly  mfide  sinners  b^ 
Adam,  and  in  him  we  ^11  by  interpretation  sinned,  and  there* 
£we  think  these  words  iif  <|l  iravrcc  ^MS^PV,  "  forasmuch  a^ 
all  men  haye  sinned/'  ought  to  be  expounded  thus,  ^  Deat^ 
passed  upon  all  men,  in  whom  all  men  haye  sinned  /  mean^ 
ing,  that  in  Adam  we  teally  sinned,  and  Qod  doef  truly  and 
jostly  impute  hia  sin  to  us,  to  inake  nf  s^  guilty  as  he  that 
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did  it,  and  as  much  punished,  and  liable  to  eternal  daninatioii^ 
And  all  the  great  force  of  this  fancy  relies  upon  this  ezposi^ 
tion  of  l^*  &,  to  signify  *'  in  him/' 

10*  Concerning  which  there  will  be  Ae  less  need  of  a 
laborious  inquiry ;  if  it  be  observed^  that  the  words  being 
read,  *'  forasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned/'  bear  a  fair  and 
<^lear  discourse}  and  very  intelligible ;  if  it  be  rendered  "  ia 
him/'  it  is  violent  and  hard,  a  distinct  period  by  itself,  with<p 
out  dependance  or  proper  purpose,  against  the  faith  of  all 
copies,  who  do  not  make  this  a  distinct  period,  and  against 
the  usual  manner  of  speaking.    2.  This  phrase  of  1^'  •}  is 
used  in  2  Cor.  v.  4.     '£^'  ^  oh  dAo/isv  hUcraadai,  "  Not  for 
that  we  would  be  unclothed ;"  and  so  it  is  used  in  Polybius^ 
Suidas,  and  Varinus.    'E^^  <^,  that  is^  *'  e&  conditione,'*  for 
that  cause  or  condition ;  and  1^*  cS  irapn,  **  ad  quid  ades," 
are  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  as  Suidas  quotas  them.    3.  Al- 
though l^  ^  may  signify  the  same  with  Iv  ^,  '  in  whom,'  or 
'  in  him,'  yet  it  is  so  very  seldom  or  infrequent^  that  it  were 
intolerable  to  do  violence  to  this  place  to  force  it  to  an  un4 
natural  signification.    4.  If  it  did  always  signify  the  same 
tvith  iv  (^,  or  '  in  him,'  which  it  does  not}  yet  we  might  very 
well  follow  the  same  reading  we  now  do,  and  which  the  Apos*- 
tie's  discourse  does  infer;  for  even  Iv  ^  does  divers  times  sig*^ 
nify, '  forasmuch,'  or  '  for  that,'  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Rom.  viii* 
3.  and  Heb.  ii.  18.     But,  6.  supposing  all  that  can  be,  and 
that  it  did  signify  "  in  whom,"  yet  the  sense  were  fair  enough, 
as. to. the  whole  article;  for  'by  him/  or  'in  him,  we  are 
made  sinners,'  that  is,  brought  to  an  evil  state  of  things  usur 
ally  consequent  to  sinners :  we  are  used  like  sinners  '  by  him/ 
tkt  '  in  him ;'  just  as  when  a  sinner  is  justified,  he  is  treated 
like  a  righteous  person,  as  if  he  had  never  sinned,  though  h« 
really  did  sin  oftentimes }  and  this  for  his  sake  who  is  made 
righteousness  to  us :  so  ^*  in  Adam  we  are  made  sinners," 
that  is,  treated  ill  and  afflicted,  though  ourselves  be  innocent 
of  that  sin,  which  was  the  occasion  of  our  being  used  so  se«> 
verely  fot  other  sins,  of  which  we  were  not  innocent.    But 
how  this  came  to  pass,  is  told  in  the  following  words. 

II.  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  ia 
not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless  deatl| 
reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not 
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«taaed  after  the  aimiliCude  of  Adam's  transgresBion^  who  is  tb^ 
figure  of  him  that  was  to  come  V  By  which  discourse  it 
appears,  that  St.  Paul  does  not  speak  of  all  maukind,  as  if  th^ 
evU  occasioned  by  Adam's  sio  did  d^scead  for  ever  opoD  that 
account;  but  it  had  a  limited  effect,  and  reached  only  to  thoflie 
who  were  in  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses.  This 
death  was  brought  upon  them  by  Adam;  that  is,  deaths  which 
was  threatened  to  Adam  only,  went  forth  upon  them  also  who 
indeed  were  dinners,  but  'not  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression ;'  that  is,  who  sinned  not  so  capitally  as  he  did. 
-For  to  sin  like  Adam*  is  used  as  a  tragical  and  a  high  expres- 
sion. So  it  is  in  the  Prophet ; '  they  like  men  have  transgress- 
ed V  so  we  read  it; — ^but  in  the  Hebrew  it  is,  'they  like  Adan^ 
havetrans^essed,'  and  yet  death  passed  upon  them  that  did 
not  sin  after  the  similitude  of  Adam ;  for  Abel,  and  S^th^ 
and  Abraham,  and  all  the  patriarchs,  died,  Enoch  only  exr 
cepted ;  and  therefore  it  was  no  wonder,  that,  upon  the  sin 
of  Adam,  death  entered  upon  the  world,  who  geoerally  sin- 
ned like  Adam,  since  it  passed  on  and  reigned  upon  less  sii^ 
ners.  It  reigned  upon  them,  whose  sins  therefor^  would  not 
be  so  imputed  as  Adam's  was ;  because  thpr^  was  no  law 
with  an  express  threatening  given  to  them  as  was  to  Adam  $ 
batalthough  it  was  not  wholly  imputed  upon  their  own  account, 
yet  it  was  imputed  upon  theirs  and  Adam's.  For  God  was 
9o  exasperated  with  mankind,  that  being  angry  he  would  6ti^ 
continue  that  punishment  even  to  the  lesser  sins  and  sinner^;, 
which  he  only  had  first  threatened  to  Adam ;  wd  so  Adam 
bronght  it  upon  them.  They  inde^4«  in  rigour,  did  (hem- 
selves  deservpit;  but  if  it  had  not  been  tqt  that;  pfoyocatiop 
by  Adam,  they  who  sinned  not  so  bad,  and  had  not  been  sp 
«ev^relyand  expressly  threatened,  had  not  sufferedspseyere- 
ly.  The  pase  is  this.  Jgnathan  and  Michal  were  Saul's 
children ;  it  caino  to  pass  that  seven  of  Saul's  issue  w^re  to 
to  be  hanged,  all  equally  innocetit,  equally  culp9l>le,  David 
took  the  five  soi^s  of  Michal,  for  she  had  l^ft  hiqoi  unhand- 
somely,* Jonathan  was  his  friend,  und  ther^fqr^  he  spared 
his  son  Mephibosbeth.  Here  it  was  indifferent  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  persons,  whether  I)avid  should  take  the  sons  of 
Mich^U  or  of  Jonathan ;  but  it  is  likely  that  as,  upon  the 
kindness  which  David  had  to  Jonathan,  he  spared  his  soo^ 

'  RoBuSi  ?.  13, 14.  '  ■  Hof.  Ti.  T. 
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nOy  npem  the  just  provocation  of  Micbal,  he  made  dmt  mil 
-  ^  "ML  upon  them,  of  which  ttoey  Vftre  otherwise  capable ; 
Hlfiiidh,  it  may  be,  they  should  not  have  sufTered,  if  their 
teother  had  been  kind.  Adam  was  to  God,  as  Michal  to 
9afrid. 

12. 'But  there  was  in  it  a  farther  design :  for  by  this  dis- 
fiemation  of  death,  Adtfm  was  madie  a  figure  of  Christ :  so 
the'  Apostle  expressly  affirms ;  "  who  is  the  figure  of  hiotithat 
'Was  to-  come ;''  that  as  death  passed  upon  the  posterity  of 
Adkiki>  though  they  sinned  less  than  Adam ;  so  life  should 
he  ^eH  to  th^  followers  of  Christ,  though  they  w«reitaper- 
ibctly  righteous,  that  is,  not  after  the  similitude  of  Christ's 
^perfection. 

13.  But  for  the  further  clearing  the  article  depending  upon 
Ihe  right  underBtfioiding  of  these  words,  these'  two  things  are 
observri^le.  1.  That  the  evil  of  death  descending  upon 
Adam's  posterity,  for  bis  sake  went  no  further  than  till  Moses. 
For  after  the  giving  of  Moses's  law,  death  passed  no  further 
-upon  the  account  of  Adam^s  iransgresston ;  but  by  the  bano- 
tion  of  Moses's  law,  where  death  was  anew,  distinctly,  and  ex- 
pressly threatened  as  it  was' to  Adam,  and  so  went  forward 
upon  a  new  score,  but  introduced  'fiist  by  Adam ;  that  is,  'he 
ftf%B  the  cause  at  first,^^and  till  Moses  also,  he  was  in  sdtne 
"sense  the  author,  and  for  ever  after,  the  precedent;  «tid  there- 
fore-the  Apostle  said  Well,  ''In  Adam  we  all  die :"  his  sin 
brought  in  the  sentence,  in  him  it  l>egan,  and  from  hitn  it 
passed  upon  all  the  world,  though  by  several  dispenisalions. 
2.  In  the  discourse  of  the  Apostle,  tbosd  that  w^e  tiamed, 
Hrere  not  considered  simply  as  bom  frbifa  Aditm,  andtherefore 
*it  did  not  come  upon  the  account  of  natural  or  briglnal-cor- 
iiiption,  but  itbey  were  considered  as  sinners;  just  as  they 
<who  have  life  by  Christ,  ^re  not  considered  as  merely  chiK 
dren  by  title^  or  spiritual  birth,  and  adoption; b>it  as  just  and 
fkithful.-  But  then  this  is  the  proportion  and  purpose  of  the 
Apostle ;  'as  God  gives  to  these  life  by  Christ,  vrhich  is  a  great- 
er thing  than  their  imperfect  righteousness  without  Christ 
could  haive  expected  :  so  here  also ;  this  part  of  Adam's 
posterity  was  punished  With  death ^for  their  own  sin:  but 
this  death  was  brought  upon  theni  by  'Adam ;  that  is,  the 
Mther  for  his  provocation  of  (3od  by  his  gt^eat  tranagressioo. 

14.  There  is  now  remaining  no  difficulty  but  la  the  words 
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of  the  nineteenth  vene;  ''  By  one  man's  disobedience  nianj 
vere  owde  sinners."  Concerning,  ly hidi  I  need  no(;  make  use  o£ 
the  wofdwokXfiH:,  or  *  mai^y ;'  whom  soqietimes  St.  Paul  calla 
wavrmiQi  sometimes  voXXovCp  *  ftll/  and  '  many/  tha^  is,  ^l 
firbin  Adam  to  Moses;  but  they  are  but '  many/  and  not'  air 
in  re^;>e6t  of  maoJkiad;  <exacdy.  answer jng  to  the  *  air.  that 
have  life,  by  Chnstj  which  are  only,  the  i^oXXin,  or  the  wunei^ 
0vrfc>  those  '  many  that  believe/  and  are  adppted  into  the 
coTeBant  of  believers:  by  this  indeed  it  is  pe];ceiyab}e«ithat 
this  was  not  a  natural  tide  or  derivation  of  an  inherent  cor- 
ruption frQm  Adam,  for  thi|t  must  have  included  '  all/  afaso- 
lately  and  universally.  But  that  which  I  here  dwell  and  rely 
upon,  is  this : 

15.  Sin  is  often  in  Scripture  used  for  the  punishtqent  of 
sin;  and  they  that  suffer,  <ure  called  sinners,  though  they  be 
innocent.  So  it  is  in  this  case.  '*  By  Adam's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners ;"  that  is/  theiiin:  of  Adam,  passed 
upon  them/ and  sat  upon  their  heads  with  evil  eifeqt,  like 
that  of  Bathsheba;  "  I  and  my  son  shall  be.acc<>unted  s^n** 
ners  *  ;*'  th^t  is,  evil  wiU  befal  us,  we  ^hall  be-  used  like  sin* 
BC^,  Uke  traitors,  and  usurpers.  So, ''  This  shall  be  the  nn 
of  Egypt/'  said  the  Prophet  "^ :  this  shall  be  the  punisiinent; 
so  we  re^d  it.  And  Cain,  comf^leining  of  the  .greatness  of 
his  punifshinent,  said,  *'  Mine  iniquity  is  greater  than  I 'caQ 
hear/'  AjmI  to  |>ut  it  past  till  doubt,  not  only  punishnient  is 
called  sin  in  Scripture,  but  even  he  that  beats  it.  '*  Him  that 
knew  no  if  Q,  God  hath  made  sin,  tl^t  We  might  be  the  rigbtr 
^usness  of  Ood  in  him  "^  :'*  and  the  prophet  Isaisli,  speaking 
of  Glirist,  saith,  '^  Posiiit  peccatum  animam  suam ;"  ''  He 
bath  made  his  soul  a  sin  ^,"  that  is,  obnoxious  to  the.pumshr 
ment  of  sin.  Thus  it  Is  said,  Uiat  '*  Christ  shall  appear  the 
aecQiad  time  without  sin/Vthat  i^,  without  the  punishment 
of  sin,  ''uiito  salvfitietn' :"  for  of  sin  formally  or  materiaUy,rhe 
was  at  first  as  innocent  as  at  the  second  time  i  that  is>  pure 
in  boUi.  And  if  Christ  who' bare  our  burden,  becatnasia  for 
us  in  the  midst  of  his  purest  innocence,  that  we  f^so  are  by 
Adam  made  sinners,  that  is,  sd0erevil  by  occasion. of  Jiis 
^demerit,  infers  not  that  we  have  any  formal  gpilt,  or  ensGiity 
■§gai.iist  God  upon  that  account.    *  Faoti  pecc^tpres'  in  S^. 

<  1  Kiiigs,  i.  f  1.  "  Zeok.  xir,  19,  *  3  Cor.  v«  U, 
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Paul, '  by  Adam  We  are  made  sinners/  answers  both  in  thte* 
story  andin  the  expression  to  '  Christus  factns  peccatum  pro 
nobis ;'  '  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us/  that  is,  was  exposed 
to  the  evil  that  is  consequent  to  sin,  viz.  to  its  punishment* 
16.  For  the  further  explication  of  which,  it  is  observable 
that  the  word '  sinner*  and  '  sin,'  in  Scripture  is  used  for  any 
person,  that  hath  a  iault  or  a  legal  impurity,  a  debt,  a  vitio* 
osity,  defect,  or  imperfection.  For  the  Hebrews  use  the  word 
/WBTT  for  any  obligation  which  is  contracted  by  the  law  with- 
out our  iaulL  Thus  a  Nazarite  who  had  touched  a  dead 
body,  was  tied  to  offer  a  sacrifice  wtpi  iftafrtac'  for  sin  ;*  and 
the  reason  is  added,  8n  Uptaprt  ircfil  yinfxJKt  ^bat  is,  'he  had  sin- 
ned concerning  the  dead  body  ;'  and  yet  it  was  nothing  but 
a  legal  impurity,  nothing  mond.  And  the  offering  that  was 
made  by  the  leprous,  or  the  menstruous,  or  the  diseased,  *  in 
profluvio  seminis,'  is  called  irepl  sfeoprfac^ '  an  offering  for 
sin,'  and  yet  it  might  be  innocent  all  the  way. 

-  17.  Thus  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  said,  diat 
our  blessed  Lord,  who  is  compared  to  the  high-priest  among 
the  Jews,  did ''  offer  first  for  his  own  sins  ^ :"  by  which  word 
it  is  certain  that  no  sin  properly  could  be  meant,  for  Christ 
was  avofKopniroVf  '  he  knew  no  sin  :*  but  it  means,  the  state 
of  his  infirmity,  the  condition  of  his  mortal  body,  which  he 
took  for  us  and  our  sins,  and  is  a  state  of  misery  and  of  dis- 
tance from  heaven ;  "  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  \"  whither  Christ  was  not  to  go,  till 
by  offeringhimself  he  had  unclothed  himsdf  of  that  imperfect 
vesture,  as  they  that  were  legally  impure,  might  not  go  to  the 
temple  before  their  ofifering:  and  therefore  when  by  death  he 
quit  himself  of  this  condition,  it  is  said  '^  be  died  unto  sin  y* 
Parallel  to  this  is  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  '  to 
the  Romans,  wh^re  the  state  of  infirmity  is  expressly  called 
sin.  The  high-priest  ^'  is  himself  also  compassed  with  infirm- 
ity ;  and  by  reason  hereof  he  ojight,  as  for  the  people,  so 
also  for  himself  to  offer  for  sins.''  This  is  also  more  expressly 
by  St.  Paul  called  bfioltapM  r^c  «opK^  afiaprla^,  *  the  like- 
ness of  the  sin  of  the  fiesh  ^ ;'  and  thus,  concupiscenoe,  or  the 
first  motions  apd  inclinations  to  sin,  is  called  sin,  and  said  to 
have  the  nature  of  sin,  that  is,  6juo(<ii/Lia  rfic  afu^la^y  *  the  like- 

•  Heb.  Til.  rr.  ^  Rom,  vi.  10. 
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ness/  it  may  he,  the  material  part '  of  sin*,  or  aomething  by 
'which  sin  is  commonly  known.  And  thus  Origen  observes, 
that  an  oblation  was  to  be  offered,  even  for  new-born  children* 
uic  ov  Koftipuiv  cnro  a/uopr(ac> '  as  if  they  were  not  clean  from 
sin.'  Bat  this  being  a  usual  expression  among  the  Hebrews, 
bears  its  sense  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  signifies  only 
the  legal'  impurity  in  which  the  afriyryiviifdvoi,  *  the  new* 
bom'  babes,  and  tiieir  mothers,  were  involved.  Even  Christ 
himself,  who  had  no  original  sin,  was  subject  to  this  purifi- 
cation. So  we  read  in  St.  Luke  * :  and  "  when  the  days  of 
her  purification  were  accomplished :"  but  in  most  books,  and 
particularly  in  the  King's  MS.  it  is  read,  ka$api<r/iov  avrcuv, 
*  the  days  of  their  purification.'  But  the  things  of  this  nature 
being  called  offerings  for  sins,  and  the  expression  usual 
among  the  Jews,  I  doubt  not  but  hath  given  occasion  to  the 
Christian  writers  to  fancy  other  things  than  were  intended. 

18.  Having  now  explicated  those  words  of  St.  Paul, 
which,  by  being  misunderstood,  have  caused  strange  devices 
in  this  article,  we  may  now,  wiUiout  prejudice,  examine  what 
really  was  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  and  what  evil  descended 
upon  his  posterity. 

19.  Adam's  sin  was  punished  by  an  expulsion  out  of  Pa* 
fadise,  in  which  was  a  tree  appointed  to  be  the  cure  of  diseases* 
iind  a  conservatory  of  life*  There  was  no  more  told  as  done 
but  this,  and  its  proper  consequents.  He  came  into  a  land 
less  blessed,  a  land  which  bore  thistles  and  briers  easily,  and 
fruits  with  difficulty,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  sweat  hard  for 
his  bread;  and  this  also,  I  cannot  say,  did  desccaid,  but  must 
needs  be  a  condition  of  his  children  who  were  left  to  live  so, 
and  in  the  same  place ;  just  as  when  young  Anthony  had 
sei^^ed  upon  Marcus  Cicero's  land,  the  son  also  lost  what  he 
never  had.  And  thus  death  came  in,  not  byany  new  sen- 
tence or  change  of  nature :  for  man  was  created  mortal ;  and 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  should  have  been  immortal  by 
.grace,  that  is,  by  the  use  of  the  tree  of  life ;  and  now  being 
driven  from  tha  place  where  the  tree  grew,  was  left  in  its  own 
jiatural  constitution;  that  is,  to  be  sick  and  die  without  that 
remedy.     01  yfjovAnQ  ^  ovrov,  w^  airh  ^Oofrw  ^ag^roX  yeyi- 

.  .voftiv  I  *  He  was  nM>rtal  of  himself,  and  we  are  mortal  from 
him  ^'  '  Peccando  Adam  posteros  morti  subjecit,  et  univer- 
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•OB  httibd«UeU>olmoxfaMiT»ddit/8aid  Juttm  JAMyt:  "  Adam 
by  his  819  made  all  his  posterity  linble  torthe  un,  iind  sub- 
jected them  to  death  •/'  One  explicates  the  ot^er ;  and  there^ 
fore  St.  Cyprian  calls  original  sin,  *'  Malutn  domesticum,  con- 
tagium  mortis  andqiue  prima  nativitateeontractvm^'  "'His 
sin  infected  us  with  deaths  and  this  infection  we  derive  in 
i>ur  bijrth**;''  that  is,  we  are  bom  morlaL  Adam'^  sio  was 
jmpnted  to  us  .nnto  a  natural  death ;  in  him  we  are  siiiners, 
AS  in  him  we  die.  But  this  ^in  is  not  real  and  inbeinent,  but 
imputed  only  to  such  a  degree.  So  Si.  Cyprian  affiims 
most  expressly  :  '*  Infans  recens  natiis  nihil  peceavit,  nisi 
qu&d,.8eGundum  Adam  camalitihr  natua^  coatagium  mortis  an- 
Uqumpriipft  nativitate  contiaxit  :**  "  An  infant  hath  not  sint 
ned,  saF6  only  thatbeiog  carnally  bom  of  Adam,  in  his  fimt 
birth  he  hath  contracted  the  contagion  of  the  old  death.'* 

^0*  This  evil,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  our  natures, 
Tiz.  to  die,  was  to  .some  a  punishment,  but  to  others  not  so, 
Jt  was  a  punishment  to  all  that  sinned  both  before  Moses  and 
•ince;  upon  the  first  it  fell  as  a, consequent  of  God's  anger 
upon  Adam  (as  I  before  discoursed) ;  upon  the  latter  it  fell 
as  a  consequent  of  that  anger,  which  waa  thnoatened  in  Mo- 
ses's law.  But  to  those  who  sinned  not  atall»  as  infants  and 
innocents,  it  was  merely  a  condition  of  their  nature,  and  no 
more  a  punishment,  than  to  be  a  child  is.  It  was.  a  punish^ 
ment  of  Adam's  sia;  because  by  his  sin  human  nature  became 
disrobed  of  their  pretematural  immortality ;  and,  therefore, 
.upon  that  account  they  die ;  but  as  it  related  to  the  persons, 
it  was  not  a  punishment,  not  an  evil.aflUcted  for  their  sin»  or 
any  guiltiness  of  their  own,  properly  so  called. 

21.  We  find  nothing  eke  in  Scripture  expressed  to  be  die 
effect  of  Adam's  sin :  and  beyond  this,  without  authority,  we 
must  not  go.  Other  things  are  said,  but  I  find  no  warrant 
for  them  in  that  sense  they  are  uauaUy  supposed, — ^and  some 
■of  them  in  no  sense  at  all.  The  pattiy&ulars  commonly  reck- 
oned, are^  that  from  Adam  we  derive  an  original  ignorance, 
jL  pro^eness  to  sin»  a  natural  malice,  a  'fomes,'  or  nest  of  sin 
imprinted  and  placed  in  our  souls,  a  loss  of  our  will's  liberty, 
.and  nothing  is  left  but  a  liberty  to  sin ;  which  liberty  upon 
{the  3«m  of  affairs  is  expounded  to  be  a  necessity  to  sin :  v^d 
•Ae.efiejBt  of  all  is,  we  are  bom  heirs  of  damnation. 

.  f  INal«  adv.  Trypb.  ^  lib.S.  Ef^  a. 
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22.  Conceraiiig  ot iginal  or  natural  ignorance,  it  is  true, 
vfe  derive  it  from  our  parents,  I  mean,  we  are  bom  with  it ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  any  man  thinks,  that,  if  Adam  had 
not  Binned  that  sin,  Cain  should  have  been  wise  as  soon  as 
bis  navel  had  been  cut.  Neither  can  we-  guess  at  what  de- 
gree of  knowledge  Adamliad  before  his  fkll.  Certainly,  if  he 
had  so  great  a  knowledge,  itis  not  likely  he  would  so  (Cheaply 
have  sold  himself  and  all  his  hopes,  out  of  a  greedy  appetite 
to  get  some  knowledge.  But  eoBceming  his  posterity ;  in- 
deed it  is  true  a  child  cannot  speak  at  first,  nor  understand ; 
and  if,  as  Plato  said,  *  all  our  knowledge  is  nothing  but  me- 
mory,' it  is  no  wonder  a  child  is  bom  without  knowledge. 
But  so  it  is  in  the  wisest  men  in  the  world ;  they  also  when 
theysee  or  hear  a  thing  fir8t,*think  it  strange,  and  could  not 
know  it,  till  they  saw  or  heard  it.  Now  this  state  of  igno-- 
rance  we  derive  froih  Adam,  as  we  do  our  nature, 'which  is  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  all  manner  of  imperfection ;  biit  whe- 
it  wa^  not  imperfect,  and  apt  to  fall  into  forbidden  instances 
even  before  his  fall,  we  may  best  guess  at  by  the  event;  for 
if  he  had  not  had  a  rebellious  appetite,  and  an  inclination  to 
forbidden  things,  by  what  could  he  have  been  tempted,  and 
how  could  it  have  come  to  pass,  that  he  should  sin  i  Indeed 
tiiis  nature  was  made  worse  by  sin,  and  became  divested  of 
whatsoever  it  had  extraordinary,  and  was  left  naked,  and 
mere ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  only  an  original  imperfection, 
which  we  inherit,  but  in"  the  sense  now  explicated,  it  is  also 
an  original  corruption.  And  thisr  is  all :  as  natural  death  by 
his  sin  became  a  curse,  so  our  natural  imperfection  became 
natural  corruption,  and  that  is-  original  sin.  Death  andim- 
periectron  we  derive  from  Adam,  but  both  were  natural  to  us ; 
but  by  him  they  became  actual,  and  penal,  and  by  him  they 
became-woree,  as  by  every  evil  act,  every  principle  of  evil  is 
improved.  And  in  this  sense,  this  article  is  affirmed  by*  all 
the  doctors  of  the  ancient  church.  We  are  miserablie  really, 
sinners  in  account  or  effect,  Ihat'  properly,  this  improperly ; 
and  are  fallen  into  so  sad  a  state  of  things,  which  we  also  ev6ry 
day  make  worse,  that  we  did  need  a  Saviour  to  redeem  us 
from  it.  For  in  original  sin  we  are  to  consider  the  principle, 
and  the  effects.  The  principle  is  the  actual  sin  of  Adam. 
This  being  to  certain  purposes  by  God's  absolute  dominion 
imputed  to  us,  hath  brought  upon  us  a  necessity  of  dying. 
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^ud  all  the  affectioofi  of  morti^lity ;  which  although  they  were 
palural,  yet  would  by  grace  have  been  hindered.  Aaothec 
evil  there  is  upon  us,  and  that  is  concupiscence;  thi« also  ia 
natural,  but  it  was  actual  before  the  fall,  it  was  in  Adam,  and 
tempted  him.  This  also  from  hin^  is  derived  to  us,  and  is  by 
many  causes  made  worse,  by  him  at^d  by  ourselves.  And  this 
is  the  whole  state  of  original  sin,  so  far  as  is  fairly  warrant- 
able. But  for  the  other  particulars  the  case  is  wholly  differing. 
The  sin  of  Adam  neither  ipad^  us,  1.  heirs  of  damnation, 
nor,  2.  naturally  and  necessarily  vicious. 

23.  L  It  could  not  make  us  heirs  of  damnation.  This  I 
^all  the  less  need  to  insist  upon,  because,  of  itself,  it  seema 
so  horrid  to  impute  to  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  to  be 
author  of  so  great  a  calamity  to  innocents,  that  St,  Au^tin'a 
followers  have  generally  left  him  in  that  point,  and  have  de* 
scended  to  this  lesser  proportion,  that*  original  sin  damna 
only  to  the  eternal  loss  of  the  sight  of  God's  glorious  face. 
But  to  this,  I  say  these  things. 

24.  L  There  are  many  divines  which  believe  this  alone 
to  be  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  never  goeth 
out;  that  is,  in  effect,  this,  and  the  anguish  for  this,  is  all  the 
hell  of  the  damned.  And  unless  infants  remain  infants  in 
the  resurrection  too  (which  no  man  that  I  know  afiirms),  or 
unless*  they  be  senseless  and  inapprehensiv^,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  but  that  all,  that  know  they  are  by  way  of  punisha^ 
meut  deprived  of  the  glorious  face  of  God,  must  needs  have 
a  horrible  anguish  of  sonl  to  eternal  ages.  And  this  argu- 
ment, besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  hath  warrant 
from  the  words  of  St.  Austin  K  "  Si  hoc  eis  non  erit  malum, 
non  ergo  amabunt  regnum  Dei  tot  innocentes  imagines  Dei  i 
Si  autem  amabunt,  et  tantum  amabunt,  quantum  innocentes. 
amare  debent,  regnum  ejus,  k  quo  ad  ipsius  imaginem  crean* 
tur,  nihilne  mali  de  h&c  ips&  separatione  patientur  f  Here 
the  good  man  and  eloquent,  supposes  the  little  babes  to  be 
innocent,  to  be  images  of  God,  to  love  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
and  yet  to  be  sentenced  to  hell ;  which^  it  m^y  be^  he  did,  but 
I  do  not,  understand ;  save  only  th^t,  in  ^e  parable^  we  find 
Dives  in  hell  to  be  very  charitable  to  his  living  brethren. 
But  that  which  I  make  use  of  for  the  present,  is,  that  infants^ 
—besides  the  loss  of  God's  presence,  and  the  beholding  hi3 

i  litf.  6.  in  Jaliu.  c.  4. 
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face^-^-ftre  ttpprehensive  and  afflicted  with  that  evil'  state  6{ 
things,  whither  their  infelicity*  not  their  fault,  hath  t:arried 
them* 

25.  II.  Bat  suppose  this  to  he  hut  a  mere  prirative  state, 
yet  it  cannot  be  inflicted  upon  infants  as  a  punishment  of 
Adam's  sin;  and  upon  the  same  account  it  cannot  be  inflict* 
^d  upon  any  one  else.  Not  upon  infants,  because  they  are 
not  capable  of  a  law  for  themselres ;  therefore,  much  less  of 
a  law  which  was  given  to  another,  here  being  a  double  inca<p 
pacity  of  obedience.  They  cannot  receive  any  law ;  and  if 
they  Could,  yet  of  this  they  never  were  offered  any  notice,  till 
it  was  too  late.  Now  if  infants  be  not  capable  of  this,  not 
chargeable  with  it, — then  no  man  is ;  for  all  are  infants  first ; 
and  if  it  comes  not  first  by  birth,  and  at  first,— it  cannot  come 
at  all.  So  that  although  this  privative  hell  be  less  than  t6  say 
they  are  tormented  in  flames  besides,  yet  it  is  as  unequal  and 
unjust.  There  is  not*  indeed,  the  same  cruelty,  but  there  is 
the  same  injustice.  I  deny  not  but  all  persons  naturally  are 
so,  that  they  cannot  arrive  at  heaven ;  but  unless  some  other 
principle  be  put  into  them,  or  some  great  grace  done  for  therai 
must  for  ever  stand  separate  from  seeing  the  face  of  God* 
But  this  is  but  accidentally  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  Adam* 
That  left  us  in  our  natural  state,  and  that  state  can  never 
come  to  heaven  in  its  own  strength.  But  this  tondition  of 
all  men  by  nature  is  not  the  punishment  of  our  sin ;  for  this 
would  suppose,  that  were  tt  not  for  this  sin  superinduced, 
otherwise  we  should  go  to  heaven.  Now  this  is  not  true ; 
for  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  yet  without  something  supema*^ 
tural,  some  grace  and  gift,  we  could  never  go  to  heaven.  Now 
although  the  sin  of  Adam  left  him  in  bis  nakedness,  and  a 
mere  natural  man ;  yet  presently  this  was  supplied,  and  we 
were  never  in  it,  but  were  improved  and  bettered  by  the  pr6<» 
mise,>  and  Christ  hath  died  for  mankind,  and  in  so  doing  is 
become  our  Redeemer  and  representative;  and  therefore 
this  sin  of  Adam  cannot  call  us  back  from  that  state  of  good 
things^  into  which  we  are  put  by  the  mercies  of  God  in  our 
Lord  Jesus ;  and,  therefore,  now  no  infant  or  idiot,  or  man  or 
woinan,  shall,  for  this  alone,  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  ba4 
nishment  from  the  sweetest  presence  of  God.  But  this  will 
be  evinced  more  certainly  in  the  following  periods.  For  if 
they  stand  for  ever  banished  from  the  presence  of  God,  then 
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they  aimUbe  for  ever  Bhiit  up  inhdl^  with  the  devil  and  his 
ftngeU^  for  the  Scripture  hath  mentioned  no  portions  but  of 
the  right  and  left  hand.  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  his  scholiast 
Nicetas  did  suppose,  that  iheee  should  be  a»  middle  state  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell  for  infants  and  heathieBa ;  and  cout 
ceraing  infants,  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  some  schoolmen^ 
have  tdten-it up:  but^  St.  Auatin  hathsofficiently  oonfute4 
it ;  and.  it  issufficient  that  there  is  no  grpuhd  for  it  but  their 
own^dnsamsi  -^  . 

26. 'III.  But  then  agamaib  diose  that  aay»  the 'flames  of 
hdl  are  liie  portion  of  Adam's  heirs^and  that  infants,  dyii^ 
in  original  sin,  are  eternally  tormented,  as  Judas,  or  Dives» 
or  Julian, — ^I  call  to  witness  all  the  economy  of  the  diving 
goodness,  and  justice,  ai\d  truth.  **  The  soul  that  sins  it,  * 
shall'  die ;  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  the  son  shall  not  bea^ 
the  iniqmty  ef  the  father"*;"  that  is,  he  shall  not  be  guilty 
ef  his  crime,  nor  liable  to  his  punishment. 

27.  IV.  Is  hell  so  easy  a  pain,  or  are  the  souls  of  childreii 
cf  so  cheap,  so  contemptible  a  price,  that  God  should  so 
easily  throw  them  into  hell  i  Qod's  goodness,  which  pardons 
many  sins  which  we  could  avoid,  will  not  so  easily  throar 
them  into  hell  for  what  they  could  not  avoid.  God's  good* 
ness  is- against  this.  * 

28.  V.  It  is  snpposed  jbhat  Adam  did  not  finally  perish  foi; 
that  sin;  which  himself  committed ;  all  antiquity  thought 
so  ;  Tatianus  only  excepted,  who  was  a  heretic  accounted, 
and  the  father  of  the  Encratites.  But,  then,  what  equity  is 
it  that  any  innocents,  or  little  children  should  i  for  eithev 
God  pardoned  Adam  or  condemned  him.  If  he  pardoned 
him  that  sinned,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  to  his  goodness  to  ex- 
net  it  of  others  that  did  not  *".  For  if-he  pardoned  him,  then 
eidier  God  took  off  ail  that  to  which  he  was  liable,  or  only 
removed  it  from  him  to  place  it  somewhere  else.  If  h^  re* 
moved  it  from  him  to  his  posterity,  diat  is  it  which  we  com* 
plain  of  as  contrary  to  his  justice  and  his  goodness.  But  if  God 
took  off  all  that  was  due,  how  could  God  exact  it  of  others, 
it  being  wholly  pardoned  ?  But  if  God  did  not  pardon  him 
the  eternal  guilt,  but  took  the  forfeiture  and  made  him  pay 

^  Ambrot.  CithuiDot,  Albert.  Pigbiai.  >  De  Verb.  Apott  tenn.  14* 
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■  Bx  Urditate  ti  Dii  lootes  pnMereant,  el  imootef  pleetant,  jvjlilum  luaii  aen   • 
sie  reeti  renrciaiit. 
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the  full  price  of  his  sin,  that  is,  allnrhich  be  did  thteatte'aoA 
inteiid,t-*>thea  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  should,  ia 
justioe^demand  more  than- eternal  pains  asth'e  price  to  be 
paid  by  one  man  for  one  sin.  So.  that  in  all  senses  this 
seems  unjust. 

29.  VI.  To  be  bom,  was  a  thing  wholly  involuntary  and 
nnchosen,  and  therefore  it  could  in  no.  sense  be  chosen,  that 
we  were  born  so ;  that  is^  born  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  whicb 
we  knew  not  of,  which  was  done  so  many  thousand,  years 
before  we  were  bom ;  which  we  had  never  heard  of,  if  God 
hed^  not  been  pleased  ^y  a  supernatural  way  to  reveal  to  us, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  this  day  have  neves 
heard  of;  at  which  we  .were  displeased  as  soon  as  we  knew 
of  it;  which  hath  caused  much  trouble  to.  m,  but  nevev 
tempted  us  wiUi  any  pleasure. 

30*  YII.  No  man  can  perish  for.  that,  of  which  he  was 
not  guilty ;  but  we  could  not  be  involved  in  the  guilt,  unless 
some  way  or  other  our  consent  had  been  involved.  For*ii  is 
no  matter  who-  sins,  or  who  is  innocent,  if  he^  that  id  hmo* 
cent,  inay  pmsh  for  what  another  does  ipitfaout'  his  know* 
ledge  or  leavOi  either  asked,  or  given>.  or  pr^smed.  But  if 
our  consent  was  in  it,  then  either  it  was  included  naturally^ 
or  by  an  express  will  of  God  that  made  it  so.  It  can  no  way 
be  imagined  bow  ouir  will  can  be  naturally  included,  for  we 
bad  no  natural,  being.  We  had  no  life,  and  therefore  no 
action;  and  therefore  no  consent.  For  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  an  act  of  will  in  any  sense,  when  there  is  an  act  of 
understanding  in  no  sense.  But  if  by  a  divine  act  or  decree 
it  became  so,  and  not  by  our  act,  then  we  only  are  said  1/s 
consent,  because  God  would  have  it  so ;  which,  if  we  speak 
intelligibly,  is  to  charge  God  with  making  us  guiUy  when 
we  were  not ;  to  say,  we  consented  when  we  did  not. 

31.  VII t.  In  pursuance  of  which  argument,  I  consider, 
that  whatsoever  can  be  said  to  consent,  must  have  a  being 
either  in  or  out  of  its  causes.  But  our  will  was  not  in  being  or 
vctoal  existenee,  when  Adam  sinned ;  it  was  then  in  its  causes. 
But  the  soul>  and  sotfae^will  of  nxan  hath  no  cause  but  God,  it 
being  witi)  the  soul  immediately  created.  If  therefore  we  sin- 
ned, we' could  not  sin  in  ourselves,  for  we  were  not  bohr; 
nor  could  we  sin  in  Adam)  for  he  was  not  the  caase  of  our 
will ;  it  must  therefore  be  that  we  sinned  in  God :  for  as  was 
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diir  beitig,  so  mvai  dor  action  be ;  but  onr  being  was  then 
only  in  God^  our  will  and  our  soul  were  in  him  only, '  tailqiiam 
in  suft  cau8&/  therefore  in  him  was  our  action,  or  consent, 
or  what  we  please  to  call  it.  Which  affirmative,  what  sense, 
or  what  piety,  or  what  probability,  it  can  have  in  it,  I  sup* 
pose,  needs  not  much  inquiry. 

32.  IX.  To  condemn  in&nts  to  hell  for  the  fault  of  an« 
other,  is  to  deal  worse  with  them,  than  God  did  to  the  vdry 
devils,  who  did  not  perish  but  for  an  act  of  their  own  moat 
perfect  choice. 

33.  X.  This,  besides  the  formality  of  injustice  and  cru- 
elty, does  add  and  suppose  a  circumstance  of  a  strange  un- 
gentle contrivance.  For  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
^Grod  should  damn  infiints  or  innocents  without  causei  it  finds 
out  this  way,  that  God,  to  bring  his  purposes  to  pass,  should 
create  a  guilt  for  them,  or  bring  them  into  an  inevitable  con- 
dition of  being  guilty  by  a  way .  of  his  inventing  \  For  if  hie 
did  make  any  such  agreement  with  Adam,  he  beforehand 
knew  that  Adam  would  forfeit  all,  and  therefore  that  unft? 
▼oidably  all  his  posterity  should  be  surprised.  This  is  to 
make  pretences,  and  to  invent  justifications  and  reasons  of 
his  proceedings,  which  indeed  are  all  one  as  if  they  were  not. 
For  he  that  can  make  a  reason  for  an  action  otherwise  uo^ 
just,  can  do  it  without  any  reason ;  especially  when  the  reason 
itself  makes  the  misery  as  fatal  as  a  decree  without  a  reason: 
and  if  God  cannot  be  supp(>sed  to  damn  infants  withoutjust 
^cause,  and  therefore  he  so  ordered  it  that  a  cause  should  not 
be  wanting*  but  he  infallibly  and  irresistibly  made  then 
guilty  of  Adam's  sin ;  is  not  this  to  resolve  to  make  them 
miserable,  and  then  with  scorn  to  triumph  in  their  sad  con- 
dition ?  For  if  they  could  not  deserve  to  perish  without  a 
fault  of  their  own,  how  could  they  de.serve  to  have  such  a 
fault  put  upon  themf  If  it  be  unjust  to  damn  them  without 
cause,  is  it  not  also  unjust  to  make  a  cause  for  them  whether 
they  will  or  no  ? 

34.  XL  It  is  supposed  and  generally  taught,  that  before 
the  fall  Adam  had  original  righteousness,  that  is,  not  only 
that  he  was  as  innocent  as  children  new-bom  are  of  actual 
sin  (which  seems  to 'be  that  which  divines  call  'original 
righteousness,'  there  being  no  other  either  taught,  or  reason* 

*  Qui  vbII  aliqild  in  etacA,  valt  effeclam  ex  Ul&  €aii84  pnineiUn. 
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Me)  but  a  tare  rectitude  of  the  innerimiD,  a  jaat  aubordii 
tion  of  the  inferior  faculties  to  the  superior,  an  excellent 
knowledge  and  clear  light :  and  therefore  that  he  would  sin 
had  SO' little  excuse,  that  well  it  might  deserve  such  a  pu* 
ntsfament,  so  great  as  himself  suiFered.  Indeed,  if  he  had  no  . 
such  rare  perfections  and  rectitude,  I  can  say  nothing  to  the 
particular:  but  to  the  question,  this;  that  if  Adam  had  it 
not,  then  he  could  not  lose  it,  nor  his  posterity  after  him ; 
as  it  is  fiercely  and  mightily  pretended  that  they  did.  .  But 
if  he  had  this  rectitude  and  rare  endowments,  what  equity  is 
it  that  his  posterity,  who  had  no  such  helps  to  resist  the  sin, 
and  were  so  far  from  having  any  helps  at  all  to  resist  it,  that 
they  had  no  notice  of  it,  neither  of  the  law,  nor  the  <]anger, 
nor  the  temptation,  nor  the  action,  till  it  was  past;  I  say*  . 
what  equity  is  it  that  his  posterity  should,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  imperfections,  be  equally  punished  with  hifn,  who  sin-? 
ned  against  so  great  a  light,  and  so  mighty  helps? . 

36.  XII.  Infants  cannotjustly  perish  fox  Adam's  sin,  un^ 
less  it  be  just  that  their  wills  shot^ld  be  included  in  his  will, 
and  his  will  justly  become  theirs  by  interpretation..  Now  if 
so,  I  ask^  whether,  before  that  sin  of  Adam,  were  our  willa 
free^  or  not  free  ?  For  if  we  bad  any  will  at  all,  it  must  be 
free  or  not  free.  If  we  had  none  at  all,  how  could.it  be  in* 
velved  in  his  F  Now  if  our  wills  were  free,  why  are  they  with^ 
out  our  act,  and  whether  we  will  or  no,  involved  in  the  will 
of  another?  If  they  were  not  free,  how  could  we  be  guilty? 
If  they  were  free,  then  they  could  also  dissent.  If  they  were 
not  free,  then  they  could  not  consent ;  and  so,  either  they 
never  had,  or  else,  before  Adam's  fall,  they  lost,  tlieir  Uberty. 

36.  XUl.  But  if  it  be  inquired  seriously,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine whiit  can  be  answered.  Gould  we  prevent  the  sin  of 
Adam  i  Could  we  hinder  it  i  Were  we  ever  asked  ?  Could  we« . 
if  we  bad  been  asked,  after  we  were  born  a  month,  have  given 
our  negative  i  Or  could  we  do  more  before  we  j^ere  bom 
than  after  ?  were  we,  or  could -we  be  tied  to  prevent  that  sin  f 
Did  not  God  know  that  we  could  not  in  that  cade  dissent  i 
And  why  then  shall  our  consent  be  taken  in  by  interpreta- 
tion, when  our  dissent  could  not  be  really  acted.;,  but  if  at 
that  time  we  could  not.  dissent  really,  could  we  have  dis- 
sented from  Adam's  sin  by  interpretation  i  If  not,  then  we 
could  dissent  no  way,  ai^d  then  it  was  inevitably  decreed  that 

VOL.  IX.  c 
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me  ahoidd  be  rained :  for  iiettl»r  reaIly»nor  by  interpretation, 
eoidd  we  have  dissented.  Bat  if  we  could  by  interpretation 
have  dissented*  it  were  certainly  more  agreeable  to  God's 
goodness*  to  bave  interpreted  for  us  in  the  better  sense* 
rather  than  in  the  worse  |  being  we  did  neither,  really  and 
actually ;  and  if  Ood  had  so  pleased*  he  rather  might  with 
his  goodness  have  •  interpreted  us  to  have  dissented*  than 
he  could  with  justice  have  interpreted  us  to  have  consent* 
ed :  and  therefore*  certainly  he  did  so*  or  would  have  done*  if 
there  had  been  need. 

37.  XlVk  Lastly ;  the  consequent  of  these  is  this.  That 
because  Ood  is  true>  and  just*  and  wise*  and  good*  and  merci- 
flil;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  snatch  infants  irom 
their  nsolher's  breasts*  and  throw  them  into  the  everlasting 
llttnes  of  hell  for  the  sin  of  Adam*  that  is*  as  to  them,  for 
their  mere  natural  state*  of  which  himself  was  author  and 
creator :  that  is*  he  will  not  damn  them  for  being  good.  For 
^God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made»  and  behold  it  was 
very  good  :*  and  therefore*  so  is  that  state  of  descent  from 
Adam.  Ood  is  the  author  of  it*  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
m.  It  cannot  be  contrary  to  Ood*  because  it  is  his  work. 

38.  Upon  the  account  of  these  reasons  I  suppose  it  safe 
to  affirm*  that  God  does  not  damn  any  one  to  hell  merely  foir 
ttie  sin  of  oitf  first  father*  which  I  sum  up  in  the  words  of 
St.  Ambrose*  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  commentaries 
upon  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  attributed  to  him ;  '*  Mors 
autem  dissolutio  corporis  est*  cum  anima  i  corpore  separatur. 
Est  et  alia  mors*  quad  secunda  dicitur*  in  GehennA*  quam 
non  peccato  Adoe  patimnr*  sed  ejus  occasione  propriis  peo* 
catis  acquiritur:"  ''Death  i%  the  dividing  soul  and  body. 
There  is  also  another  death  which  is  in  hell*  and  is  called 
the  second  deaths  which  we  do  not  suffer  for  the  sin  of  Adam; 
but*  by  occasion  of  it>  we  fall  into  it  by  our  own  sins  ^'' 

Next  we  are  to  inquire*  whether  or  no  it  does  not  make 
us  infallibly*  naturally*  and  necessarily  vicioas*  by  taking 
from  us  original  righteousness*  by  discomposing  the  order 
of  our  faculties*  and  enslaving  the  will  to  sin  and  folly>  con- 
oeming  ii^hich  the  inquiry  must  be  made  by  parts'. 
-  39.  For  if  the  sin  of  Adam  did  debauch  our  nature*  and 

coiTupt  our  will  and  manners^  it  is  either  by  a  physical  or 

•  • 
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natunil  efficiency  of  the  sin  itself;  or,  3.  Becanse  ve  wtee  all 
in  the  loins  of  Adam ;  or,  3.  By  the  sentence  and  decree  of 
God. 

40.  I.  Not  by  any  natural  efficiency  of  the  sin  itself:  be- 
canse then  it  most  be  that  every  sin  of  Adam  must  spoil  such 
a  portion  of  bis  natare,  that  before  he  died,  he  must  be  a 
rery  beast.  2.  We  also,  by  degeneration  and  moltrplicatton 
of  new  sinSy  must  have  been  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  him 
at  the  very  worst,  that  by  this  time  we  should  not  have  been 
so  wise  as  a  fly,  nor  so  free  and  unconstrained  as  fire.  3..  If 
one  sin  would,  naturally  and  by  physical  causality,  destroy 
original  righteousness,  then  every  one  sin  in  the  regenerate 
can  as  well  destroy  habitual  righteousness,  because  that  and 
this  difier  not  but  in  their  principle,  not  in  their  nature  and 
constitution.  And  why  should  not  a  righteous  man  as  easily 
and  as  quickly  fall  from  grace,  and  lose  his  habits,  as  Adam 
did  i  Naturally  it  is  all  one.  4.  If  that  one  sin  of  Adam  did 
destroy  all  his  righteousness  and  ours  too^  then  our  original 
sin  does  more  hurt,  and  is  more  punished,  and  is  of  greater 
malice,  than  our  aciiml  sin.  For  one  act  of  sin  does  but 
lessen  and  weaken  the  habit,  but  does  not  quite  destroy  it* 
If  therefore  this  act  of  Adam  (in  which,  certainly,  at  least  we 
did  not  offend  maliciously)  desteoys  all  original  righteous^ 
ness,  and  a  malicious  act  now  does  not  destroy  a  righteoos 
habit,  it  is  better  for  us  in  our  own  malice,  than  in  our  ig« 
norance,  and  we  sufler  less  for  doing  evil  that  we  know  of, 
than  for  doing  that  which  we  knew  nothing  of.' 

41.  II.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  evil  came  upon  us,  becanse 
we  all  were  in  the  loins  of  Adam,  I  consider,  1.  That  then 
by  the  same  reason  we  are  guifty  of  i^l  the  sins,  which,  he 
ever  committed  while  we  were  in  his  loins ;  there  being  no 
imaginable  reason  why  the  first  sin  should  be  propagated, 
and  not  the  rest ;  and  he  might  have  sinned  the  second  time, 
and  have  sinned  worse.  Add  to  this,  that  the  later  sins  are 
commonly  the  worse,  as  being  committed  not  only  against 
the  same  law,  but  a  greater  reason,  and  a  longer  experience, 
and  heightened  by  the  mark*  of  ingratitude,  and  deeply  noted 
with  folly,  for  venturing  damnation  so  much  longer:  and 
then  he  that  was  bom  last,  should  have  most  original  sin ; 
and  &eth  should  in  his  .birth  and  nature  be  worse  ^an  Abel, 
and  Abel  be  worse  than  Cain.  3.  Upon  this  account  all  the 
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81I1B  of  all  our  progenitors  wiU  be  imputed  to  iiB|  because 
we  were  in  their  loins  wben  they  sinned  them ;  and  every 
lustful  father  must  have  a  lustful  son,  and  so  every  man»  or 
BO  man,  will  be  lustful.  For  if  ever  any  man  were  lustful  or 
intemperate,  when  or  before  he  begot  his  child,  upon  this 
reckoning  his  child  will  be  so  too,  and  then  his  grandchild, 
and  so  oh  for  ever.  3.  Sin  is  seated  in  the  will,  it  is  an  ac- 
tion, and  transient ;  and  when  it  dwells  or  abides^  it  abides 
BO  where  but  in  the  will  by  approbation  and  love^  to  which 
is  natutally  consequent  a  readiness  in  the  inferior  faculties 
to  obey  and  act  accordingly  ;  and  therefore  sin  does  not  in*' 
feet  our  mere  natural  faculties,  but  the  will  only,  and  not 
that  in  the  natuml  capacity,  but  in  its  moral  only.  4.  And 
indeed  to  him  that  xKmsiders  it^  it  will  seem  strange  and 
nlonstrouSk  that  a  moral  obliquity)  is  a  single  instanoe* 
shoidd  make  a  universal  change  in  a  natural  suscipient>  and 
in  a  natural  capacity.  When  it  is  in  nature  impossible,  that 
any  impression  should  be  made  but  between  those  things 
that  communicate  in  matter  or  capacity ;  and  therefore  if 
this  were  done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  a  higher  principle,  by 
God's  own  act  or  sanction,  and  then  should  be  referred  to 
another  principle,  not  this  against  which  I  am  now  dispute- 
ing.  5.  No  mflui  can  transmit  a  good  habit,  a  grace,  or  a 
virtue,  by  natural  generation ;  as  a  great  scholar's  «on  cannot 
be  bom  with  learnings  and  the  child  of  a  judge  tfanvt  upon 
)iis  birthday  give  wise  sentences  ^  and  Marcus  the  son  .of 
Cicero  was  not  so  good  an  orator  as  his  father «  and  how  «an 
it  be  thten,  that  a  naughty  quality  should  be  more  apt  to  be 
disseminated  thaii  a  good  one ;  when  it  is  not  the  goodness 
oj^  the  badness  of  a  quality  that  hinders  its  dissemination^ 
but  its  being  an  acquired  and  superinduced  quality  that, 
makes  it  cannot  descend  naturally  ?  Add  to  this,  how  ca«  a 
bad  quality,  morally  biad>  be  directly  and  regularly  tmnsmit- 
ted  by  an  action  morally  good?  And  since  neither  God  that 
is  the  Maker  of  all,  does  amiss,  and  the  iatber  that  begets^ 
ains  not»  and  the  child  that  is  begotten,  cannot  sin, — ^by  what 
conveyance  can  any  positive  evil'be  derived  to  the  posterity  i 
.6.  It  is  generally,  now*a-days  especially,  believe^^  that  the 
^oul  is  iminediately  created,  not  generated,  according  t(^  the 
.doctrine  of  Aristotle,  affirming,  t^v  uovv  fA6vov  dvpaOw  hrua^ 
jivai,  Kol  dfiov  ccvof  /itirov$  '  that  the  soul  is  from  without,  and 
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k  a  divine  substance^;'  and  tKerefore  sin  cannot  descend  hy 
natural  generation,  or  by  our  being  in  Adam's  loins.  Apd- 
bow  can  it  be»  that  the  father^  who  contributes  nothing  to' 
her  productioui  should  contribute  to  her  pollution  ?  That  be 
who  did  not  transtoit  life,  should  transmit  bis  sin?  And  yet 
if  the  soul- were  traduced  from  the  parents,  and  begotten,  yet 
sin  could  not  descend,  because,  it  is  not  a  naturftl,  but  a  su- 
perinduced quality ;  and  if  it  could,  then  it  would  follow, 
that  we  should  from  eyery  vicious  father  derive  a  proper  ori- 
ginal sin,  besides  the  general.  7.  If  in  him  we  mnned,  then 
it  were  but  just,  that  in  him  we  sbould  be.punished:  for  as 
the  sin  is.  So  ought  the  punishment  to  be.  But  it  were  un- 
just, or  at  least  it  seems  so,  that  he  should  sin  for  us,  and 
.  we  be  punished  for  him,  or  that  he  should  sin  for  us  and  for 
himself,  and  yet  be  punished  for  himself  alone. 

43,  III.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  this  happened  because  of 
the  will  and  dacre^  of  God ;  then  there  is  no  more  to  be 
done,  but  tq  look  into  the  repord,  and  see  w^bat  God  threat«r 
ened,  and  what  he  inflicted.    He  threatened  death  and  in^ 
dieted  it,  with  all  its  preparations  and  solemnities  in  men 
and  women  :  hard  labour  in  them  both ;  which  St.  Cbrysos- 
tom  thus  expresses :  'Eicavov  wiadvrogf  icai  6i  fiii  ^oyovrcc  air& 
rov  KvXov,  yr/dvfi,9iv  vap  iiulvov  iravrcc  ^viitoI  :  ''  Adam  fall- 
ing, even  they  that  did  not  eat  of  the  tree,  were  of  him  all 
born  aortal^.''    He  and  all  his  posterity  were,  left  in  the 
mere  natural  state ;  that  is,  in  a  state  qf  iiqperfection,  in  a 
state  that  was  not  sufficiently  instructed  and  furnished  with 
abilities  in  order  to  a  supernatural  end,  whither  God  bad 
secretly: designed  mankind.    In  this  state  he  cquld  never  ar- 
rive at  heaven,  but  that  was  to  be  supplied  by  otl^er  means ; 
for  this  made  it  necessary  tbat  all  should  cqme  to  Christ, 
and  is  the  great  avOiVTla  and  necessity  for  the  baptism  of  in- 
fantSy  that  they,  being  adn^itted  to  supernatura}  promises  and 
assistances,  may  be  lifted  up^  to  a  state  above  their  nature  ; 
not  only  to  improve  their  present  good,,  as  the  Pelagians  af«. 
firmed^ 

i  Tarn  diY0i  veid  faoo  donvm  btptiimiilii  mm,  ■ 

Vi  p^M«ta«D  fiti(H|ae  ctrantibos  onni 
Coagrnat,  nt  qui  aant  gooiti  bene,  aint  meliorea, 
Nataneqae  bonuoi  adjeeto  illoitretar  honor* ; 

9  UUff^.  lit  gea.  M.  n  Ub*  Ron. 
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but  ia  tak«  offthat  etil  state  of  thiogs  whither  by  occtsioa  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  they  were  devolved, — a&d  to  give  them  new 
birth,  adoption  into  Christ,  and  the  seeds  of  a  new  nature^ 
so  to  become  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  the  promises,  who 
in  their  mere  naturals  did  inherit  from  Adam  nothing  but 
misery,  and  imperfection,  and  death. 

CoBlqniBi  rvgmim  tpente,  hoe  foDle^renati ; 

KoD  reeipit  feliz  Tita  semel  fonitiM.' 
Imom  mm  f al«M  ifto  aovtet  bvaerp, 

Sra  pttfio  pr»««ris  oriaiiM,  mo  propria 

Bo  Xystas  in  the  verses  written  upon  the  fount  of  Constan- 
tine.  But,  2.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  did  inflict 
any  necessity  of  sinning  upon  Adam  or  his  posterity,  be- 
cause from  tfiat  time  even  unto  this,  he  by  new  laws  hath  re- 
quired innocence  of  life,  or  repentance  and  holiness.  For  be- 
sides that  it  is  a  great  testimony  of  the  divine  favour  that 
God  will  still  employ  us,  and  6xact  more  services'  of  us,  and 
that  there  is  no  other  argument  of  joy  to  us  in  the  world, 
than  that  we  are  God's  servants,  and  there  can  be  no  greater 
testimony,  that  God  is  our  God ;  and  that  of  this  employing 
Us  in  his  service,  there  can  be  no  greater  evidence,  than  the 
giving  to  us  new  laws :  besides  this,  I  say,  if  man  could  not 
obey,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  to  require 
of  man,  what  he  knows  man  cannot  do ;  nor  with  his  justice 
to  punish  that  in  man,  which  he  knows,  man  cannot  avoid. 

43.  But  if  it  be  objected,  that  man  had  strengths  enough 
in  his  first  creation,  but  when  in  Adam  he  sinned,  in  him  also 
he  forfeited  all  his  strengths ;  and  Aerefore  his  consequent 
disability  being  his  own  fault,  cannot  be  his  excuse ;  and  to 
whatsoever  laws  God  shall  be  pleased  afterward  to  impose, 
he  cannot  plead  his  infirmity,  because  himself  having  brought 
it  on  himself,  must  suffer  for  it :'  it  being  just  in  God  to  ex- 
act tiie  law  of  him,  even  where  he  is  unable  to  keep  it,  be- 
cause God  once  made  him  able,  and  hfe  disabled  himself.  I 
Answer  many  things. 

44.  I.  lliat  Adam  had  any  more  strengths  than  we  have/ 
and  greater  powers  of  nature,  and  by  his*falliost  them  to 
himself  and  us,  being  part  of  the  question,  ought  not  to  be 
pretended,  till  it  be  proved.  Adam  was  a  man^  as  his  sons 
are,  and  no  more ;  and  God  gave  him  strength  enough  to  do 
his  duty ;  and  God  is  as  just  and  loving  to  us  afe  tohim,  and 
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bmtJk  promised  'he  will  lay  no  more  opoa  us,  than.he  wU 
make  us  able  to  bear/  Bat,  2.  He  that  disables  himself  from 
doing  his  Lord  senrioe,  if  he  does  it  on.  purpose  that  he  may 
BOt  serve  him,  may  be  punished  for  not  doing  all  that  which 
was  imposed  upon  him,  because  that  sernmt  did  ehooae  his 
disability,  that  he  might  with  some  pretence  refuse  the  ser* 
vice.  He  did  disobey  in  all  the  following  particulars ;  because 
out  of  a  resolution  not  to  obey  in  those  particulars,  he  made 
himself  unable  in  the  general.  It  is  all  one  with  the  case  of 
voluntary  and  affected  ignorance.  He  that  refuses  know^ 
ledge  lest  he  should  understand  hisduty»  and  he  thatdis* 
ables  himself  that  he  may  not  do  it,  may  be  punished  not 
only  for  not  doing  it,  but  for  making  it  impossible,  to  be 
done.  But  that  was  not  Adam's  case,  so  far  as  we.  know  ^ 
and  it  is  certain  it  was  not  ours  in  the  matter  of  his  sin.  3» 
But  if  he  commits  a  fault  which  accidentally  disables  him ; 
as  if  he  eats  too  much,/  and  be  sick  the  next  day,  and  fail 
into  a  feyer,  he  may  indeed,  and  is  justly  punished  for  his 
gluttony,  but  be  is  not  punishable  for  omitting  that,  which 
in  his  present  weakness  he  can  no  ways  perform.  The  rea-* 
son  is,  because  this  disability  was  involuntary,  and  an  evil 
accident ;  of  itself  a  punishment  of  his  sin,  and  therefore  of 
itself  not  punishable ;  .and  this  involuntariness  is  still  the 
more  notorious  and  certain,  as  the  consequents  are  the  more 
remote.  4.  No  man  can  be  aniiw.erable  to  God  for  the  cont. 
sequent  of  his  sin»  unless  it  be  natural,  foretold,  or  foreseen; 
but  for  the  sin  itself  he  is ;  and  as  for  the  consequents  snperin*' 
duced  by  Qod,  be  must  suffer  them,  but  not  answer  for  them* 
For  th^  being  in  the  bands  of  God,  are  not  the  wodu  of 
m»'s  hands ;  God  hath  effected  it  upon  the  sinner,  he  is 
the  author  of  it,  and  by  it  he  is  directly  glorified ;  and  there* 
fore  though  by  it  the  sinner  is  ppnished,  yet  for  it  he  oaonot 
be  punished  again*  6.  But  that  I  may  bome  to  the  ca9e  of  the 
prc^swt  argument.  This  measure  and  line  of  justice  are  most 
evident  in  laws  to  be  imposed  after  the  disability  is  con* 
tracted,  and  not  foreseen  before ;  concerning  whii^  tb^re 
can  be  no  piretence  of  justice  that  the  breaoh  of  theoo^  should 
be  pmished-  If  a  law  be.alre^dy  imposed,  and  a  man  by  his 
fault  los^a  those  assistance9«  without  which  he  cpuld  not 
ke^.the,law#  h^  may  nevertheless  in  the  rigour  of  jufiti<^be 
punished  for  not  keeping  it,  because  the  law  was  given  him 
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wh«n  ho  had.Btrengtb,  .and  h«  ought  to  bay  preserted^t* 
For.  though  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  a  new  law  to  whichhe 
is  not  enieibled,  yet  for  his  sin  he  shall  jiot  be  disobliged  from 
an  old  law.  to  which  he  was  enabled.  Althongh  God  will  not 
exceed  his  measores,  or  do  wrong  to  a  sinner,  yet  by  his^in 
he  shall  receive  no  favoor,  or  immunity.  Bat  in  laws  to  be 
imposed  .afterward,  the  case,  I  say,  is  otherwise.  Becaose 
the  persons  are  not  capable  of  any  such  law ;  and  God  know^ 
ingthey  cannot  perform  them>  cannot  intend  they  should; 
and  therefore  cannot  justly  punish  them,  for  not  doing  that^ 
which  himself  did'Uever  heartily  intend  they  shoidd  do,  be-i 
cause  he  knew  they  could  not.  The  instances  will  make  the 
matter  to  be  confessed.  Suppose  a  man  falling  into  drunk-* 
enness,  should,  bv  the  divine  judgment,  fall  lame;  can.  God 
afterward  exact  it  of  him  that  he  should  leap  and  dance  in 
public  festivities,  when  he  can  neither  go  nor  stand  i  If  so, 
suppose  yet  further,  that  by  the  divine  judgment  he  should 
fall  mad;  is  the  mad  man  capable  of  a  new  law.?  I  suppose 
it  will  not  be  said  he  is :  or  if  it  be,  suppose  yet  further,  that 
he  be  taken  speechless,  and  senseless,  or  die :  can  God  still 
exact  of  him  obedience  to  any  new  commandment  i  If  he  be 
dead,  his  day  is  done,  he  can  work  no  more,  nor  be  obliged 
any  more ;  and  so  it  is,  if  he  be  mad,  or  any  ways  disabled ; 
the  case  is  all  one.  For  whatsoever  the  disability  be,  the  in* 
capacity,  and  imposibility,  and  the  excuse,  are  the  same.  6. 
When  God,  as  it  is  said,  punished  the  first  sin  with  a  conse- 
quent disability  of  doing  any  future  services,  if  he  also  pu- 
nishes the  not  doing  what  he  afterward  imposes,  I  ask,  whe- 
ther this  later  punishment  be  precisely  due  to  the  later,  or  to 
the  former  sin?  If  to  the  later,  then  in  vain  is  it  laid  upon 
the  former  account;  and  yet,  if  it  be  laid  upon  its  own,  it  is 
high  injustice;  because  of  this  law  the  man  was  not  a  sub- 
ject capable  when  it  was  imposed,  the  man  was  dead  before 
the  ktw  tvas  alive :  and-  a  tree  is  as  much  capable  of  a  law,  as 
a  man  is  of  an  impossible  commandment.  But  if  the  punish- 
ment of  this  later  be  infiicted  upon  the  sinner  for  the  first 
transgr^sion  by  which  he  disabled  himself,  then  in  vain  was 
the  Uter  commandment  imposed.  For  since  the  later  sin 
wA6  unavoidable,  and  the  first  sin  deserved  the  whole  damna- 
tion, what  end  could  there  be  of  imposing  this  new  law,  by 
wbiek  Gckl  eould  not  serve' any  new  purpose,  no,  not  fof  the 
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manifestation  of  his  justice  in  condemning  him  i  For  if  the 
first  sin  deserved  condemnation,  there  was  no  need  to  intro- 
duce  a  new  pretence*  and  to  seek  an  occasion  to  slay  him. 
But  if  it  did  not«  it  is  certain  the  new  sin  could  not  make' it 
just  to  do  what  was  not  just  before,  because  by  this  new. 
omission  there  can  be  no  new  guilt  contracted.  But  of  thia 
I  shall  g^ye  yet  a  further  account,  when  I  shall  discourse  in 
what  sense  God  can  be  said  to  punish  one  sin  with  another.. 
45.  The  consequent  of  the  parts  of  this  discourse  is  this, 
that  since  the  sin  of  Adam  did  not  dc  bauch  our  nature  by  toy 
natural  efficiency  of  the  sin  itself,  nor  by  our  being  in  thQ 
loins  of  Adam,  nor  yet  by  any  sentence  or  decree  of  God, 
we  are  not  by  Adam's  sin  made  necessarily  and  naturally 
vicious,  and  inclined  to  evil,  but  are  left  in  our  mere  nature, 
such  as  it  was,  and' such  as  it  is  ^ 

■  J  Nee  si  miseram  [Nut on]  Sinonem  * 


Fin&it,  vtoaa  etiam  mettdtcemqiM  improUa  6oget  *. 

Nature  makes  us  miserable  and  imperfect,  but  not  criminal. 
*Eav  €v<n(i^  fig  avOpwiroCf  Btov  i<mv '  iav  81  aorcjSp  rig  av9pw- 
irog,  Tov  SiojSoXou'  ovKOTTor^c  ^v<r£(i>c»  a^'  a^o  r^c  iawovyvd' 
fine  yiv6fiBvog,  They  are  the  words  of  St.  Ignatius*  the  mar- 
tyr: ''  If  any  man  be  a  pious  and  a  good  man,  he  is  of  God ; 
if  he  be  impious,  he  is  of  the  devil.  Not  by  nature,  but  made 
so  by  his  own  proceedings.'*    To  all  which  I  add  this ; 

46.  That  in  Scripture  there  is  no  signification  of  any  cor- 
ruption or  depravation  of  our  souls  by  Adam's  sin ;  which  I 
shall  manifest  by  examination  of  all  those  places,  which  are 
the  pretence  of  the  contrary  doctrine.  For  if  God  hath  not 
declared  in  Scripture  any  such  thing,  we  have  the  common 
notions  of  his  justice,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  truth, 
in  prejudice  of  the  contrary. 

'  Idem  MDiit  Jacobns  Fab«r  in  5.  Rom.  Nibil  not  ex  Aclamo  tnhere  nisi  obli- 
f»tjott«n  ad  mortem.  Albertos  PigUu  Oonlnw.  de  Peooato  Grig,  el  Ambr.  Catha- 
riaas  de  Lapra  Hominis  el  Peecalo  Grig,  statoont,  pecoatam  originia  nop  fambcre 
▼enn  peccati  rationem,  sed  eitae  Unt6m  reaton,  quo  posteri  prironram  parentom 
propter  tranegreiaioiMm  illonim  priauBTam,  fine  aliqao  ? itio  pfoprio  el  iabaereate, 
patane  pra?itale  deTtooti  Uaeaotar. 

a  iSo.  S.  *  Epist.  ad  Magnea. 
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SECTION  IL 

Consideralion  of  the  Ohjectiom  againU  the  former  Doctrine, 

47.  The  first  is,  **  Every  imagination  of  the  thongfats  of 
man's  heart  is  only  evil  continually"."  I  answer,  it  is  true, 
they  were  so,  but  it  was  their  own  fault,  not  Adam's ;  for  so 
it  is  said  expressly,  "  All  flesh  hath  corrupted  bis  way  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence V  2.  If 
this  corruption  had  been  natural  and  unavoidable,  why  did 
God  punish  all  the  world  for  it,  except  eight  persons  i  Why 
did  he  punish  those  that  could  not  help  it  ?  and  why  did 
others  escape  that  were  equally  guilty  ?  Is  not  this  a  respect 
of  persons,  and  partiality  to  some,  and  iniquity  towards  all  i 
which  far  be  it  from  the  Judge  of  all  the  wor)d.  3.  God 
might  as  well  have  punished  all  the  world,  for  sleeping  once 
in  a  day,  or  for  being  hungry,  as  for  sinningi  if  so  to  do  be 
natural  and  unavoidable.  4.  If  God  in  these  words  com* 
plained  of  their  natural  and  original  corruption,  why  did  he 
but  then,  as  if  it  were  a  new  thing,  complain  of  it,  and  re- 
pent that  he  had  made  man,  since  he  proved  so  bad  ?  6.  This 
malice  and  corruption  were  such,  that  God  did  send  Noah,  the 
preacher  of  righteousness,  to  draw  the  world  from  it.  But  no 
man  supposes,  that  it  was  fit  to  send  a  preacher  to  debort 
them  from  being  guilty  of  original  sin.  Therefore  it  was  good 
counsel; 

■  Damqva  tt  ipsom 

Ccioeale,  nan  qua  Ubi  vilionuB  ioMTMii  oHa 
NatBn»  Mt  •tiuB  consaeivdo  mala ;  naipqiw 
Ncglecti*  oreDda  6Ux  laiiMoUur  agrit  T. 

Blame  not  nature,  but  diy  own  evil  customs ;  for  thy  neglect 
of  thy  fields  will  make  fern  and  thistles  to  grow.  It  is  not 
only,  because  the  ground  is  accursed,  but  because  it  is  neg- 
lected, that  it  beaJTS  thorns.  ''  Errasti,  si  existimas  nobiscum 
vitia  nasci:  supervenernnt,*  ingesta  sunt,"  said  Seneca': 
"  Tbou  art  deceived,  if  thou  thinkest  that  vices  are  bom  with 
us.  No,  they  are  superinduced,  and  come  in  upon  us  aftei^ 
ward." 

48.  And  by  this  we  may  the  better  understand  the  fol- 

"  G«ii.  vi.  5.  «  V«r.  If. 

1  UoimU  S.  1.  3.  34.  *  %ial.  94. 
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lowing  worda ;  '''I  wlUnot  again  curse  the  ground  any  more 
for  man's  sake ;  for  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil 
from  his  youth*."  Concerning  which,  note,  that  these  words 
are  not  two  sentences.  For  this  is  not  the  reason  why  God 
gave  over  smiting,  because '  man  was  corrupt  from  hisyouth/ 
For  if  this  had  been  the  reason,  it  would  have  come  to  pass, 
that  the  same  cause  which  moved  Ood  to  smite,  would  also 
move  him  to  forbear,  which  were  a  strange  economy.  The 
words  therefore  are  not  a  reason  of  his  forbearing,  but  an  ag- 
gravation of  his  kindness ;  as  if  hq  had  said.  Though  man  be 
continually  evil,  yet  I  will  not,  for  all  that,  any  more  drown 
the  world  for  man's  being  so  evil :  and  so  the  Hebrews  not^ 
th$;t  ^e  particle  o  sometimes  signifies '  although.' 

49..  But  the  great  outcry  in  this  question  is  upon  confi- 
dence of  the  words  of  David;  *'  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wick- 
edness, and  in  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me^"  To 
which  I  answer,  diat  the  words  are  a  Hebraism,  and  signify 
nothing  but  an  aggrandation  of  bis  sinfulness,  and  are  in^ 
tended  {qv  a  high  expression^  meaning  that  'I  am  wholly 
and  entirely  wicked.'  For  the  verification  of  which  exposition* 
there  are  diyers parallel  places  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  Thoii 
wert  ipy  hope,  when  I  hanged  yet  upon  my  njioUier's  breasts ;" 
and,  ''  The  ungodly  are  froward  even  from  their  mother's 
womb;  ^  soon  as  they  b^  born,  they  go  astray,  and  speal^ 
lies  t"  which,  because  it  cannot  be  true  in  tlie  letter,  piust  be 
an  idiotism,  or  propriety  of  phrase,  apt  to  explicate  the  others 
and  signify  only  a  ready,  a  prompt,  a  great,  and  universal 
wickedness.  The  like  to  this  is  that  saying  of  the  Phari? 
sees ;  "Thou  wert  altogether  bom  in  sin,  and  dost  thou  teach 
us  *^r'  which  phrase  and  manner  of  speaking,  being  plainly  a 
reproach  of  the  poor  blind  man  and  a  disparagement  of  him, 
did  mean  only  to  call  him  a  very  wicked  person,  but  not  that 
be  ba4  derived  his  sin  originally,  and  from  his  birth ;  for  that 
had  been  their  own  case  as  much  as  his ;  and  therefore  St. 
Chiysostom  explaining  this  phrase,  says,  '0<nive^  fk^yov,  Ik 
TpvniQ  nSfxii^c  iv.  ifta^tai^  el  <rv,  **  It  is  as  if  they  should  say, 
TbOu  bast  been  a  sinner  all  thy  life-ti^e."  To  the  same  sense 
are  thos0  words  of  Job ; ''  I  have  guided  her  (the  widow)  from 
my  mother's  womb^.*'    And  in  this  expression  and  severity 

»  Gfo.  viii.  %X.  ^  PmL  u.  ^• 

c  John,  is.  34.  ^  Job,  xxxi.  18. 
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of  hyperbole  it  is,  that  Oodaggravated  the  sins  of  bis  people '; 
^^Tbou  wast  called  a  transgressor  from  the  womb*/'  Aad 
this  way  of  expressing  a  great  state  of  misery  we  find  used 
among  the  heathen  writers :  for  so  Seneca  brings  in  C&Hpoft 
complaining;  > 

Infanti  qaoqira 


Dcereta  nton  est.  VuU  qvi«  tmm  IriitHi 
Sorlitos  uQqoan  ?  riderun  Doodom  diemt 
Rt  jam  limebar. 

Mors  ne  aotecetnt,  aliqiiiii  intra  Yitcera 
Malenm  Icthuai  pntooqnU  fatis  lolit : 
Scd  DBMiqatd  et  peoeavit  ?  • 1 

Something  like  St  Bernard's,  "  Damnatus  antequam  natas,** 
*' '  I  was  condemned  before  I  was  born ;'  dead  before  I  Was 
alive;  and  death  seized  upon  me  in  my  mother's  womb. 
Somebody  brought  in  a  hasty  and  a  too  forward  death,  but 
did  he  sin  also  V*  An  expression  not  unlike  this  we  hav€f  in 
Lucian  ;  ^tfjytvwmci  ftoi  fifj  irt^uwJri  icaic^  ylvM^m]  "Pardon 
me  that  I  was  not  born  wicked,"  or  *  born  to  be  wicked/  2.  If 
David  had  meant  it  literally,  it  had  not  signified  that  himself 
was  bom  in  original  sin,  but  that  his  father  and  mother  sinned 
when  they  begat  him :  which  the  eldest  son  that  he  begat  of 
Bathsheba,  for  aught  I  know,  might  have  said  truer  than 
he  in  this  sense.  And  this  is  the  exposition  of  Clemens 
Aiexandrinus  ',  save  only  that  by  *  my  mother'  he  undentaads 
*  Eva  /  Kai  ei  Iv  d/uaprf^  (rvvccX^^Oif,  aXX  ovk  avroc  iv  itfMptt^ 
"Though  he  was  conceived  in  sin,  yet  he  was  not  in  the  sin;" 
'  peccatrtx  concepit,  sed  non  peccatorem ;'  she  sinned  in  the 
conception,  not  David.  And  in  the  following  words  he 
speaks  home  to  the  main  article.  Aiyirtjirav  n^uv,  voS  lir6^ 
vtvtnv  TO  y(wii9lv  iraiSfov ;  rj  iric  vrb  r^v  tow  'A8afi  woirfir- 
TioKiv  apav  to  fAtiS^v  Ivlpyifirav  ;  "  Let  them  tell  us  where^  an 
infant  did  fornicate,  or  how  he,  who  had  done  nothing,  conld 
fall  under  the  curse  of  Adam  :*'  meaning,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
same  evil  that  he  did.  3.  If  it  did  relate  to  his  own  pereon, 
he  might  mean  that  he  was  begotten  with  that  sanguine  dis- 
position, and  libidinous  temper,  that  was  the  original  of  his 
vile  adultery :  and  then,  though  David  said  diis  truly  of  Um- 
self,  yet  it  is  not  true  of  all,  not  of  those  whose  temper  is 
phlegmatic  and  inactive.  4.  If  David  had  meant  this  of  him* 

•  laa.  ilf  UL  8.  '  Phouiiaa.  143.  S«br6der.  p.'l99. 

-   •  i  l^b.  3.  StroB.  axferMD.  - 
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ndfi  and  that  in  regard  of  original  sin,  this  had  been  so. far 
from  being  a  penitential  expression,  or  a^  confessing  of  bis 
sin,  that  it  .had  been  a  plain  accusation  of  God,  and  an  ex-; 
cosing  of  himself..  As  if  he  had  said,  VO  Lord^  I  confess  I 
have  sinned  in  this  horrible  murder  and  adultery;  but  thou, 

0  Gody  knowest  how  it  comes  to.  pass,  even  by  that  fatal 
punishment^ .which,  thou  didst,  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  inflict  on 
me  and  nil  mankind  aboTe  three  thousand  years  before  I  was. 
bom,  thereby  making  me  to  fall  into  so  horrible  corruption 
of  nature,  that  unless  thou  didst  irresistibly  force  me  from  it; 

1  cannot  abstain  from  any.  sin,  being  most  ni^uraUy  inclined 
to  all.  In  this  sinfulness  hath  my  mother  conceived. me,  and 
that  bath  produced  in.me  this  sad  effect.' — Who  would  sup-^ 
pose  David  to  make  fiuch  a  confession,  or  in  his  sorrow  to 
hope  for.  pardon  for  upbraiding  not  his  own  folly,  but  the  de- 
crees of  God  i  5.  But  .that  David  thought  nothing  of  this,  or 
^y  thing  like  it,  we  may  understand  by  the  preceding  words, 
which  are  as  a  preface  to  these  in  the  objection,  "  Against 
thee  only  have  I  sinned  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight,  that 
thou.mightest  be  justified  in  thy  saying,  and  clear  when  thou 
art  judged-"  He  that  thus  acquits  God,  cannot  easily  be  sup- 
posed,- in  the  very  next  breath,  so  fiercely  to  accuse  him. 
&  To  which  also  add  the  following  words;  which  are  a  suf- 
ficient reproof  of  idl  strange  senses  in  the  other ; "  In  sin  hath 
my  mother  conceived  me.  But  lo,  thou  requirest  truth  in 
the  inward  parts;"  as  if  he  had  said^  '.Though  I  am  so  wicked, 
y^  thylaws  are  good,  and  I  therefore  so  much  the  worse, 
because. I  am  contrary  to  thy  laws:  they  require  truth  and 
sincerity  in  the  soul,  but  I  am  false  and  perfidious/ — But  if 
this  had  been  natural  for  him  so  to  be^  and  unavoidable,  God, 
who  knew  it  perfectly  well,  would  have  expected  nothing  else 
of  bim*  "  For  .he  will  not  require  of  a  stone  to  speak,  nor  of 
%e  to  be  cold,  unless  himself  be  pleased  to  work  a  miracle 
to  have  them  so.        . 

60.  But. St«  Paul ^  affirms,  that,  'by  nature  we  were  the 
cbiMren  of  wrath.'.  True,  we  were  so>  when  we  were  dead  in 
sins,  and  before  :we  were  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  life  and 
grace* .  We  wax  so ;.  now  we  are  not.  We  were  so  by  our 
own  :$in9BV0rtbiness  and  filthy  conversation ;  now  we  being  re« 
generated  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  we  are  alive  unto  God, 

k  Bikhe*.  il.  f,  3. 
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ftod  no  longer  heirs  of  wrath.  This  therefore,  as  appears  by 
the  discourse  of  St  Paul,  relates  not  to  onr  original  sin,  bnt 
to  the  actual ;  and  of  this  sense  of  the  word  'natuk^/  in  thcr 
matter  of  sinning^  we  have  Jnstin  Martyr,  or  whoerer  is  the 
author  of  the  questions  and  answers  *  ad  orthodozos'  to  be 
witness ' :  for,  answering  those  words  of  Scripture, '  there  is 
not  any  one  clean  who  is  born  of  a  woman,'  and  there  is  none 
begotten  who  hath  not  committed  sin:  he  says,  their  mean« 
ing  cannot  extend  to  Christ,  for  he  was  not  wtfVKiifc  afiapTa¥$nf, 
"bom  to  sin ;"  but  he  is  " natura  ad  peccandum  natus,''  vsfv^ 
iM^c  ofUifTavuv,  6  Kara  r^v  avdotpcrov  irpoaipBtnv  £ywy  karrhv  dc 
•A  irpiirrciv  &  fioCkenu  drt  ayaOA,'sin  ^Xa, "  by  nature  bom  ttf 
sin,  who  by  the  choice  of  his  own  will  is  author  to  himself  to 
do  what  he  list,  whether  it  be  good  or  eril/'  The  following 
words  are  eaten  out  by  time ;  but  upon  this  ground  whaterer 
he  said  of  infants,  must  needs  have  been  to  better  purposes 
than  is  usually  spoken  of  in  this  article.  2.  Heirs  of  wrath, 
signifies  persons  liable  to  punishment,  heirs  of  death.  It  is 
a  usual  expression  among  the  Hebrews.  So  '  sons  of  death* 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  those  that  deserre  death,  or  are 
condemned  to  die.  Thus  Judas  Iscariot  is  called,  *  the  son 
of  perdition^ ;'  and  so  is  that  sayiog  of  David  to  Nathan, '  The 
man  that  hath  done  this,  shall  surely  die  ^'  In  the  Hebrew  it 
is,  'he  is  the  son  of  death.'  And  so  were  those  Ephesians, 
'  children'  or  sons '  of  wrath'  before  their  conversion ;  that  is, 
they  had  deserved  death.  3.  By  'nature'  is  here  most  l&ely 
to  be  meant  that  which  Galen  calls  fimc  lirfaerifroc, '  an  ac- 
quisite  nature,'  that  is;  rii  $&n,  'customs'  and  evil  habits* 
And  so  Suidas  expounds  the  word  in  this  very  place ;  not 
only  upon  the  account  of  grammar,  and  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  best  authors,  but  also  upon  an  excellent  reason.-  His 
words  are  these :  *'Orav  Si  Xffit  6  'Airc^aroXoc,  leal  li/up  rhcvtt 
^itni  ipyjig,  «ac  kuI  oi  XoatoX,  ov  icera  rwro  t&  oi|^aiuo/i€i/ovriic 
^itntog  X^£i*  HTcl  rov  iroc^aavroc  av  liv  rb  tyioKiifJUL.  ^AXki  ri)v 
IfifMovov  Kol  Kojcfamtv  Siodtao/,  koL  xpovtav  luA  XBvtipdp  irvv^cov. 
''When  the  Apostle  says,  we  were  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  he  means  not  that  which  is  the  usual  signification  of 
nature,  for  then  it  were  not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  him 
that  made  them  such ;  but  it  means  an  abiding  and  vile  ha* 
bit,  a  wicked  and  a  lasting  custom."     Kai  yap  ro  ccAurfiivov 

'QiMMt.  88.  ^  Jobs,  xvii.  IS.  I  2  Sam.  %u,  5. 
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&rrcp  irefvK&c  48*?  ytv^tu,  sftitfa  Aristotle"* :  *  Ctt^tmn  is 
nature.^  For  '  often'  and '  always'  are  not  far  asunder.  Na** 
tare  is  'always/  cttsfeom  is  'almost  always.'  To  tbe  same  sense 
are  those  words  of  Porphyry  •  5  Toftc  ireiXiuoic  tui  tyyi^c  diUp 
j^yovArac,  /JeXrfarovc  «  6vrac  ^i<ni  koL  twv  apiatvv  j^tflc^ac 
p(ov,  wg  xpwro^  yivoc  vofdZwdai — **  The  ancients  who  lived 
iikest  to  God,  and  were  by*  nature  the  best^  living  the  best 
life,  were  a  golden  generation^ — 4.  "By  nature/  means  not  by 
birth  and  natural  extraction,  or  any  original  derivation  from 
Adam,  in  this  place :  for  of  this  these  Ephesians  were  no  more 
guilty  than  every  one  else,  and  no  more  before  their  conrer'* 
sion  than  after ;  but» '  by  nature*  signifies  6vt^,  aXrfi&c,  so 
tile  Greek  Scholiast  rendem  it;  'really,  beyond  opinion;' 
'  plend  et  omnino/  '  entirely,  or  wholly/  so  the  Syriac ;  and 
so  St.  Jerome  affimtt  that  the*  ancients  did  expound  itt 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  same  phrase.  Gal.  iv* 
8.  "  Te  did  service  to  them  which, '  by  nature*  are  no  gods," 
that  is,  which  '  really'  are  none.  And  as  these  Ephesians 
were  before  their  conversion,  so  were  the  Israelites  in  the 
dajTs  of  their  rebellion,  a  wicked  stubborn  people,  insomucli 
that  they  are  by  the  Prophet  called  "  children  of  tnlnsgres* 
sios,  a  seed  of  MsehoodV  But  these  and  the  like  places 
have  no  f<Mce  at  all  but  what  they  borroW  from  the  ignorance 
of  that  sense  and  acceptation  of  the  word  in  those  languages,- 
which  ought  to  be  the  ineasnre  of  them. 

61.  But  it  is  hard  upon  suth  meatt  accounts  to  reckon  all 
children  to  be  born  enemies  of  God,  that  is,  bastards  and  not 
sons,  heirs  of  hell  and  damnation,  full  of  sin  and  vile  corrup- 
tion, when  the  Holy  Scriptures  propound  children  as  imitable 
for  their  pretty  innocence  and  sweetness,  and  decl&re  them 
rather  heirs  of  heaven  than  hell.  '  In  malice  be  children :' 
and, '  unless  we  become  like  to  children,  we  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  *^  /  and, '  their  angels  behold  the 
lace  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  V  Heaven  is  theirs^ 
Giod  is  their  father^  angels  are  appropriated  to  them ;  they 
are  hee  from  malice,  and  imitable  by  men.  These  are  better 
wKMrds  than  are  usually  given  them ;  and  signify,  that  they 
are  beloved  of  God,  not  hated,  designed  for  heaven,  and  bom 
to  il>  though  brought  thither  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 

■>  Ariiil.  RlKt.  1. 1.  c.  11.        "  Ub.  4.  de  Baa  Anim.      •  Ita.  Iwlu  4. 
P  1  Cor.  Kiv.  SO.  H  Matt,  xviii.  3.  '  Matt  x? Ui.  10. 
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Christ,  not  born  for  hdl :  that  was  'prepared  for  the  devil 
and  hia  angels/  not  for  innocent  babes.  This  does  not  call 
them  naturally  wiclced,  but  rather  naturally  innocent;  a^d  is 
a  better  account  than  is  commonly  given  them  by  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin. 

62.  But  not  concerning  children^  but  of  himself  St.  Paul 
complains,  that  his  nature  and  his  principles  of  action  and 
choice  are  corrupted.  *'  There  is  a  law  in  my  members, 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  * ;"  and  many  other 
words  to  the  same  purpose:  all  which  indeed  have ^ been 
strangely  mistaken  to  very  ill  purposes,  so  that  the  whole 
chapter  so,  as  is  commonly  ezpounded/is  nothing  but  a  temp- 
tation to  evil  life,  and  a  patron  of  impiety.  Concerning 
which  I  have  in  the  next  chapter  given  account,  and  freed  it 
from  the  common  abuse.  But  if  this  were  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  which  I  there  reprove,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  the  present  question,  that  St.  Paul  does  not  say, 
"  This  law  in  our  members  comes  by  nature,  or,  is  derived 
from  Adam.'^  A  man  may  bring  a  law  upon  himself  by  vi- 
cious custom,  and  that  may  be  as  prevalent  as  nature,  and 
more ;  because  more  men  have  by  philosophy  and  illuminat- 
ed reason  cured  the  disposition  of  their  nature,  than  have 
cured  their  vicious  habits.  Add  to  this,  that  St,  Paul  puts 
tfais  uneasiness,  and  this  carnal  law  in  his  members,  wholly 
upon  the  account  of  being '  under  the  law,'  and  of  his  not 
being  vnder  Christ,  not  upon  the  accotint  of  Adam's  preva- 
rication, as  is  plain  in  the  analogy  of  the  whole  chapter. 

53.  As  easy  also  it  is  to  understand  these  words  of  St.  * 
Paul  without  prejudice  to  this  question  :  '^  Tlie  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  he  know  them  * :"  meaning,  as  is  supposed,  that  there  is  in 
our  natures  an  ignorance  and  averseness  from  spiritual  things 
that  is,  a  contrariety  to  God.  But  it  is  observable,  that,  did 
word  which  the  Apostle  uses  is  ;/wxucoc,  which  is  not  properly 
rendek-ed  '  natural'  but '  animal,'  and  it  certainly  ndeansa  man 
that  is  guided  only  by  natural  reason,  without  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  ^vxuco?  KoXti  6  awioTokac  rifv  rote  a*^ 
Opwwucmc  XoyKr/ioTc  ra  Trgayfiara  iwirplirovra  koL  rqv  rou  irpay- 
ftarog  Bvioyuav  fifi  ii\ovTa.  So  Suidas.  An  animal  man; 
that  is  a  philosopher,  or  a  rational  man,  such  as  were  the 

•  Rom.  vii.  9S.     •  «  1  Cor.ii.  14. 
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Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  tipon  the  stock  and  account 
X)f  the  leiuming  of  all  their  schools,  could  never  discern  the 
excellences  of  the  Gospel  mysteries ;  as  of  God  incarnate, 
Christ  dying,  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  like.  For 
this  word  ypvxiKoc,  or  •  animal,'  and  another  word  used  often 
by  the  Apostle,  aopKiicbc/ carnal,*  are  opposed  to  irvcv/iarucoCf 

•  spiritual  ;'and  aire  states  of  evil,  or  of  imperfection,  in  which 
while  a  man  remains,  he  cannot  do  the  work  of  God.    For 

*  animality,'  which  is  a  relying  upon  natural  principles  witlr* 
out  revelation,  is  a  state  privatively  opposed  to  the  *  Spirit ;' 
and  a  man  in  that  state  cannot  be  saved,  because  he  wants  a 
vital  part,  he  wants  the  Spirit,  which  is  a  part  of  the  coteti- 
tution  of  a  Christian  in  that  capacity,  who  consists  of  body, 
and  soul,  and  Spirit;  and  therefore  ^animawidioutSpiritua,' 
'  the  soul  without  the  Spirit,'  is  not  sufficient    For  as  the 
soul  is  a  sufficient  principle  of  all  the  actions  of  life,  in  order 
to  our  natural  end  and  perfection,  but  it  can  bear  us  no  fur^ 
ther;  so  there  must  be  another  principle  in  order  to  a  su- 
pernatural end,  and  that  is  the  Spirit ;  called  by  St.  Paul, 
pin  KrltrtQ,  '  the  new  creation ;'  by  St.  Peter, '  divine  nature  ;* 
and  by  this  we  become  renewed  in  the  inner  man:  the  in-* 
fusion  of  this  new  nature  into  us  is  called  regeneration;  and 
it  is  the  great  principle  of  godliness,  called,  grace  or  the 
Spirit,  airlppLa  Gfioi),  '  the  seed  of  God,'  and  by  it  we  are  be- 
gotten by  God,  and  brought  forth  by  the  church  to  the  hopes 
and  beginnings  of  a  new  life,  and  a  supernatural  end.    And 
although  I  cannot  say^  that  this  is  a  third  substance  distinct 
from  soul  and  body,  yet  it  is  a  distinct  principle  put  into  us 
by  God,  without  which  we  cannot  work,  and  by  which  we  can ; 
and  therefore  if  it  be  not  a  substance,  yet  it  is  more  tlmn  a 
metaphor ;  it  is  a  real  being,  permanent  and  inherent-;  but 
yet  such  as  can  be  lessened  and  extinguished. 

But '  carnality,'  or  the  state  of  being  in  the  flesh,  is  not 
privatively  opposed,  but  contrarily  also,  to  the  spiritual  state 
or  the  state  of  grace.  But  as  the  first  is  not  a  sin  derived  from 
Adam,  so  neither  is  the  second.  The  first  is  only  an  imper- 
fection, or  want  of  supernatural  aids ;  the  other  is  indeed  a 
direct  state  of  sin,  and  hated  by  God,  but  superinduced  by 
choice,  and  not  descending  naturally. .  Now  to  the  spiritual 
state,  nothing  is  in  Scripture  opposed  but  th^se  two ;  and 
neither  of  these,  when  it  is  sinful,  can  be  pretended^  upon  the 
VOL.  IX.  n 
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stock  or  argument  of  any  scripturesj  to  deBceu4  from  A^^P^  i 
ther^ore  all  the  etate  of  opposition  to  graoe,  is  owi^g  tooi^^ 
selves^  and  not  tp  him*     Adam  indeed  did  leay«  us  aU  in  ai^ 
animal  esta^,  but  this  state  is.  not  a  state  of  enmity,  or  dir 
rect  opposition  to  God«  but  a  state  insufficient  and  imper* 
feet    No  xnan  can  perish  for  being  an  animal  man,  that  is^ 
^  not  bi^vi^g  any  supernatural  revelations,  but  fov  not  con* 
i^Xlting  tp  them  when  he  hath,  that  is,  for  being  carnal  aa 
well  ai^  animal ;  and  that  he  is  carnal,  is  wholly  his  own  choice* 
In  the  state  of  animality  he  cannot  go  to  heaven ;  but  neither 
yf  i)l  that  alone  bear  him  to  hell :  and  therefore  Qod  doesnol 
let  a.  man  alone  in  that  state :  for  either  God  suggests  to  him 
what  is  spiritual ;  or  if  he  does  not,  it  is  because  himself  hath 
si^perinduced  some^ung  t^t  is  ca,ma^ 

£^  Hi^ving  now  ezjdicated  those  scriptures  which  have 
ipffde.  BOfSkB  difficulty  in  this  question,  to  what  topic  soever  we 
8^1  return,  all  things  are  j^lain  and  clear  in  this  article^ 
'  Noza  caput  s^ quitur,'  '^The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.'-^ 
'^  Neque  virtutes,  neque  vitia  parentum  liberis  imputantur/^ 
saith  St  leroQie  ;  "  Neither  the  vices  nor  the  virtuea  of  the 
p;iren|k8  are^impute<^  to  the  children  °/'    And  therefore  when 
Dion  Chrysostomus  had  reproved  Solon'slaws,  which  in  som^ 
cases  condemn  the  innocent  posterity ;  he  adds  this  in  ho- 
nour of  God.'s  law  •  nX^v  ircuSac  koLjIvoq  oiKhrl^umv,  w^  b^t, 
xQvdff.agTap6vriav'  aXX'  liccurroc  airt^  ylvirairiig  arvx^ac  alrioC} 
f  "that  it  doe^  not,  like  the  law  of  the  Athenians,  punish  the 
9^^J4ren  and  kindred  of  the  criminal ;  but  every  man  is  the 
^use  of  h|a  own  misfortune/' — But  concerning  this,  it  will 
not  be  ^mii^s^  in  order  to  many  good  purposes,  to  observe  the 
^hol^  epp^my  an4  dispensation  of  the  divinie  justice  in,  this 


SECTION   III. 
Bow  GodpunidkSM  the  Father* s  Sin  ujHm  the  Children. 

55p  I.  God  may  and  ddes  very  often  bless  children  to  reward 
their  fether's  piety ;  aS  is  notorious  ii>  the  famous  descent  of 
Abraham's  family.  But  the  same  is  not  the  reason  of  favours 
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mA  pmMfaiMQtft*  7or  such  is  the  natore  of  benefits^  thftt- 
ha  in  whose  povevlliey  ax^  nay  withoat  injuatieQ  gi^e  them, 
why»  and  when,  and  to  whoni>  he  please* 

66.  n.  God  never  ioipiiteB  the  falhei^a  sin  to  the  son  otf 
MlatiTc,  fonaally  making  him  guilty^  or  being  angry  with  the 
innocent  eternally.  It  were  blasphemy  to  affirm  so  fierce 
■nd  violent  a  cmdty  of  the  most  merciful  Saviour  and  Father 
of  mankind ;  and  it  was  yet  never  imagined  or  affirmed  by 
any  that  I  know  of,  that  God  did  yet  ever  damn  an  innocent 
«on»  thongh  the  father  were  the  vikst  person,  and  committed 
tfce  greatest  evib  of  the  world,  actually,  personally,  choosing^ 
If,  and  malicaooaly :  and  why  it  should  by  so  many,  timd  so' 
^nfidently,  be  affirmed  in  a  lesser  isstanoe*  in  so  une()md  9 
ansa,  and  at  salcmg  a  dislanoe,  I  cannot  sospeet  any  leaaoBrf 
nntarch,  in  his  book  against  Herodotas*  affirms^  that  it  ia 
not  likdy  they  would,  meaning  fiiat  it  was  unjust  to,  revenge 
an  injury  whidi  the  Samtans  did  to  the  C<H4nthiatts  threef 
handred  years  before.  But  to  revenge  it  for  ever,  upon  all 
gpnieratian%  and  wi&  an  eternal  anger  upon  some  persons^ 
even  the  most,  innocent,  cannot  without  trembling  be  spoken 
or  imagined  of  Ood,  whois  tike  great  'lover  of  souk/  What' 
soever  the  matter  be  in  temporal  inflictions,  of  which  in  the 
next  propositions  I  shall  give  account,  yet  if  the  question  bef 
eencetniag  eternal  damnation,  it  was  never  said,  never  Areat- 
ened,  by  €kMi  to  pas»  flrom  fother  to  the  son.  When  GocF 
punishes  one  relative  for  the  sin  of  another,  he  does  it  as* 
fiaea  are  taken  in  our  law^  '  salvo  contenemento,'  '  the  prin* 
cipal  stake  being  safe;'  it  may  be  justice  to  seize  upon  all 
the  smaller  portions;  at  least  it  is  not  against -justice  for 
God  in  such  cases  to  use  the  power  and  dominion  of  a  lord. 
But  this  cannot  be  reasonable  to  be  used  in  the  matter  of  inta^ 
rest ;  because  if  God  should  as  a  lord  pse  bis  power  over  it>« 
nocents,  and  condemn  them  to  bell,  he  should  be  au^hot  td 
them  of  more  evil  than  ever  he  conveyed  good  to  them ;  which 
but  to  imagine,,  would  be  a.  horrible  impiety^  And  therefore 
when  our  blessed  Saiviour  took  upon  him  &e  wrath  of  God 
due  to  all  mankind,  yet  God's  anger  even  in  that  case  elctend-* 
ed  no  further  than  a  temporal  death.  Because^for  the  eternal^, 
nothing  can  make  recompense,  and  it  can  never  turn  to  gpod^ 

57.  III.  When  God  inflicts  a  temporal  evil  upon  the  son 
for  his  father's  sin,  he  does  it  as  a  judge  to  the  father,  but  as 

n2 
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a  lord  only  of  the  son.  He  hath  absolute  power  over  ihr 
lives  of  all  his  creatures,  and  can  take  it  away  from  any  man 
without  injustice,  when  he  please,  though  neither  he  nor  hia 
parents  haye  sinn^ ;  tod  he  may  use  the  same  right  and 
power  when  either  of  them  alone  hath  sinned.  But  in  strik- 
ing the  son,  he  does  not  do  to  him  as  a  judge ;  that  is,  he  ia 
not  angry  with  him,  but  with  the  parent :  but  to  the  boq  he 
is  a  supreme  lord,  and  may  do  what  seemeth  good  in  lus 
own  eyes. 

68.  IV.  When  Ood,  using  the  power  and  dominion  of  a 
lord,  and  the  severity  of  a  judge,  did  punish  posterity,  '  it 
was  but  so  loog  as  the  fathers  might  live  and  see  it,'  ov  Xtn 
iroSoa  lioKkov  kripn  mSXcurcc  n  touc  IK  iavriv  Muea  waaxovrmc 
Si*  ovrav^  ipfv,  said  St.  Chrysostom',  to  the  third  and  fourdi 
generation,  no  longer.  It  was  threatened  to  endure  no  long- 
er, in  the  second  commandment ;  and  so  it  happened  in  the 
case  of  Zimri  and  Jehu ;  after  the  fourth  generation  they  pre- 
vailed not  upon  their  masters'  houses.  And  if  it  happen  that 
the  parents  die  before,  yet  it  is  a  plague  to  them  that  they 
know,  or  ought  to  fear  the  evil  shall  happen  upon  their  pos- 
terity; *'quo  tristiores  perirent,"  as  Alexander  said  of  the 
traitors,  whose  sons  were  to  die  after  them ;  "  They  die  with 
sorrow  and  fear.'' 

69.  V.  This  power  and  dominion  which  Ood  used,  was 
not  exercised  in  ordinary  cases,  but  in  the  biggest  crimes 
only.  It  was  threatened  in  the  case  of  idolatry ;  and  was 
often  inflicted  in  the  case  of  perjury,  of  which  the  oracle 
cited  by  Herodotus  said. 


lapttto  magvo 


Adf  aoit,  aCqa*  OBueoi  vatUt  stirpMaqve  doniiaqae. 

And  in  sacrilege  the  anger  of  God  uses  also  to  be  severe ;  of 
which  it  was  observed  even  by  the  heathens  taught  by  the 
Delphic  priests : 

Sed  capiti  ipsoram,  qniqoe  eoucontar  ab  ipM, 
iaqse  doBo  eladcm  aabit  altera  oladM. 


Those  sins  which  the  Greeks  called  iyii,  and  which'  the 
Christians  called  '  crying  sins,'  are  such,  in  the  punishment 
of  which  God  did  not  only  use  his  severe  justice  as  to  the 
offending  person ;  but  for  the  enlargement  and  extension  of 
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bis  justice,  and  ~the  terror  of  the  world,  he  used  the  rights 
of  his  power  and  dominion  over  their  relatives. 
*  60.  VI.  Although  God  tiireatened  this,  and  hath  a  right 
and  power  to  do  this,  yet  he  did  not  often  use  his  right,  but 
only  in  such  notable  examples  as  were  sufficient  to  all  ages, 
to  consign  and  testify  his  great  indignation  against  those 
crimes,  for  the  punishment  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  use 
his  right,  the  rights  of  his  dominion.  For  although  he  often 
does  miracles  of  mercy,  yet  seldom  it  is  that  he  does  any  ex-> 
traordinaries  of  judgment :  he  did.it  to  Corah  and  Dathan, 
to  Achan  and  Saul,  to  Jeroboam  and  Ahab ;  and  by  these 
and  some  more  expressed  his  severity  against  the  like  crimes 
sufficiently  to  all  ages. 

61.  VII.  But  his  goodness  and  graciousness  grew  quick-, 
ly  weary  of  this  way  of  proceeding.  They  were  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  and  God  did  not  delight  in  them.  Therefore,  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet,  he  declared  against  them, 
and  promised  to  use  it  no  more,  that  is,  not  so  frequently, 
not  so  notoriously,  not  without  great  necessity  and  charity, 
'Ne  ad  parentum  exempla  succresceret  improbitas  filiorum:* 
•>— ''  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any 
more  to  use  this  proverb  in  Israel,  The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die^." 

62.  VIII.  The  iniquity  of  the  people,  and  the  hardness 
of  their  heart,  did  force  God  to  use  this  harsh  course,  espe- 
cially since  that  then  there  was  no  declaration,  or  intermina- 
tion,  and  threatening  the  pains  of  hell  to  great  sinners. 
"  Duritia  populi  ad  talia  remedia  compulerat,  ut  vel  posteri- 
tatibus  suis  prospicientes  legi  divinee  obedirent,''  said  Ter- 
tullian*  Something  extraordinary  was  then  needful  to  be 
done  to  so  vile  a  people  to  restrain  their  sinfulness.  But 
when  the  Gospel  was  published,  and  hell-fire  threatened  to 
persevering,  and  greater  sinners,  the  former  way  of  punish- 
ment was  quite  left  off.  And  in  all  the  Gospel  there  is  not 
atay  one  word  of  threatening  passing  beyond  the  person  of- 
fending. **  Desivit  uva  acerba''  (saith  Tertullian')>  ''^  patrU 
bus  manducata,  dentes  filiorum  obstupefacere :  unusquisque 
enim  in  suo  delicto  morietur:"  "Now"  (that  is,  in  the  time 
of  the  Gospel),  "  the  sour  grape  of  the  fathers  shall  no  more 
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set  OH  ^ge  tke  children's  teeth,  but  ewiy  one  eheU  die  in 
his  own  sin." 

63.  Upon  this  Mooont  eloae»  it  mnet  needs  b.e  impoesi- 
ble  to  be  consented  to,  that  Ood  sheukl  still,  under  the  Gos- 
pel, after  so  many  gooieiations  of  Tengeance,  and  taking  pu« 
mshsftent  for  the  sin,  after  the  pnblioation  of  so  many  mercies^ 
and  so  infinite  a  graciousness  as  is  reveeled  to  mankind  in 
lesns  Christ,  after  the  so  great  provisions  ag^nst  ain^  erck^ 
the  horrible  threatenings  of  damnation,  still  persevere  to  pa* 
nish  Adam  in  his  posterity,  and  the  posterity  for  what  they 
iiev«r  did. 

64.  For  either  the  evil  that  falls  upon  us  for  Adam's  sin^ 
is  inflicted  upon  us  by  way  of  proper  pmiishssen^  or  by  right 
of  dominion.  If  I^  a  proper  punishment  to  us,  then  ve  un« 
deratand  not  the  justice  of  it,  because  we  were  not  personally 
guilty ;  and  all  the  world  says  it  is  unjust  direoily  to  putiiA 
a  child  for  his  father's  fault.  "  Nihil  est  tniquius  qmim  alH 
quern  hmredem  patemi  odii  fieri,"  said  Seneca : — and  Padsap 
nias,  the  general  of  the  Grecian  army,  would  not  punidi  the 
children  of  Attagines,  who  persuaded  the  Thebans  to  revolt 
to  the  Modes,  fnc  roi  If i9&«]|soi>  muSoc  otm  dvm  futwthvc, 
**  saying,  the  children  were  not  guilty  of  that  revolt  s"  asid 
when  Avidius  Csssius  had  coaapired  agmnst  IMark  Anthony^ 
he  wrote  to  the  senate  to  par^m  his  wife  and  mmmU'Isw  } 
«<£t  quid  dico  xemum.  c4m  illi  nihil  fccerintr'  <'  But  vrhy" 
(says  he)  **  should  1  say,  pardon,  when  they  had  done  nothing  V 
But  if  God  inflicts  the  evil  upon  Adam's  posterity,  which  wo 
sttfier  for  his  sake,  not  as  a  panishment,  that  is,  not  making 
us  formally  guilty,  but  using  his  own  ri^t  and  power  of  dp^ 
minion  which  he  hath  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  ctfei^ 
tnres ;  then  it  is  a  strange  anger  "which  God  hath  agasint 
Adam,  that  he  still  retains  so  fierce  an  indignation,  as  not  to 
take  ofl*  his  hand  firom  striking  after  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred years,  and  striking  him  fot  that  of  which  he  rqpeoted 
Um,  fl^  which  in  all  reason  we  brieve  he  then  pardoned*  or 
resolved  to  pardon,  when  be  proniiised  the  Messias  to  him* 
To  this  I  add  this  coosidemttion ;  that  it  is  not  easily  to  b^ 
imagined  how  Christ  reconciled  the  world  unto  his  Father^ 
if  after  the  death  of  Christ,  God  is  still  ao  angry  with  man- 
kind, so  unappeased,  that  even  the  most  mnocent  part  of 
mankind  may  perish  for  Adam's  sin ;  and  the  other  are  per- 
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pbtmlly  puniihiBd  by  ^  eotmpted  nftttlre,  a  proi^edess  to  siir, 
a  servile  will,  a  filthy  con^upifteencb,  and  ati  iinpdssibflity  of 
being  innocent;  tfiat  iko  fiiitb,  no  tbcitoient,h6  indasbry^iio 
prayers,  can  obtain  fiie^dokn  fh>m  tiiis  ptibisbinent. 

65.  Certain  it  is,  the  lews  kneW  of  iio  istibh  thing,  they 
nnderstiDod  nothing  of  this  economy,  that  the  fktHer%  sin 
ihonld  be  pnnished  in  the  children  by  a  formal  itxl{)titatibn  of 
the  gttilt ;  and  therefore  Rabbi  Simeoh  Barsema  said  Well, 
that "  when  Qod  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren. '  jare  dominii,  non  poensB  utitur/  '  he  uses  the  right  of 
empire/ not  of  justice, — of  dominion,  'not  of  punishment/^* 
of  a  lord,  not  of  a  judge.''  And  Philb  blames  it  for  the  worst 
of  indtitatioils,  when  thfe  good  sons  of  b^ad  parents  shall  hh  dis- 
honoured by  their  fathers'  stain,  and  the  bad  sons  of  good 
parents  shall  have  their  fathers'  honour;  rou  vd/iov  Suca^ov- 
roc  hcaoTOv  ahrov,  h^'  lavroi),  fiti  irvyytvCfVf  aptraig  hraivovvroQ, 
if  Koidaic  KoXa^ovroc ;  *'  for  tHe  law  praises  every  one  ^or  their 
ovm,  not  for  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and  punishes  not 
the  fathers,  but  his  own  wickedness  iipon  every  man's  head^" 
And  tnerefore  Josephus  calls  the  contrairy  way  of  proceeding, 
which  he  had  observed  in  Alexander,  vTrlp  avOpwrov  Sdciiv, 
*  a  punishment  above  the  measures  of  a  man;'  and  the 
Greeks  and  ^mans  did  always  call  it  injustice. 
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And  hence  it  is,  that  all  laws  forbear  to  kill  a  woman  with 
child,  lest  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  mother's  fault: 
and  therefore  this  just  mercy  is  infinitely  more  to  be  ex[ject- 
ed  from  the  great  Father  of  spirits,  the  Ood  of  mercy  an<l 
comfort.  And  upon  thid  account  Abraham  was  cohfident 
with  Qod  ;  ''  Wilt  thou  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  f 
Shall  nbt  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  do  right  ?"  And  if  it  be 
unrighteous  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  it  is  also 
unjust  to  slay  the  righteous  for  the  wicked.  "Ferretne  ulffi 
dvitas  laborem  istiusmpdi  legis,  ut  condemnetur  Alius  ant  ne« 
pos,  si  pater  aut  avus  deliquissent :"  ''  It  were  an  Intolerable 
law,  and  no  community  would  be  governed  by  it,  thai  th^ 
ikther  or  grandfather  should  sin,  and  the  son  or  nephew 
should  be  piinished  *." — I  shall  add  no  more  testimonies,  btii 

»  lib.  de  PieUto.  ^  Ovid.  M.  ir.  669.  Gierig. 

«  CiG«FO,  lib.  3.  dc  Ntt.  Deor. 
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only  make  use  of  the  woi^  of  the  Christuin  emperofB  m 
their  laws ;  "  Peccata  igitur  suos  teneant  auctores :  nee  ulte- 
riiis  progrediatur  metus^  quim  reperiatur  delietam  ** :"  '  Let  no 
man  trouble  himself  with  unnecessary  and  melandioly  dreams 
4>f  stninge,  inevitable^  undeserved  punishments,  descending 
upon  us  for  the  faults  of  others.' — ^The  sin  that  a  man  does* 
shall  be  upon  his  own  head  only«.  Sufficient  to  every  man  is 
his  own  evilf  the  evil  that  he  does«  and  the  evil  that  he  suffers. 


SECTION   IV. 
O/ihe  Causes  of  the  unhenal  Wickedness  of  Mankind. 

66.  But  if  there  were  not  some  common  natural  principle 
of  evil  introduced  by  the  sin  of  our  parent  upon  his  pos- 
terity, how  should  all  men  be  so  naturally  inclined  to  be  vi- 
cious, so  hard  and  unapt,  so  uneasy  and  so  listless,  to  the 
practices  of  virtue  ?  How  is  it  that  all  men  in  the  world  are 
sinners,  and  that  in  many  things  we  offend  all  ?  For  if  men 
could  choose  and  had  freedom,  it  is  not  imaginable  that  all 
should  choose  the  same  thing ;  as  all  men  will  not  be  phy- 
sicians, nor  all  desire  to  be  merchants.  But  we  see  that  al 
men  are  sinners,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  that  in  a  liberty  of 
indifferency  there  should  be  no  variety.  Therefore  we  must 
be  content  to  say,  that  we  have  only  a  liberty  of  adhesion  or 
delight ;  that  is>  we  so  love  sin  that  we  all  choose  it,  but 
cannot  choose  good. 

67*  To  this  I  answer  many  things.  1.  If  we  will  suppose 
that  there  must  now  be  a  cause  in  our  nature  determining  us 
to  sin  by  an  irresistible  necessity,  I  desire  to  know  why  such 
principle  should  be  more  necessary  to  us  than  it  was  to 
Adam  i  What  made  him  to  sin  when  he  fell  ?  He  had  a. per- 
fect liberty,  and  no  ignorance,  no  original  sin,  no  inordina-> 
lion  of  his  afiections,  no  suoh  rebellion  of  the  inferior  facul- 
ti^  against  the  superior  as  we  complain  of;  or  at  least  we 
gay  he  had  not,  and  yet  he  sinned.  And  if  his  passions  .did 
rebel  against  his  reason  before  the  fall,  then  so  they  may  in. 
us,  and  y^t  not  belong  of  that  fiill.  It  was  before  the  fall  ia 
him,  and  so  may  be  in  us,  and  not  the  effect  of  it.  But  the 
truth  of  the  thing  is  this,  he  had  liberty  of  choice,  and  chose 

*  L.  Sancimns.  c  dc  Pceait. 
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illy  and  so  do  we :  and  all  men  say,  that  this  liberty  of 
•choosing  ill,  is  still  left  to  us.  But  because  it  is  left  here,  it 
appears  that  it  was  there  before,  and  therefore  is  not  the  con- 
seqoeait  of  original  sin.  But  it  is  said,  that  as  Adam  chose 
ill,  so  do  we ;  but  he  was  free  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil,  but 
so  are  not  we ;  we  are  free  to  evil,  not  to  good ;  and  that 
we  are  so,  is  the  consequent  of  original  sin.  I  reply,  that  we 
can  choose  good,  and  as  naturally  love  good  as  evil,  and  in 
some  instances  more.  A  man  cannot  naturally  hate  God,  if 
he  knows  any  thing  of  him.  A  man  naturally  loves  his  parents. 
He  naturally  hates  some  sort  of  uncleanness.  He  naturally 
loves  and  preserves  himself:  and  all  those  sins  which  are  un- 
natural, are  such  which  nature  hates :  and  the  law  of  nature 
commands  all  the  great  instances  of  virtue,  and  marks  out  all 
the  great  lines  of  justice.  Toiovrog  fj^v  ovv  6  rocc  X0711C0TC  7c- 
van  htciwnbjfdvo^  BpKOC*  firi  vapafialvuv  vir  avrov  (Gcov)  Scopi (r- 
dlirrac  vSfiovg,  "  It  is  a  law  imprinted  in  the  very  substance 
of  our  natures,  and  incorporated  in  all  generations  of  reason- 
able creatures,  not  to  break  or  transgress  the  laws  which  are 
appointed  by  God,"  Here  only  our  nature  is  defective ;  we 
do  not  naturally  know,  nor  yet  naturally  love,  those  superna- 
tural excellences,  which  are  appointed  and  commanded  by 
God  as  the  means  of  bringing  us  to  a  supernatural  condition. 
That  is,  ivithout  God's  grace,  and  the  renovation  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  God,  we  cannot  be  saved.  Neither  was  Adam's  case 
better  than  ours  in  this  particular.  For  that  his  nature  could 
not  carry  him  to  heaven,  or  indeed  to  please  God  in  order  to 
it,  seems  to  be  confessed  by  them  who  have  therefore  affirmed 
him  to  have  had  a  supernatural  righteousness  :  which  is  af- 
firmed by  all  the  Roman  party.  But  although  in  supema- 
tnial  instances  it  must  needs  be  that  our  nature  is  defective ; 
so  it  must  needs  have  been  in  Addm  :  and  therefore  the  Lu- 

• 

therans(who,  in  this  particular,  dream  not  so  probably  as  the 
other),  affirming  that  justice  was  natural  in  Adam,  do  yet  but 
differ  in  the  manner  of  speaking,  and  have  not  at  all  spoken 
against  this ;  neither  can  they,  unless  they  also  affirm  that  to 
arrive  at  heaven  was  the  natural  end  of  man.  For  if  it  be 
not,  then  neither  we  nor  Adam  could  by  nature  do  things 
above  nature ;  and  if  God  did  concreate  grace  with  Adam, 
that  grace  was  nevertheless  grace,  for  being  given  him  as 
soon  as  he  was  made  :  for  even  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  given 
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to  a  chrisomH^hild ;  and  Christ;  Bxsi  St.  John  Baptist^  aiid 
tile  prophet  Jeremy,  are,  in  their  seyeral  meastires  and  pro- 
portions, instances  of  it*  The  result  of  which  is  this ;  that 
the  necessity  of  grace  does  not  suppose  that  our  nature  m 
originally  corrupted ;  for  beyond  Adam's  merb  nature*  sonle- 
thing  else  was  necessary,  and  so  it  is  to  us. 

68.  I.  But  to  the  main  objection ;  I  answer,  that  it  is 
certain  there  is  not  only  one,  but  many  common  principles 
from  which  sin  deri?es  itself  into  the  manners  of  all  men. 
1.  The  first  great  cause  of  a  universal  impiety  is,  that  at  first, 
Ood  had  made  no  promises  of  heaven,  he  had  not  propound- 
ed any  glorious  rewards,  to  be  as  an  argument  to  support  the 
superior  fitculty  against  the  inferior,  that  is,  to  make  the 
will  choose  the  best  and  leave  the  Worst,  and  to  be  as  a  re* 
ward  for  suflfering  contradiction.  For  if  the  inferior  faculty 
be  pleased  with  its  object,  and  that  chance  to  be  forbidden* 
as  it  was  in  most  instances,  there  had  need  be  something 
to  make  recompense  for  the  sufiering  the  displeasure  of 
crossing  that  appetite.  I  use  the  common  manner  of  speak* 
ing,  and  the  distinction  of  superior  and  inferior  faculties : 
though  indeed  in  nature  there  is  no  such  thing;  and  it  is 
but  the  same  faculty,  divided  between  difiering  bbjects ;  of 
which  I  shall  give  an  account  in  the  chapter  9,  section  3. 
But  here  I  take  notice  of  it,  that  it  may  not  with  prejudice 
be  taken  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  whole  article.  For  if 
there  be  no  such  difference  of  faculties  founded  in  nature, 
then  the  rebellion  of  the  inferior  against  the  superior,  is  no 
effect  of  Adam's  sin.  But  the  inclination  to  seniual  objects 
being  chastised  by  laws  and  prohibitions,  hath  made  that 
which  we  call  the  rebellion-of  the  inferior,  that  is,  the  adher- 
ence to  sensual  objects ;  which  was  the  more  certain  to  re- 
main, because  they  were  not  at  first  enabled  by  great  pro- 
mises of  good  things  to  contest  against  sedftual  temptations* 
And  because  there  was  no  such  thing  in  that  period  of  the 
world,  therefore  almost  all  flesh  corrupted  themselves :  6x« 
cepting  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  and  Enoch,  we  find  not  due  good 
man  from  Adam  to  Noah;  aoH  therefore  the  Apdstie  calls 
that  world,  Kooyiov  a&i^&v, '  the  world  of  the  ungodly*/  It 
was  not  so  much  wonder  that  when  Adam  had  no  promiscte^ 
made  to  enable  him  to  contest  his  natural  concupiecence,  hb 
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ilboidd  Bttire  to  make  hid  totiditioii  better  by  the  ienVn  pro« 
quaes.  If  Ood  bad  been  pleaded  to  have  prdmised  to  him 
^  glories  he  bath  promised  to  tis>  It  is  not  to  be  liuppos^ 
he  had  fallen  so  easily.  But  he  did  not^  and  'so  he  ftlli  and 
all  the  world  followed  his  example^  and  itioat  upoti  this  ac- 
ooant;  till  it  pleased  God»  aflet  he  bad  tried  the  world  itith 
tfinnporal  promises,  and  found  theih  also  insufficient^ — to 
^ish  the  work  of  his  graciousneSs^  and  to  cause  us  to  be 
bom  anew,  by  the  revelations  and  promises  of  Jesus  Christ* 
69.  II«  A  seccHid  cause  of  the  universal  iniquity  of  the 
world,  is  because  oar  nature  is  so  hard  put  to  it  in  many  iih 
ataaoes;  notbeoause  nature  is  origihally  oorrtipted,  but  be* 
catiae  Grod's  laws  command  snch  things,  ^Uch  are  a  restmint 
to  the  indifferent,  and  otherwise  lawful  inclinations  of  tia- 
toufe.  I  instance  ill  the  matters  of  temperance^  abstinoieej; 
patience,  humility,  self-denial,  and  mortafioationi  But  more 
particalarly  thus :  a  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  desire  the 
Qompany  of  a  woman  whom  he  fancies.  This  is  niituralfy 
no  sin :  for  the  natural  desire  was  put  into  us  by  God,  and 
tlierefore  co«dd  not  be  evil.  But  then  Ood,  as  an  instadee 
and  trial  of  our  obedience,  put  fetters  upon  the  indefiniter 
desire,  and  determined  us  to  one  woman  ;  which  provision 
nl^as  enough  to  satisfy  our  need,  bat  nc^  all  our  possibility*' 
This  therefore  he  left  as  a  reserve,  that  by  obeying  God  ini 
the  so  reasonable  restraint  of  our  natural  desire^  we  mtghtr 
give  him  something  of  our  own.  But  t^n  it  is  to  be  con*^ 
qidesed,  that  dur  tiHwiUingdess  to  obey  in  this  instaoe^  Or 
in  any  of  the  Other,  cannot  be  attributed  to  original  siny 
or  natuoral  disability  derived  as  a  punishment  from  Adam, 
becaose  the  particular  instances  were  postoatte  a  lotig  tim^ 
to  the  fall  of  man ;  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  Uwf«l  to  d^ 
soite  things,  whidi.  now  are  unlawlul.  But  our  unwillingr 
ness  and  averseness  caote  by  occasion  of  the  law  eomiii^ 
cross  npoQ  oar  nature ;  not  because  our  nature  is  eonfirary 
to  Ood,  but  because  Ood  waa  pleased  to  superindn^e  soma^ 
oommandments  contrary  lo  our  nature^  For  if  God  hitdr 
opstiWBilded  us  lo  eat  the  best  laiAts,  and  driok  the  richest, 
wines  aa  IcHig  ^s  they  could  jdease  us,  and  were  to  be  had,  I. 
suppose  it  will  not  be  thought,  that  original  sin  would  hinder 
us  from  obedience.  But  because  we  are  forbidden  to  do  some 
things  which  naturally  We  desire  to  do  aitd  love,  therefore 
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our  nature  is  hard  put  to  it;  and  this  is  the  tme  state  of  th^ 
diflScalty.  **  Citb  nequitiasubrepit :  virtus  difficilis  invent*' 
est :''  "  Wickedness  came  in  speedily  ;  but  virtue  was  harJE 
and  difficult  V 

70.  III.  But  then,  besides  these,  there  are  many  concur* 
rent  causes  of  evil  which  have  influence  upon  communities 
of  men,  such  as  are,  evil  examples,  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression,  vices  of  princes,  wars,  impunity,  ignorance,^ 
error,  false  principles,  flattery,  interest,  fear,  partiality,  au- 
thority, evil  laws,  heresy,  schism,  spite,  and  ambition,  na- 
tural inclination,  and  other  principiant  causes,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  natural  weakness  of  human  constitution, 
are  the  fountain  and  proper  causes  of  many  consequent  evils. 
"  Quis  dabit  mundum  ab  immundo,''  saith  Job ;  **  How  can 
a  clean  thing  come  from  an  unclean*  V*  We  all  naturally 
have  great  weaknesses,  and  an  imperfect  constitution,  apt  to 
be  weary,  loving  variety,  ignorantJy  making  false  measures 
of  good  and  evil,  made  up  with  two  appetites,  that  is,  with 
inclination  to  several  objects  serving  to  contrary  interests, 
a  thing  between  angel  and  beast,  and  the  later  in  this  life  is 
the  bigger  ingredient.  ''  Hominem  k  natur&  noverca  in  lu- 
cem  edi  corpore  nudo,  fragili  atque  infirmo  animo,  anxio  ad 
molestias,  humili  ad  timores,  debili  ad  labores,  proclivi  ad 
Ubidines,  in  quo  divinus  ignis  sit  obrutus,  et  ingenium,  et 
mores :"  so  Cicero,  as  St.  Austin  ^  quotes  him  :  **  Nature  hath 
Uke  a  stepmother  sent  man  into  the  world  with  a  naked  boy, 
a  frail  and  infirm  mind,  vexed  with  troubles,  dejected  with 
£eaiB,  weak  for  labours,  prone  to  lusts,  in  whom  the  divine 
fire,  and  his  wit,  and  his  manners,  are  covered  and  over- 
turned.*'— And  when  Plato  had  fiercely  reproved  the  base- 
ness of  men's  manners,  by  saying,  that  they  are  even  natu- 
rally evil ;  he  reckons  two  causes  of  it,  which  are  the  dis- 
eases of  the  soul,  but  contracted  he  knew  not  how,  ignoratioe 
and  improbity ;  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  remains 
of  that  baseness  they  had  before  they  entered  into  bodies, 
whither  they  were  sent  as  to  a  prison^. — Thid  is  our  natural 
undeanness  and  imperfection,  and  from  such  a  principle  we 
are  to  expect  proper  and  proportioned  effects ;  and  therefore 

f  Sen.  lib.  3.  Quest.  Natar.  c.  3.  ff  Job,  xir.  14. 
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iFe  may  well  say  with  Jab,  ''  What  is  man  that  he  should  be 
clean,  and  he  which  is  bom  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 
nghteons^P"  That  is,  our  imperfections  are  many,  and  we 
aie  with  unequal  strengths  called  to  labour  for  a  supernatural 
'  purchase ;  and  when  '  our  spirit  is  very  willing,  even  then 
our  flesh  is  very  weak :'  and  yet  it  is  worse  if  we  compare 
ourselves,  as  Job  does,  to  the  purities  and  perfections  of  God; 
in  respect  of  which,  as  he  says  of  us  men  in  our  imperfect 
state,  so  he  says  also  of  the  angels,  or  the  holy  ones  of  Ood, 
and  of  the  heaven  itself,  that  it  is  also '  unclean  and  impure :' 
for  the  cause  and  verification  of  which,  we  must  look  out  for 
something. besides  originarsin.  Add  to  this,  that  vice  is 
pregnant  and  teeming,  and  brings  forth  new  instances,  nu- 
merous as  the  spawn  of  fishes ;  such  as  are  inadvertency^ 
carelessness,  tediousness  of  spirit^  and  these  also  are  causes 
.  of  very  much  evil. 


SECTION   V. 

Of  Liberty  of  Election  remaining  after  Adam*s  Fall, 

Upon  this  account^  besides  that  the  causes  of  a  universal 
impiety  are  apparent  without  any  need  of  laying  Adam  in 
blame  for  all  our  follies  and  miseries,  or  rather  without  charg- 
ing them  upon  God,  who  so  ordered  all  things  as  we  see  and 
feel;  (he  universal  wickedness  of  man  is  no  argument  to 
prove  our  will  servile,  and  the  powers  of  election  to  be  quite 
lost  in  us,  excepting  only  that  we  can  choose  evil.  For  ad- 
mitting this  proposition,  that  {here  can  be  no  liberty  where 
there  is  no  variety ;  yet  that  all  men  choose  sin,  is  not  any 
testimony  that  there  is  no  variety  in  our  choice.  If  there 
were  but  one  sin  in  the  world,  and  all  men  did  choose  that, 
it  were  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  they  were  naturally  deter- 
mined or  strongly-  precipitated.  But  every  man  does  not 
choose  the  same  ^n,  nor  for  the  same  cause ;  neither  does 
he  choose  it  always,  but  frequently  declines  it,  hates  it;  and 
repents  of  it:  many.men,  even  among  the  heathens,  did  so. 
So  that,  the  objection  hinders  not,  but  that  choice  and 
electipn  still  remaia  to  man,  and  that  he  is  not  naturally  sin- 

•    •  .    *  Job,  XT.  14.. 
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fid,  tt  ke  ift  mtiirally  lieavyi  or  upright,  apt  to  laugliy  or 
weep.    For  these  he  is  always,  and  uaaYoidable. 

72*  And  indeed  the  caatrary  doctrine  is  a  destmotion  off 
all  laws,  i^  takea  away  reward  uidpanishment)  and  we  have* 
tething  whereby  we  can  serve  God.  And  pree^ts  of  holi^ 
nesa  might  as  well  be  preached  to  a  wolf  as  to  a  man,  if  man 
were  natnially  and  ine?itably  wicked. 

lapcobite  nllo  flcetitof  obfcqaiou 

llieie  would  bono  use  of  reason  or  of  disconrae,  no  delibe* 
ration  or  counsel :  and  it  were  impossible  for  the  wit  of  man 
to  make  sense  of  thousands  of  places  of  Scripture,  which 
speak  to  us  as  if  we  could  bear  and  obey,  ov  eould  refbse* 
Why  are  promises  made,  and  threatenings  recorded  i  Why 
are  God's  judgments  registered  i  To  what  purpose  is  our 
reason  above,  and  our  affections  below,  if  th^"  wefe  pot  to* 
minister  to,  and  attend  upon  the  will  i  But  upon  this  account, 
it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  man  after  his  fall  did  forfeit 
his  natural  power  of  election,  that  it  seems  rather  to  be  in- 
creased. For  as  a  man's  knowledge  grows,  so  his  will  be- 
comes better  attended  and  ministered  unto.  But  aftcgr  his 
fall,  his  knowledge  was  more  than  before ;  he  knew  what 
nakedness  was,  and  had  experience  of  the  difference  of 
things,  he  perceived  the  evil  and  mischief  of  disobedience 
and  the  divine  anger;  he  knew  fear  and  ffight,  new  appro* 
hensions,  and  the  trouble  of  a  guilty  conscience :  by  all  which 
and  many  other  things,  he  grew  better  able,  and  instructed- 
with  arguments  to  obey  God,  and  to  refuse  sin  for  the  time 
to  come.  And  it  is  every  man's  case ;  a  repenting  man  is 
wiser,  and  hath  oftentimes  more  perfect  hatred  of  sin  than 
the  innocent,  and  is  made  more  wary  by  his  iall.  But  of 
this  thing  God  himself  is  witness.  **  Ecce  homo  tanquam 
shigularis,  ex  se  ipso  habet  scire  bonum  et  malum  i^  so  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  reads  Gen.  iii.  22.  Our  BiMes  read 
tftns :  **  And  the  Lord  Qod  said.  Behold,  the  man  is  become 
as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil."  Now  as  a  consequent 
of  this  knowledge,  God  was  pleased,  by  ejecting  him  out  of 
Paradise,  '  to  prevent  his  eating  of  the  tree  of  life :'  **  Ne 
fort^  mittat'  manum  suam  in  arborem  vitae :"  meaning,  that 
now  he  was  grown  wise  and  apt  to  provide  himsdtf,  and  use, 
all  such  remedies  as  ^ere.  before  him.    He  knew  more  after 
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kis  fall  than  before ;  therefore  ignorance  was  not  tlie  pnnisfa^ 
nent  of  thatain :  a^d  he  that  knows  more,  is  better  enabled 
ta  choose,  and  lest  he  should  choose  that  wl^ich  might  pre« 
Tent  the  sentence  of  death  put  upon  him,  God  cast  him  from 
^enoe  where  the  remedy  did  grow.  Upon  the  authority  of 
this  place  Rabbi  9([pses  Ben  Maimon  hath  these  words  ^ 
''  Potestas  libera  unicuiqu^  data  est.  Si  vult  inclinare  se  ad 
bonum  et  ease  Justus,  penes  ipsum  est :  sin  volt  se  ad  malum 
inclinare  et  esse  impiuSi  et  hoc  ip&um  penes  est.  Hoc  illud 
eat  quod  in  lege  scribitor,  Ecce  homo  tanqoam  singularis,  e% 
seipso  habet  scire  bonum  et  malum :"  '*  To  every  man  itf 
given  a  power  that  he  may  choose  and  be  inclined  to  good  if 
lie  please ;  or  else  if  he  please  to  do  evil.  For  this  is  writ-* 
^n  in  the  Law,  Behold,  the  man  is  a  single  one,  of  himself 
now  l^  knows  good  and  evil :  a«  if  he  had  said.  Behold,  man* 
kind  is  in  the  world  without  its  like,  and  can,  of  his  own 
counsel  and  thoii^ht,  kiK>w  good  and  evil,  in  either  of  these 
doing  what  himself  shall  choose.''-:-''  Si  lapsus  es,  poteria 
surgere,  in  utramvis  partem  habes  Uberum  arbitrium,"  saith 
St  Chrysostom^  ''If  .thou  hast  fallen,  thou  mayeat  rise 
again.  That  which  thou  art  commanded  to  do,  thou  hast 
power  to  do.    Thou  mayest  choo&e  either-'* 

73.  I  might  be  infinite  in  this ;  but  I  shall  only  add  thia 
one  thing,  that  to  deny  to  the  will  of  man  powecs  of  choice 
and  election,  or  the  use  of  it  in  the  actions  of  our  life,  de* 
stroys  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  KcvSuvd;€i  yi^  cic  to  fi^  cImu 
vro^i^effdiu  If  avSf^ftmlvri  ^xri  Sea  rnc  cic  ro  ftii  vopa'^^oiy  cierpo* 
wn^,  said  Hierocles :  "  Human  nature  is  in  danger  to  be  lost,^ 
if  it  diyejrts  to  that  which  is  against  nature.'' — ^For  if  it  be 
immortal,  it  can  never  die  in  its  noblest  fiw^ulty.  But  if  the 
will  be  destroyed,  that  is,  disabled  from  choosing  (which  is 
all  the  work  the  wiU  hath  to  do),  then  it  is  dead.  For  to  live» 
and  to  be  able  to  operate,  in  philosophy  are  all  ooe.  If  the 
will  th^efore  c^jaijipt  operate,  how  is  it  immortal  i  And  we 
may  as  well  suppose  an  understanding,  that  can  never  under- 
stand^ and  passioes  that  can  never  desire  or  refuse,  and  a 
memory  that  can  9ever  remember,  as  a  will  that  oaanol 
choose.  Indeed  aJU^  the  fietcuUies.  of  the  soul  that  operate  by 
way  q(  najtur^e,  cm  be  hindered  in  individuals ;  but  ia  the 
whole  species,  nerer.  But  the  wiU  is.  not  uppedible,  it  cannot 
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be  restrained  at  all,  if  there  be  any  acts  of  life ;  and  when  ai( 
*  the  other  faculties  are  weakest,  the  will  id  strongest,  and 
does  not  all  depend  npon  the  body.  Indeed  it  often  follows 
the  inclination  and  affections  of  the  body,  but  it  can  choose 
Against  them,  and  it  can.  work  without  them.  And  indeed 
since  sin  is  the  action  of  a  free  faculty,  it  can  no  more  take 
away  the  freedom  of  that  faculty,  than  virtue  can  ;  for  that 
also  is  the  action  of  the  same  free  faculty.  If  sin  be  consi- 
dered in  its  formality,  as  it  is  an  inordination  or  irregularity, 
so  it  is  contrary  to  virtue ;  but  if  you  consider  it  as  an  effect 
or  action  of  the  will,  it  is  not  at  idl  contrary  to  the  will,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  destructive  of  that  fa- 
culty from  whence  it  comes. 

74.  Now  to  say,  that  the  will  is  not  dead,  because  it  can 
choose  sin,  but  not  virtue,  is  an  escape  too  slight.    For,  be-^ 
sides  that  it  is  against  an  infinite  experience,  it  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  very  being  and  manner  of  a  man,  and  his  whole 
economy  in  this  world.    For  men  indeed,  sometimes  by 
evil  habits,  and  by  choosing  vile  things  for  a  long  time  toge- 
ther, make  it  morally  knpossible  to  choose  and  to  love  that 
good  in  particular  which  is  contrary  to  their  evil  customs. 
'HpojcXccroc  ii^fiwc  ^Aoc  aud^p(uir<a»Sa(ftciiv">.  Custom  is  the  devil 
that  brings  in  new  natures  upon  us ;  for  nature  is  innocent 
in  this  particular.  "  Nulli  nos  vitio  natura  conciliat :  nos  ilia 
integros  ac  liberos  genuit'' :''  ''Nature  does  not  engage  us  upon 
a  vice.     She  made  us  entire,  she  left  us  free,"  but  we  make 
ourselves  prisoners  and  slaves  by  vicious  habits  ;  or,  as  St. 
Cyril  expresses  it,  ^£X^c(vrcc  ava/uaprirroi,  vvv  lie  irpoaipifnwg 
ifia^avofuv;  "  We  came  into  the  world  without  sin,''  mean- 
ing, without  sin  properly  so  called,  "  but  now  we  sin  by 
choice,"  and  by  election  bring  a  kind  of  necessity  upon  us. 
Put  this  is  not  so  in  all  men,  and  scarcely  in  any  man  in  all 
instances  ;  and  as  it  is,  it  is  but  an  approach  to  that  state  in 
which  men  shall  work  by  will  without  choice,  or  by  choice 
without  contrariety  of  objects.     In  Heaven  and  hell  men  will 
do  SQ.    The  saints,  love  God  so  fully,  that  they  cannot  hate 
him,  nor  desire  to  displease  him.     And  in  hell  the  accursed 
spirits  so  perfectly  hate  him,  that  they  can  never  love  him. 
But  in  this  Ufe,  which  is '  status  vise,'  a  middle  condition  be- 
tween both,  and  a  passage  to  one  or  the  other,  it  cannot  be 

■  Stob.  •  Seaee.  ep.  94.  •  Cttecb.  9. 
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•opposed  to  be  80«  unlets  here  also  a  man  be  already  saved  or 
ilamned. 

75.  But  then  I  consider  this  also^  that  since  it  is  almost 
by  all  men  acknowledged  to  be  unjust,  that  infants  should  be 
eternally  tormented  in  the  flames  of  hell  for  original  sin ;  yet 
we  do  not  say  that  it  is  unjust  that  men  of  age  ?ind  reason 
should  so  perish,  if  they  be  vicious  and  disobedient.  Whiok 
difference  can  have  no  ground  but  this,  that  infants  could 
not  choose  at  all,  much  less  that,  which  not  they,  but  theit 
father  did  long  before  they  were  born  :  but  men  oan  choose, 
and  do  what  they  are  commanded,  and  abstain  from  what  i^ 
forbidden.  For  if  they  could  not,  they  ought  no  more  to 
perish  for  this,  than  infants  for  that. 

76.  And  this  is  so  necessary  a  truth,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  grounck  and  necessities  of  obedience  and  holy  living*; 
and  if,  after  the  &il  of  Adam,  it  be  not  by  God  permitted  to  tts 
to  choose  or  refussi  there  is  nothing  left  whereby  man'  cab 
serve  God,  or  offer  him  a  sacrifice*  It  is  no  service,  it  is  not 
rewardable,  if  it  could  not  be  avoided,. nor  the  omission  pu- 
nishable if  it  could  not  be  done.  All  things  else  are  detep- 
mined,  and  fixed  by  the  Divine  Providence,  even.all  the  actions 
of  men.  But  the  inward  act  of  the  will  is  left  under  the  oom^ 
mand  of  laws  onlyj;  and  under  the  arrest  of  threatenings,  and 
the  invitation  of  promises.  And  that  this  is  left  for  man, 
can  no  ways  impede  any  of  the  divine  decrees,  because  the 
outward  act  being  overruled  by  the  Divine  Providence,  it  is 
strange  if  the  schools  will  leave  nothing  to  man,  whereby  he 
can  glorify  God. 

77.  I  have  now  said  something  to  all  that  I  know  object- 
ed, and  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  question,  if  the  im^ 
pertinences  of  some  schools,  and  their  triflkig  arrests,  had  not 
so  needlessly  disturbed  this  article.  There  is  nothing  which 
from  so  slight  grounds  hath  got  so  great,  and  till  of  late,  so 
unquestioned  footing  iathe  persuasions  of  men.  Origen  p  said 
enough  to  be  mistaken  in  the  question.  'H  apA  rov  'A^fi  Ktnvfi 
ravrwv  hnt.  Knlrii  Korar^yuvoiK^Cy  ooici<'riKttd'4cov  X^y^Far. 
'*  Adam's  curse  is  common  to  all.  And  there  is  not  a  women 
on  earth,  to  whom  may  not  be  said  those  things  which  were 
spoken  to  this  woman  '  Eve.'  Him  St.  Ambrose  did  mistak^e^ 
and  followed  the  error  a^out  explicating  the  nature  of  ori^ 
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giiial  sin,  and  set  it  something  forward.  But  St.  Austin  ga?e 
it  coiuplement  axid  authority  by  his  fierce  disputing  against 
the  Pelagians,  whom  he  would  overthrow  by  all  means.    In- 
deed, their  capital  error  was  a  great  one,  and  such  against 
which  all  men,  while  there  was  need,  ought  to  have  contend* 
ed  earnestly,  but  this  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done  by 
truth.    For  error  is  no  good  confuter  of  error,  as  it  is  no 
good  conversion  that  reforms  one  vice  with  another.     But 
his  zeal  against  a  certain  error,  made  him  take  in  auxiliaries 
from  an  uncertain  or  less  discerned  one,  and  caused  him  to 
say  many  things  which  all  antiquity  before  him  disavowed, 
and  which  the  following  ages  took  up  upon  his  account.  And 
if  such  a  weak  principle  as  his  saying,  could  make  an  error 
spread  over  so  many  churches,  for  so  many  ages,  we  may 
easily  imagine  that  sO  many  greater  causes,  as  I  before  reck*^ 
oned,  might  infect  whole  nations,  and  consequently  mankind, 
without  crucifying  our  patriarch  or  first  parent,  and  declaim- 
ing against  him,  poor  man,  as  the  author  of  all  our  evih 
Truth  is,  we  intend,  by  laying  load  upon  him,  to  excuse 
ourselyes,  and  which  is  worse,  to  entertain  our  sins  infiilUUy, 
and  never  to  part  with  them,  upon  pretence  that  they  are  na- 
tural, and  irresistible. 


SECTION  VI. 
The  Practical  Question. 


78.  "And  now  if  it  be  inquired,  whether  we  be  tied  io  any 
particular  repentance  relative  to  this  sin,  the  answer  will  not 
be  difficult.  I  remember  a  pretty  device  of  Jerome  of  Flo- 
rence, a  famous  preacher  not  long  since,  who  used  this  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  be  firee  firom  ori« 
ginal  sin.  Because  it  is  more  likely,  if  the  blessed  Virgin 
had  been  put  to  her  choice,  she  would  rather  liave  desired  of 
God  to  have  kept  her  free  from  venial  actual  sin  than  firom 
original.  Since  therefore  God  hath  granted  her  the  greater, 
and  that  she  never  sinned  actually,  it  is  to  be  presumed  God 
did  not  deny  to  her  the  smaller  favour,  and  therefore  she  was 
free  from  original.  Upon  this  many  a  pretty  story  hath  been 
made,  and  rare  arguments  framed,  and  fierce  contestations. 
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whether  it  be  more  agreeable  to  the  piety  and  prudence  of 
the  Virgin  mother  to  desire  immunity  from  original  sin,  that 
is  deadly^  or  from  avenial  actual  sin  that  is  not  deadly.  This 
indeed  is  voluntary,  and  the  other  is  not ;  but  the  other  de^ 
prives  us  of  grace,  and  this  does  not  God  was  more  offend* 
ed  by  that,  but  we  offend  him  more  by  this.  The  dispute  can 
never  be  ended  upon  their. accounts;  but  this  Gordian  knot 
I  have  now  untied  as  Alexander  did,  by  destroying  it,  and. 
cuttiqg  it  all  in  pieces.    But  to  return  to  the  question. 

79.  St.  Austin  was  indeed  a  fierce  patron  of  this  device, 
and  one  of  the  chief  inventors  and  finishers  of  it ;  and  his 
sense  of  it  is  declared  in  his  book  '  de  Peccatorum  Medici- 
nil,'  where  he  endeavours  largely  to  prove,  that  all  our  life^time 
we  are  bound  to  mourn  for  the  inconveniences  and  evil  con* 
soquents  derived  from  original  sin.  I  dare  say,  every  man 
is  sufficiently  displeased  that  he  is  liable  to  sickness^  weari'^ 
ness,  displeasure,  melancholy,  sorrow,  folly,  imperfection,  and 
death,  dying  with  groans,  and  horrid  spasms  and  convulsions. 
In  what  sense  these  are  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  and  diough 
of  themselves  natural,  yet  also  upon  his  account  made  penal, 
I  have  already  declared,  and  need  no  more  to  dispute ;  my 
purpose  being  only  to  establish  such  truths  as  are  in  order 
to  practice  and  a  holy  life,  to  the  duties  of  repentance,  and 
amendment.  But  our  share  of  Adam's  sin,  either  being  in  us 
no  sin  at  all,  or  else  not  to  be  avoided  or  amended,  it  cannot 
be  the  matter  of  repentance.  **  Neminem  autem  recti  ita  lor 
qui  pcsnitere  sese  qu6d  natus  sit,  aut  poenitere  qu6d  mortalis 
sit,  aut  qu6d  ex  offenso  forti  vulneratoque  corpore  dolorem 
sentiat,"  said  A.  Gellius '' :  '^  A  man  is  not  properly  said  to  re- 
pent that  he  was  bom,  or  that  he  shall  die,  qr  that  he  feels 
pain  when  his  leg  is  hurt ;"  he  gives  this  reason, ''  Quando 
istinsmodi  rerum  nee  consilium  sit  nostrum,  nee  arbitrium :'' 
''  As  these  are  besides  our  choice,  so  they  cannot  fall  into  our 
deliberation ;"  and  therefore,  as  they  cannot  be  chosen,  so  nei- 
ther refused,  and  therefore  not  repented  of;  for  that  supposes 
both ;  that  they  were  chosen  once,  and  now  refused.  As 
Adam  was  not  bound  to  repent  of  the  sins  of  all  his  posterity, 
so  Neither  are  we  tied  to  repent  of  his  sins.  Neither  did  I 
ever  see,  in  any  ancient  office  or  forms  of  prayer,  public  or 
private,  any  prayer  of  humiliation  prescribed  for  original  sin. 

%  Ctp.  5.  bonlL  50.  '  Lib.  17.  o.  1, 
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They  might  deprecate  the  evil  eonseqaents,  but  never  confe»»' 
themselves  guilty  of  the  formal  sin. 

80.  Add  to  this :  Original  sin  is  remitted  in  baptism  by 
the  consent  of  those  schools  of  learning,  vrho  teach  this  arti^ 
cle ;  and  therefore  is  not  reserved  for  any  other  repentance  r 
and  that  which  came  without  our  own  consent,  is  also  to  be 
taken  off  without  it.  That  which  came  by  the  imputation 
of  a  sin,  may  also  be  taken  off  without  the  imputation  of 
righteousness;  that  is,  as  it  came  without  sin^  so  it  must  also 
go  away  without  trouble. 

But  yiet  because  the  question  may  not  render  the  practice- 
insecure,  I  add  these  rules  by  way  of  advice  and  caution. 


SECTION    VII. 

relatiag  to  the  MMer  of  Origjmal  Sin. 

81.  I.  It  is  very  requisite  that  we  should  understand  the 
state  of  our  own  infirmity*  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  the 
temptations  and  diversions  of  the  spirit,  that  by  understand* 
ing  our  present  state,  we  may  prevent  the  evils  of  carelessness 
and  security.  .Our evils  are  the  imperfections  and  sorrows  in* 
herent  in,  or  appendant  to,  our  bodies,  our  souls,  our  spirits. 

82.  In  our  bodies  we  find  weakness  and  imperfectioh, 
sometimes  crookedness,  sometimes  monstrosity;  filthiness^ 
and  weariness,  infinite  numbers  of  diseases,  and  an  uncertain 
cure,  great  pain,  and  restless  nights,  hunger  and  thirst,  daily 
necessities,  ridiculous  gestures^  madness  firom  passions,  dis- 
tempers, and  disorders,  great  labour  to  provide  meat  and  drink^ 
]and  oftentimes  a  loathing  when  we  have  them ;  if  vre^se  them. 
they  breed  sicknesses ;  if  we  use  them  not,  we  die ;  and  there 
IS  such  a  certain  healthiness  in  many  things  to  all,  and  in  all 
things  to  some  men  and  at  some  times,  that  to  supply  a  need, 
is  to  bringadanger:  andif  we  eat  like  beasts  only  of  one  thing,, 
our  souls  are  quickly  weary ;  if  we  eat  variety,  we  are  sick» 
und  intemperate ;  and  our  bodies  are  inlets  to  sin,  and  a  stage 
of  temptation.  If  we  cherish  them,  they  undo  us ;  if  we  do 
not  cherish  them,  they  die :  we  suffer  illusion  in  our  dreams,^ 
and  absurd  fancies  when  we  are  waking ;  our  life  is  soon 
done^  and  yet  very  tedious ;  it  is  too  long  and  too  short ; 
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darkness  and  light  are  both  troublesome ;  and  those  thi^igs 
which  are  pleasant,  are  often  unwholesome.  Sweet  smelb 
make  the  head  ache,  and  those  smells  which  are  itiedicinal 
in  some  diseases,  are  intolerable  to  the  sense.  The  jdeasures 
of  our  body  are  bigger  in  expectation,  than  in  the  possession ; 
and  yety  while  they  are  expelled*  they  torment  us  with  the 
delay,  and  when  they  are  enjoyed,  they  are  as  if  they  were 
not;  they  abuse  us  with  their  vaiuty,  and  vex  us  with  their 
volatile  and  fugitive  nature.  Our  pains  are  very  freqtient 
alone,  and  very  often  mingled  with  pleasures  to  spoil  them ; 
and  he  that  feels  one  sharp  pain,  feels  not  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  if  they  were  in  his  powar  to  have  them.  We  live 
a  precarious  life,  begging  help  of  every  thing,  sud  needing 
the  repairs  of  every  day,  and  being  beholden  to  beasts  tod 
birds,  to  plants  and  trees,  to  dirt  and  stones,  to  the  very  eat- 
crements  of  beasts,  and  that  which  dogs  and  horses  ^row 
forth.  Our  motion  is  slow  and  dull,  heavy  and  uneiUty  $  we 
cannot  move  but  we  are  quickly  tired,  and  for  ev^y  day'sla* 
hour,  we  need  a  whole  night  to  recruit  our  lost  streligths$ 
we  live  like  a  lamp, — unless  new  materials  be  pefpetUaUy 
poured  in,  we  live  no  longer  than  a  fly ;  andOur  motiQiiia  not 
otherwise  than  a  clocks  we  must  be  pulled  up  once  or  twioe 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  unless  we  be  in  the  shadow  of 
death  for  six  or  eight  hours  every  night,  we  shall  be  scarce  in 
the  shadows  of  life  the  other  sixteen.  Heat  and  cold  are  both 
our  enemies;  and  yet  the  one  always  dwells  within,  and  the 
other  dwells  round  about  us.  The  chances  and  contingences 
that  trouble  us,  are  no  more  to  be  numbered  than  the  minutes 
of  eternity .^  The  devil  often  hurts  us,  and  men  hurt  eaoh 
other  oftener,  and  we  are  perpetually  doing  mischief  to  oorv 
selves.  The  stars  do  in  their  courses  fight  against  some  man^ 
and  all  the  elements  against  every  man ;  the  heavens  send 
evil  influences,  the  very  beasts  are  dangerous,  and  the  air 
w^suck  in,  does  corrupt  our  lungs:  many  are  deA>rmed,«nd 
blind,  and  ill  coloured;  and  yet  upon  the  most  beauteous 
iace  is  placed  one  of  the  worst  sinks  of  the  body;  and  we 
aite  forced  to  pass  that  through  our  mouths  oftentimes^  which 
our  eye  and  our  stomach  hate.  Pliny'  did  wittily  and  ele«t 
gantly  represent  this  state  of  evil  things :  "  Itaqne  felioitec 
homo  natus  jacet  manibus  pedibusque  devinctis,  flans^ 
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mal  cseteris  imperaturuni,  et  i  BoppliciiB  yitam  anspicaiar, 
nnam  tantum  ob  culpam^  qoia  natam  est:**  "  A  man  is  bom 
happily,  but  at  firet  he  lies  bound  hand  and  foot  by  impoiency, 
and  cannot  stir ;  the  creature  weeps  that  is  bom  to  rale  over 
all  other  creatures,  and  begins  his  life  with  punishments,  for 
no  faulty  but  that  he  was  bora.'' — In  short;  the  body  is  a 
region  of  diseases,  of  sorrow,  and  nastiness,  and  weakness, 
and  temptation*  Here  is  cause  enough  of  being  humbled. 

Neither  is  it  be^er  in  the  soul  of  man,  where  ignorance 
dwells  and  passion  rales.  Mervj  yip  rhv  Bavarov  Koi  troXicira- 
diiv  AtnfiKdtv  i^ii^c :  "  After  death  came  in,  there  entered  also 
a  swarm  of  passions/' — And  the  will  obeys  every  thing  but 
Qod\    Our  judgment  is  often  abused  in  matters  of  sense, 
and  one  faculty  guesses  at  trath  by  confuting  another ;  and 
the  error  of  the  eye  is  corrected  by  something  of  reason  or  a 
former  experience.    Our  fancy  is  often  abused,  and  yet  cre- 
ates things  of  itself,  by  tying  desperate  things  together,  that 
can  cohere  no  more  than  music  and  a  cable,  than  meat  and 
syllogisms :  and  yet  this  alone  does  many  times  make  credi- 
t^lities  in  the  understandings.    Our  memories  are  so  frail, 
that  they  need  instraments  of  recollection,  and  laborious  ar* 
tifices  to  help  them ;  and  in  the  use  of  these  artifices  some- 
times we  forget  the  meaning  of  those  instruments :  and  of 
those  millions  of  sins  which  we  have  committed,  we  scarce 
remember  so  many  as  to  make  us  sorrowful,  or  ashamed. 
Our  judgments  are  baffled  with  every  sophism,  and  we  change 
our  opinion  with  a  wind,  and  are  confident  against  trath,  but 
in  love  with  error.    We  use  to  reprove  one  error  by  another, 
and  lose  trath  while  we  contend  too  earnestly  for  it.  Infinite 
opinions  there  are  in  matters  of  religion,  and  most  nien  are 
confident,  and  most  are  deceived  in  many  things,  and  all  in 
some ;  and  those  few  that  are  not  confident,  have  only  reason 
enough  to  suspect  their  own  reason.    We  do  not  know  our 
own  bodies,  not  what  is  within  us,  nor  what  ails  us  when  we 
are  sick,  nor  whereof  we  are  made ;  nay,  we  oftentimes  can- 
not tell  what  we  think,  or  believe,  or  love.    We  desire  and 
hate  the  same  thing,  speak  against  and  run  aft;er  it.    We  re- 
solve, and  then  consider ;  we  bind  ourselves,  and  then  find 
causes  why  we  ought  not  to  be  bound,  and  want  not  some 
pretences  to  make  ourselves  believe  we  are  not  bound.  Pni«* 

<  Fotw  0^  auigi,  ne^oe  udsl  cwnis  habcms.  Georg.  1.  dl4. 
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'judice  and  interest  are  our,  two  -great  motives  of  believing ; 
we  weigh  deeper  what  is  extrinsical  to  a  question,  than  what 
is  in  its  nature ;  and  oftener  regahl  who  speaks,  than  what  is 
•said.  The  diseases  of  our  soul  are  infinite ;  Tifv  avSpwrrtiav 
^imv,  ipx^fitp  awh  riiv  dHiav  dyadAv  dvafgr^^  i^oXiadiiwjifniv,  if 
jroXinra&EOToni  Zwi  StaSixerai,  mA  rov  ^Oopoirofoi^  0avoro.v  wi' 
(Hic»  said  Dionysius  "  of  Athens :  "  Mankind  of  old  fell  from 
thoae  good  things  which  God  gave  him,  and  now  is  fallen  into 
a  life  of  passion,  and  a  state  of  d^ath." — In  sum ;  it  follows 
the  temper  or  distemper  of  the  body,  and  sailing  by  such  a 
.compass,  and  being  carried  in  so  rotten  a  vessel,  especially 
being  empty,  .or  filled  with  lightness,  and  ignorance,  and 
.mistakes,  it  mnst  needs  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  and  mise- 
ries of  every  storm ;  which  I  choose  to  represent  in  the  words 
.of  Cicero :  "  Ex  humanea  vits  erroribus  et  aerumnis  fit,  ut  ve- 
mm  sit  illud  quod  est  apud  Aristotelem, — sicnostrosanimoe 
.cum  corporibus  copulatos,  ut  vivos  cum  mortuis  esse  conjunc- 
tos:"  ''The  soul  joined  with  the  body,  is  like  the  cpnjunc** 
tion  qf  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  dead  are  not  quickened 
by  it,  but  the  living  are  afflicted  and  die ''." 

But  then  if  we, consider  what  our  spirit  is,  we  have  reason 
to  lie  down  flat  upon  our  faces,  and  confess  God's  glory  and 
.our  own  shame»  When  it  is  i^t  the  best,. it  is  but  willing,  but 
can  do  nothing  without  the  miracle  of  grace.  Our  spirit  is 
hindered  by  the  body,  and  cannot  rise  up  whither  it  properly 
tends,  with  those  great  weights  upon  it.  It  is  foolish  and 
improvident ;  large  in  desires^  and  narrow  in  abilities ;  na- 
turally curious  in  trifles,  and  inquisitive  after  vanities ;  but 
neither  understands  deeply,  nor  affectionately  relishes  the 
things  of  God ;  pleased  with  forms,  cozened  with  pretences, 
satisfied  with  shadows,  incurious  of  substances  and  realities. 
It  is  quick  enough  to  find  doubts,  and  when  the  doubts  are 
satisfied,  it  raises  scruples,  that  is,  it  is  restless  after  it  is 
put  to  sleep,  and  will  be  troubled  in  despite  of  all  arguments 
of  ptiace.  It  is  incredibly  negligent  of  matters  of  religion, 
and  most  solicitous  and  troubled  in  the  things  of  the  world. 
We  love  ourselves,  and  despise  others ;  judging  most  unjust 
sentences,  and  by  peevish  and  cross  measures;  covetousness 
and  ambition,  gain  and  empire,  are  the  proportions  by  which 
we  takaAccount  of  things.  We  hate  to  be  governed  by  others^ 

0  ^cdef.  Uier.  c.  3.  pari  S  Mb  Hoctrna* 
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eveii  when  we  cannot  dress  ourselves;  and  to  be  forbidden 
to  do  or  hare  a  thing,  is  the  best  art  in  the  world  to  make 
us  greedy  of  it.    The  flesh  and  the  spirit  perpetually  ace  at 
strife';  Uie  spirit  pretending  that  his  ought  to  be  the  domi- 
nion, and  the  flesh  alleging  that  this  is  her  state,  and  her 
day.    We  hate  our  present  oondition,  and  know  not  how  to 
better  ourselres,  our  changes  being  but  like  the  tumbUngs 
and  tossings  in  a  fe?er,  from  trouble  to  trouble,  that  is  all  the 
variety.    We  are  extremely  inconstant,  and  always  hate  our 
own  choice :  we  despair  sometimes  of  QoA*s  mercies,  and  are 
confident  in  our  own  follies ;  as  we  order  things,  we  cannot 
aroid  little  sinb,  and  do  not  avoid  great  ones.    We  love  the 
present  world,  though  it  be  good  for  nothing,  and  undervalue 
in&nite  treasures,  if  they  be  not  to  be  had  till  the  day  of  r^ 
compenses.    We  are  peevish,  if  a  servant  does  but  break  a 
glass,  and  patient  when  we  have  thrown  an  ill  cast  for  eter- 
nity;  throwing  away  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  crown,  for  wine, 
and  dirty  silver.    We  know  that  our  prayers,  if  well  done, 
are  great  advantages  to  our  state,  and  yet  we  are  hardly 
brought  to  them,  and  love  not  to  slay  at  them,  and  wander 
while  we  are  saying  themi  and  say  them  without  minding, 
and  are  glad  when  they  are  done,  or  when  we  have  a  reason* 
able  excuse  to  omit  them.    A  passion  does  quite  overturn 
all  our  purposes,  and  all  our  principles,  and  there  are  certain 
limes  of  weakness  in  which  any  temptation  may  prevail,  if  it 
comes  in  that  unlucky  minute. 

84.  This  is  a  little  representment  of  the  state  of  man ; 
whereof  a  great  part  is  a  natural  impotency,  and  the  other  is 
brought  in  by  our  own  folly.  Concerning  the  first  when  we 
discourse,  it  is  as  if  one  describes  the  condition  of  a  mole,  or 
a  bat,  an  oyster,  or  a  mushroom,  concerning  whose  imper- 
fections, no  other  cause  cause  is  to  be  inquired  of,  but  the 
will  of  Cbd,  who  gives  his  gifts  as  he  please,  and  is  unjust 
to  no  man,  by  giving  or  not  giving  any  certain  proportion  of 
good  things :  and  supposing  this  loss  was  brought  first  upon 
Adam,  and  so  descended  upon  us,  yet  we  have  no  cense  to 
complain,  for  we  lost  nothing  that  was  ours.  "  Prapostenim 
est,"  said  Paulns  the  lawyer,  *'  ant^  nos  locupletes  dici  qiAm 
acquisiverimus.''    We  cannot  be  said  to  lose  what  we  never 
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bad ;  iod  our  &then'  go6d»  wfere  not  to  detcend  upon  us^ 
vnless  ihey  w^re  his  at  hia  d^aib.  If  therefore  they'  be  ooDr 
fisoated  before  bis  death,  ours  iadeed  is  the  inconreDitooe 
loo»  but  his  alone  is  the  pttniahment^  and  to  neither  of  its  ia 
Ihe  arrong. 

Bat  concerning  the  second,  I  mean  that  whiok  is  snpeiw 
induced,  it  is  not  his  fawit  alone,  nor  onrs  alone,  and  neither 
^f  U8  is  innocent ;  we  all  put  in  oar  accursed  symbol  for  the 
debauching  of  our  spirits,  for  the  besotting  our  souls,  for  the 
epmling  our  bodies*    "lUe  initium  induxit  debiti,  nos  fcBiHul 
auximus  posterioribus  pecoatis,"  &o.  ^*  He  began  the  prit^ 
cipal,  and  we  hatre  increased  the  interest '."—^This  we  also 
find  well  expressed  by  Justin  Martyr ;  for  the  fathers  of  the 
first  ages  spake  prudently  and  temperately  in  this  article,,  as  in 
other  things,  '^  Christ  was  not  bcmi  or  crucified  because  him*' 
self  bad  need  of  these  things,  but  for  the  sake  of  mankind ;" 
^O.airo  Tov  ^Aiifi  viro  dovorev  xa)  irX&priv  r^v  rov  6s^eug  br&r* 
tweti,  ropa  r^p  cSfav  olrfav  IcaoTau  mriv  irowiipwaafdvau  z 
"  which  from  Adam  fell  into  death  and  the  deception  of  the 
serpent,  besides  the  evil  which  every  one  adds  upon  his  owh 
account  \'' — And  it  appears  in  the  greatest  instonce  of  all, 
even  in  that  of  natural .  death ;  which  though  it  wab  natural* 
yet  from  Adam  it  began  to  be  a  curse,  just  as  the  motion. of 
a  serpent  upoBi  hia  belly,  which  was  concreated  with  him, 
yet  upon  this  story  was  bhatiged  into  a  maledictiim  arid  an 
evil  adjunct.    But  though  Adam  was  the  gtite*  and.brou^t 
in  die  head  of  death,  yet  6u^  sins  brought  him  in  further,  we 
brought  in  '  the  body  of  death.'    Our  life  was  left  by  Aflam 
a  thousand  years  long  almost;  hut  the   iniquity  6f  man 
brought  it  quickly  to  fire  hundred  years,  from  thence  to 
two  hundred  and  .fifty,  from  thence  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  tind  at  last  to  seventy,  and  then  God  would  n6  more 
strike  all  mankind  in  the  same  manner,  but  individnals  and 
single  sinners  smart  for  it,  and  are  cut  off  in  th^ir  youths 
and  do  not  lire  out  half  their  day&«    And  so  it  is  in  the  mal;-^ 
tera  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit.   Every  sin  Idaves  an  evil  upon 
the  sonl;  and  every  age  grows  worse,  and  adds  soriie  ini* 
quity  of  its  own  to  die  former  examples.  And  therefoite  Ter^ 
Inllian  calls  Adam  'mali  traducem;'  ^he  transtnitted  the 
mginal  and  exemplar,'  and  we  write  after  his  copy. — *  InfiN 

»  St.  Cbrji,  in  c«p.  6..EpIi«ju  •  DW-  cum  Trjph. 
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iiiitatis  ingenitSB  vitium ;'  so  Arnobius  calk  our  natondi  base- 
ness ;  '  we  are  naturally  weak :'  and  this  weakness  is  a  vice 
or  defect  of  nature,  and  our  evil  usages  make  our  natures 
worse ;  like  butchers  being  used  to  kill  beasts,  their  natures 
grow  more  savage  and  unmerciful ;  so  it  is  with  us  all.  If 
our  parents  be  good,  yet  we  often  prove  bad,  as  the  wild 
olive  comes  from  the  branch  of  a  natural  olive,  or  as  com 
with  the  chaff  come  from  clean  grain,  and  the  uncircumcised 
from  the  circumcised.  But  if  oar  parents  be  bad,  it  is  the 
less  wonder  if  their  children  are  so ;  a  blackamoor  begets  a 
blackamoor,  as  an  epileptic  son  does  often  come  from  an  epi- 
leptic father,  and  herediitary  diseases  ave  transmitted  by  ge« 
neration ;  so  it  is  in  that  viciousness  that  is  radicated  in  the 
body^for  a  lustful  fiaither  oftentimes  begets  a  lustful  son; 
and  so  it  is  in  all  those  instances  where  the  soul  follows  the 
temp^ature  of  the  body.  And  thus  not  only  Adam,  but  every 
lather,  may  transmit  an  original  sin,  or  rather  an  original 
viciousness  of  his  own.  «For  a  vicious  nature,  or  a  natural 
improbity,  when  it  is  not  consented  to,  is  not  a  sin,  but  an  ill 
disposition :  philosophy  and  the  grace  of  Ood  must  cure  it ; 
but  it  often  causes  us  to  sin,  before  our  reason  and  our 
higher  principles  are  well  attended  to.  But  when  we  consent 
to,  and  actuate  our  evil  inclinations,  we  spoil  our  natures,  and 
make  them  worse,  making  evil  still  more  natond.  For  it  is  as 
much  in  our  nature  to  be  pleased  with  our  artificial  delights  as 
with  our  natural.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Austin, 
speaking  of  concupiscence.  **  Modo  quodam  loquendi  voca* 
tur  peccatum,  qu6d  peccato  facta  est ;  et  peccati,  si  vicerit,  facit 
reum :"  **  Concupiscence,  or  the  viciousness  of  our  nature,  is, 
after  a  certain  manner  of  speaking,  called  sin ;  because  it  is 
made  worse  by  sin,  and  makes  us  guilty  of  sin  when  it  is  con- 
sented to  **/'—"  It  hath  the  nature  of  sin;" — so  the  article  of 
the  church  of  England  expresses  it ;  that  is,  it  is  '  in  e&dem 
materia;'  it  comes  from  a  weak  principle, '  k  natune  vitio/ 
'  from  the  imperfect  and  defective  nature  of  man,  and  inclines 
to  sin.'  But(diat  I  may  again  use  St.  Austin's  words),  "Quan- 
tum ad  nos  attinet,  sine  peccato  semper  essemus,  donee  sana- 
retur  hoc  malum,  si  ei  nunquam  consentiremus  ad  malum :" 
"  Although  we  all  have  concupiscence,  yet  none  of  .us  all 
should  have  any  sin,  if  we  did  not  consent  to  this  concupis* 

^  Lib.  1.  de  Nupt.  et-Coaoop.  o.  93.     . 
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cence  unto  eril*/' — Conca{>iscence  is  'naturce  vitinm/  but 
hot  'peccatnm/  '  a  defect'  or  *  faaltof  nature/ but  notfonnally 
'a  sin:'  which  distinction  we  learn  from  St.  Auatin;  ''Non 
enim  talia  sunt  vitia,  que  jam  peccata  dicenda  sunt^/'  Con* 
cupiscence  is  an  evil  as  a  weak  eye  is,  but  not  a  sin,  if  we 
speak  properly,  till  it  be  consented  to ;  and  then  indeed  it  is 
the  parent  of  sin.  T/icrec  rjfv  o/uoprbiv :  so  St.  James ;  *'  it 
brings  forth  sin/' — 

86.  This  is  the  vile  state  of  our  natural  viciousness,  and  im- 
probity, and  misery,  in  which  Adami  had  some,  but  truly  not 
^^  biggest  share ;  and  let  this  consideration  sink  as  deep 
as  it  will  in  us,  to  make  us  humble  and  careful,  but  let  us  not 
use  it  as  ah  excuse  to  lessen  our  diligence,  by  greatening  our 
evil  necessity.  For  death  and  sin  were  both  bom  from  Adam, 
but  we  have  nursed  them  up  to  an  ugly  bulk  and  deformity. 
But  I  must  now  proceed  to  other  practical  rules. 

86.  II.  It  is  necessary  that  we  understand  that  our  natu- 
ral state  is  not  a  state  in  which  we  can  hope  for  heaven. 
Natural  agents  can  effect  but  natural  ends,  by  natural  instru- 
ments :  and  now  supposing  the  former  doctrine,  that  we  lost 
not  the  divine  favour  by  our  guilt  of  what  we  never'did  con- 
sent to,  yet  we  were  bom  in  pure  naturals,  and  they  some  of 
them  worsted  by  our  forefathers,  yet  we  were  at  the  best 
bom  but  in  pure  naturals,  and  we  '  must  be  bom  again  :' 
that  as  by  our  first  birth  we  are  heirs  of  death,  so  by  our 
new  birth  we  may  be  adopted  into  the  iidieritance  of  life  and 
salvation. 

87.  IIL  It  is  our  duty  to  be  humbled  in  the  consideration 
of  ourselves,  and  of  our  natural  condition.  That  by  distrust- 
ing our  own  strengths  we  may  take  sanctuary  in  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  praying  for  his  grace,  entertaining  and  caress- 
ing of  his  Holy  Spirit,  with  purities  and  devotions,  with  cha- 
rity and  humility,  infinitely  fearing  to  grieve  him,  lest  he 
leaving  us,  we  be  left  as  Adam  left  us,  in  pure  naturals,  but  in 
some  degrees  worsted  by  the  nature  of  sin  in  some  instances, 
and  the  anger  of  God  in  all,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  '  flesh 
and  blood/  which  ^  shall  never  inherit  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven.* 

88.  IV.  Whatsoever  good  work  we  do,  let  us  not  impute 
it  to  ourselves,  or  our  own  choice.    For  God  is  the  best  es- 

«  lib.  3.  ad  JolitB.  '  Ibid. 
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timator  of  that :  he  knows  best  what  portion  of  the  work  we 
did,  and  what  influence  our  will  had  into  the  action,  and  leave 
it  to  him  to  judge  and  recompense*  But  let  as  attribute  all 
the  glory  to  God,  and  to  God's  grace,  for  without  him  we 
can  do  nothing.  But  by  him  that  strengthens  us,  that  works 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  bis  good  pleasure,  by  him  alone  we 
are  saved.  .  Giving  all  glory  to  God,  will  take  nothing  of  the 
reward  from  us. 

89«  Vr  Let  no  man  so  undervalue  his  sin,  or  overvalue  him- 
self,  as  to  lessen  that,  and  to  put  the  fault  any  where  but 
where  it  ought  to  be.  If  a  man  accuses  himself  with  too 
great  a  rigour,  it  is  no  more  than  if  he  holds  his  horse  too 
hard  when  he  is  running  down  a  hill.  It  may  be^  a  less  force 
would  st(^  his  runnipg ;  but  the  greater  does  so  too,  an^  maT 
nifests  his  fear ;  which  in  this  case  of  his  sin  and  danger  is  of 
itself  rewardable. 

90.  VI.  Let  no  man  when  he  is  tempted,  say  that  he  is 
tempted  of  God*  Not  only  because,  as  St.  James  affirms 
most  wisely, ''  every  man  is  tempted^  when  he  is  led  away  by 
his  own  concupiscence  * ;"  but  because  he  is  a  very  evil  speaker 
that  speaks  evil  things  of  God.  Think  it  not  therefore  in 
thy  thoughti  that  God  hath  made  any  necessities  of  sinning. 
He  that  hath  forbidden  sin  so  earnestly,  threatened  it  so 
deeply,  hates  it  so  essentially,  prevents  it  so  cautiously,  dis^ 
Auades  us  from  it  so  passionately,  punishes  it  so  severely^ 
arms  us  against  it  so  strongly,  and  sent  his  Son  so  piously 
and  charitably  to  root  out  sin,  so  far  as  may  be,  from  die 
face  of  the  earth  ^  certainly  it  cannot  be  thought  that  he 
hath  made  necessities  of  sinning.  For  whatsoever  he  hath 
made  necessary,  is  as  innocent  as  what  he  hath  commanded ; 
it  is  bis  own  work*  and  he  hateth  nothing  that  he  hath 
made,  and  therefore  he  hath  not  made  sin.  And  no  man 
shall  dare  to  say  at  doomsday  unto  God,  that  he  hatbmade 
him  to  sin,  or  made  it  unavoidable.  There  are  no  two  cases 
of  conscience,  no  two  duties  in  any  case,  so  seemingly  con- 
tradictory, that  Vf  hicbsoever  a  man  choose  he  must  sin :  and 
therefore  much  less  is  any  one  state  a  state  of  necessary  una- 
voidable enmity  against  God. 

91.  VII.  Use  thyself  to  holy  company  andpiow  employ- 
ment in  thy  earty  days:  follow  no  evil  e^^ample,  live  by  rule^ 

*  Jam.  i.  13. 
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and  deepise  the  world ;  relieve  the  nsual  neceBsities  of  thy  life, 
but  be  not  aensual  in  thy  appetite,  accustom  thyself  to  reli* 
gion  and  spiritual  thiiigs,  and  then  much  of  that  evil  nature 
thou  comptainest  of,  will  pass  into  virtuous  habits.  It  was 
the  saying  of  Xenocrates  in  Aristotle  ^  EvSd/iova  ilvm  ihu 
"^  ^X'i^  J^X^v"*  oTrovSofav*  raimiiv  yap  Ixaorr^  rTvoi  Sd/iova  : 
"  Happy  is  he  that  bath  a  diligmt  studious  soul :  for  that 
is  every  man's  good  angel,  and  the  principle  of  his  felicity/^ 
92.  VIII.  Educate  thy  children  and  charges  strictly  and 
severely,  liet  them  not  be  suffered  to  swear  before  they  can 
pray,  nor  taught  little  revenges  in  the  cradle,  nor  pride  at 
sdiool,  nor  fightings  in  company,  nor  drinkings  in  all  their 
entertainments,  nor  lusts  in  private.  Let  them  be  drawn  fi-om 
evil  company,  and  do  thou  give  them  holy  example,  and  pro^ 
vide  for  them  severe  and  wise  tutors  ;  and  what  Alexander 
of  Ales  said  of  Buonaventure,  *  Adam  non  peccavit  in  Bao* 
naventur&Z  ^iH  be  as  truly  said  of  young  men  and  maidens* 
Impiety  will  not  peep  out  60  6oon.  It  was  wisely  observed 
by  Qttintilian  \  who  was  an  excellent  tutor  for  young  gentle^ 
man,  that  ourselves  with  ill  breeding  our  children  are  the  au- 
tiiors  of  their  evil  nature.  "  Ant^  palatum  eorum,  qudm  os» 
instttoimus.  Oaudemus,  si  quid  Ucenti^is  dixerint.  Verba, 
ne  Atexandriais  quidem  permittenda  deliciis,  risu  et  oscula 
excipimus.*'  '  We  teach  their  palate  before  we  instruct  the 
tongue.  And  when  the  tongue  begins  first  to  prattle,  they 
can  effbrm  wantonness  befdre  words  ;  and  we  kiss  them  for 
Speaking  filthy  things  :*  '  Fit  ex  his  consuetude,  deindena- 
ra.  Discunt  heec  miseri  antequam  sciant  vitia  esse.'  *  The 
poor  wretches  sin  before  they  know  what  it  is ;  and  by  these 
actions  a  custom  is  made  up,  and  this  custom  becomes  a  nar 
ture.' " 


•T*" 


SECTION  VIIL 

XfiZes  and  Measures  of  Deportment  wlien  a  Curse  doth  descend 
upon  Children  for  their  Fments^  Fault,  or  when  it  is  feared. 

93*  I.  If  we  fear  a  curse  upon  ourselves  or  family  for  our 
fiybers'  sin*  let  us  do  aU  actioii«  of  piety  or  religion,  justice  or 

[  ArUt.  S.  Topw. «.  S.  >  JUb.  t«  e.  f.  7.  Sptldiag. 
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charity^  which  are  contrary  to  that  crime  which  is  stisp^te^- 
to  be  the  enemy ;  in  all  things  being  careful  that  we  do  not 
inherit  the  sin.  "  Si  quis  patemi  vitii  nascitor  hcres ;  nascitor 
et  pcene^ :"  '*  The  heir  of  tJie  crime  must  possess  the  revenue 
of  punishment." 

94.  II.  Let  the  children  be  careful  not  to  commend,  not 
to  justify,  not  to  glory  in,  their  fathers' sin,  but  be  diligent  to 
represent  themselves  the  more  pious,  by  how  much  their  fa- 
thers were  impious ;  for  by  such  a  contrariety  and  visible  dis- 
tance, they  will  avoid  their  fathers'  shame.  Eciitfam  ol  rX»r 
oroi  riiv  dvOpunrwv,  ovxovrwc  iraivuv  tsai  niiqv  rohc  he  riv  wmr 
rtpwv  riv  evSotUfioivrwv  jeYOvAra^,  ipg  rode  he  riv  SwnoSkbtw 
teai  xoXariv,  iivwfp  ^vovroi  fiqSkv  JS^otoc  r«NC  Tovcvaiv  Svtec* 
*'  For  most  men  love  not  to  honour  and  praise  the  sons  of 
good  men  so  much  as  the  sons  of  wicked  men,  when  they 
study  to  represent  themselves  better^  and  unlike  their  wicked 
parents  **•"    Therefore, 

95.  III.  Let  no  child  of  a  wicked  father  be  dejected  and 
confounded  in  his  spirit,  because  his  fathers  were  impious. 
For  although  it  is  piety  to  be  troubled  for  their  fathers'  re- 
gard, and  because  he  died  an  enemy  to  God;  yet  in  reference 
to  themselves  they  must  know,  that  God  puts  on  every  head 
his  own  punishment  Iliirpoc  ivd^  teoi  ri^«ip(ac»  waiiwv  oiSfvt 
i^whtwdm,  said  Plato.  For  every  one  is  submitted  to  his  own 
fortune  by  his  own  act.  The  father's  crime  and  the  fitther'^ 
punishment  make  no  real  permanent  blot  upon  the  son.  "  No 
man  is  forced  to  succeed  in  his  father's  crime ;"  said  Callis* 
tratus  the  lawyer. 

96.  IV.  Every  evil  that  happens  to  a  son  for  his  father's 
fault,  hath  an  errand  of  its  own  to  him.  For  as  God  is  a  just 
judge  to  his  father ;  so  he  is  an  essential  enemy  to  sin,  and 
a  gracious  Lord  to  the  suffering  ^person.  When  God  sent 
blindness  upon  the  man  in  the  6ospel,-neither  for  his  pa- 
rents' sins,  nor  his  own,  yet  he  did  it  for  his  own  glory.  Let 
the  afflicted  person  study  by  all  ways  to  advance  God's  glory 
in  the  sufferance,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  evil  will  be  taken 
off. 

97.  V.  Let  not  a  son  retain  the  price  of  his  father's  sin, 
the  purchase  of  his  iniquity.  If  his  father  entered  into  the 
fields  of  the  fatherless,  let  not  the  son  dwell  there.    If 

^  laoont*  «p.  ad  Tia.  Log*,  p.  74S.   . 
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ancestors  were  sdcrilegtous,  let  not  the  son  declaim  against 
the  crime  and  keep  the  lands,  bat  cast  off  that  which  brings 
the  burden  along  with  it.  And  this  is  to  be  observed  in  all 
those  sins,  the  evil  consequent  and  effect  of  which  remain 
upon  the  posterity  or  successors  of  the  injured  penon ;  for  in 
those  sins  very  often  the  curse  descends  with  the  wrong.  So 
long  as  the  effect  remains,  and  the  injury  is  complained  of, 
and  the  title  is  still  kept  on  foot,  so  long  the  son  is  tied  to 
restitution.  But  even  after  the  possession  is  settled,  yet  the 
curse  and  evil  may  descend  longer  than  the  sin;  as  the  smart 
and  the  aching  remain  after  the  blow  is  past.  And  there- 
fore, even  after  the  successors  come  to  be  lawful  possessors:, 
it  may  yet  be  very  fit  for  them  to  quit  the  purchase  of  their 
fathers'  sin,  or  else  they  must  resolve  to  pay  the  sad  and  se- 
vere rent-charge  of  a  curse. 

98.  VL  In  such  cases  in  which  there  cannot  be  a  real, 
let  there  be  a  verbal  and  public  disavowing  their  fathers'  sin, 
which  was  public,  scandalous,  and  notorious.  We  find  this 
thing  done  by  Andronicus  Paleeologus,  the  Greek  emperor  ^ 
who  was  the  son  of  a  bad  father ;  and  it  is  to  be  done,  when 
the  effect  was  transient,  or  irremediable. 

99.  VII.  Sometimes  no  piety  of  the  children  shall  quite 
take  off  the  anger  of  Ood  from  a  family  or  nation :  as  it 
happened  to  Josiah,  who  above  all  the  princes  that  were  be^ 
fore  or  after  him,  turned  to  the  Lord.  "  Notwithstanding^ 
the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wraUi 
wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  because  of 
all  the  provocations  that  Manasseh  had  provoked  him  with- 
al^/' In  such  a  case  as  this  we  are  to  submit  to  God*s  will, 
and  let  him  exercise  his  power,  -his  dominion,  and  his  king- 
dom, as  he  pleases,  and  expect  the  returns  of  our  piety  in  the 
day  of  recompenses :  and  it  may  be,  our  posterity  shall  reap 
a  blessing  for  our  sakes,  who  feel  a  sorrow  and  an  evil  for 
our  fathers'  sake. 

TOO.  VIII.  Let  all  that  have  children,  endeavour  to  be 
the  beginners  and  the  stock  of  a  new  blessing  to  their  fa- 
mily ;  by  blessing  their  children,  by  praying  much  for  them, 
by  holy  education  and  a  severe  piety,  by  rare  example,  and 
an  excellent  religion.  And  if  there  be  in  the  family  a  great 
curse,  and  an  extraordinary  anger  gone  out  against  it,  there 

f  OngMit,  lib.  5.  o.  81.  ^  f  Kiagi,  xsUi.  96. 
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muBt  be  ftomethiBg^xtraordinaty  done  in  tbe  inatter  of  relk- 
gion»  or  of  charity,  that  the  remedy  be  no  less  than  the  evil. 
lOL  l&i  Let  not  tbe  conaideration  of  the  universal  sin- 
fulnesp  and  oomiption  of  mankind,  add  confideoee  to  thy 
person,  and  hardnesa  to  thy  oonaoience,  and  authority  to  thy 
•in ;  but  let  it  awaken  thy  spirit^  and  »tir  up  thy  dUigsnce, 
and  endear  all  the  watchfalnesa  in  the  world  for  the  service 
of  God ;  for  there  ia  in  it  apme  difficulty,  and  an  infinite 
necessity. 

said  Electra  in  the  tragedy  ^  Our  nature  is  very  bad  in  iih 
self;  but  very  good  to  them  that  use  it  well. 

Prayers  and  MedUatkms, 

The  first  Adam  bearing  a  wicked  heart  transgressed  and  wa^ 
bvercome :  and  so  be  all  they  that  are  bom  of  him.  Thus 
infirmity  was  made  permanent:  and  the  law  also  in  the 
heart  of  the  people  with  the  malignity  and  root,  so  that  the 
good  departed  away,  and  the  evil  abode  still  "*. 

Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man 
upright :  but  they  have  sought  many  inventions". 

For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth  that  doth 
good  and  sinneth  not^ 

Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mo- 
ther conceive  me.  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean  ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow :  create  in 
me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me  P. 

The  fool  hath  i^aid  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.  They  are 
corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable  works,  there  is  none 
that  doth  good.  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  under- 
stand and  seek  after  God.  They  .are  all  gone  aside,  .they 
are  all  become  filthy :  there  is  not  one  that  doth  good,  np^ 
not  one  ^.  O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of 
Sionl  When  the  Lord  bringetli  back  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be  glad '. 

1  Earip.  Orest.  1S6.  PriotUejr'i  edUion,  vol.  l.p.  215. 

■*  fisdras,  ii.  3.  21,  ««.  »  Eccl.  vii.  29.  •  Ver.  20. 

V  PmL  U,  6.7.  la  1  P»d.  xi?.  t— 3.       :    '  V«r. ».- 
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Man  dieth  and  wasteth  away,  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he  i  For  now  thou  numberest  my  steps : 
dost  thou  not  watch  over  my  sin  i  My  transgression  is  sealed 
tip  in  a  bag,  and  thou  sewest  up  my  iniquity.  Thou  destroy- 
e«t  the  hope  of  man  2  thou  prevailest  against  him  for  ever, 
and  he  paaseth  2  thou  changest  his  countenance,  and  sendest 
him  away.  But  his  fiesh  upon  him  shall  have  pain,  and  his 
soul  within  him  shall  mourn*. 

What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean,  and  he  that'is  born 
of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Behold,  he  putteth 
no  trust  in  his  saints,  yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his 
sights  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  man,  which 
drinketh  iniquity  like  water  M 

Trouble  and  anguish  shall  make  him  afraid.  They  shall 
prevail  against  him  as  a  king  ready  to  battle*  For  he  stretch'* 
eth  out  his  hand  against  God,  and  strengtheneth  himself 
against  the  Almighty  \ 

Let  not  him  that  is  deceived^  trust  in  vanity,  for  vanity 
shall  be  his  recompense.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out 
of  an  unclean  thing  ?  no,  not  one*. 

I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  my  skin,  and  defiled  my 
horn  in  the  dust.  My  face  is  foul  with  weeping,  and  on  my 
eyelids  is  the  shadow  of  death.  Not  for  any  injustice  in  my 
hand :  also  my  prayer  is  pure  ^. 

Wretched  mah  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?  t  thank  God  I  am  delivered  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  '. 

But  now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants, 
of  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  ever- 
lasting life  2  for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death:  but  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  *. 

Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies,  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  For  sin  shall  not  have  do- 
minion over  you :  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
graced 

The  Prayer^ 

O  ALMIGHTY  God,  great  Father  of  men  and  angels,  thou 
art  the  preserver  of  men,  and  the  great  lover  of  souls ;  thou 

•  Job,  %\w.  10.  ke,        «  Job,  it.  14.  ■  Ver.  £4.  «  V«.  SI. 

y  Job,  xTk  15.  s  Roa.  fit  S4.       •  Rom.  n,  $f*    ^  Vtr.  It,  14«. 

VOL.  IX.  If 
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didfit  KTakc  every  thing  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  aH  that  thoo 
didst  make,  was  very  good  :  only  we  miserable  creatures,  son* 
of  Adam,  have  suffered  the  falling  angels  to  infect  us  with 
their  leprosy  of  pride,  and  so  we  entered  into  their  evil  por- 
tioii,  having  corrupted  our  way  before  thee,  and  are  covered 
with  thy  rod,  and  dwell  in  a  doud  of  thy  displeasure;  behold 
me,  the  meanest  of  thy  servants,  humbled  before  thee,  sensi'^ 
ble  of  my  sad  condition,  weak  and  miserable,  sinful  and  ig- 
norant, full  of  need,  wanting  thee  in  all  things,  and  neither 
able  to  escape  death  without  a  Saviour,  nor  to  live  a  life  of 
holine^d  without  thy  Spirit.  O  be  pleased  to  give  me  a 
portion  in  the  new  birth  :  break  off  the  bands  and  fetters  of 
my  sin,  cure  my  evil  inclinations,  correct  my  indispositions, 
and  natural  averseness  from  the  severities  of  religion ;  let  me 
live  by  the  measures  of  thy  law,  not  by  the  evil  example  and 
disguises  of  the  world  ;  rehew  a  right  spirit  within  me,  and 
cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  lest  I  should  retire  ta 
the  works  of  darkness,  and  enter  into  those  horrible  regions, 
where  the  light  of  thy  countenatice  never  shineliu 

II. 

I  am  ashamed,  O  Lord,  I  am  ashamed,  that  I  have  disho- 
noured 60  excellent  a  creation.  Thou  didst  make  us  upright, 
and  create  us  in  inriocence.  And  when  thou  didst  see  us 
unable  to  stand  in  thy  sight,  and  that  we  could  never  endure 
to  be  judged  by  the  covenant  of  works,  thou  didst  renew  thy 
mercies  to  us  in  the  new  covenant  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  now 
we  have  no  excuse,  nothing  to  plead  for  ourselves,  much  lesB^ 
against  thee ;  bnt  thou  art  holy  and  pure,  and  jtist  and  mer- 
ciful. Make  me  to  be  like  thee,  holy  as  thou  art  holy,  mer- 
ciful as  our  heavenly  Father  is  merciful,  obedient  as  our  holy 
Saviour  Jesus;  meek  and  charitable,  temperate  and  chaste, 
humble  and  patient,  according  to  that  holy  example,  that  my 
sins  may  be  pardoned  by  his  death,  and  my  spirit  renewed  by 
his  Spirit,  timt  passing  from  sin  to  grace,  from  ignorance  to 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
I  may  pass  from  death  to  life,  from  sorrow  to  joy,  from  earth 
to  heaven^  ftom  the  present  slate  of  misery  and  imiperfectioii, 
to  the  glorious  inheritance  prepared,  for  the  saints  aad  sons 
of  light,  the  children  of  the  new  birth,  the  brethren  of  our 
Lonl  iui4  Brother,  our  Judge  and  our  Advocate^  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  Jesus«    Amen. 
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A  Prayer  to  be  said  by  a  Matron  in  Behalf  of  her  Hus6and  and 
Family,  Ihat  a  Blessing  may  descend  upon  their  Posterity, 

h 

O  ETERNAL  God,  ouf'tiiost  merdftil  Lord,  and  gittciotiw  Faf- 
tber,  thou  art  my  guide,  the  light  of  mine  ey^s,  the  joy  of  m^ 
heart,  the  atithor  of  my  hope,  and'  the  object  of  my  love  and 
worshippings ;  thou  refieveist  all  my  tieedd,  a'nd  deteribinest 
all  ray  doubts,  and  art  an  eternal  fount^n  of  blessing,  op^h 
and  running  over  to  all'  thirsty  and  \veary  souls  that  come 
and  cry  to  thee  for  mercy  and  refreshment.  Have  mercy 
upon  thy  servant,  and  relieve  my  fi^ars  and  sorrows,  and  tA6 
great  necessities  of  my  family;  for  thou  alone,  O  Lord,  candt 
do  it. 

n. 

Fit  and  adorn  every  one  of  us  with  a  holy  and  a  religious 
spirit,  aiic(  give  a  double  portion  to  thy  servant  my  dear  hus- 
band :  give  him  a  wise  heart,  a  prudent,  severe,  and  indulgent 
care,  over  the  children  which  thou  hast  given  us.  His  heart 
is  in  thy  hand,  and  the  events  of  all  things  are  in  tby  disposi- 
tion. Make  it  a  great  part  of  his  care,  to  promote  the  spi- 
ritual and  eternal  interest  of  his  children,  and  not  to. neglect 
their  temporal  relations  and  ne<iessities ;  but  to  provide  states 
of  life  for  them  in  which  with  fiur  advantages  Uiey  may  live 
cheerfully,  serve  thee  diligentlyrprolnote  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  family  in  all  tl^eir  capacities,*  that  they  may  be  al- 
ways blessed;  and  always  innoeenty  devout  ajid  piousy  and 
may  be  graciously  accepted  l^y  thide  to  pardoner  and  graoev 
and  glory,  through  Jesuer  Christ.    Amen. 

in. 

Bless,  O'  Lord,  my  sons  with  excellent  understandings, 
love  of  holy  and  noble  things,  sweet  dispositions,  innocent 
deportment,  diligent  souls,  chaste,  healthful,  and  temperate 
bodies,  holy  and  religious  spirits,  that  they  may  live  to  thy 
glory,  and  be  useful  in  their  capacities  to  the  servants  of  God, 
and  all  their  neighbours,  and  the  relatives  of  their  conversa- 
tion. Bless  my  daughters  with  an  humble  and  a  modest  car- 
riage, and  excellent  meekness,  a  great  love  of  holy  things,  a 
severe  chastity,  a  constant,  holy,  and  passionate  religion.  O 
my  God,  never  suffer  them  to  fall  into  folly,  and  the  sad  ef- 

f2 
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fects  of  a  wanton,  loose,  and  indiscreet  spirit :  possess  their 
fancies  with  holy  affections ;  be  thou  the  covering  of  their 
«  eyes,  and  the  great  object  of  their  hopes,  and  all  their  de- 
sires. Blessed  Lord,  thou  disposest  all  things  sweetly  by  thy 
providence,  thou  guidest  them  excellently  by  thy  wisdom, 
thou  unitest  all  circumstances  and  changes  wonderfully  by  thy 
power,  and  by  thy  power  makest  all  things  work  for  the  good 
of  thy  servants ;  be  pleased  so  to  dispose  my  daughters,  that 
if  thou  shouldest  call  them  to  the  state  of  a  married  life,  they 
may  not  dishonour  their  family,  nor  grieve  their  parents,  nor 
displease  thee ;  but  that  thou  wilt  so  dispose  of  their  persons, 
and  the  accidents  and  circumstances  of  that  state,  that  it 
may  be  a  state  of  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and  blessing  to  thy 
servants.  And  until  thy  wisdom  shall  know  it  fit  to  bring 
things  so  to  pass,  let  them  live  with  all  purity,  spending  their 
time  religiously  and  usefully.  O  most  blessed  Lord,  ^enable 
their  dear  father  with  proportionable  abilities  and  opportuni- 
ties  of  doing  his  duty  and  charities  towards  them,  and  them 
with  great  obedience  and  duty  towards  him,  and  all  of  us  with 
a  love  towards  thee  above  all  things  in  the  world,  that  our 
portion  may  be  in  love  and  in  thy  blessings,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  dearest  Lord,  and  most  gracious  Redeemer. 

IV. 

O  my  God,  pardon  thy  servant,  pity  my  infirmities,  hear 
the  passionate  desires  of  thy  hamble  servant ;  in  thee  alone 
is  my  trust,  my  heart  and  all  my  wishes  are  towards  thee. 
Thou  hast  commanded  me  to  pray  to  thee  in  all  needs,  thou 
hast  made  gracious  promises  to  hear  and  accept  me ;  and  I 
will  never  leave  importuning  thy  ^orious  Majesty,  humbly, 
passionately,  confidently,  till  thou  hast  heard  and  accepted 
the  prayer  of  thy  servant.  Amen,  dearest  Lord ;  for  thy  mer« 
cy*s  sake  hear  thy  servant.    Amen. 


TO  THE 


RiGllT  RKVEASND  I^ATHBit  IN  GOD, 


JOHN    WARNER,  D.D. 


UTB  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHBSTBS. 


.--i^ 


UY  LORD, 

1  KO^  see  cause  to  wish  that  I  had  given  to  your 
Lordship  the  trouble  of  reading  my  papers  of  '*  Ori- 
ginal Sin/*  before  their  publication ;  for  though  I  have 
said  all  that  which  I  found  material  in  the  question, 
yet  I  perceive  that  it  had  been  fitting  I  had  spoken 
some  things  less  material,  so  to  prevent  the  appre- 
hensions that  some  have  of  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  of 
a  sense  differing  from  the  usual  expressions  of  the 
church  of  Bngland.  However,  my  Lord,  since  your 
Lordship  is  pleased  to  be  careful  not  only  of  truth, 
and  God's  glory,  but  desirous  also  that  even  all  of 
us  should  speak  the  same  thing,  and  understand  each 
other  without  jealousies,  or  severer  censures,  I  hate 
now  obeyed  your  counsel,  and  done  all  my  part  to- 
wards the  asserting  the  truth,  and  securing  charity 
and  unity :  professing  with  all  truth  and  ingenuity, 
that  I  would  rather  die  than  either  willingly  jgive  oc- 
casion or  countefnance  to  a  schism  in  the  bhurch  of 
England ;  and  I  wbuld  sufier  i^iKh  evil  before  I 
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would  displease  my  dear  brethren  in  the  service  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  ministries  of  the  church/  But  as  I 
have  not  given  just  cause  of  offence  to  any,  so  I  pray 
that  they  may  not  be  offended  unjustly,  lest  the  fault 
lie  on  them,  whose  persons  1  so  much  love,  and 
.  whose  eternal  interest  I  do  so  much  desire  may  be 
secured  and  advanced. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  had  thought  I  had  been  secured 
in  the  article,  not  only  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
but  for  the  advantages  and  comforts  it  brings.  I  was 
cpn$d«pt  ^y  would  not;  because  there  was  no  cause 
a^y  meia  dko^^  be  langry  at  it ;  for  it  k  strange  to 
vfnd  idiajt  any  mflcTsho^  desire  to  believe  God  to  be 
vfnoxp  severe  b^  )e99  gewtle:  that  men  shoiuid  be 
gsaed^  tp  fpii  out  inevituble  ways  cf  betng  damned, 
thf^  ikw  ^^9^^  hfi  uivwiUki9ig  to  have  the  veil  /dmwa 
^^  frf)ff^  th^  ^qe  of  jQpd's  geo^Mss,  and  that  ibey 
8bpul4  ipBif^  lo  soe  .9;B  9iigry  countenao^e ;  and  be 
4^sp)e9$6d  at  ih«  gl^i  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ; 
it  i$  ^(range  to  fm  that  men  should  desire  to  believd 
tha^  (l^eir  pretty  babes,  which  are  strangled  at  the 
0ft(es  pf  the  "Womb  or  die  before  bapftismi  should,  foir 
a^ght  they  know,  die  eternally  and  be  4aflwed,  and 
tlji^t  tb3ms€^v9s  i^bOiiV^  cQpisenIt  to  it,  etA  to'  then 
1^  M^eiM;  r^^soAi^  to  rwk?  it  seem  just ;  they  B»gh* 
h^yp  jl^  pQt  on}y  pretepees  but  rea;$oiis  to  be  irou- 
bled».  if  I  Md  pepre§09to4  fifod  to  be  9o  great  a  hater 
q£  n»fk\ijiip  fi9  to  4ftto»  mitfioiis  of  wUion9  for  tSiat 
▼h^eb  tfeey  cp^ld  not  he)lp>  or  if  J  hajd  ita4ght  that 


their  infistnts  might  by  chapDce  iiave  gone  to  hell,  ami 
as  soou  asever  they  came  for  life,  descead  to  au  eter-^ 
oal  death;  if  I  ha4  told  them  evil  things  of  God,  and 
hard  me;^siires,  aaid  evil  portionis  to  their  xhildren, 
they  might  have .  complaii^ed ;  but  to  complain  be- 
cause I  say  God  is  just  to  all,  and  merciful  and  just  to 
ia&nts ;  to  fret  and  be  peevish  because  I  tell  them, 
that  nothing  but  good  thiogis  are  to  be  expect^d.from 
our  good  God,  is  a  thing  that  may  well  be  v^rondered 
at.  My  Lord,  I  take  a  great  comCbrt  in  this,  that 
my  doctriiie  stands  on  that  inde,  where  God's  justice 
and  goodn^ess  and  mercy  stand  apparently :  and  they 
that  apeak  otherwise  in  this  articl^^  are  forced  by  con- 
vulsiouB  and  violences  to  draw  titieir  doctrine  to  com^ 
ply  with  Go4's  justice  and  the  reputation  of  l^is  most 
glorious  attributes.  And  after  great  9(qd  Ja^oripns 
devices,  they  must  needs  do  it  pitifully  and  jejunely : 
but  I  will  prejudice  no  man's  opinion;  I  only  will 
defend  my  owq,  because  jsi  so  domg  I  bave  the  ho^ 
nour  to  be  an  advocate  for  God,  who  will  defend  and 
accept  me,  in  the  simplicity  and  innocency  of  my 
purposes,  and  the  profession  of  his  truth. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  find  that  some  believe  this  doc- 
trine ought  not  now  to  have  been  published :  others 
think  it  not  true.  The  first  are  the  wise  and  few : 
the  others  are  the  many  who  have  been  taught  other- 
wise, and  either  have  not  leisure  or  abilities  to  make 
right  judgments  in  the  question.  Concerning  the 
first  I  have  given  what  accounts  f  could,  to  that  ex- 
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cellent  man  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum,  who»  out  of 
his  great  piety  aad  prudence  and  his  great  kindness 
to  me,  was  pleased  to  call  for  accounts  of  me.  Con- 
cerning the  other,  your  Lordship,  in  great  humility, 
and  in  great  tenderness  to  those  who  are  not  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  hath  called  upon 
me  to  give  all  those  just  measures  of  satisfaction, 
which  I  could  be  obliged  to,  by  the  interest  of  any 
Christian  virtue.  In  obedience  to  this  pious  care  and 
prudent  counsel  of  your  Lordship,  I  have  published 
these  ensuing  papers,  hoping  that  God  will  bless 
them  to  the  purposes  whither  they  are  designed : 
however,  I  have  done  all  that  I  could,  and  all  that  I 
am  commanded,  and  all  that  I  was  counselled  to. 
And  as  I  submit  all  to  God's  blessing,  and  the  events 
of  his  providence  and  economy ;  so  my  doctrine  I 
humbly  submit  to  my  holy  mother  the  church  of 
England,  and  rejoice  in  any  circumstances  by  which 
I  can  testify  my  duty  to  her,  and  my  obedience  to 
your  Lordship. 


A    FURTHER   EXPLICATION,    8iC.  73 


CHAP.   VII. 

A    FUfiTHEH    EXPLICATION    OP   THE    DOCTRINE    OF 

ORIGINAL    SIN. 


SECTION   I. 

Of  the  Fall  of  Adam,  and  the  Effects  of  it  upon  him  and  us. 

It  was  well  said  of  St.  Austin  in  this  thing,  though  he 
said  many  others  in  it  less  certain,  *'  Nihil  est  peccato  ori« 
ginali  ad  preedicandum  notius»  nihil  ad  intelligendum  secre- 
tins.'' The  article  we  all  confess;  but  the  manner  of  expli** 
eating  it«  is  not  an  apple  of  knowledge,  but  of  contention. 
Having  therefore  turned  to  all  the  ways  of  reason  and  Scrips 
lure,  I  at  last  apply  myself  to  examine  how  it  was  affirmed 
by  the  first  and  best  antiquity.  For  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  as  I  have  explicated  it,  is  taxed  of  singularity  and  no* 
velty ;  and  though  these  words  are  very  freely  bestowed  up- 
on any  thing  we  have  not  learned,  or  consented  to  ;  and  that 
we  take  false  measures  of  these  appellatives  ;  reckoning  that 
new  that  is  but  renewed,  and  that  singular  that  is  not  taught 
vulgaily,  or  in  our  own  societies;  yet  I  shall  easily  quit  the 
proposition  from  these  charges;  and  though  I > do  confess, 
and  complain  of  it,  that  the  usual  affirmations  of  original  sin 
are  a  popular  error  ;  yet  I  will  make  it  appear,  that  it  is  no 
catholic  doctrine,  that  it  prevailed  by  prejudice,  and  acci-i 
dental  authorities ;  but  after  such  prevailing,  it  was  accused 
and  reproved  by  the  greatest  and  most  judicious  persons  of 
Christendom. 

And,  first,  that  judgment  may  the  better  be  given  of  the 
allegations  I  shall  bring  from  authority,  I  shall  explicate 
and  state  the  question,  that  there  may  be  no  impertinent  al^ 
legations  of  antiqnity  for  both  sides,  nor  clamours  against 
the  persons  interested  in  either  persuasion,  nor  any  offence 
taken  by  error  and  misprision.  It  is  not  therefore  intended, 
nor  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  such  thing. as  original  sin ;  for 
it  is  certain,  and  affirmed  by  all  antiquity,  upon  many  grounds 
of  Scripture,  that  Adam  sinned,  and  his  sin  was  personally 
his,  but  derivatively  ours ;  that  is,  it  did  great  hurt  to  us. 
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to  our  bodies  directly^  to   our  souls  indirectly  aad  acci- 
dentally. 

2.  For  *  Adam  was  made  a  liying  soul/  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  mankind^  and  the  beginner  of  a  tepBiporal  happy 
life ;  and  to  that  purppig^  be  was  put  in  a  place  of  temporal 
happiness,  where  he  was  to  have  lived  as  long  as  he  obeyed 
God  (so  far  as  he  knew  nothing  else  being  promised  to  him, 
^  or  implied) ;  but  when  he  sinned,  he  was  thrown  from  thence, 
and  spoiled  of  all  those  advantages,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  live  and  be  happy.    This  we  find  in  the  story ;  the  rea- 
amableness  of  jtbe  parts  of  which,  teaches  us  all  this  4oc<- 
trine.    To  which  if  we  add  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  oaae  is 
clear.    ''  The  fir^t  Adsjm  was  made  a  living  soul ;  the  laat 
Adam  was  made  a  quickeaiug  spirits    Howbeit,  that  is  iM>t 
first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  naturaji,  and  after^r 
ward  that  which  is  spiritual.    The  first  man  is  of  the  ^Arth. 
earthly ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven-    As  is 
the  earthly,  auch  are  they  that  are  eartlily ;  aad  a«  is  the 
heaveoly,  such  are  they  also  thait  are  heavenly ;  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  a)8o  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly :  now  thjis  I  say,  that  fliesh  land  bipod 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  neither  doth  comijH' 
tion  inherit  incorruption''."    This  discourse  of  the  Apostle 
hath  tn  H  all  these  propositions,  which  deady  stutte  tbif 
whole  article.    There  are  two  great  heads  of  fnankind*  tba 
two  Adajns;  the  first  and  the  second.    The  firat  was  framed 
widft  an  earthly  body,  the  second  had  {y'xt,  afl^r  his  re^sur- 
rection,  when  he  died  unto  sin  once)  a  spiritaal  body.    The 
fiiBt  was  earthly,  the  second  is  heavenly :  from  the  fii^t  we 
derive  an  earthly  life,  fron  the  second  we  obtain  a  heavenly ; 
all  that  are  bom  of  the  first  are  such  as  he  was  natvlijyiy^ 
but  iJie  effects  of  the  Spirit  came  only  upo*  thie(n>  Ii4m>  are 
bomof  the  second  Adam:  from  him  who' is'  e«rtUy,  #e 
could  huaye  ^o  nore  than  he  was,  or  bad ;  tbs  spiriAttal  fife» 
aad  conaeqveotly  ihe  heavenly,  could  not  be  derived  ifeom 
the  first  Adata,  but  from  Chriet  only.    AU  that  ace  born  of 
the  fiiBt,:by  that  birth  inherit  nothing  h«t  tcttpocal  life  aM 
oorntiptioB ;  but  is  the  new  birth  only  we  derive  a  .title  iQ 
heaven.    For  '  flesh  and  blood,'  that  is,  whaisoever  is  horn 
of  Adam,  '  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'    And  they 

•  1  Cor.  xt.  45,  8tc. 
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9M»  in^riouB  to  CbltisI;,  :wbo  thmJc,  tb»tfiMa  Adana  we^aigbt; 
baye  iiiberiite4  inunortality.  -CbrisiirM  tbe  giver  ^nd  pre^ch^ 
of  it ;  '  he  broMgbt  life  and  ifmnortality  to  light  through  tbe 
Qoapel/  It  is  ft  w^ulur  benefit  given  by  God  to  xaankiodi 
through  JeflM  Gbriai* 

3.  Upon  tbe  affiroftation  (of  these  premisee^  itfoUoim* 
that  if  Adam  bad  stood,  yet  from  him  wie  coukl  notbave^by 
our  natuml  ^enaiation,  (Gained  a  title  to  our  spiritual  life, 
Bor  by  all  the  strengths  of  Adam  have  gone  to  heaven :  Adam 
waa  not  our  representative  to  any  of  these  purposes,  but  in 
order  to  the  .perfection  of  a  temporal  life.  Qirist  only  is 
and  wasfi-om  dtemal  ages  designed  to.be  the  head  of  tbe 
cifattrcb,  and  the  Coiuntain  of  spiritual  life.  And  ibis  is  it 
whicb  is  afinned  by  some  very  eminent  persons  in  the  ohurcli 
of  God ;  partioularly  by  Junius  and  Tilenus,  that '  Cimstus 
est  fundamentum  totius  preedestinationis ;'  all  that  are,  on 
ever  weee,  predestinated,  were  predestinated  in  Christ:  even 
Adam  Mmdelf  was  predestinated  in  him,  and  therefore  from 
bim,  if  he  had  stood,  though  we  should  have  inherited  a 
temposal  happy  life,  yet  the  Scriptuve  speaks  nothing  ofany 
e&er  event,  fieayen  w^  not  pDomised  to  Adam  himseif; 
tfaarefoife  from  him  we  couid  not  have  derived  a  title  tbitber.* 
And  therefore  that  inquiry  of  the  schooknen — whcftber  if 
Adam  had'  |iot  sinaed»  Christ  should  have  been  inicarnate— ^ 
was  Dcit  an  impertineiBt  'question,  tboog^b  they  prosecuted  it 
to  weak  pui^ioses,  and  with  trifling  arguments ;  Scotus  and 
bis  scbolani  were  for  the  affirmative ;  and  thoja^  I  will  not 
be  decretory  in  it,  because  the  Scripture  hadi  said  nothing 
of  it,  nor  the  ehurch  delivered  it;  yet  to  me  it  seems  plainly 
tbe  discourse  of  the  Apostle  now  alleged :— ^That  if  Adam 
had  not  sitined,  yet  that  by  'CSirist  alone  We  should  have  ob- 
tfldnedevbriastiiig  life.  Wiie<Aer  this  had  been  dispensed 
by  his  incaniation,  or  some  ot^er  way  of  economy,  is  not 

signified* 

4.  But  then,  if  from  Adam  we  fiAieuld  not  have  derived 
our  title  to  heaven,  though  he  had  stood,  then  neither  by  his 
fell  can  we  be  said  to  have  lost  heaven.  Heaven  and  hell 
were  to  be  administered  by  another  metihod.  But  then,  if  it 
be  inquired  what  eVil  we  thence  received f  I  answer,  that 
the  principal  effect  was  the  loss  of  that  Excellent  condition 
in  -which  God  placed  him,  and  would  have  placed  his  pos« 
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tertty,  unless  sin  had  entered.  He  should  have  lived  a  long 
and  lasting  life^  till  it  had  been  time  to  remove  him»  and  very 
happy.  Instead  of  this,  he  was  thrown  from  those  means 
which  God  had  designed  to  this  purpose,  that  is,  Paradise 
and  the  trees  of  life ;  he  was  turned  into  a  place  of  labour 
and  uneasiness,  of  briers  and  thorns,  ill  air  and  violent 
chances,  **  et  nova  febrium  Terris  incubuit  cohors  ;**  the  wo- 
man was  condemned  to  hard  labour  and  travail,  and  (that 
which  troubled  her  most)  obedience  to  her  husband;  his 
body  was  made  frail,  and  weak,  and  sickly  ;  that  is,  it  was 
left  such  as  it  was  made,  and  left  without  remedies,  which 
were  to  have  made  it  otherwise.  For  that  Adam  was  made 
mortal  in  his  nature,  is  infinitely  certain,  and  proved  by  hta- 
Tery  eating  and  jdrinking,  his  sleep  and  recreation;  by 
ingestion  and  egestion,  by  breathing  and  generating  his 
like*  which  immortal  substances  never  do ;  and  by  the 
very  tree  of  life,  which  had  not  been  needfuU  if  he  should 
have  had  no  need  of  it  to  repair  his  decaying  strength  and 
health. 

6.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  is  this,  that  all  the 
product  of  Adam's  sin,  was  by  despoiling  him,  and  conae- 
quently  us,  of  all  the  superadditions  and  graces  brought  upon 
his  nature.  Even  that  which  was  threatened  to  him,  and  ia 
the  narrative  of  that  sad  story  expressed  to  be  his  punishment, 
was  no  lessening  of  his  nature,  but  despoiling  him  of  his  su^r 
pematurals :  and  therefore  Manuel  PaLasologus  calls  it  MDia^ir 
rqc  ^focwc  avxfiiv, '  the  common  dryness  of  our  nature;'  and 
he  adds,  ▼poX^ci>  Si  irpororopucitv  ofta^lav  Sc'  4c  ^VC  X^'P"'^ 
fjornrrbNcofav, '  by  our  fathers'  sin  we  fell  from  our.  fathers' 
graces.'  Now,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle, '  As  is 
the  earthly,  such  are  they  that  are  earthly  ;'  that  is,  all  hia 
posterity  must  be  so  as  his  nature  was  left ;  in  this  there 
could  be  no  injustice.  For  if  (jod  might  at  firf»t,  and  all  the 
way  have  mad^  man  with  a  necessity  as  well  as  a  possibi* 
lity  of  dying,  though  men  had  not  sinned ;  then  so  also,  may 
he  do,  if  he  did  sin  ;  and  so  it  was ;  but  this  was  effected  by 
disrobing  him  of  all  the  superadded  excellences  with  which 
God  adorned  and  supported  his  natural  life.  But  this  alsa 
I  add,  that  if  even  death  itself  came  upon  us  without  the  al- 
teration or  diminution  of  our  nature,  then  so  niight  sin, 
because  death  was  in  *  re  naturali,'  but  sin  is  not,  and  there* 
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fore  need  not  suppose  that  Adam's  nature  was  spoiled  to  in- 
troduce that. 

6.  As  the  sin  of  Adatn  brought  hurt  to  the  body  directly, 
so  indirectly  it  brought  hurt  to  the  soul.    For  the  evils  upon 
the  body,  as  they  are  only  felt  by  the  soul ;  so  they  grieve, 
and  tempt,  and  provoke,  the  soul  to  auger,  to  soirow,  to  envy ; 
they  make  weariness  in  religious  things ;  cause  desire  for 
ease,  for  pleasure ;  and  as  these  are  by  the  body  always  de- 
sired^ so  sometimes  being  forbidden  by  God,  they  become 
sins,  and  are  always  apt  to  it ;  because  the  body,  being  a  na- 
tural agent,   tempts  to  all  it  can  feel,  and  have  pleasure  in. 
And  this  is  also  observed  and  affirmed  by  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  he  often  speaks  it,  as  if  he  were  pleased  in  this  exprication 
of  the  article :  Mcra  yap  rov  Oavarov  Kal  o  twv  waOwv  ciree- 
ariXOkv  ovXoc'  irt  yap  Ovrrrov  kyivtro  to  <rci>/ia,  fiSe^aro  yap 
Kal  ertSvfiiav  avayKaiiOQj  Xocirov,  Kal  opyriv  Kal  Xvirijv,  koI  ra 
aXXa  iravra,  a  iroXXiic  coctro  ^iXoero^ia^*  cva  ^1}  TrXrififivpa  rov 
tv  i||Lifv  KarairovTurg  Xoyc^fcov  uq  rov  ni^  a/iaprcac  j3v0o v  *  r avra    * 
fxlv  yap  ovK  nv  afiapria^  n  Se  afierpUi  avrwv  /xi}  ^aXivov;icvi| 
rovro  upyaC^tro.     **  Together  with  death  entered  a  whole 
troop  of  affections  or  passions.     For  when  the  body  became 
mortal,  then  of  necessity  it  did  admit  desires,  or  lust,  and  an- 
ger, and  grief,  and  all  things  else  which  need  great  constancy 
and  wisdom;  lest  the  storm  should  drown  reason  in  us,  in  the 
gulf  of  sin.    For  these  affections  or  passions  were  not  sin  ; 
but  the  excess  of  them,  not  being  bridled,  did  effect  this  V 
The  same  he  affirms  in  homil.  11.  ad  Rom.  vi.  and  homil.  12. 
on  Rom.  vii.     And  not  much  unlike  this  was  that  excel? 
lent  discourse  of  Lactantius,  in  his  seventh  book  '  de  Di- 
vino  Preemio,'  cap.  5.     But  Theodoret,  in  his  commentaries 
upon  the  Romans,  follows  the  same  discourse  exactly.     And 
this  way  of  explicating  the  entrance  and  facility  of  sin  upon 
us,  is  usual  in  antiquity ;  affirming,  that  because  we  derive 
a  miserable  and  an  afflicted  body  from  Adam,  upon  that  stock 
sin  enters. 

Qnm  qaift  mtteritiD  peooati  ex  fomile  earn  is 
CoosooUta  trahit,  neo  noii  simol  ipsa  sorfsli 
lint  inoeotivam  peccaminis,  isoplioal  am  ban 
VindexpoBoa  reas,  peccaotes  meate  sub  tmk 
Pecaaiidiqaa  orcmat  sooias  cruciatibus  acquis  <*. 

'  Because  the  soul  joined  to  the  body  draws  from  the  society 

^  Ad  7.  IUmb.  bOnil.  15.  *  Pradeatios  ia  ApoUieosi. 
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of  the  flesh,  incentiyeB  and  arguments  to  sin ;  therefore  both 
of  them  are  punished,  as  being  guilty  by  consociation.'  But 
then  thus  it  was  also  before  the  fall :  for  by  this  it  was  that 
Adam  fell.     So  the  Mine  Prudentius : 

Hicc  prima  est  iiator*  animB,  tie  coadiU  Amplex 
Deoidit  io  ritiam  p«  sordidt  faderm  eamis. 

'  The  soul  was  created  simple  and  pure,  but  fell  into  vice  by 
the  evil  combination  with  the  flesh.'  But  at  first  the  appe- 
tites, and  necessities,  and  tendencies,  of  the  body,  when  it  waa 
at  ease,  and  health,  and  blessed,  did  yet  tempt  the  soul  to 
forbidden  instances ;  much  more  will  this  be  done,  when  the 
body  is  miserable  and  afflicted,  uneasy  and  dying.  For  even 
now  we  see,  by  a  sad  experience,  that  the  afflicted  and  the 
miserable  are  not  only  apt  to  anger  and  envy,  but  have  many 
more  desires,  and  more  weaknesses,  and  consequently  more 
aptnesses  to  sin  in  many  instances,  than  those  who  are  less 
troubled.  And  this  is  that  which  was  said  by  Arnobtu»» 
*^  Proni  ad  culpas,  et  ad  llbidinis  varios  appetltus  vitiasumus 
infirmitatis  ingenitae  :"  "By  the  fault  of  our  natural  infinn- 
ity,  we  are  prone  to  the  appetites  of  lust  and  sins  ^." 

7.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  naturally  a  man  cannot  do 
or  perform  the  law  of  God;  because  being  so  weak,  so  tempt- 
ed by  his  body  ;  and  this  life  being  the  body's  day,  that  is, 
the  time  in  which  its  appetites  are  properly  prevailing  ;  to 
be  born  of  Adam,  is  to  be  born  under  sin,  that  is,  under ^uch 
inclinations  to  it,  that  as  no  man  will  remain  innocent,  so  no 
man  can  of  himself  keep  the  law  of  God ;  *'  Vendidit  se  prior, 
ac,  per  hoc,  omne  semen  subjectum  est  peccato.  Ou&niobrem 
infirmum  esse  hominem  ad  praecepta  legis  servanda ;"  said 
the  author  of  the  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  usually 
attributed  to  St.  Ambrose*. 

But  beyond  Chis  there  are  two  things  more  consideral)Ie  f 
the  one  is,  that  the  soul  of  man  being  divested  by  Adam's 
fall,  by  way  of  punisjiment,  of  all  those  supernatural  assist- 
ances, which  God  put  into  it ;  that  which  remained  was  a 
reasonable  soul,  fitted  for  the  actions  of  life  and  of  reason, 
but  not  of  any  thing  that  was  supernatural.  For  the  soul, 
being  immerged  in  flesh,  feeling  grief  by  participation  of 
evils  from  the  flesh,  hath  and  must  needs  have  discourses  in 

*  Lib.  1.  advert.  Geates.  .  *  feiotf.  7.IUwi. 
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order  ta  its  awn  ease  and  comfort,  that  is  in  i>rder  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  body's  desires;  which,  because  they  are  often 
contradicted,  restrained,  and  curbed,  and  commanded  to  be 
mortified  and  killed,  by  the  laws  of  God,  must  of  necessity 
make  great  inlets  for  sin ;  for  while  reason  judges  of  things 
in  proportion  to  present  interests,  and  is  less  apprehensive  of 
the  proportions  of  those  good  things  which  are  not  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  but  of  another ;  the  reason  abuses  the  will 
as  the  flesh  abuses  the  reason.  And  for  this  there  is  no  re- 
medy but  the  grace  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  us  be 
born  again,  to  become  spiritual ;  that  is,  to  have  new  princi- 
ples, new  appetites,  and  new  interests. 

The  other  thing  I  was  to  note  is  this ;  that  as  the  devil  was 
busy  to  abose  mankind,  when  he  was  fortified  by  many  advan- 
tages and  favours  from  God :  so  now  that  man  is  naturally  born 
naked,  and  divested  of  those  graces  and  advantages,  and  hath 
an  infirm  sickly  body,  and  enters  upon  the  actions  of  life 
through  infancy,  and  childhood,  and  youth,  and  folly,  and 
ignorance ;  the  devil,  it  is  certain,  will  not  omit  his  oppor- 
tunities, but  will  with  all  his  power  possess  and  abuse  man- 
kind ;  and  upon  the  apprehension  of  this,  the  primitive 
church  used,  in  the  first  admission  of  infants  to  the  entrance 
^of  a  new  birth  to  a  spiritual  life,  to  pray  against  the  power  and 
frauds  of  the  devil ;  and  that  brought  in  the  ceremony  of  ex- 
sufflation,  for  ejecting  of  the  devil.  The  ceremony  was  fond 
and  weak,  but  the  opinion  that  introduced  it  was  full  of 
caution  and  prudence.  For  as  Optatus  Milevitanus  said, 
**  Neminem  fbgit,  quod  omnis  homo  qui  nascitur,  quamvis 
de  Christianis  parentibus  nascitur,  sine  spiritu  immundo  esse 
non  possit ;  quern  necesse  sit,  ante  salutare  lavacrum,  ab  ho- 
initte^xcludi  ac  separari  V  It  is  but  too  likely  the  devil  will 
take  advantages  of  our  natural  weaknesses,  and  with  his 
temptations  and  abuses  enter  upon  children  as  soon  as  they 
enter  upon  choice,  and  indeed  prepossess  them  with  imitating 
follies,  that  may  become  customs  of  sinfulness  before  they 
become  sins ;  and  therefore  with  rare  wisdom  it  was  done  by 
the  church,  to  prevent  the  devil's  frauds  and  violences,  by  an 
early  baptism,  and  early  offices. 

8.  Asa  consequent  of  all  this,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  we 
bein^  bom  thus  naked  of  the  divine  grace,  thus  naturally 

'  Lib.  4.  eootr.  PMrmtD. 
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weak,  thuft  encumbered  with  a  body  of  sin,  that  is,  a  body  apt 
to  tempt  to  forbidden  instances,  and  thus  assaulted  by  the 
frauds  and  violences  of  the  devil ;  all  which  are  helped  on  by 
the  evil  guises  of  the  world,  it  is  certain,  we  cannot  with  all 
these  disadvantages  aad  loads  soar  up  to  heaven  $  but,  in  the 
whole  constitution  of  affairs,  arc  in  sad  dispositions  to  enter 
into  the  devil's  portion,  and  go  to  hell :  not  that  if  we  die  be- 
fore we  consent  to  evil,  we  shall  perish;  but  that  we  are  evilly 
disposed  to  do  actions  that  will  deserve  it,  and  because  if  we 
die  before  our  new  birth,  we  have  nothing  in  us  that  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  revelations  of  God,  dispose  us  to  heaven ;  ac- 
cording to  these  words  of  the  Apostle  ;  "  In  me,  that  is,  in 
my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing  «." 

But  this  infers  not,  that  in  our  flesh,  or  that  in  our  soul, 
there  is  any  sin  properly  inherent,  which  makes  God  to  be 
our  present  enemy ;  that  is,  the  only  or  the  principal  thing 
I  suppose  myself  to  have  so  much  reason  to  deny  ;  but  that 
the  state  of  the  body  is  a  state  not  atall  fitted  for  heaven,  but 
too  much  disposed  to  the  ways  that  lead  to  hell.  For  even 
in  innocent  persons,  in  Christ  himself  it  was  a  hinderance  or 
a  state  of  present  exclusion  from  heaven;  '^  he  could  not 
enter  into  the  second  tabernacle"  (that  is,  into  heaven),  "  so 
long  as  the  first  tabernacle  of  his  body  was  standing ;"  the 
body  of  sin,  that  is,  of  infirmity,  he  was  first  to  lay  aside, 
and  so  by  dying  unto  sin  once,  he  entered  into  heaven  ;  ac* 
cording  to  Uie  other  words  of  St.  Paul,  **  Flesh  and  bloo4 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God\''  it  is  a  state'of  difiering 
nature  and  capacity  ;  Christ  himself  could  not  enter  thi- 
ther, till  he  had  first  laid  that  down,  as  the  divine  author  to 
the  Hebrews  rarely  and  mysteriously  discourses  K 

9.  This  is  the  whole  sum  of  original  sin,  which  now  I 
have  more  fully  explicated  than  formerly ;  it  being  then  only 
fitting  to  speak  of  so  much  of  it,  as  to  represent  it  to  be  a 
state  of  evil,  which  yet  left  in  us  powers  enough  to  do  our 
duty,  and  to  be  without  excuse  (which  very  thing  the  Bel« 
gic  confession  in  this  article  acknowledges),  and  that  not 
God  but  ourselves  are  authors  of  our  eternal  death  in  case  we 
do  perish. 

But  now  though  thus  far  I  have  admitted  as  far  as  can 
be  consonant  to  antiquity,  and  not  unreasonable,  though  in 

i  Bms.  fii.  18.  ^1  Cor.  xy.50.  '  Heb.  ix.  8.  vii.  27.  t.  f,  3. 
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Scripture  so  much  is  not  expressed ;  yet  now  I  must  be  more 
restrained,  and  deny  those  superadditions  to  this  doctrine, 
which  the  ignorance,  or  the  fancy,  or  the  interest,  or  the  lazi- 
nessy  of  men  have  sewed  to  this  doctrine.    • 


SECTION    II. 


AdanCs  Sin  is  in  us  tio  more  than  an  imputed  Sin,  and  how 

it  is  so. 

10.  Original  sin  is  not  our  sin  properly,  not  inherent  in  us, 
bnt  is  only  imputed  to  us,  so  as  to  bring  evil  effects  upon  us : 
for  that  which  is  inherent  in  us,  is  a  consequent  only  of 
Adam's  sin,  but  of  itself  no  sin ;  for  there  being  but  two 
thii^  affirmed  to  be  the  constituent  parts  of  original  sin, 
the  want  of  original  righteousness,'  and  concupiscence,  nei" 
ther  of  these  can  be  a  sin  in  us,  but  a  punishmient  and  a  con- 
sequent of  Adam's  sin  they  may  be  :  for  the  case  is  thus : 

One  half  of  Christians  that  dispute  in  this  article,  par- 
ticularly the  Roman  schools,  say,  that  concupisc^ice  is  not 
a  sin,  but  a  consequent  of  Adam's  sin :  the  other  half  of 
ChrisUaos  (I  mean  in  Europe),  that  is,  the  protestants,  gene- 
rally say,  that  the  want  of  original  righteousness  is  a  con- 
sequent of  Adam's  sin,  but  formally  no  sin.  The  effect  of 
these  is  this,  that  it  is  not  certain  amongst  the  chiu'ches, 
that  either  one  or  the  other  is  formally  our  sin,  or  inherent 
in  OS ;  and  we  cannot  affirm  either,  without  crossing  a  great 
part  of  Christendom  in  their  affirmative. 

There  have  indeed  been  attempts  made  to  reconcile  this 
difference ;  and  therefore  in  the  conference  at  Worms,  tod 
in  the  book  offered  at  Ratisbon  to  the  emperor,  and  in  the 
'  Interim'  itself  they  jumbled  them  both  together,  "  saying, 
"  Originale  peccatum  est  carentia  justitise  originalis,  cum 
concttpi6centi&."  Bat  the  church  of  England  defines  neither, 
but  rather  inclines  to  believe  that  it  consists  in  concupis- 
cence, as  appears  in  the  explication  of  the  article  which  I 
have  annexed.  But  because  she  hath  not  determined,  that 
either  of  them  is  formally  a  sin,  or  inherent  in  us,  I  may 
with  the  greater  freedom,  discourse  concerning  the  several 
parts. 

VOL,    IX.  G 
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The  want  of  original  righteousness  is  not  a  thing,  but  the 
privation  of  a  thing,  and  therefore  cannot  be  inherent  in  us ; 
and  therefore  if  it  be  a  sin  at  all  to  us,  it  can  only  be  such 
by  imputation.  But  neither  can  this  be  imputed  to  us  as  a 
sin  formally,  because,  if  it  be  at  all,  it  is  only  a  consequent 
or  punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  and  unavoidable  by  us:  for 
though  Scotus  is  pleased  to  affirm,  that  there  was  an  obli- 
gation upon  human  nature,  to  preserve  it ;  I  doubt  not  but 
as  he  intended  it,  he  said  false.  Adam  indeed  was  tied  to 
it,  for  if  he  lost  it  for  himself  and  us,  then  he  only  was  bound 
to  keep  it  for  himself  and  us ;  for  we  could  not  be  obliged 
takeep  it^  unless,  we  had  received  it;  but  he  was,  and  be- 
cause he  lost  it,  we  also  missed  it ;  that  is,  are  punished, 
and  feel  the  evil  effects  of  it.  But  besides  all  this,  the  mat- 
ter  of  original  righteousness  is  a  thing  framed  in  the  school^ 
forges,  but  not  at  all  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  save  only  that 
^God  made  man  upright,'  that  is,  he  was  brought  innoeait 
into  the  world,  he  brought  no  sin  along  with  him,  he  was 
created  in  the  time  and  stature  of  reason  and  choice ;  he 
entered  upon  action  when  his  reason  vras  great  enough  to 
master  his  passion,  all  whidi  we  do  not :  it  is  that  which,  as 
Prosper  describes  it,  made  a  man  '  expertem  peccati,  et  ca* 
pacem  Dei ;'  for  by  this  is  meant  that  he  had  grace  and  helps 
enough,  if  he  needed  any,  besides  his  natural  powers ;  which 
we  have  not  by  nature,  but  by  another  dispensation. 

11.  Add  to  all  this,  that  they  who  make  the  want  of  ori- 
ginal righteousness  to  be  a  sin  formally  in  us,  when  they 
come  to  explicate  their  meaning  by  material  or  intelligible 
events,  tell  us  it  is  an  aversion  from  Ood  ;  that  is,  in  effect 
a  taming  to  the  creature,  and  differs  no  otherwise  from  con- 
cnpisoenee,  than  going  from  the  west  directly  does  from 
going  directly  to  the  east ;  that  is,  just  nothing.  It  follows 
then,  that  if  concupiscence  be  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin^  then 
BO  must  the  want  of  OiPginal  righteousness,  because  they 
are  the  same  thing  in  real  event :  and  if  that  be  no  sin  in  us, 
because  it  was  only  die  punishment  of  his  sin,  Aen  neither 
is  the  other  a  sin,  for  the  same  reason. 

'But  then  for  concnjMscence,  that  this  is  no  rin,  before  we 
consent  to  it,  appears  by  many  testimonies  of  antiquity,  and 
of  St.  Austin  himself:  *'  Quantum  ad  nos  attinet,  sbe  pecca- 
to  semper  essemus,  donee  sanaretur  hoc  malum,  si  nunquam 
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x^nsentiremus  ad  malum^.*^  Aad  it.is  infinitely  against 
reaaon  it  should  ;  for  in  infants  the;  very  actions  and  desire 
of  concupiscence  are  no  sins,  therefore  muoh  less  is  the  prin- 
ciple; if  the  little  emanations  of  it  in  them  be  innocent,  al* 
though  there  are  some  images  of  consent,  n\uch  mom  is  that 
principle  innocent,  before  any  thing  of  consent  at  all  is  ap- 
plied to  it. 

By  the  way,  I. cannot  but  wonder  at  this,  that  the  Roman 
schools,  affirming  the  first  motions,  of  concupiscence  to  be 
no  sin,  because  they  are  involuntary,  and  not  consented  to 
by  us,  but  come.  upon. us  whether  we  listor  no,  yet  that  they 
should  think  original  sin  to  be  a  sin  in  us  really  and  truly, 
which,  it  is  certain,  is  altogether  as  involuntary  and  un- 
chosen  as  concupiscence.  But  I  add  this  also,  that  cpncu- 
piscence  is  not  wholly  an  effect  of  Adam's  sin;  if  it  were, 
then  it  would  follow,  that  if  Adam  had  not  siDued  we  i^hould 
have  no  concupiscence^  that  is,  no  contrary  appetites ;  which 
is  infinitely  confuted  by  the  experience  of  Adam's  fall ;  for 
by  the  rebellion  and  prevailing  of  bis  concupiscence  it  was 
(hat  he  fell,  and.  that  which  was  the  cause,  could  not  be  ,the 
effect  of  the  same  thing :  as  no  child  can  beget  \k\9  own  fa- 
ther, nor  any  thing,  which  it  leads  and  draws  in  after  itjself. 
Indeed,  it  is  true  that  by  Adam's  sin  this  became  much  \irorae» 
and  by  the  evils  of  the  body,  and  its  infirmities,  and  the  na- 
kedness of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  new  necessities 
and  new, emergencies,  Ilavrti  ri  ivavri^rnc  iv  v<hc  ^v^oTc  Jcal 
ivroi^  KpinrrolCf  ott^t^c  irci(>aj3a<r6a>c  ^oi  vpwrov,avOpunrov,  dc 
9f4ac  KoriivTiifnv,  as  Macarius  said ;  "  An  entire  contrariety, 
both  manifest  and  secret,  came  in  upon  us  from  the  .trans- 
gressions of  Adam';"  this,  I  say,  became  much  worse^  and 
more  inordinate  and  tempted  and  vexed,  and  w^  were  more 
under  the  devil's  power,  because  we  had  the  loss  of  our  ^^WQ* 

12.  The  result  is  this,  that  neither  the  one  nqr  the,  other 
is  our  sin  formally,  but  by  imputation  only,  that  is,  we  are 
not  sinners,  but  we  are  afflicted  for  his  sin,  and  he  is  punish- 
^  in  us,  and  that  it  cannot  be  our  sin  properly,  but  na^to^y* 
mically,  that  is,  our  misery  only;  appears  to  me  denionsti:a- 
tively  certain  upon  this  account :  for  how  can  that  in  an- 
9ther  be  our  sin,  when  it  is  in  us  involuntary,  when  our  own 
acts,  if  involuntary,  are  not  sins  ? 

•  Lib.  9.  «d  Julunoia.  '  Homil.  5. 
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If  it  be  asked,  how  can  we  have  the  punishment  unless 
we  also  ha?e  the  fault  f  I  return  this  answer,  that  St.  Aus- 
tin *  and  some  others,  who  make  this  objection,  have  already 
given  answers  themselves,  and  *  Delirant  reges,  plectuntur 
Ac:hivi  ^,'  is  an  answer  enough ;  as  Saul  sinned  and  his  seven 
sons  were  hanged  :  and  all  that  evil  which  is  upon  us,  being 
not  by  any  positive  infliction,  but  by  privative,  or  the  taking 
away  gifts  and  blessings  and  graces  from  us,  which  God,  not 
having  promised  to  give,  was  neither  naturally  nor  by  cove- 
nant obliged  to  give,  it  is  certain,  he  could  not  be  obliged  to 
continue  that  to  the  sons  of  a  sinning  father,  which  to  an  in- 
nocent father  he  was  not  obliged  to  give* 

But  these  things,  which  are  only  evils  and  miseries  to  us 
upon  Adam's  account,  become  direct  punishments  upon  our 
own  account,  that  is,  if  we  sin.  But  then  as  to  the  argument 
itself:  certainly  it  were  more  probable  to  say,  we  had  not 
the  fault,  we  dUd  not  do  the  sin  which  another  did :  there- 
fore, the  evil  that  we  feel  is  our  misery,  but  not  our  punish- 
ment ;  rather  than  to  say,  we  are  punished,  therefore  we  are 
guilty.  For  let  what  will  happen  to  us,  it  is  not  true  that 
we  are  guilty  of  what  we  never  did :  and  whatever  comes 
upon  us  by  the  way  of  empire  and  dominion,  nothing  can 
descend  upon  us  by  the  way  of  justice,  as  relating  to  our 
own  fault. 

But  thus  it  was,  that '  in  him  we  are  all  sinners ;'  that  is, 
his  sin  is  reckoned  to  us  so  as  to  bring  evil  upon  us ;  because 
we  were  bom  of  him,  and  consequently  put  into  the  same 
natural  state  where  he  was  left  after  his  sin ;  no  otherwise 
than  as  children,  born  of  a  bankrupt  father,  are  also  misera- 
ble ;  not  that  they  are  guilty  of  tbeir  fathers'  sin,  or  that  it  is 
imputed  so  as  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt,  but  it  is  derived 
upon  them  and  reckoned  to  evil  events ;  the  very  nature  of 
birth  imd  derivation  from  him  infers  it. 

13.  And  this  it  is  that  St.  Austin  once  said;  "Nasci- 
mur  non  propria,  sed  originaliter  peccatores  V'  that  is,  Adam's 
sin  is  imputed  to  us,  but  we  have  none  of  our  own  bom  with 
ns :  and  this  expression  of '  having  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  us,* 
is  followed  by  divers  of  the  modem  doctors  :.by  St.  Bernard, 
serm.  11.    'de  Dominic&  prima  post  8.  EpijA. :'  by  Lyra 

K  lib.  4.  CQotn  doas  cpist.  Pclag.  e.  4.  ^  ITor.  cp.  1. 1.  14^ 

*  De  Ci?.  Dei,  lib.  18. 
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in  5.  cap.  Rom.:  by  Cajetan  '  ibidem  :*  by  Bellarmine,  torn. 
3.  'de  Amiss.  Gratiae,'  lib.  6.  cap.  17.:  by  Dr.  Whitaker, 
lib.  1.  'de  Peccato  Originali/  cap.  7.  et  S.:  by  Paraeus  in 
his  Animadversions  upon  Bellarmine,  lib.  5.  *  de  Amiss.  Gra- 
tiae/  cap.  16.:  by  Dr.  George  Charleton,  lib.  ^de  Consensu 
Ecdesiee  Catholicae  contra  Tridentinos,'  controvers.  4. :  which 
is  the  fifth  chapter  of  Grace  in  these  words :  "  Either  we  must, 
with  Pelagius,  wholly  deny  original  sin,  or  it  must  be  by  the 
imputation  of  the  injustice  that  was  in  Adam,  that  we  are 
made  sinners,  because  original  sin  is  an  imputed  sin.'* — The 
efiect  of  this  i^,  that  therefore  it  is  not  formally  ours,  and  it 
is  no  sin  inherent  in  us ;  and  then  the  imputation  means  no- 
thing but  that  it  brought  evils  upon  us;  our  dying,  our  sor- 
row, and  the  affections  of  mortality  and  concupiscence,  are 
the  consequents  of  Adam's  sin,  and  the  occasion  of  ours, 
and  '  so  we  are  in  him  and  by  him  made  sinners :'  and  in  this 
there  can  be  no  injustice,  for  this  imputation  brings  np thing 
upon  us  as  ia  relation  to  Adam's  sin,  but  what  by  his  power 
and  justice  he  might  have  done  without  such  relation ;  and 
what  is  just,  if  done  absolutely,  must  needs  be  just  if  done 
relatively ;  and  because  there  is  no  other  way  to  reconcile 
this  with  God's  justice,  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  other 
sense  of  imputation  than  what  is  now  explicated. 
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The  Doctrine  of  the  ancient  Fathers  was,  that  Free-mil 
remained  in  us  after  the  Fall. 

14.  Adam's  sin  did  not  destroy  the  liberty  of  our  election, 
but  left  it  naturally  as  great  as  before  the  fall. 

And  here  I  observe,  that  the  fathers  before  St.  Austin, 
generally  maintained  the  doctrine  of  man's  liberty  remain- 
ing after  tlie  fall ;  the  consequents  of  which  are  incompos- 
sible  and  inconsistent  with  the  present  doctrines  of  original 
sin. 

That  the  doctrine  of  man's  liberty  remaining  was  gene- 
ral and  catholic,  appears  by  these  few  testimonies  instead 
of  very  many.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second  apology  for  the 
Christians,  hath  these  words ;  Kal  r^v  apx^*'  ^^^(^^  'c«t  8vva- 
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fitvov  aipelaOai  raXifiri  Kai  cv  irparruVf  to  ylvog  rS  avOpcamvov 
irtwoiriKiVy  c*><rr  avcuroXoyryrov  tivat  rocc  iraacv  avOpofwoi^  irapa 
rtfi  Otw'  Xoycicoc  'yap  Kai  Occifpfiraco!  ytyivfiwai.  **  Christ  hath 
declared,  that  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  men  that  follow 
him,  shall  be  tormented  in  hell  for  ever ;  which  thing  is  not 
yet  done  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  because  God  foresees  that 
some  by  repentance  shall  obtain  salvation,  even  some  that 
are  not  yet  bom :  and  from  the  beginning  he  created  fnan- 
kmd,  so  that  he  should  be  endued  with  understanding,  and 
by  the  power  of  his  free-will  should  obtain  choice  to  follow 
truth,  and  to  do  well :  wherefore,  all  men  are  wholly  left  with- 
out excuse  and  defence  before  God ;  for  they  are  created  by 
him  reasonable  and  fit  for  contemplation.** 

St.  Cyrillus,  lib.  4.  in  Johan.  1.  7.:  "  Non  possumus,  se- 
cundum Ecclesiae  veritatisque  dogmata,  liberam  potestatem 
hominis,  quod  liberum  arbitrium  appellatur,  uUo  modo  ne* 
gare.*' 

St. Hieronymus  epist.  'ad  Ctesiphontem*  extrem.:  **FfU8- 
tra  blasphemas  et  ignorantiam  auribus  ingeris,  nos  liberum 
arbitrium  condemnare.     Damnetur  ille  qui  damnat.'' 

Autor  HypognosticAn,  lib.  3.:  "  Ipsum  liberum  arbitriuna 
in  hominibas  esse  certd  fide  credimus  et  preedicamus  indubi- 
tanter :  [et  infra]  est  igitur  liberum  arbitrium :  quod  quisquis 
negaverit,  catholicus  non  est. 

Gregory  Nyssenus,  the  great  divine,  saith,  lib.  7. '  de  Phi- 
losoph.'  c.  2. :  "  Concupiscere  et  non  concupiscere,  mentiri 
et  non  mentiri,  et  qucecunque  talia  in  quibus  consistunt  vir- 
tues et  vitii  opera,  heec  sunt  in  nostro  libero  arbitrio." 

B.  Macarius  JBgyptius,  hom.  15.:  "Ceeterumve  semel  et 
omnino  resonet,  et  permaneat  delectus  et  arbitrii  libertas, 
quam  primitus  homini  dedit  Deus,  ea  propter  dispensatione 
8U&  res  administrantur,  et  corporum  solutio  sit,  ut  in  volun- ' 
tate  hominis  situm  sit,  ad  bonum,  vel  malum  converti." 

Marcus  Heremita,  lib.  '  de  Baptismo,'  ultra  medium, 
speaks  more  home  to  the  particular  question:  ''Hsec  et  si- 
milia,  cum  sciat  sclriptura  in  nostr&  potestate  positum  esse, 
ut  hsec  agamus  nee  ne,  propterea  non  Satanam,  neque  pecca- 
tum  Adee,  sed  nos  increpat.  [et  infra.]  Primam  conceptionem 
habemus  ex  dispensatione  quemadmodum  et  ille,  et  perinde 
ac  ille  pro  arbitrio  possumus  obtemperare  tel  non  obtempe- 
rare." 
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Jolius  Ftnmctts  '  de  ErroribuB  Profiizianim 
cap.  29.:  **  Liberum  te  Deus  fecit :  in  tii&  mana  est,  ut  aiit 
▼ivas  aut  pereas,  quia  te  per  abrupta  predcipitas.'' 

St.  Ambrose*  in  exposit.  Psalm.  40.  s  "Homini  dedk 
eligendi  arbitrinm  quod  sequaiur;  .ante .  bominem  Tita  et 
mors;  si  deliqueris,  non  nalsara  in  culpa  est,  sed  eligentk 
affectus.'* 

GaudentiuB  Brixianmi  tertio  tractat*  super  Exod. :  "  H^ 
rom  concessa  semel  Toluntatis  libertas  non  aufertur^ne  nibil 
de  eo  judicare  pos^t*  qui  liber  non  fuerit  in  agendo." 

Boetius  libro  '  de  Consdatione  Philosophi» :'  ''Quee  cum 
ita  sint>  manet  intemeraia  mprtaUbaa  libertas  arbitrii."   .     . 

Though  it  were  easy  to  briag  very  many  more  testimonies 
to  this  purpose,  yet  I  have  omitted  them  because  the  matter 
is  known  to  all  learned  persons,  and  ha^e  chosen  these,  be- 
cause they  testify  '  that  our  liberty  of  choice  remains  after 
the  fall :  diat  if  we  sin,  the  fault  is  not  in  our  nature,  but  in 
our  persons  and  election :  that  still  it  is  in  our  own  powers  to 
do  good  or  eril ;  that  this  is  the  sentence  of  the  church :  that 
he- who  denies  this,  is  not  a  catholic  belierer/ . 

16.  And  this  i»  so  agreeable  to  nature^  to  experience,  to 
the  sentence  of  all  wise  men,  to  the  nature  of  laws,  to  the  ef- 
fect of  reward  and  punishments,  that  I  am  persuaded  no 
man  would  deny  it,  if  it  were  not  upon  this  mistake ;  for 
many  wise  a);id  learned  men  dispute  against  it,  because  they 
find  it  affirmed  in  Holy  Scripture  every  where,  '  that  grace 
is  necessary ;  that  we  are  servants  of  sin ;  that  we  cannot 
come  to  God  unless  we  be  drawn ;'  and  very  many  more  ex- 
cellent things,  to  the  same  purpose.  Upon  the  account  of 
which  they  conclude,  that  therefore  our  free-will  is  impaired 
by  Adam's  fall,  since  without  the  grace  of  God  we  cannot 
convert  ourselves  to  godliness, — and  being  converted,  without 
it  we  cannot  stand,-^and  if  we  stand,  without  it  we  cannot  go 
on, — and  going  on,  without  it  we  cannot  persevere*  Now 
though  all  this  be  very  true,  yet  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
whole  question.  For  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  Adam's  sin 
did  not,  could  not,  impair  our  liberty,  but  all  that  freedom 
of  election  which  was  concreated  with  his  reason,  and  is  es^ 
sential  to  an  understanding  creature^  did  remain  inviolate^ 
there  is  no  more  said :  but  that  after  Adam's  fall,  all  that 
which  was  natural,  remained,  and  that  what  Admn  oouldna* 
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tundly  do^  all  that  be  and  we  can  do  afterward.  But  yet 
this  contradicts  not  all  those  excellent  discourses,  which  the 
church  makes  of  the  necessity  of  grace,  of  the  necessity  and 
effect  of  which,  I  am  more  earnestly  persuaded,  and  do  be- 
lieye  more  things,  than  are  ordinarily  taught  in  the  schools 
of  learning :  but  when  I  say,  that  our  will  can  do  all  that  it 
ever  could,  I  mean  all  that  it  could  ever  do  naturally,  but  not 
an  that  is  to  be  done  supernal  urally. 

But  then  this  I  add,  that  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  that  is, 
all  that  belongs  to  spiritual  life,  are  not  naturally  known,  not 
naturally  discerned ;  but  are  made  known  to  us  by  the  Spi- 
rit; and  when  they  are  known,  they  are  not  naturally  amia- 
ble, as  being  in  great  degrees,  and  many  regards  contradictory 
to  natural  desires ;  but  they  are  made  amiable  by  the  propo- 
sition of  spiritual  rewards,  and  our  will  is  moved  by  God  in 
ways  not  natural,  and  the  active  and  passive  are  brought  to- 
geUier  by  secret  powers;  and  after  all  this,  our  will,  being  put 
into  a  supernatural  order,  does,  upon  these  presuppositions, 
choose  freely,  and  work  in  the  manner  of  nature.  Our  will 
is  after  Adam  naturally  as  free  as  ever  it  was,  and  in  spiritual 
things  it  is  free,  when  it  is  made  so  by  the  Spirit;  for  nature 
could  never  do  that :  according  to  that  saying  of  Celestine  : 
"  Nemo  nisi  per  Christum  libero  arbitrio  bene  utitur.  Om- 
nia sancta  cogitatio  et  motus  boneB  voluntatis  ex  Deo  est  :*' 
"  A  man  before  he  is  in  Christ,  hath  free-will,  but  cannot 
use  it  well.  He  hath  motions  and  operations  of  will ;  but 
without  God's  grace  they  do  not  delight  in  holy  things."* 

But  then  in  the  next  place  there  is  another  mistake  also, 
when  it  is  affirmed  in  the  writings  of  some  doctors,  that  the 
wilt  of  man  is  depraved  ;  men  presently  suppose,  that  depra- 
vation is  a  natural  or  physical  effect,  and  means  a  diminu- 
tion of  powers ;  whereas  it  signifies  nothing  but  a  being  in 
love  with,  or  having  chosen  an,  evil  object,  and  not  an  im- 
possibility or  weakness  to  do  the  contrary :  but  only  because 
it  wfll  not ;  for  the  powers  of  the  will  cannot  be  lessened  by 
any 'act  of  the  same  faculty,  for  the  act  is  not  contrary  to 
the' faculty,  and  therefore  can  do  nothing  towards  its  de- 
struction. 

in.  As  a  consequent  of  this  I  infer,  that  there  is  no  na- 
tural necessity  of  sinning ;  that  is,  there  is  no  sinful  action 
to  which  naturally  we  are  determined ;  but  it  is  our  owi^ 
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choice  that  we  tin.  Thit  depending  upon  the  fonner,  sttrnds 
or  falls  with  it.  Bat  because  God  hath  superinduced  so 
many  laws,  and  the  devil  superinduces  temptations  upon  our 
weak  nature,  and  we  are  to  enter  into  a  supernatural  state  of 
things ;  therefore  it  is. that  we  need  the  helps  of  supernatural 
grace  to  enable  us  to  do  a  supernatural  duty  in  order  to  a  di*- 
vine  end ;  so  that  the  necessity  of  sinning  which  we  all  com- 
plain ofy  though  it  be  greater  in  us  than  it  was  in  Adam  be- 
fore his  fall,  yet  is  not  absolute  in  either,  nor  merely  natural, 
but  accidental  and  superinduced ;  and  in  remedy  to  it,  God 
also  hath  superinduced  and  'promised  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him/ 


SECTION  IV. 

Adam*$  Sin  is  not  imputed  to  us  to  our  Damnation. 

16.  But  the  main  of  all  is  this ;  that  this  sin  of  Adam  is 
not  imputed  unto  us  to  eternal  damnation.  For  eternal  death 
was  not  threatened  to  Adam  for  his  sin,  and  therefore  could 
not  from  him  come  upon  us  for  that  which  was  none  of  ours. 
Indeed,  the  Socinians  aflBrm,  that  the  death  which  entered 
into  the  worid  by  Adam's  sin,  was  death  eternal ;  that  is, 
God  then  decreed  to  punish  sinners  with  the  portion  of 
derils.  It  is  likely  he  did  so,  but  that  this  was  the  death 
introduced  for  the  sin  of  Adam  upon  all  mankind,  is  not  at 
all  affirmed  in  Scripture :  but  temporal  death  is  the  effect  of 
Adam's  sin ;  *  in  Adam  we  all  die,'  and  the  death  that  Adam's 
sin  brought  in,  is  such  as  could  have  a  remedy  or  recom- 
pense by  Christ ;  bat  eternal  death  hath  no  recompense,  and 
shall  never  be  destroyed ;  but  temporal  death  shall.  But 
that  which  I  say  is  this ;  that  for  Adam's  sin  alone,  no  man 
but  himself  is  or  can  justly  be  condemned  to  the  bitter  pains 
of  eternal  fire. 

This  depends  also  upon  the  former  accounts,  because 
mere  nature  brings  not  to  hell,  but  choice.  "  Nihil  ardet  in 
inferno  nisi  propria  voluntas,"  said  St.  Bernard ;  and  since 
original  sin  is  not  properly  ours,  but  only  by  imputation,  if 
God  dhould  impute  Adam's  sin  so  as  to  damn  any  one  for  it, 
all  our  good  we  receive  from  God,  is  much  less  than  that 
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evil ;  and  we  should  be  infinitely  to  seek  for  jastificalioa 
^  God's  justice  and  glorifications  of  his  mercy,  or  testimo- 
nie&of  his  goodness. 

'  Bat  now  the  matter  is  on  this  side  so  reasonable  in  itself, 
that  let  a  man  take  what  side  he  will,  he  shall  hare  parties 
enoogb,  and  no  prejudices,  or  loadof  a  consenting  aatbority, 
can  be  against  him,  but  that  there  shaH  be  on  the  side  of 
reason  as  great  and  leading  persons,  as  there  are  those  who 
have  been  abused  by  error  and  prejudice.  In  the  tiaie  of 
St.  Austin,  Vincentius^  Victor,  and  some  others,  did  believe, 
that  infants  dying  without  baptism  should  nevertheless  be 
saved,  although  he  believed  them  guilty  of  origtoal  sia:  Bo- 
cer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Calvin,  affirmed  the  same  of  the 
children  of  faithful  parents,  but  Zuinglius  affirmed  it  of  all, 
and  that  no  infant  did  lose  heaven  for  his  original  stain  and 
corruption. 

Somethingless  than  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians ; 
who  exclude  infEmts  unbaptized,  from  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven :  but  promised  to  them  an  eternal  and  a  natural  beati- 
tude, and  for  it  St,  Augustine^  reckons  them  for  heretics,  as 
indeed  being  impatient  of  every  thing  almost  which  tb^ 
said.  But  yet,  the  opinion  was  embraced  lately  by  Ambro- 
sius  Catherinus,  Albertus  Pighius,  and  Hieronymus  Sava^ 
narola*  And  though  St.  Austin  sometimes  calls  as  good 
men  as  himself  by  the  name  of  Pelagians,  calling  all  them 
so  that  assign  a  third  place  or  state  to  infants ;  yet  besides 
these  now  reckoned,  St.  Gregory  Nasuanzen'  and  his  scho- 
'liast  Nicetes  did  believe  and  teach  it ;  and  the  same  is  af> 
firmed  also  by  St.  Athanasius,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of 
the  '  Questions"'  to  Antiochus'  usually  attributed  to  him^  and 
also  by  St.  Ambrose,  or  the  author  of  the  commentaries  oa 
St.  Paul's  epistles,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pope  Damasus^ 
that  AS,  before  four  hundred  years  after  Christ :  and  evei}  by 
St.  Austin  himsdf  expressly  in  his  third  book  '  de  Libero 
Arbitrio,'  cap.  23. — But  when  he  was  heated  with  his  dispu- 
tations agaiust  the  Pelagians,  he  denied  all,  and  said  that  a 
middle  place  €n:  state  was  never  heard  of  in  the  church. 

For  all  this,  the  opinion  of  a  middle  state  for  unbaptized 
infants  continued  in  the  church,  and  was  expressly  affirmed 

^  Ijib.de  Htererib.  c.  18.  >  Ormt.  in  Stnetaai  BipUs* 

■  Qaaest.  114.  la  etp.  i.  Bom, 
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by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  °;  who  although  he  ^ays,  !n^ 
fants  shall  not  see  the  face  of  Qod,  yet  he  expressly  denies 
that  they  shall  be  tormented  in  hell :  and  he  is  generally  fol^ 
lowed  by  the  schoolmen ;  who  almost  nniyersally  teach^  that 
infants  shall  be  deprived  of  the  vision  beatifical;  but  shall 
not  suffer  hell-to^mehts ;  but  yet  they  "stoop  so  much  to^ 
wards  St.  Austin's  harsh  and  fierce  opinion,  that  they  say, 
this  deprivation  Is  apart  of  hell,  not  of  torment,  but  of  ba- 
nishment from  God,  and  of  abode  in  the  place  of  torment. 
Among  these  they  are  also  divided,  some  affirming,  that  they 
have  some  pain  of  sense,  but  little  and  light  r  others  saying 
tbiey  have  none,  even  as  they  pleased  to  fancy;  for  they 
speak  wholly  without  ground,  and  merely  by  chance  and  in^ 
terest ;  and  against  the  consent  of  antiquity,  as  I  have  al- 
ready instanced.  But  Oregorius  Ariminensis,  Driedo,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  Tilmanus  Heshusius,  are  fallen  into  the 
worst  of  St;  Austin's  opinion,  and  sentence  poor  infants 
to  the  flames  of  hell  for  original  sin,  if  they  die  before  bap- 
tism. 

To  this  I  shall  not  say  much  more  than  what  I  have  said 
otherwhere :  but  that  no  catholic  writers  for  four  hundred 
years  after  Christ  did  ever  affirm*  it,  but  divers  affirmed  the 
contrary.  And  indeed  if  the  unavoidable  want  of  baptism 
should  damn  infants,  for  the  fault  which  was  also  unavoida- 
ble, I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  in  any  sense  be  true^, 
that  Christ  died  for  all,  if  at  least  the  children  of  Christian 
parents  should  not  find  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death,  because 
that  without  the  fault  of  any  man  they  want  the  ceremony. 
Upon  this  account  some  good  men,  olmerving  the  great  sad* 
ness  and  the  injustice  of  such  an  accident,  are  willing  upon 
any  terms  to  admit  infants  to  heaven,  even  without  baptism, 
if  any  one  of  their  relatives  desire  it  for  them,  or  if  the  church 
desires  it ;  which  in  effect  admits  all  -Christian  infknts  to 
heaven ;  of  this  opinion  were  (Serson,  Biel,  Cajetan,  and 
some  others  *.  All  which  to  my  sense  seems  to  declare,  that 
if  men  would  give  themselves  freedom  of  judgment,  and 
speak  what  they  think  most  reasonable,  they  would  speak 
honour  of  Grod's  mercy,  and  not  impose  such  fierce  and  un- 

■  Be  Verb.  Apost.  iterm.  2d.  Lib.  3.  deciretat.  tit.  de  bipt.  et  ejus  effeotn  :  cap. 
■ajores. 

•  17  lom.  3.  tonn.  de  Natir.  B.  Maria  in  CoDoit.  const,  lib.  4.  dist«  4.  q.  9.  in  3. 
Thorn,  q.  68.  Act.  1. 1.  lit 
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intelligible  things  concerning  his  justice  and  goodness,  since 
our  blessed  Saviour,  concerning  infants  and  those  only  who 
are  like  infants,  affirms,  that '  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven.' But  now  in  the  midst  of  this  great  variety  of  opinions 
it  will  be  hard  to  pick  out  any  thing  that  is  certain.  For  my 
part  I  believe  this  only  as  certain,  that  nature  alone  cannot 
bring  them  to  heaven ;  and  that  Adam  left  us  in  a  state  in 
which  we  could  not  hope  for  it ;  but  this  I  know  also,  that 
as  soon  as  this  was  done,  Christ  was  promised,  and  that  be- 
fore there  was  any  birth  of  man  or  woman ;  and  that  God's 
grace  is  greater  and  more  communicative  than  sin,  and  Christ 
was  more  gracious  and  effective  than  Adam  was  hurtful ;  and 
that  therefore  it  seems  very  agreeable  to  God's  goodness  to 
bring  them  to  happiness  by  Christ,  who  were  brought  to 
misery  by  Adam,  and  that  be  will  do  this  by  himself  alone, 
in  ways  of  his  own  finding  out. 

And  yet,  if  God  will  not  give  them  heaven  hy  Christ,  he 
will  not  throw  them  into  hell  by  Adam :  if  his  goodness  will 
not  do  the  first,  his  goodness  and  bis  justice  will  not  suffer 
him  to  do  the  second :  and  therefore  I  consent  to  antiquity 
and  the  schoolmen's  opinion  thus  far ;  that  the  destitution 
or  loss  of  God's  sight  are  the  effect  of  original  sin,  that  is,  by 
Adam's  sin  we  were  left  eo  as  that  we  cannot  by  it  go  to 
heaven.  But  here  I  differ :  whereas  they  say  this  may  be  a 
final  event ;  I  find  no  warrant  for  that ;  and  think  it  only  to 
be  an  intermedial  event;  that  is,  thou^  Adam's  sin  left  us 
there,  yet  God  did  not  leave  us  there ;  but  instantly  gave  us 
Christ  as  a  remedy  ;  and  now  what  in  particular  shall  be  the 
state  of  unbaptized  infants,  so  dying,  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  or  teach,  because  God  hath  kept  it  as  a  secret ;  I  only 
know  that  he  is  a  gracious  Father,  and  firom  his  goodness, 
nothing  but  goodness  is  to  be  expected  ;  and  that  is,  since 
neither  Scripture,  nor  any  father,  till  about  St.  Austin's 
time,  did  teach  the  poor  babes  could  die,  not  only  once  for 
Adam's  sin,  but  twice  and  for  ever,  I  can  never  think  that  I 
do  my  duty  to  God,  if  I  think  or  speak  any  thing  of  him  that 
seems  so  unjust,  or  so  much  against  his  goodness :  and  there- 
fore, although  by  baptism,  or  by  the  ordinary  ministry,  infants 
are  new  born,  and  rescued  from  the  state  of  Adam's  account, 
which  metonymically  may  be  called  a  remitting  of  original 
sin,  that  is,  a  receiving  them  from  the  punishment  of  Adam's 
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8in,  or  the  state  of  evil,  whidier  in  him  they  are  devolved  ; 
yet  baptism  does  but  consider  that  grace  which  Ood  gives 
in  Jesus  Christy  and  he  gives  it  more  ways  than  one,  to  them 
that  desire  baptism^  to  them  that  die  for  Christianity ;  and 
the  church,  even  in  Origen's  time,  and  before  that,  did  ac- 
count the  babes,  that  died  in  Bethlehem  by  the  sword  of 
Herod,  to  be  saints;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  be  gives  it 
many  ways  that  we  know  not  of. 

And  therefore  St.  Bernard,  and  many  others,  do  suppose^ 
that  the  want  of  baptism  is  supplied  by  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  To  which  purpose  the  eighty-seventh  epistle  of 
St.  Bernard  is  worth  the  reading.  But  this  I  add,  that  those 
who  affirmed  that  infants  without  actual  baptism  couldnot  be 
saved,  affirmed  the  same  also  of  them,  if  they  wanted  the  holy 
encharist,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Paulinus,  epigr.  6.  the  writer 
of  *  Hypognosticwn,'  lib.  6.  8.  St.  Austin,  hom.  13.  serm* 
8.  de  Verbis  Apostoli ;  and  the  one  hundred  and  seventh 
epistle  to  Vitalis. 

And  since  no  church  did  ever  enjoin  to  ony  catechumen^ 
any  penance  or  repentance  for  original  siii,  it  seems  horrible 
and  unreasonable,  that  any  man  can  be  damned  for  that,  for 
which  no  man  is  bound  to  repent. 


SECTION   V. 

The  Doctrine  of  Antiquity  in  this  whole  Matter. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this. 

18.  I.  Original  sin  is  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  us  to  many 
evil  effects. 

II.  It  brings  death  and  the  evils  of  this  life. 

III.  Our  evils  and  necessity  being  brought  upon  us, 
bring  in  a  flood  of  passions  which  are  hard  to  be  bridled,  or 
mortifled. 

IV.  It  hath  left  us  in  pure  naturals,  disrobed  of  such  aids 
extraordinary  as  Adam  had. 

V.  It  deprives  ns  of  all  title  to  heaven  or  supernatural 
happiness,  that  is,  it  neither  hath  in  it  strength  to  live  a  spi-. 
ritual  life,  nor  title  to  a  heavenly. 
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VI.  It  leaFea  in  ns  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  fluakea 
it  much  worse. 

Thus  far  I  admit  and  explicate  this  Article. 

But  fdl  that  I  desire  of  the  usual  propositions  ;which  are 
Tariou&ly  taught  now-a-days,  is  this. 

I.  Original  sin  is  not  an  inherent  evil;  not  a  sin  pro- 
perly, but  metonymically ;  that  is,  it  is  the  effect  of  one  sin, 
and  the  cause  of  many ;  a  stain,  but  no  sin. 

II.  It  does,  not  destroy  our  liberty,  which  we  had  natu- 
rally. 

III.  It  .does  not  introduce  a  natural  necessity  of  sinnipg. 

IV.  It  does  not  damn  any  infant. to  the  eternal  pains  of 

hell. 

And  now  bow  consonant  my  explication  of  the.  article  is 
to  the  first  and  best  antiquity,  besides  the  testimonies  I  have 
already  brought  here  concerning  som^  parts  of  it,  will  appear 
by  the  following  authorities,  speaking  to  the  other  parts  of 
it,  and  to  the  whole  question. 

St.  Ignatius  the  martyr,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians, 
hath  these  words :  'Eciv  vitn^  riCy  avOpwirc^  dtov  httw*  cav  Si 
aorcjSy  rcCy  avOpcinroc  rov  Sca/3oXov*  ovk  airo  rqc  ^v0C6fC,  aXX 
oiro  r^c  Hivrov  yvcu^iic  ytvoficvoc  I  "  If  a  man  be  a  pious  man, 
he  is  a  man  of  God4  if  he  be  impious,  he  is  of  the  devil:  not 
made  so  by  nature,  but  by  his  own  choice  and  sentence  p;" 
by  which  words  he  excludes  nature,  and  aflBrms  our  natural 
liberty  to  be  the  cause  of  our  good  or  evil ;  that  is,  we  are 
in  fault :  but  not  Adam,  so  as  we  are. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  Ignatius  hath  said  nothing  to 
the  contrary  of  this,  or  to  infirm  the  force  of  these  words ; 
and  they  who  would  fain  have  alleged  him  to  contrary  pur- 
poses, cite  him  calling  Adam's  sin  waXmav  iwrat^tav,  '  the 
old  iniquity  ;'  which  appellative  is  proper  enough,  but'of  no 
efficacy  in  this  question. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (if  he  be  the  author  of  the  £c- 
destastical  Hierarchy*^)  does  very  well  explicate  this  article : 
Ti)v  avOptufWuav  ^vtnv  ap^ifitv  airo  r«tfv  Ouufv  ayaOiiv  av«H|r«i»c 
i^/okurOtitfwrav  i|  iroXinraAftfroni  t/un  SiaSl^croc  xai  rov  ^Oopo- 
ircMov  Oavarov  r^ac*  "  When  in  the  beginning  human  nature 

P  St  Ignmtiai.  '  t  Dionjiiiif  Areopmg.  cap.  3.  part  5. 
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foolishly  fell  from  the  state  of  good  things  which  God  gave 
ft»  it  was  then  entered  into  a  life  of  passioos,  and  the  end  of 
the  corruption  of  death."  This  sentence  of  'his  differs  not 
from  that  of  St»  Chrysostcm  before  allegied ;  for  when  Bian 
grew  nriserable  by  Adam's  fall,  and  was  disrobed.of  his  aids, 
he  grew  passionate,  and  p^vish,  and  tempted,  an«l.  sick»  and 
died.  This  is  all  his  account  pf  Adam's  story.:  and  it  Js  a 
▼ery  true  one.  But  the  writer  was  of  a  later  date*  not  much 
before  ^U  Austin's  time, as  it  is  supposed;  but  a  l^ai:ned  and 
a  catholic  believer '^^ 

.19*  Concerning  Justin. Martyr,  I  have  already  given  this 
account^  that  he  did  not  think  the  liberty  of  choice  impaired 
l^y  Adam^s  sin  ^  but  in,  his  '  dialogue  witfi  Tryphon  the  Jew/ 
he  gives  no  account  of  original  sin  but  this,  that  "  Christ 
was  not  crucified  or  bom  as  if  himself  did  need  it,,  but  for 
the  sake  of  mankind,  which  by  Adam  fell  into  deaths  and  the 
deception  of  the  serpent,  besides,  all  that  which  men  commit 
wickedly  upon  their  own.  stock  of  impiety."*— So  that  the 
effect  of  Adam's  sin  was  death,  and  beii^g  abused  by  the 
devil;  for  this  very  reason  to  rescue  us  from  the  effects. of 
this  deception,  and  death,  and  to  redeem  us  from  our  im*- 
piety,  Christ  was  born  and  died.     Bat  all  this  meddles  not 
with  any  thing  of  the  present  questions ;  for  to  this  all  in* 
terests,  excepting  the  Pelagians'  and  Socinians^  will  sub- 
scribe.  It  is  material  which  is  spoken  by  him,  or  some  under 
his.nanae  in  the  '  Qaestions  and  Answers  tp  the  Orthodo;ic:^ 
Ov^fcc  v(^iC(Jc  Ofiaprauciv  i|avo^rv«  oc  oi!)(^  ifjicoprcv  i|  ov^  nvo- 
^i|0iv.    n^iMCc  ^apMpravMf  o  Kara  tnv  avOaifurov  wpoaifevw 
iytiW  iavrov  etc  to  iroarreiv  a  jSeuXerac,  cite  ayaOd  £«*€  •^tavXtL, 
To  St  /3p4^oC»  (KTE  ovirai  ov  Tifc  rofotlriic  Swa^f«c»  SifAov  ^c 
ouSc  viiffVKsv  a/iaprcuiEiv.  *'  There  is  no  man  who  is  by  nature 
bom  to  sin  and  do  wickedly,  but  bath  sinned  and  done  wick- 
.  edly.    But  he  is  by  nature  born  to  sin,  who  by  the  choice 
of  his  free-will  is  author  to  himself  of  doing  what  he  will,* 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad*    Bttt<an  infant,  as  being  not  en- 
dued with  aay  such  powder,  it  appears  sufficiently  that  ,he  is 
not  by  nature  bora  to  sin^'' — These  words,  when  they  had 
been  bandied  as  men  pleased,  and  turtied  to  such  senses  as 
th^  thought  they  could  escape  by,  at  last  they  appear  to  be 
the  words  of  one,  who  understood  notliing  of  original  sin, 
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as  it  is  commonly  explicated  at  this  day*    For  all  that  this 
author  (for  it  was  indeed  some  later  catholic  author,  but 
not  Justin)  did  know  of  original  sin»  was  that  which  he  re- 
lates in  the  answer  to  the  one  hundred  and  second  question. 
TltfiTtfivofitOa  Si  jcai  ifftccc  rjj  irfptrofip  rou   Xpurrov  &a  rov 
j3airrur/Lcaroc«  cicSvo/icvoc  rov  A&ifc,  Si'  ov  ifiaprwXtn  yryovo- 
TEC  rSvtiKafAtVf  KM  cvSuo^ttvoc  rov  Xocirrovy  &'  ov  SucanaSivr^ 
a  viora/icOa  f jc  twv  v€JC()m v*  fv  tf  ^if9tv  o ' Airo<rroXoc)  irtpierfnfitiTE 
rcpcro^ifv  a^upoirocip'ov rp  aircJcSv<rci  rov  frtofioro^VfitSv*  "We 
also  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  of  Christ  by  bap- 
tism, putting  off  Adam,  by  whom  we  being  made  sinners  did 
die,  and  putting  on  Christ,  by  whom  being  justified,  we  are 
risen  from  the  dead  :  in  whom  (saith  the  Apostle)  we  were 
circumcised  with  the  circumcision  which  is  made  without 
hands,  while  you  have  put  off  your  body." — ^That  is,  Adam's 
sin  made  us  to  become  sinners,  that  is,  was  imputed  to  us, 
so  that  in  him  we  die ;  but  by  Christ  being  justified  we  are 
made  alive ;  that  is»  in  him  we  are  admitted  to  another  life, 
a  life  after  our  resurrection ;  and  this  is  by  baptism ;  for 
there  we  die  to  Adam  and  live  to  Christ,  we  are  initiated  in 
a  new  birth  to  a  new  and  more  perfect  state  of  things.    But 
all  this  leaves  infants  in  a  state  of  so  much  innocence,  *  that 
they  are  not  formally  guilty  of  a  sin,  but  intperfect  and  in- 
sufficient to  righteousness,  and  every  one  hath  his  liberty 
left  him  to  do  as  he  please*:^  so  far  is  affirmed  by  the  author 
of  these  answers.    But  the  sentence  of  Justin  Martyr  in  this 
article  may  best  be  conjectured  by  his  discourse,  at  lai^e  un- 
dertaking to  prove  rifv  irpoaipwiv  iXfvOipav  vpoc  ro  ^cvyav 
ra  w^xpa  fcai  aip€i<y0ai  rci  JcaXa,   ''  a  freedom  of  election  to 
fly  evil  things,  and  to  choose  that  which  is  good ;"  set  down 
in  his  second  Apology  for  the  Christians. 

Theophilus  Antiochenus  affirms  that  which  destroys  the 
new  f^v6fi£vaf  about  Adam's  perfection  and  rare  knowledge 
in  the  state  of  innocence.  Tp  Sf  owrg  i^Xucif  o  'ASoft  in  vif- 
Trioc  ifv,  Sio  ovTca  cSuvaro  nfv  yvftMriv  Jcar  a^v  ^Mpiiv* 
**  Adam  in  that  age  was  yet  as  an  infant,  and  therefore  did 
not  understand  that  secret,  viz.  that  the  fruit  which  he  ate; 
had  in  it  nothing  but  knowledge :"  and  a  little  after,  reckon- 
ing the  evil  consequents  of  Adam's  sin,  he  names  these  only* 
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irovoc»  oSvvfi  icai.To  rlXbc  Oavaroc,  ''  grief,  sorrow,  and  death 
at  last"." 

20.  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  having  affirmed  ott  ^Atm  fjAv 
iwmiitioi  ytyovaftw  ^jmJc  aprrijv,  that  "by  nature  we  are 
bom  apt  to  Ttrtue,  not  that  we  ha^e  virtue  from  our  birth, 
but  that  we  are  apt  to  require  it  from  thence  ^"  takes  oppor- 
tunity to  discuds  this  question,  '  whether  Adam  was  formed 
perfect  or  imperfect  P^-^If  imperfect,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
the  works  of  God,  especially  man,  should  be  imperfect  ?  If  per- 
fect, how  came  he  to  break  the  commandments  P — He  an- 
swers, that  Adam  was  not  made  perfect  in  his  constitution, 
but  prepared  indeed  for  virtue.  'H/uac  Se  c^itjucSyavriov  |3ov- 
XfToiirtiXitddiaC  mrrif  o3v  ^vmc  t^^*fc  ^^  lEovr^c  opfi/^v.  For  '^  Ood 
would  have  us  by  ourselves,  tUat  is,  by  our  own  choice,  to  be 
saved :  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  driven  and  stirred 
up  by  itself."— Many  more  things  to  the  same  purpose  he  af- 
firms in  perfect  contri&dictibn  to  them,  who  beKeve  Adam^ 
sin  so  to  have  debauched  our  faculties,  that  we  have  lost  all 
our  powers  of  election :  our  powers  of  election  grow  stronger, 
not  weaker,  according  as  our  knowledge  increases.  Totm>  t(v 
airavSpou/icvov  to  <ir'  avr^  Ktifxtvov.  "That  which  was  in 
Adam  (meaning  his  free  will),  that  was  it  which  grew  with 
the  increase  of  a  man^.**  Therefore  it  was  not  lost  by  Adam. 
Bat  more  pertinent  to  the  present  questions  are  these  words : 
*  An  innocent  martyr  suffers  like  an  infant.'  T^o  v^iriovov'Trpoir- 
^pri|icoc>  ^  €WB(>yci5c  fiiv  ti/cca/otiyicoc  otiS"  iv  iavr^  ;  '*  An  infant 
neither  comtoiitted  actual  sin,  or  sin  in  himself;  neither  hath 
he  sinned  beforehand';'^  that  is,  properly  in  Adam,  to  whose 
sin  he  gave  no  consent ;  for  else  there  can  be  no  antithesis 
or  opposition  in  the  parts  of  his  d{8tin<:rtion ;  "  he  sinned  not 
actuallyin  himself," — being  onemember ;  theotherTrpon/ictprn- 
ic4cf  or  *'  sinningbefore,"— being  opposed  to  actual  sin,  ivt^ywg 
or  iv  iavr^,  *•  in  himself,"^— must  mean  '  original*  and  'in  an- 
other.* And  this  he  ^so  expressly  affirms :  AcylroMrav  lifciv 
ifov  ciropvcvcfcv  TO  yeviifliv  iraiSfiv,  ^  irtS^  tJiro  ri|v  'Aiafi  tiiro^ 
mtrtuncev  iipc2v  to  pLtjiiv  ivipyacravK  WhenTatianus  and  the 
Encratites  did' design  t6  "prove  marriage  to  be  tinlawfol,  be- 
cause it  produced' nothing  but  sinners;  and  to  that  purpose 

"  Tbeqpbili^s  Antioclienns  ad  Antpljcam,  I.  2. 
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urged  those  words  of  Job»  *'  There  is  no  mao  free  from  pollu^ 
tion,"  ovS  ci  fiia  nf^ipa  ij  tfifti  ovrov,  "  though  his  life  be  but 
of  one  day."  For  so  antiquity  did  generally  quote  Job»  xxv.  4. 
following  the  LXX.  which  interprets  the  place ;  there  being 
neither  the  same  words*  nor  the  like  sense  in  the  Hebrew* 
But  that  very  quotation  had  no  small  influence  into  the  for* 
ward  persuasions  of  the  article  concerning  original  sin,  as  is 
visible  to  them  that  have  read  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
doctors.  But  to  the  things  here  objected,  Clemens  replied, 
"  Let  them  tell  us,  then,  how  an  infant  newly  bom  hath  for- 
nicated or  polluted  himself,  or  how  he  is  fallen  under  the 
curse  of  Adam,  he  who  hath  done  nothing  ?"  He  had  no 
other  way  to  extricate  himself.  For  if  marriage  produces 
none  but  sinners,  persons  hated  by  God,  formally  guilty  of 
sin,  then  as  the  fruit  is,  such  is  the  tree.  He  answers, '  True, 
if  it  were  so ;  but  marriage  produces  infants  that  are  innocent* 
and  having  done  nothing  evil  yet,  they  never  deserved  to  fall 
under  Adam's  curse.  The  effect  of  which  is  this,  that  to  them» 
sickness  and  death  are  a  misery,  but  not  formally  a  punish- 
ment ;  because  they  are  innocent,  and  formally  are  no  sinners.* 
Some,  to  elude  this  testimony,  would  make  these  words  to  be 
the  words  of  the  Encratites  or  Julius  Cassianus :  but  then, 
they  are  no  sense,  but  a  direct  objection  to  themselves.  But 
the  case  is  clear  to  them  that  read  and  understand ;  and  there- 
fore the  learned  and  good  man  Johannes  Gerardus  Vossius 
confesses  downright,  '*  Clementem  Alexandrinum  non  satis 
intellexisse  peccatum  originale :"  *'  That  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  original  sin." — ^This  only  I  add,  that  he 
takes  from  the  objector  that  place  of  David,  '*  In  sin  hath  my 
mother  conceived  me ;"  affirming  that  by  '  my  mother,'  hie 
Vieans  '  Eve,'  and  that  she  '*  peccatrix  concepit  sed  non  pec* 
atorem ;"  *'  she  was  in  sin  when  she  conceived  him,  but  he 
was  not  in  sin  when  he  was  conceived." — But  the  meaning 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  easily  to  be  understood  to  be 
consonant  to  truth,  and  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  first  ages, 
which  makes  Adam's  sin  to  be  ours  by  imputation,  but  that 
no  sin  upon  that  title  is  inherent  in  us ;  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus understood  the  question  very  well,  though  not  to 
the  purposes  of  our  new  opinions. 

21.  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  sin  of  Adam  several  times, 
bat  affirms  not,  that  we  have  any '  formal,  proper,  and  inherent 
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sin  :*  but '  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  sinneri  because  it  is  un- 
clean/ just  aa  it  was  amongst  the  rites  of  Moses's  law,  where 
legal  imparity  was  called  'sin/  and  that  we  derive  from  Adam 
a  shame  rather  than  a  sin,  an  ignominy  or  reproach,  like  that 
of  being  bom  of  dishonourable  parents,— or  rather, '  from  the 
society  of  the  flesh,'  as  he  expresses  it ;  aiid  that  this  disho- 
nour lasts  upon  us  till  we  enter  upon  a  new  relation  in  Christ 
"  Itaomnisanima  eousque  in  Adam  censetur, donee  in  Christo 
recenseatur,.tamdiu  immunda  quamdiii  recenseatur.  Pecca- 
trix  autem  quia  immunda,  recipiens  ignominiam  suam  ex  car- 
nis  societate  \"  And  this  which  he  here  calls '  a  reproach,'  he 
otherwhere  calls  an  ' imperfection'  or  a ' shame/  saying,  "By, 
Satan,  man  at  first  was  circumvented,  and  therefore  given  up 
unto  death,  and  from  thence  all  the  kind  was,  from  his  seed, 
infected;  he  made  a  traduction  of  his  sentence  or  damna- 
tion « :"  to  wit,  unto  death,  which  was  his  condemnation ;  and 
therefore  speaking  of  the  woman,  he  says,  *'  The  sentence  re^ 
maining  upon  her  in  this  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the  guilt 
also%hould  remain ''/'which  words  are  rough  and  hard  to  be 
understood,  because  after  baptism  the  guilt  does  not  remain ; 
but  by  the  following  words  we  may  guess  that  he  means,  that 
women  still  are  that  which  Eve  was,  'even  snares  to  men^  gates 
for  the  devil  to  enter,'  and  that  they,  as  Eve  did,  '  dare  and 
can  prevail  with  men,  when  the  devil  by  any  other  means 
cannot/    I  know  nothing  else  that  he  says  of  this  artide, 
save  only,  that  according  to  the  constant  sense  of  antiquity 
he  affirms,  that 'the  natur^  faculties  of  the  soul  were  not 
impaired/    "  Omnia  naturalia  anim®,  ut  substantiva  ejus, 
ipsi  inesse,  et  cum  ips&  procedere  atque  proficere*/'    And 
again :  "  Hominis  anima,  velut  surculus  quidam,  ex  matrice 
Adam  in  propaginem  deducta,  et  genitalibus  foeminaB  fbveis 
commendata,  cum  omni  sua  paritura  pullulabit,  tam  in  intel- 
lecttt  quam  in  sensu :"  "  The  soul,  like  a  sprig  from  Adam 
derived  unto  his  offspring,  and  put  into  the  bed  of  its  produc- 
tion, shall,  with  all  its  appendages,  spring  or  increase  both  in 
sense  and  understanding/' — And  that  there  is  'a  liberty  of 
choice'  {rh  aim^oiinov  which  supposes  liberty)  he  proved 
against  Marcion  and  Hermogenes,  as  himself  affirms  in  chap. 
21.  of  the  same  book. 

^  Ub.  de  AiiimA^  oa|i.  59,  iO,        <  lib.  a«  Tentimon.  Anin.  adr.  Geotot,  e.  3. 
*  P«  Htbita  Muliebri,  o.  1.  •  Lib.  da  AmkA,  c.  2Q.  '  Cap.  9. 
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Si.  Cyprian,  proving  the  effect  of  baptism  npon  all,  and 
consequently  the  usefulness  to  infants,  argues  thus :  **  If  par- 
don of  sins  is  giTen  to  the  greatest  sinners,  and  them  that  be* 
fore  sinned  much  against  God,  and  afterward  believed,  and 
none  is  forbidden  to  come  to  baptism  and  grace, — ^how  much 
more  must  not  an  infant  be  forbidden,  'qui  recens  natus  nihil 
peocavity  nisi  quod^  secundum  Adam  oamaliter  natus,  conta* 
gium  mortis  antiqn®  primft  nativitate  contraxit;  qui  ad  re- 
missam  p^bccatorum  aibcipiendam  hoc  ipso  facilins  acoedit, 
quod  illi  r^mittuntur  non  propria  sed  aliena  peccata,'  'who 
being  new  bom  bath  not  sinned  at  aH,  but  only  being  bom 
carnally  of  Adam,  he  hath,  in  his  first  birth,  contracted  the 
contagion  of  the  old  death :  which  comes  to  the  remission  of 
am  the  more  easily,  because  not  his  own  sins,  but  the  sins  of 
another,  are  forgiven  hims/"  In  which  it  is  plainly  affirmed, 
tb&t  the  infant  is  innocent,  that  he  hath  sinned  himself,  that 
tb^re  is  in  him  no  sin  inherent,  that  Adam's  sin  therefore  only 
is  imputed,  that  all  the  effect  ^f  it  upon  him  is  the  contagion 
of  death,  that  is,  mortality,  and  its  luflTections ;  and  accoMing 
as  the  sins  are,  so  is  the  remission,  they  are  the  infants'  im- 
properly and  metonymically,  therefore  so  is  the  remission. 

But  Amobius  speaks  yet  more  plainly :  "  Omne  peccatum 
cotdd  boncipitur,  et  ore  consummatur.  Hie  autem  qui  nas- 
citur,  sententiam  Adse  habet,*  peccatum  verb  suum'  non  ha- 
bet  r'^  '^  He  that  is  bom  of  Adam  hath  the  sentence  of  Adam 
upon  him,  but  nbt  the  sin  ** ;''  that  is,  he  hath  no  sin  inherent, 
but  the  punishment  inflicted  by  occasion  of  it. 

The  author  of  the  Short  Commentaries  upon  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose,  speaks  so  much,  tha£ 
some  have  used  the  authority  of  this  writer,  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  original  sin:  as  Sfxtus  Senensis  relates.  His 
words  are  these ;  *^  Mors  autem  dissdiutio  corporis  est,  cum 
anima  it  corporeseparatur :  est  et  alia  -mors  quce  secunda  di-* 
citur,  in  gehenna ;  quam  non  peccato  Adse  patimnr,  sed,  ejusr 
occasione,  propriis  peccatis  acquiritur  :**  **  Death  is  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body,  when  the  soul  is  separated  fVom  it. 
There  is  also  another  death  in  hell  which  is  c^led  the  second 
death,  which  we  sufler  not  from  Adam's  sin,  but  by  occasion* 
of  it,  it  is  acquired  by  our  own  sins^"  These  words  need  no 

V  St.  Cjpciu.  lib.  5.  Bp.  8.  Ad  Fidtim.  ^  lo  coanaeot.  in  PtaL  t. 
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explication ;  for  when  be  hud  in  the  precedent  words  affirmed 
thatweallainned  in  themassof  Adam,  this  followingdisconrse 
states  the  qo^tipn  right,  and  declares,  th^.thoagh  Adam's 
sin  be  imputed  to  us,  to  certain  purpos^s^  yet  no  jman  can  be 
damned  to  the  second  death  for  it :  it  is  a  testimony  so  plain 
for  the  main  part  of  my  affirmation  in  this  article,  that  as 
there  is  not  anything  against  it  within  the  first  four  hundred 
years, — so  he  could  not  be  ac^^ounted  a  catholic  author,  if  the 
contrary  had  been  the  sense  or  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
church. 

22.  To  these  I  shall  add. the  clearest  testimonies. of  St. 
Chiysostom:  "  It  s^ms  to  have  in  it  no  sm^U  questiqUi  that 
it  is  said,  that,  by  t^e disobedience  of  one,  many  become  sin*^ 
ners.  For  sinning  and  being  made  mortal,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they- which  spring  from  him,  should  be  so  too.  But  thi^ 
another  should  be  made  a  sinner  by  his  disobedience,  what 
agreement  or  consequent,  I  beseech  you,  can  it  have  i  Wha|; 
therefore  doth  this  word  'sinner' in  this  plape  signify?  It 
seems  to. me  to  signify  the  same  that  <  Uable  to  punishmemti 
guilty  of  death,'  does  §igniiy,  because  Adam  dying,  all  are 
made  mortal  by  hiqi^/'  And  again, "  Thou  saye^t.  What  shaU 
I  do  ?  By  him,  that  is,  by  Ad^m«  I  perish.  No,  not  for  him^ 
For  hast  thou  remained  without  sin?  For  though  thou  hast 
not  committed  the  sam^  sin,  yet  another  thou  hast  i.^'-^And 
in  the  twenty-ninth  homily  upon  the  same  epistle,  he  argues 
thus :  **  What  therefore  i  tell  me,  are  all  dead  in  Adam  by 
the  death  .of  sin?  How  then  was  Noah  a  just  man-  in -hie 
generation?  How  were.  Abraham  and  Job,' ,  If  this  be  to 
be  understood  of  the  body,  the  sentence  will  be  certain,  but 
if  it  be  understpod  gf  jastice  and  sin,  it  will  not;" — But 
to  sum  up  all ;  he  answers  the  great  argument  used  by  St, 
Austin  to  prove  in&nts  to  be  in  a  state  of  damnation  and  sin 
properly, ''  because  the  church  baptizes  daiem;  and  baptism  is 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  Thou  seest  how  many  benefits  there 
are  of  baptism;  but  many  think  that  the  grace  of  baptism 
consists  only  in  the  remissfon  of  sins :  but  we  have  reckoned 
ten  honours  of  baptism.  For  this  cause  we  baptize  infants  ; 
although  they  are  not  polluted  with  sin,  to  wit,  that  to  them 
may  be  added  sanctity,  justice,  adoption,  inheritance,  and  the 
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fraternity  of  Christ*/'  Divers  oUier  things  might  be  tran- 
scribed to  the  same  purposes  out  of  St.  Chrysostom,  bat 
these  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove,  that  I  have  said  no* 
thing  new  in  this  article. 

Theodoret  does  very  often  consent  with  St  Chrysostom, 
even  when  he  differs  from  others,  and  in  this  article  he  con- 
sents with  him  and  the  rest  now  reckoned :  '^  When  Gk>d  made 
Adam  and  adorned  him  with  reason,  he  gave  him  one  com- 
mandment that  he  might  exercise  his  reason :  he  being  de- 
ceived broke  the  commandment  and  was  exposed  to  the  sen- 
tence  of  death,  and  so  he  begat  Cain,  and  Seth,  and  others : 
but  aU  th^se,  as  being  begotten  of  him,  had  a  mortal  nature. 
This  kind  of  nature  wants  many  things,  meat  and  drink  and 
clothes^  and  dwelling  and  divers  arts :  the  use  of  these  things 
oftentimes  provokes  to  excess ;  and  the  excess  begets  sin. 
Therefore  the  divine  Apostle  saith,  that  when  Adam  had  sin- 
ned, and  was  made  mortal  for  his  sin,  both  came  to  his  stock, 
that  is,  death  and  sin;  for 'death  came  upon  all,  inasmuch  as 
all  men  have  sinned.'    For  every  man  suffers  the  decree  of 
death,  not  for  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  but  for  his  own**." 
Much  more  to  the  same  purpose  he  hath  upon  the  same 
chapter:  but  this  is  enough  to  all  the  purposes  of  this  question. 
Now  if  any  man  thidics,  that  though  these  give  testimony 
in  behalf  of  my  explication  of  this  article,  yet  that  it  were 
easy  to  bring  very  many  more  to  the  contrary^ ;  I  answer, 
and  profess  ingenuously,  that  I  know  of  none  till  about  St. 
Austin's  time ;  for  that  the  first  ages  taught  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  I  do  no  ways  doubt,  but  affirm  it  all  the  way ; 
but  that  it  is  a  sin  improperly,  that  is,  a  stain  and  a  reproach 
rather  than  a  sin,  that  is,  the  effecl  of  one  sin,  and  the  cause 
of  many,  that  it  brought  in  sickness  and  death,  mortality  and 
passions,  that  it  made  us  naked  of  those  supernatural  aids 
that  Adam  had>  and  so  more  liable  to  the  temptations  of  the 
devil ;  this  is  all  I  find  in  anti(|uity,  and  sufficient  for  the 
explication  of  this  question,  which  the  more  simply  it  is 
handled,  the  more  true  and  reasonable  it  is.    But  that  I  may 
use  the  words  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  vulgar  translation ; 
Hoc  invent,  quod  fecerit  Deus  hominem  rectum,  et  ipse  se 
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infiaitis  miscnerit  qusestionibas  ^"  **  God  made  man  upright, 
and  he  hath  made  btmBelf  more  deformed  than  he  is,  by  min- 
gling with  innamerable  questions." 

23.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  my  sentence 
from  noTelty*  and  though  that  also  be  sufficient  to  quit  me 
from  singularity,  yet  I  have  something  more  to  add  as  to 
that  (>articular,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to 
be  singular  in  this  article,  if  he  would.     For  first,  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  when  Valentinus  and  Marcion,  Tatianus,  Ju- 
lius Cassianus,  and  the  Encratites,  condemned  marriage  upon 
this  account,  because  'it  produces  that  only  which  is  impure,' 
many  good  men  and  right  believers*  did,  to  justify  marriages, 
undervalue  -the  matter  of  original  sin  ;  this  begat  new  ques- 
tions in  the  manner  of  speaking,  and  at  last,  real  differences 
were  entertained,  and  the  Pelagian  heresy  grew  up  upon  this 
slock.    But  they  changed  their  propositions  so  often,  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  what  was  the  heresy:  but  the  first  draught 
of  it  was  so  rude,  so  confused,  and  so  unreasonable,  that 
when  any  of  the  followers  of  it  spake  more  warily,  and  more 
learnedly,  yet  by  this  time,  the  name  Pelagian  was  of  so  ill  a 
sound,  that  they  would  not  be  believed  if  they  spake  well, 
nor  trusted  in  their  very  recantations,  nor  understood  in  their 
explications,  but  cried  out  against  in  all  things,  right  or 
wrong  :  and  in  the  fierce  prosecution  of  this,  St.  Austin  and 
his  followers,  Fnlgentins,  Prosper,  and  others,  did '  excedere 
in  dogmate,  et  pati  aliquid  humanum/  St.  Austin  called  them 
ail  Pek^ans  who  were  of  the  middle  opinion  concerning 
infants ;  and  yet  many  catholics,  both  before  and  since  his 
time,  do  profess  it.    Tlie  Augustan  confession  calls  them  Pe- 
lagians, who  say,  that  concupiscence  is  only  the  eifeot  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  yet  all  the  Roman  churches  say  it  confi- 
dently ;  and  every  man  that  is  angry  in  this  question,  calls 
his  enemy  Pelagian^  if  he  be  not  a  Stoic,  or  a  Manichee,  a 
Valentinian,  or  an  Encratite.  But  the  Pelagians  say  so  many 
things  in  their  controversy,  that  like  them  that  talk  much, 
they  must  needs  say  some  things  well,  though  very  many 
things  amiss  :  but  if  every  thing  which  was  said  against  St. 
Austin  in  these  controversies,  be  Pelagianism,  then  aU  antiqui- 
ty were  Pelagians  and  himself  besides ;  for  he,  before  his  dis- 
putes in  these  questions,  said  much  against  what  he  said  after, 
as  every  learned  man  knows.  But  yet  it  is  certain,  that  even 
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ftfter  the  Pelagian  heresy  vas  conquered,  Acre  were  many 
good  men,  who»  because  they  from  ev^ery  part  take  the  good 
and  leave  the  poison,  were  called  Pelagians  by  them  that  were 
angry  at  them  for  being  of  another  opinion  in  some  of  their 
questions.  Cassian  was  a  good  and  holy  man»  and  became 
the  great  rule  of  Monastines,  yet  because  he  spake  reason  in 
his  exhortations  to  piety,  and  justified  God,  and  blamed  man, 
he  is  called  Pelagian :  and  Uie  epistle  '  ad  Demetriadem/ 
and  *  the  Little  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,'  were  rea4 
and  commended  highly  by  all  men,  so  long  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  St.  Jerome's  ;  but  when  some  fiaincied  that 
Faustus  was  the  author,  they  suspect  the  writings  for  the 
man's  sake ;  and  however  St.  Austin  was  triumphant  in  the 
main  article  against  these  heretics,  and  there  was  gueat  rea- 
son he  should,  yet  that  he  took  in  too  muph,  and  confuted 
more  than  he  should,  appears  in  this, — ^tbat  though  the.woild 
followed  him  in  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism,  yet  the 
world  left  him  in  many  thipgs  which  he  was  pleased  to  call 
Pelagianism.  And  therefore,  when  the  archbishop  Brad> 
wardin  wrote  his  books '  de  Causa  Dei,'  against  the  liberty  of 
will,  and  for  the  fiercer  way  of  absolute  decrees;  be  comr 
plains  in  his  preface,  that '  the  whole  world  was  againstbiii^ 
and  gone  after  Pelagius '  in  causa  liberi  arbitrii/  Not  that  they 
really  were  made  so,  but  that  it  is  a  usual  thing  to  affright 
men  from  their  reasons  by  names  and  words,  afid  to  confutt 
an  argument  by  slandering  him  that  uses  it. 

Now  this  is  it  that  I  and  all  men  else  ought  to  be  troubled 
at,  if  my  doctrine  be  accused  of  singularity, — ^I  Cannotacquit 
myself  of  the  charge,  but  by  running  into  a  greater.  For  if  I 
say,  that  one  proposition  is  taught  by  all  the  Roman  sohoolo, 
and  therefore  I  am  not  singalar  in  it ;  they  reply.  It  ia  true, 
but  then  it  is  popery  which  you  defend.  If  X  tell,  that  the 
Lutherans  defend  another  part  of  it,  then  the  Calyuiiatshate 
it,  therefore  because  their  enemies  avow  it ;  either  it  is  po* 
pery^  or  Pelagianism  ;  you  are  an  Arminian,  or  a  Socinian. 
And  either  you  must  say  that  which  nobody  says,  and  them 
you  are  singular ;,  or  if  you  do  say  as  others  say,  you  shall 
feel  the  reproach  of  that  party  that  you  own,  which  is  also 
disowned  by  all  but  itself. 

That  therefore  which  I  shall  choose  to  say,  is  this,  that 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  I  explicate  it,  is  wholly  against 
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tlie  Pehgians,  ftffthey^  wholly  deny  original  m,  affinming, 
Ifaai.  Adam  did  us  no  hurt  by  his  mn,  .except  only  by  his  es- 
ttnple.  These  men  are  also  followed  by  the  Anabaptists, 
who  say,  thajf  death  is  so  natural,  that  it  is  not  by  Adanrts 
fall  BO  much  as  made  actual.  The  Albigepses  wece  of  the 
-same  opinion.  The  Socinians  affirm,  that  Adam's  sin  was 
the  ooeasion  of  bringing  eternal  death  into  the  world,  but 
that  it  no  way  relates  to  us,  not  so  much  as  by  imputation. 
Bnt  I  having  shewed  in  what  sense  Adam's  sin  is  imputed 
to  ns,  am  so  Celt,  either  from  agreeing  with  any  of  these,  or 
from  being  singular,  that  I  have  the  acknowledgment  of  an 
adversary,  even  of  Beljarmine  himself  p,  that  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  ;  and  he  laboriously  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
original  sin  is  merely  ours  by  imputation.  Add  to  this,  that 
he  also  affirms^  that  when  Zuinglius  says  that  *  original  sin  is 
not  properly  a  sin,  but  metonymically,'  that  is, '  the  effect  of 
one  Bm,  and  the  cause  of  many,'  that  in  so  saying  he  agrees 
with  the  catholics.  Now  these  being  the  main  affirmatives 
of  my  discourse,  it  is  plain  that  I  am  not  alone,  but  more  are 
with  me  than  against  me.  Now  though  he  is  pleased  after- 
ward %  to  contradict  himself,  and  say  it  is '  veri  nonunis  peo- 
catum,'  yet  because  I  understood  not  how  to  reconcile  the 
opposite  parts  of  a  contradiction,  or  teU  how  the  same  thing 
^ould  be  really  a  sin,  and  yet  be  so  but  by  a  figure  only, — 
how  it  should  be  properly  a  sin,  and  yet  only  metonymically, 
— ^and  how  it  should  be  the  effect  of  sin,  and  yet  that  sin 
whereof  it  is  an  effect, — I  confess  here  I  stick  to  my  reason 
and  my  proposition,  and  leave  Bellarmine  and  his  catholics 
to  themselves. 

26.  And  indeed  they  that  say  original  sin  is  any  thing 
really,  any  thing  besides  Adam's  sin  imputed  to  us  to  certain 
purposes,  that  is,  effecting  in  us  certain  evils,  which  dispose 
to  worse,  they  are,  according  to  the  nature  of  error,  infinitely 
divided,  and  agree  in  nothing  but  in  this,  that  none  of  them 
can  prove  what  they  say.  •  Anselme  Buonaventure,  Qabriel, 
and  others,  say,  that '  original  sin  is  nothing  but  a  want  of 
original  righteousness*'  Others  say,  that  they  say  something 
of  truth,  bnt  not  enough ;  for '  a  privation  can  never  be  a  po<* 

P  Tom.  4. 1.  5.  e.  17.  de  Abum.  Gratis  et. 
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sitive  Bin,  and  ifitbe  not  positive,  it  cannot  be  inherent  :*  and 
tliereibre  that  it  is  necessary  that  they  add  "  indignitatemha* 
.bendi :"  *'  a  certain  unworthiness  to  have  it"  being  in  every 
man,  that  is  the  sin.  But  then  if  it  be  asked.  What  makes 
them  unworthy,  if  it  be  not  the  want  of  original  righteous- 
ness,— and  that  then  they  are  not  two  things  but  onci  seem- 
ingly, and  none  really; — they  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  an  an- 
swer. Aquinas  and  his  scholars  say,  original  sin  is  *  a  cer- 
tain spot  upon  the  soul.'  Melancthon,  considering  that  con- 
cupiscence, or  the  faculty  of  desiring,  or  the  tendency  to  an 
object,  could  not  be  a  sin,  fancied  original  sin  to  be  '  an  ac- 
tual depraved  desire.' — lUyricus  says,  it  is  '  the  substantial 
image  of  the  devil.'  Scotus  and  Durandus  say»  it  is  nothing 
but  a  '  mere  guilt,'  that  is,  an  obligation  passed  upon  us,  to 
suffer  the  evil  effects  of  it :  which  indeed  is  most  moderate 
of  all  the  opinions  of  the  school,  and  differs  not  at  all,  or 
scarce  discemibly,  from  that  of  Albertus  Pighius,  and  Gathar 
I'inus,  who  say  that '  original  sin  is  nothing,  but  the  disobe- 
dience of  Adam  imputed  to  us.'  But  the  Lutherans  affirm 
it  to  be  the '  depravation  of  human  nature  without  relation 
to  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  a  vileness  that  is  in  us;'  the  church 
of  Rome  of  late  says,  that,  '  besides  the  want  of  original 
righteousness  with  an  habitual  aversion  from  God,  it  is  a 
guiltiness  and  a  spot;  but  it  is  nothing  of  concupiscence, 
.that  being  the  effect  of  it  only.' — But  the  protestants  of  Mr. 
Calvin's  persuasion  affirm,  that  *  concupiscence  is  the  main 
of  it,  and  is  a  sin  before  and  after  baptism  ;'  but  amongst  all 
this  infinite  uncertainty,  the  church  of  England  speaks  mode- 
rate words,  apt  to  be  construed  to  the  purposes  of  all  peace- 
able men  that  desire  her  communion. 

26.  Thus  every  one  talks  of  original  sin,  and  agree  that 
there  is  such  a  thing,  but  what  it  is,  they  agree  not:  and 
therefore  in  such  infinite  variety,  he  were  of  a  strange  im- 
perious spirit  that  would  confine  others  to  his  particular 
fancy ;  for  my  own  part^  now  that  I  have  shewn  what  the 
doctrine  of  the  purest  ages  was,  what  uncertainty  tiiere  is  of 
late  in  the  question,  what  great  consent  there  is  in  some  of 
the  main  parts  of  what  I  affirm,  and  that  in  the  contrary  par- 
ticulars men  cannot  agree,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  profess 
what  company  I  aow  keep  iii  my  opinion  of  the  article  ;  no 
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worse  men  than  Zninglins,  Stapulensis,  the  great  Erasmus, 
and  the  incomparable  Hugo  Orotius ',  who  dso  says  there 
are^mnltiin  Gallia,  qui  eandem  sententiam  magnis  sane  ar- 
gumentis  tuentur/'  "many  in  France,  which  with  great  ar^ 
gument  defend  the  same  sentence ;"  that  is,  who  explicate 
the  article  entirely  as  I  do  ;  and  as  St.  Chrysostom  and  Theo* 
doret  did  of  old,  in  compliance  with  those  holy  fathers  that 
went  before  them  :  with  whom  although  I  do  not  desire  to  err, 
yet  I  suppose  their  great  names  are  guard  sufficient  against 
prejudices  and  trifling  noises,  and  an  amulet  agamst  the 
names  of  Arminian,  Socinian,  Pelagian,  and  I  cannot  tell 
what  monsters  of  appellatives ;  but  these  are  but  boys'  tricks, 
and  arguments  of  women  ;  I  expect  from  all  that  are  wiser, 
to  examine  whether  this  opinion  does  not,  or  whether  the 
contrary  does  better,  explicate  the  truth,  with  greater  reason, 
and  to  better  purposes  of  piety ;  let  it  be  examined  which 
best  glorifies  God,  and  does  honour  to  his  justice  and  the 
reputation  of  his  goodness ;  which  does  with  more  advan- 
tage serve  the  interest  of  holy  living,  and  which  is  more  apt 
to  patronize  carelessness  and  sin :  these  are  the  measures  of 
wise  and  good  men  ;  the  other  are  the  measures  of  fairs  and 
markets ;  where  fancy  and  noise  do  govern. 


SECTION  VI. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
concerning  Ori^nal  Sin:  according  to  Scripture  and  Reason, 

27.  After  all  this,  it  is  pretended  and  talked  of,  that  my 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  against  the  ninth  article  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and  that  my  attempt  to  reconcile  them 
was  ineffective.  Now  although  this  be  nothing  to  the  truth 
or  fidsehood  of  my  doctrine,  yet  it  is  much  concerning  the 
reputation  of  it.  Concerning  which ,  I  cannot  be  so  much 
displeased  that  any  man  should  so  undervalue  my  reason,  as 
I  am  highly  content  that  they  do  so  very  much  value  her 
anthority.  But  then  to  acquit  myself  and  my  doctrine  from 
jbeing  contrary  to  the  article,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  expound 
the  article,  and  make  it  appear,  that  not  only  the  words  of 
it  are  capable  of  a  fair  construction,  but  also  that  it  is  rea- 

'  Lib.  de  13«pt.  tract.  3.  in  c«p  5.  bom. 
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sooable  they  should  be  expounded  so  as  to  agree  with  Scrips 
t«re  and  reason,  and  as  may  best  glorify  God,  and  that  they 
re<{we  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  believe  i)i%i  those  doctom 
who  first  framed  the  article,  did  all  of  them  mean  as  I  mean ; 
1  am  not  sure  they  did  or  that  they  did  not, — but  this  I  am  suce, 
that  they  framed  the  words  with  much  caution  an^  prudence 
and  so  as  might  abstain  from  grieving  the  contrary  minds  of 
differingmen.  And  I  find  that  in  the'  Harmony  of  Coofessiona' 
printed  in  Cambridge  1586,  and  allowed  by  public  authority* 
there  is  no  other  account  given  of  the  English  confession  ill 
this  article,  but  that  "  every  person  is  born  in  f  m,  and  leadr 
eth  his  life  in  sin,  and  that  nobody  is  able  truly  to  aay  his 
heart  is  clean.  That  the  most  righteous  person  is  but  aa 
unprofitable  servant :  that  the  law  of  Ood  is  perfecl;  and  re* 
quireth  of  us  perfect  and  full  obedience :  that  we  are  aUe 
by  no  means  to  fulfil  that  law  in  this  worldly  life ;  that  thero 
is  no  mortal  creature  which  can  be  justified  by  hia  own  de* 
serts  in  God's  sight."  Now  this  was  taken  out  of  the  Eng* 
lish  confession  inserted  in  the  '  General  Apologjr'  written  ia 
the  year  1662,  in  the  very  year  the  articles  were  framed.  I 
Ih^eforehave  reason  to  believe,  that  the  excellent  men  of  our 
church,  bishops  and  priests,  did  with  more  eandoor  and  mode* 
ration  opine  in  this  question-;  and  therefore,  when  by  thevio-^ 
lence  and  noises  of  some  parties  they  were  forced  to  declare 
something,  they  spake  warily,  and  so  as  might  be  expounded 
to  that  doctrine,  which  in  the  '  General  Apology*  was  their 
allowed  sense.  However,  it  is  not  unusual  for  churches,  in 
matters  of  difficulty,  to  frame  their  articles  so  as  to  serve  the 
ends  of  peace,  and  yet  not  to  endanger  truth,  or  to  destroy 
liberty  of  improving  truth*  or  a  further  reformation.  And 
ainoe  there  are  so  very  many  questions  and  opinions  in  this 
point,  either  all  the  dissenters  muBt  be  allowed  to  reconcSe 
the  article  and  their  opinion,  or  must  refuse  her  communion  ; 
which  whosoever  shall  enforce,  is  a  great  schismatic  and  an 
uncharitable  man*  This  only  is  certain,  that  to  tie  the  ai<* 
tide  and. our  doctrine  together,  is  an  excellent  art  of  peace, 
and  a  certain  signification  of  obedience ;  and  yet  is  a  secna* 
rity  of  trutli,  and  that  just  liberty  of  understanding,  whicb» 
because  it  is  only  God's  subject,  is  then 
to  men,  when  we  consent  in  the  same  form  of  words. 
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The  Article  is  this. 

Original  Sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam^  as  the 

Pelagians  do  vainly  talk. 

28.  ^'ThefoIlowiDg  of  Adamj''  that  is,  the  doing  as  he  did, 
is  actual  sin,  and  in  no  sense  can  it  be  original  sin ;  for  that 
is  as  Tain  as  if  the  Pelagians  had  said  the  '  second'  is  the 
^ first;'  and  it  is  as  impossible  that  what  we  do  should  be 
Adam's  sin,  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  say  that  his  should  be 
really  and  fGjrmaUy  our  sin ;  imitation  supposes  a  copy,  and 
those  are  two  terms  of  a  relation,  and  cannot  be  coinci- 
denty  as  *  like  is  not  the  sameJ  But  then  if  we  speak  of 
original  sin  as  we  have  our  share  in  it,  yet  cannot  our  imita- 
tion of  Adam  be  it,  possibly  it  may  be  an  effect  of  it,  or  a; 
consequent.  But  therefore  Adam's  sin  did  not  introduce  a 
necessity  of  sinning  upon  us :  for  if  it  did,  original  sin  woul4 
be  a  fatal  curse,  by  which  is  brought  to  pass,  not  only  that 
we  do,  but  that  we  cannot  choose  but,  follow  him :  and  then 
the  following  of  Adam  would  be  the  peaiest  part  of  original 
sin  expressly  against  the  article. 

29.  *'  But  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man." — 

"The  fault:"  'vitium  naturaa;^  so  it  is  in  the  Latin 
copies,  not  a  sin  properly,  "bon  talia  sunt  vitisi  qppejam 
peccata  dicenda  sunt',"  but  a  disease  of  the  soul,  as  blind* 
neas,  or  crookedness;  that  is,  it  is  an  imperfection  or  state 
of  deficiency  from  the  end  whither  Qod  did  design  us :  we 
cannot  with  this  nature  alone  go  to  heaven ;  for  it  paving 
been  debauched  by  Adam,  and  disrobed  of  all  its  extr^^ordn 
naries  and  graces*  whereby  it  was,  or  might  have  been,  made 
fit  for  heaven, — it  is  returned  to  its  own  state,  which  js  perfect 
in  its  kind,  that  is,  in  order  to  all  natural  purpose^s,  but  im* 
perfect  in  order  to  supernatural,  whither  it  was  designed^ 
The  case  is  this.  The  eldest  son  of  Crcesus,  the  Ly^ian,  was 
bom  dumb,  and  by  tbe/auU  qf  bis  nature  wa^  m^fit  to  goyer^ 
the  kingdom;  therefore  bis  father*  passing  him  Uy,  appoiotr 
ed  the  orown  to  his  ypupager  brother ;  but  he  in  a  battle  seeing 
his  fiUher  in  danger  to  be  slain,  in  ze^l  to  save  his  father's 
life,  strained  the  ligatures  of  his  tongue,  till  that  broke  wl^icl^ 

•  S.Aw*. 
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bound  him  ;  by  returning  to  his  speech,  he  returned  to  his 
title.  We  are  born  thus  imperfect,  unfit  to  reign  with  Crod 
for  ever,  and  can  never  return  to  a  title  to  our  inheritance, 
till  we  by  the  grace  of  God  be  redintegrate  and  made  per- 
fect like  Adam :  that  is,  freed  from  this  state  of  imperfec- 
tion by  supernatural  aids,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  be  bom 
again. 

''Corruption.''  This  word  is  exegetical  of  the  other,  and 
though  it  ought  not  to  signify  the  diminution  of  die  powers 
of  the  soul, — not  only  because  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  not 
corruptible,  but  because  if  thev  were,  yet  Adam's  sin  could 
not  do  it,  since  it  is  impossible  that  an  act  proper  to  a  faculty 
should  spoil  it,  of  which  it  is  rather  perfective :  and  an  act  of 
the  will  can  no  more  spoil  the  will,  than  an  act  of  understand- 
ing can  lessen  the  understanding  : — yet  this  word  'corrup- 
tion' may  mean  a  spoiling  or  disrobing  our  nature  of  all  its 
extraordinary  investitures,  that  is,  supernatural  gifts  and 
graces, '  a  comparative  corruption :'  so  as  Moses's  face,  when 
the  light  was  taken  from  it;  or  a  diamond,  which  is  more  glo- 
rious by  a  reflex  ray  of  the  sun,  when  the  light  was  taken  off, 
falls  into  darkness,  and  yet  loses  nothing  of  its  nature.  But 
'corruption'  relates  to  the  body,  not  to  the  soul,  and  in  this 
article  may  very  properly  and  aptly  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  used  by  St.  Paul*;  "The  body  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption," that  is,  in  all  the  effects  of  its  mortality ;  and  this 
indeed  is  a  part  of  original  sin,  or  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin, — 
it  introduced  natural  corruption,  or  the  affections  of  mortal- 
ity, the  solemnities  of  death;  for  indeed  this  is  the  greatest 
.part  of  original  sin ;  fault  and  corruption,  mean  the  concu- 
piscence and  mortality. 

"  Of  the  nature  of  every  man."  This  gives  light  to  the 
other,  and  makes  it  clear  it  cannot  be  in  us  properly  a  sin,— 
for  sin  is  an  affection  of  persons,  not  of  the  whole  nature : 
for  a  universal  cannot  be  the  subject  of  circumstances,  and 
particular  actions,  and  personal  proprieties ;  as  human  nature 
cannot  be  said  to  be  drunk,  or  to  commit  adultery ;  now  be- 
cause sin  is  an  action  or  omission,  and  it  is  made  up  of  many 
particularities,  it  cannot  be  subjected  in  human  nature :  for 
if  it  were  otherwise,  dien  a  universal  should  be  more  par- 
ticular than  that  which  is  individual,  and  a  whole  should 

«  I  Cor.  XV, 
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be  less  tban  a  part;  '  actiones sunt suppositorum.' and  so  for 
omissions ;  now  every  sin  is  either  one  or  other :  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  that  this,  which  is  an  afTectton  of  a  uni- 
versal, viz.  of  human  nature,  can  be  a  stn,  for  a  sin  is  a  breach 
of  some  law,  to  which  not  natures,  but  persons,  are  obliged ; 
and  which  natures  cannot  breaks  because  not  natures,  but 
persons  only,  do  or  neglect.  • 

30.  *'  That  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  ofFspring  of 
Adam."— 

This  clause  is  inserted  to  exclude  Christ  from  the  parti- 
cipation of  Adam*8  sin.  But  if  concupiscence^  which  is  in 
every  man's  nature,  be  a  sin,  it  is  certain  Christ  had  no  con- 
cupiscence or  natural  desires,  for  he  had  no  sin.  But  if  he 
had  no  concupiscence  or  natural  desires,  how  he  should  be  a 
man«  or  how  capable  of  law,  or  how  he  should  serve  Grod  with 
choice,  where  there  could  be  no  '  potentia  ad  oppositum,'  I 
think  will  be  very  hard  to  be  understood  :  Christ  felt  all  our 
infirmities,  yet  without  sin  :  all  our  infirmities  are  the  effects 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  part  of  that  which  we  call  original 
sin ;  therefore  all  these  our  infirmities  which  Christ  felt,  as  in 
him  they  were  for  ever  without  sin,  so  as  long  as  they  are 
only  natural,  and  unconsented  to,  must  be  in  us  without  sin. 
For  whatsoever  is  naturally  in  us^  is  naturally  in  him ;  but  a 
man  is  not  a  man  without  natural  desires;  therefore  these- 
were  in  him,  in  him  without  sin ;  and  therefore  so  in  us,  with- 
out sin,  I  mean,  properly,  really,  and  formally. 

But  there  is  a  catachresis  also  in  these  words,  or  an  IX- 
XioptCf  **  naturally  engendered  of  the  ^offspring  of  Adam  :*' 
Cain,  and  Abel,  and  Seth,  and  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  who 
were  the  first  ofFspring,  and  not  engendered  of  the  offspring 
of  Adam»  were  as  gnilty  as  we :  but  they  came  from  Adam, 
but  not  from  Adam's  offspring,  therefore  the  article  is  to  be 
ezponnded  to  the  sense  of  these  words,  "  naturally  engen- 
dered," or  are  "  of  the  ofispring  of  Adam." 

31.  **  Whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  right- 


eousness."— 


That  is,  men  are  devolved  to  their  natural  condition,  di- 
vested of  all  those  gifts  and  graces  which  Ood  gave  to  Adai^, 
in  order  to  his  supernatural  end,  and  by  the  help  of  which 
he  stood  in  God's  favour,  and  innocent,  until  the  fatal  period 
of  his  fall :  this  original  righteousness  or  innocence^  we  have 
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not  naturally*  for  oar  natnrai  innoeenoe  is  bnt  negative,  that 
18^  we  have  not  consented  to  sin.  The  righteouaneas  be  had^ 
before  his  fall»  I  suppose,  was  not  only  that,  but  also  his  doing 
many  actions  of  obedience,  and  intercourse  with  God,  even 
all  which  passed  between  Ood  and  himself  till  his  eating  the 
^  forbidden  fruit :  for  he  had  this  advantage  over  us.  He  was 
created  in  a  full  use  of  reason ;  we  his  desoeodants  enter 
into  the  world  in  the  greatest  imperfection,  and  are  bom 
under  a  law,  which  we  break  before  we  can  understand,  and 
it  is  imputed  to  us  as  our  understanding  increases :  and  our 
desires  are  atrongest  when  our  understanding  is  weakest : 
and  therefore  by  this  very  eoononny,  which  is 'natural  to  us, 
we  must  needs,  in  the  condition  of  our  nature,  he  very  fieir  from 
Adam's  original  righteousness,  who  had.  perfect  reason  be- 
fore he  had  a  law,  and  had  understanding  as  soon  as  he  .had 
desires.  This  clause  thus  understood  is  most  reasonable 
and  true,  but  the  effect  of  it  can  be  nothing  in  prejudioe  of 
the  main  business,  and  if  any  thing  else  be  meant  by  it»  I 
cannot  understand  it  to  have  any  ground  in  Scripture  or 
reason ;  and  I  am  sure  our  church  does  not  determine  for  it. 

32.  *'  And  is  inclined  to  evil." — 

That  every  man  is  inclined  to  evil,  some  more,  some  less, 
but  all  in  some  instances,  is  very  true :  and  it  is  an  effector 
condition  of  nature,  but  no  sin  properly.  Because  that  which 
is  unavoidable,  is  not  a  sin.,  2.  Because  it  is  accidental  to 
nature,  not  intrinsical  and  essential.  3.  It  is  superinduced 
to  nature,  and  is  after  it,  and  comes  by  reason  of  the  laws 
which  God  made  after  he  made  our  nature ;  he  brought  us 
laws  to  check  our  nature,  to  cross  and  displease,  that  by  so 
doing  we  may  prefer  God  before  ourselves :  this  also  with 
some  variety ;  for  in  some  laws  there  is  more  liberty  than  ia 
others,  and  therefore  less  natural  inclination  to  disobedienoa. 
4.  Because  our  nature  is  inclined  to  good  and  not  to  ^il  ia 
some  instances,  that  is,  in  those  which  are  according  to  nar* 
ture,  and  there  is  no  greater. endesoment  of  virtue,  than  the 
law  and  inclination  of  nature  in  all  the  instances  of  that  law.^ 
6«  Because  that  which  is  intended  for  the  occasion  of  virtue 
and  reward,  is  not  naturally  and  essentially  the  principle  of 
eviL  6.  In  the  instances  in  which  naturally  we  incline  to 
evil,  the  inclination  is  naturally  good,  because  it  is  to  its 
propter  object,  but  that  it  becomes  morally  evil,  must  be  per^ 
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sonal,  for  the  law  is  before  our  persons ;  it  cannot  be  natu- 
ral, because  the  I^w  by  which  that  desire  can  become  eyil«  is 
after  it, 
'     33.  "  So  that  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit/'— 

This  clause  declares  what  kind  of  inclination  to  evil  is  es^ 
teemed  criminal;  that  which  is  approved,  that  which  passeth 
to  act,  that  which  is  personally  delighted  in,  in  the  conten* 
tion  which  is  after  regeneration  or  reception  of  the  Holy  Spi* 
lit;  for  the  flesh  cannot  lust  against  the  spirit  in  them  that 
have  not  the  Spirit ;  unless  both  the  principles  be  within, 
there  can  be  no  contention  between  themi  as  a  man  cannot 
figbt  a  duel  alone,  so  that  this  is  not  the  sin  of  nature,  but 
of  persons,  for  though  potentially  it  is  sin,  yet  actually  and 
really' it  is  none,  until  it  resist  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  which  is  the 
principle  put  into  us  to  restore  us  to  as  good  a  state  at  leasts 
as  that  was  which  we  were  receded  from  in  Adam.  By  the 
way,  it  is  observable,  that  the  article  makes  only  concupi- 
scence or  lusting  to  be  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  but  affirms 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  will's  liberty,  or  diminution  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  rebellion  of  the  passions  against  reason* 
but  only'  against  the  Spirit,  which  certainly  is  natural  to,  it, 
and  in  Adam  did  rebel  against  God's  commandments  when  it 
was  the  inlet  to  the  sin,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a  punish* 
ment  of  it. 

"And  therefore:" — The  illative  conjunction  expressly 
declares,  that  the  ,sense  of  the  church  of  England  is,  that 
this  corruption  of  our  nature,  in  no  other  sense,  and  for  no 
other  reason,  is  criminal,  but  because  it  does  resist  the  Holy 
Spirit :  therefore  it  is  not  evil  till  it  does  so,  and  therefore  if 
does  not,  it  is  not  evil.  For  if  the  very  inclination  were  a 
sin,  then  when  diis  inclination  is  contested  against, — at  the 
ftame  time,  and  in  the  same  things,  the  man  sins  and  does 
well,  and  be  can  never  have  a  temptation  but  he  ofiends 
God ;  and  then  how  we  should  understand  St.  James's  rule, 
tliat "  we  should  count  it  all  joy  when  we  enter  into  tempta* 
tion,"  is  beyond  my  reach  and  apprehension.  The  natural 
inclination  hath  in  it  nothing  moral,  and  therefore  as  it  is 
good  in  nature,  so  it  is  not  ill  in  manners ;  the  supervening 
consent  or  dissent  makes  it  morally  good  or  evil. 

34.  ^  In  every  person  bom  into  the  worlds  it  deserveth 
God's  wrath  and  damnation." — 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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Viz.  When  it  is  so  consented  to,  when  it  reststs  and  €mr« 
eomes  the  Spirit  df  grace.    For  we,  being  dii^ested  of  the 
grace  given  to  the  first  Adam,  are  to  be  renewed  by  the  Spi-' 
rit  of  grace,  the  eflect  of  the  second  Adam ;  which  grace 
when  we  resist,  we  do  as  Adam  did,  and  reduce  onisdves 
\mck  into  the  state  where  Adam  left  us.    That  was  his  sin 
and  not  onrs,  birt  this  is  our  sin  and  not  his ;  both  of  them* 
deserve  God's  wrath  and  damnation,  but  by  one  he  deserved 
it,  and  by  the  other  we  deserve  it.    But  then  it  is  true,  that 
this  connpted  natuite  deserves  God's  wrath,  bat  we  and 
Adam  deserve  not  in  the  same  formality,  but  in  the  same 
material  part  we  do.    He  left  our  nature  naked,  and  for  it  he 
deserved  God's  wratii ;  if  we  divest  our  nature  of  the  new^ 
grace,  we  return  to  the  same  state  of  nature,  but  then  we  de- 
serve Ood*S  wrath ;  so  that  still  the  object  of  God's  wrath  is 
our  mere  nature  so  as  left  by  Adam ;  but  though  he  sinned 
in  the  first  disrobing,  and  we  were  imperfect  by  it,  yet  we  sin' 
not  till  the  second  disrobing,  and  then  we  return  to  the  same 
imperfection,  and  make  it  worse.    But  I  consider,  that  al- 
though some  churches  in  their  confessions  express  it,  yet  the 
church  of  England  does  not:  they  add  die  word  'eternal' 
to  'damnation;'  but  our  church  abstains  from  that:  there-» 
fore  "  God^s  wrath  and  damnation,"  can  signify  the  same 
that  'damnation' does  in  St.  Paul ; — ^all  the  effects  of  Ood'e 
anger.    Temporal  death,  and  the  miseries  of  mortality,  were 
the  effects  of  Adam's  sin,  and  of  our  being  reduced  to  the 
natural  and  corrupted,  or  worsted  state :  or  secondly,  they 
may  signify  the  same  that  'hatred'  does  in  St.  Paul  and  in 
Mriachi ;  <'  JBsau  have  I  faated,^'  that  is, '  loved  him  less,'  or 
did  not  give  him  what  he  was  bom  to:  he  lost  the  primoge-^ 
niture,  and  the  priesthood,  and  tfie  Messing.    So  do  we  na*^ 
'  turally  fall  short  of  heaven.    This  is  hatred  or  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  his  judgment  upon  the  sih^of  Adam  to  condemn 
us  to  a  state  of  imperfection,  and  misery,  and  death,  and  de^ 
ficiency  firom  supernatural  happiness,  adl  which  I  grant  to  be 
the  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that  our  imperfect  nature  de* 
series  this,  that  is,  it' dm  deserve  no  better. 

35.  "And  this  infection  of  nature."— 

Viz.  This  imperfection, — ^not  any  inherent  quality  that  by 
contact  polhites  the  relatives  and  the  descendants,  but  this 
abuse  and  reproach  of  our  nature,  this  stain  of  our  nature. 
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by  taking  off  the  supernatural  grace  and  beairties  put  into 
it,  like  die  i&utting  off  the  beards  of  David's  ambassadors,  or 
stripping  a  man  of  his  robey  and  turning  him  abroad  in  hii 
imtnral  shame,  leading  him  naked  as  Adam  and  we  were.  But 
the  word  '  infection/  being  metaphorical,  may  aptly  signify 
any  thing  that  is  analogical  to  it :  and  may  m^n  a  naturtd 
Iiabitude  or  inclination  to  forbidden  instances :  but  yet  it 
signifies  a  very  great  evil,  for  in  the  l>e8t  authors,  to  be  sucli 
'by  nal^re,'  means  an  aggravation  of  it.  ^o  Canon  in  Aristo^ 
phanes ° :  "AvOptiyirog  oMg  iariv  aOXioc ^^<nti     'This  man  is 

very  mieerable,  or  /miserable  by  nature:'  and  again ; 

« 

^Bo  yon  believe  me  to  be  such  a  man  by  nature,  that  I  cad 
speak  nothing  well '  V* 

36. "  Dot£  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  regenerated  .''--^ 
That  is^  all  the  baptized  and^unbaptized  receive  from 
Adam  notfiing  but  what  is  inclined  to  forbidden  instances; 
which  is  ai  principle,  against  which,  and  above  which,  the 
Spirit  of  God  does  operate.  For  this  is  it  which  is  calted 
'  the  lust  of  the  flesh ;'  for  so  it  follows,  "  whereby  the  lust 
of  the  flesh  ;**  that  is,  the  desires  and  pronenesses  to  natural 
objects,  which  by  God's  will  came  to  be  limited,  ordered 
and  chastised,  curbed  and  restrained. 

37.  *'  Called  in  Greek,  ^povrifia  aapicoc-"— ^ 

Here  it  is  plain,  that  the  church  of  England,  though  she' 
found  it  necessary  to  declare  something  in  the  fierce  conten- 
tion of  the  tixne,  in  order  to  peace  iand  unity  of  expression, 
yet  she  was  not  willing  too  minutely  to  declare  and  descend 
to  the  particulars  on  either  side,  and  therefore  she  was  pleas- 
ed to  make  use  of  the  Greek  word,  of  the  sense  of  which ' 
there  were  so  many  disputes,  atid  recites  the  most  usual  red* - 
ditions  of  the  woi^.  .         .        .       : 

38.  ''Which  some  do  estpound,  the  Wisdom,  some' the- 
sensuality,  some  the  affection,  some  the  desire,  of  the  flesh,  - 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.'*— 

These  several  expositions  reciting  several  things,  and  the 
church  of  England  reciting  all  indefinitely,  but  definitely 
declaring  for  none  of  them,  does  only  in  the  generality  af- 
firm, that  the  flesh  and  spirit  are  contrary  principles,  that  the 

»  Plat;  118.  BroDck.  ^  M.  Plat  t75. 
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AeA  resiBts  the  law  of  God,  but  the  spirit  obeys  it,— ^that  i», 
by  the  flesh  alone  we  cannot  obey  God's  law,  naittrally  we 
cannot  become  the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of  heaven,  bat  it 
must  be  a  new  birth,  by  a  spiritual  regeneration.  The '  wia* 
dom  of  the  flesh,'  that  is,  natural  and  secular  principles,  are 
not  apt  dispositions  to  make  us  obedient  to  the  Law  of  God : 
*  sensuality,'  that  signifies, '  an  habitual  lustfulness.'  'Desires' 
signify  '  actual  lustings/  '  Afiections'  signify  the '  natural  inr 
clination :'  now  which  of  these  is  here  meant,  the  church  hath 
not  declared,  but  by  the  other  words  of  thearticle,  it  is  most 
probable,  she  rather  inclines  to  render  ^f6vi^  9op«$c*  by 
'  desires  and  sensuality^'  rather  than  by  '  affection  or  wis- 
dom,' though  of  these  also,  in  their  own  sense,  it  is  true  to 
affirm,  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God:  there 
being  some  foolish  principles,  which  the  flesh  and  the  world 
are  apt  to  entertain,  which  are  hinderances  to  holiness :  and 
the  affection,  that  is,  inclination  to  some  certain  objects, 
being  that  very  thing  which  the  laws  of  God  have  restrained 
more  or  less  in  several  periods  of  the  world,  may,  without  in* 
convenience  to  the  question,  be  admitted  to  expound  ffwvnfm 
tfipKcSc* 

39.  ''  And  although  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  believe  and  are  baptized." — 

That  is,  this  concupiscence,  or  inclination  to  forbidden 
instances,  is  not  im|)uted  to  the  baptized  nor  to  the  regene- 
rate, that  is,  when  die  new  principle  of  grace  and  of  the  Spi- 
rit is  put  into  us,  we  are  reduced  to  as  great  a  condition,  and 
as  certain  an  order,  and  a  capacity  of  entering  into  heaven, 
as  Adam  was  before  his  fall ;  for  then  we  are  drawn  from 
that  mere  natural  state  where  Adam  left  us :  and  therefore, 
although  these  do  die,  yet  it  is  but  the  condition  of  nature, 
not  the  punishment  of  the  sin.  For  Adam's  sin  brought  in 
death,  and  baptism  and  regeneration  do  not  hinder  that» 
but  it  takes  away  the  formality  of  it,- it  is  not  a  punishment 
to  such,  but  a  condition  of  nature,  as  it  is  to  infants ;  for, 
that  even  to  them  also  there  is  no  condemnation  for  their 
original  concupiscence,  is  undeniable  and  demonstratively 
certain  upon  this  account.  Because,  even  the  actual  desires 
and  little  concupiscences  of  children  are  innocent,  and  there- 
fore, much  more  their  natural  tendencies  and  inclinations. 
For  if  a.  principle  be  criminal,  if  a  faculty  be  a  sin,  much 
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more  are  tbe  acts  of  that  faculty  also  a  sin,  but  if  these  be 
innocent^  then  much  more  is  that. 

40.  ''  Yet  the  Apostle  does  confess,  that  concupiscence 
or  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin."-* 

''Of  itself:"  That  is,  it  is  in  the  whole  kind  to  be  re- 
proved, it  is  not  a  sin  to  all  persons,  not  to  unconsenting 
persons  :  for  if  it  be  no  sin  to  th^m  that  resist,  then,  neither 
is  it  a  sin  to  them  that  cannot  consent.  But  it  hath  the '  nar 
tare  of  sin/  that  is,  it  is  the  material  part  of  sin,  a  principle 
and  root  from  whence  evil  may  spring*  according  to  St. 
Austin's  words :  "  Modo  quodam  loquendi  vocatur  peccatum 
quod  peccato  factum  es^  et  peccati,  si  vicerit,  facit  reum  ^J' 
Just  as  if  a  man  have  a  natural  thirst,  it  may  tempt  him, 
and  is  apt  to  incline  him  to  drunkenness;  if  he  be  of  a  san- 
guine disposition,  it  disposes  him  to  lust ;  if  choleric,  to 
anger ;  and  is  so  much  a  sin  as  the  fuel  is  a  part  of  the  fire; 
but  because  this  can  be  there,  where  damnation  shall  not 
enter,  this  nature  of  sin  is  such  as  does  not  make  a  proper 
guiltiness ;  for  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say*  the  sin  remains 
and  the  guilt  is  taken  away :  for  he  that  hath  a  sin*  is  gi)iilty 
of  punishment,  that  is*  he  is  liable  to  it*  if  God  pleases : 
he  may  pardon  if  he  pleases ;  but  if  he  pardons  he  takes  away 
the  sin  :  for  in  the  justified,  no  sin  can  be  inherent  or  habit*, 
ual;  "  Quomodojustificati*  etsanctificatisumus*  si  peccatum 
aliquod  in  nobis  relinquitur'  ?"  If  concupiscence  be  an  in«r 
herent  sin  in  us  before  baptism,  it  must  eiUier  be  taken  away 
by  baptism*  or  imputed  to  us  after  baptism:  for  if  the  malice 
remains,  the  guilt  cannot  go  away;  for  Ood  will  by  no  means 
justify  the  remainii^  sinner. 

41.  These  things  I  have  chose  to  say  and  publish,  be- 
cause I  find  that  the  usual  doctrines  about  original  sin*  are 
not  only  false*  and  presumed  without  any  competent  proof, 
but  because*  as  they  are  commonly  believed,  they  are  no 
firiends  to  piety,  but  pretences  of  idleness,  and  dishonour- 
able to  the  reputation  of  God's  goodness  and  justice,  for 
which  we  ought  to  be  very  zealous,  when  a  greater  indifier- 
ence  would  better  become  us  in  the  matter  of  our  opinion, 
or  the  doctrine  of  our  sect;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
blamed  in  me*  that  I  move  the  thoughts  of  men  in  the  pro- 
position; for  it  is  not  a  useless  one,  but  hath  its  immediate 

f  lib.  1.  d«  Nop.  et  CoucQp.  e,  tS,  *  Hieroo.  id  Ooeanam, 
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effects  upon  the  honour  of  Qt>A,  and  the  next,  epon  the  lives 
of  men.  And  therefore  this  hath  in  it  many  degrees  of  ne- 
xessmry  doctrinoi  and  the  froits  of  it  must  needs  *do  more 
than  make  recompense  for  tiie  trouble  I  put  them*  to*  in 
4anaking  n^w  inquiries  into  that  ^octrine^  conoening  which 
thiey  were  so  long  at  ease. 

But  if  men  of  a  contrary  judgment  <€an  iectte  the  interesls 
<and  adrantages  of  piety,  and  can  reconcile  their  uanal  doo- 
tHnes  of  original  sin  with  God's  justice  and  gOodness  and 
truths  I  shall  be  well  pleased  witli  it,  and  tUnk- better  of 
their  doctrine  than  now  I  can :  but  until  that  be  done,  they 
taay  please  to  consider  that  thei^  is  in  Holy  Scripture  no 
sign  of  it,  nor  intimation,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  Christ 
shall  say  td  any.  Go,  ye  cursed  sons  of  Adam,  into  evcrhst- 
iog  fire,  because  yout  father  sinned ;  and  though  I  will  pardon 
millioris  of  sins  which  men  did  choose  and  delight  -in,  yet  I 
will  seterely  'exact  this  of  you,  which  you  never  did  choose^ 
nor  could  ddight  in :  this,  I  say,  is  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
CTcnt  of  thing^;  and  in  the  wise  and  merciful  dispensation  of 
God,  especially  since  Jesus  Christ  himself,  so  far  as  appean, 
neyer  spake  one  word  of  it,  there  is  not  any  tittle  of  it  in  idl 
the  four  Gospels ;  it  is  a  thing  of  which  no  warning  was  or 
could  be  green  to  an Jr  of  Adam's  children,  it  is  ncft  mentioned 
in  tlie  Old  Testament(for  that  place  of  David  in  thefifty-first 
Psalm,  (Aemens  Alezandrinus  and  others  of  the  fathers 
snatch  from  any  pretence  to  it) ;  and  that  one  tkne  where  it 
is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament;  there  is  nothing  said  of 
it,  but  that  it  is  imputed  to  us  to  this  purpose  only,  that  it 
brought  in  death  temporal :  and  why  such  tragedieia  should 
be  made  6f  it,  and  other  places  of  Scripture  drawn  by  vio- 
lence to  give  countenance  to  it,  and  ail  the*  systems  ^f  divi* 
lUty  of  late  made  to  lean  upon  this  article,  which  yet  Was 
never  thought  to  be  fundamental,  or  belonging  to  the  foim- 
dation,  was  never  put  into  thecreedof  any 'diurclk,'but  is 
made  thegr^t  support  of  new  and  strange  propositions;  even 
of  die  fearful  decree  of  abscdote  reprobation,  anid  y^t  was 
nevier  consented  in,  or  agreed  upon  what  it  was,  or  how  it 
can  be  convieyed,  aiid  was  (in  ti^  late  and  modem  sense  of 
it)  as  unknown  to  the  primitive  church,  as  it  was  to  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Jews,  that  is,  wholly  unknown*  to  them  both  ; 
why,  I  say,  men  should  be  so  fierce  in  their  new  sense  of 
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this  artickt  ftnd  so  imfmtient  of  conihidictioD,  it  is  not  easy 
lo  give  a  reftsonable  account. 

Por  mjf  own  particular^  I  hope  I  have  done  my  duty^ 
havidg  produced  scriptures^  and  reasons,  and  the  bestau* 
ihority,  against  it.  ''  Qni  potest  (Oi^iere,  capiat/' 

Fo]>— ''  I  had  a  good  spirit ;  yea,  rather  being  good,  I 
fiame  into  a  body  undefiled."  Wisd.  viii*  19, 20. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

OF    SINS    or    INIIBMITY. 


SECTION  I. 

» 

1.  All  mankind  hath  for  ever  complained  of  their  irremedi- 
able calamity,  their '  propensity  to  sin/  For  though  by  the 
dictates  of  nature  all  p^pplie  were  ipstructed .  in  the  general 
notices  of  virtue  and  vice,  right  reason  being  our  rule :  inso* 
inuch  that  the  old  philosopherSj  ^.  Plu|arch  reports,  said 
that  virtue  was  nothing  eUe  b%t  roii  ir/ffcovucoy  r^c  4^^V  &a'- 
0eoic  TIC  KofBvvafug  ytyemifiivri  vfro  Xo^ov,  ^  a  disposition  and 
force  of  reason.'  And  this  reason  having  guided  thQ  wisest^ 
was  formed  into  laws  for  others ;  yet  this  reason  served  to 
little  other  purposes,  but  to  upbraid  our  follies  and  infelici- 
ties, and  to  make  our  actions  punishable,  by  representing 
them  to  be  unreasonable:  for  they  did  certainly  sin,  and 
they  could  no  more  help  it,  than  they  could  prevent  their  be- 
ing sick,  or  hungry,  or  angry,  or  thirsty.  Nature  had  made 
organs  for  some,  and  senses  for  others,  and  conversation  and 
example  brought  in  all.  8o  that  if  you  reproved  a  criminal, 
he  heard  and  understood  you,  but  could  not  help  it :  as  Laius 
in  the  tragedy ; 

'  Reason  taught  him  well;  but  nature  constra,ined  l^m  to  the 
contrary;  his  affections  were  stronger  than  his  rea^qn/ 
2*  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  flesh  and  blood  are  the 

»  nvfi  itefc  i^n-.  *  JBvfip.  Ckr^i.  Pritf tiej'i  ediUop»  vol,  Tii.  p.  Hn* 
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prevailing  ingredient^  while  men  are  in  the  state  of  oonjanc^ 
lion,  and  the  soul  senres  the  body,  and  the  neceseitieB  of  this 
are  more  felt  than  the  discourses  of  that, — that  men  should  be 
angry  and  lustful,  proud  and  revengeful,  and  that  they  should 
follow  what  they  lust  after,  not  what  they  are  bidden  to  do. 
For  passions  and  affections  are  our  first  governors,  and  they 
being  clearly  possessed  of  all  mankind  in  their  drst  years, 
have  almost  secured  to  themselves  the  soul  of  man,  before 
reason  is  heard  to  speak:  and  when  she  does  speak,  she 
speaks  at  first  so  little  and  so  low,  that  the  common  noises 
of  fancy  and  company  drown  her  voice.  This,  I  say,  is  '  the 
state  of  nature.*  And  therefore  Lactantiua  brings  in  a  pagan 
complaining,  **  Volo  equidem  non  peccare,  sed  vincor.  In- 
dutus  enim  sum  came  firagili,  et  imbecillft.  Hsbc  est  qun 
concupiscit,  quee  irascitur,  qun  dolet,  qus  mori  timet.  Itaque 
ducor  incertus,  et  pecco  non  quia  volo,  sed  quia  co^or. 
Sentio  me  et  ipse  peccare;  sed  necessitas  fragilitatis  impellit, 
eui  repugnare  non  possum :"  "  I  would  fain  avoid  sin,  but  I 
am  compelled.  I  am  invested  with  a  firail  and  weak  flesh : 
This  is  it  which  lusteth,  which  is  angry,  which  grieves,  which 
fears  to  die.  Therefore  I  am  led  uncertainly,  and  I  sin,  not 
because  I  will,  but  because  I  am  constrained.  I  perceive 
that  I  do  ill,  but  the  necessity  of  my  weakness  drives  me  on, 
and  I  cannot  resist  it""*!* 

"  I  know  well  and  perceive  the  evils  that  I  go  .upon,  and  they 
are  horrid  ones,  but  my  anger  is  greater  than  my  reason.'* 
So  Medea  in  the  tragedy.  This  is  the  state  of  a  natural  man 
in  his  mere  naturals,  especially  as  they  are  made  worse  by 
evil  customs,  and  vile  usages  of  the  world. 

3.  Now  this  is  a  state  of  infirmity ;  and  all  sins  against 
which  there  is  any  reluctancy  and  contrary  desires  of  actual 
reason,  are  sins  of  infirmity.  But  this  infirmity  excuses  no 
man :  for  this  state  of  infirmity  is  also  a  state  of  death ;  for 
by  this  St.  Paul*  expressed  that  state  from  which  Chriat 
came  to  redeem  us :  Sifraiv  vfi^v  itrStfv&v,  '^  when  we  were 
yet*'  in  infinnity,  or  **  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ 
died  for  us ;"  that  b,  when  we  were  im^lg,  impious,  or 
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^Binnen/'  such  as  the  world  was  before  it  was  redeemed, 
before  Christ  came.  These  are  the  sick  and  weak,  whoni 
Chri^  the  great  physician  of  our  souls,  came  to  save.  This 
infirmity  is  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  it  signifies  that  state 
of  mankind  which  is  th^  state  of  nature,  not  of  original  and 
birth,  but  in  its  whole  constitution,  as  it  signifies  not  only 
the  natural  imperfection,  but  the  superinduced  evil  from  any 
principle ;  all  that  which  is  opposed  to  grace. 

4.  To  this  state  of  nature  being  so  pitiable,  Ood  began 
to  find  a  remedy,  and  renewed  the  measures  of  virtue,  and 
by  a  law  made  them  more  distinct  and  legible,  and  imposed 
puairiiments  on  the  transgressors.  For  by  little  and  little, 
the  notices  of  natural  reason  were  made  obscure,  some  were 
lost,  some  not  attended  to,  all  neglected  some  way  or  other; 
till  God  by  a  law  made  express  prohibition  of  what  was  un« 
reasonable,  forbidding  us  to  desire  what  before'was  iinfit  and 
unnatural,  and  threatening  them  that  did  things  unlawful* 
But  this  way,  by  reason  of  the  peevishness  of  men,  succeed- 
ed not  well,  but  men  became  worse  by  it.  For  what  the  law 
did  forbid  without  the  threatening  of  any  penalty,  they  took 
for  an  advice  only,  and  no  severe  injunction :  and  those 
commandments  which  were  established  vnth  a  threatening 
to  the  transgressors,  they  expounded  only  by  the  letter,  and 
in  the  particular  instance,  and  in  the  outward  act. 

5.  Before  the  law,  men  allowed  to  themselves  many  ini« 
pieties,  which  reason  indeed  marked  out  to  be  such,  but  no 
law  had  forbidden  them  in  express  letter.  They  thought  it 
lawful  to  seduce  and  tempt  another  man's  wife,  and  invite 
her  to  his  house  and  conjugation,  so  he  did  not  steal,  or  force 
her  away :  but  if  they  found  a  coldness  between  her  and  her 
husband,  they  would  blow  the  coals,  and  enkindle  an  evil 
flame.  It  is  supposed  that  Herod  did  so  to  Herodias,  his 
brother  Philip's  wife,  even  after  the  law.  They  would  not 
by  violence  snatch  the  estate  from  a  young  prodigal  heir,  buti 
if  he  were  apt,  they  would  lend  him  money,  and  nurse  hia 
vice,  and  entangle  bis  estate,  and  at  last  devour  it.  Hiey 
would  not  directly  deny  to  pay  the  price  of  a  purchase;  but 
they  would  detain  it,  or  divert  it,  or  pay  it  in  trifling  sums, 
or  in  undesired  commodities.  This  was  '  concupiscere  rem 
alienam.'  They  did  not'  steal,  but  coveted  it,  and  so  entered 
indirectly :  and  this  God  seeing,  forbade  it  by  a  law :  ''  For 
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I  had  not  known  lust  or  deBires  to  be  a  am/'  aaith  St.  Panl^, 
"  but  that  the  law  said.  Thou  shalt  not  covet/' 

6.  But  becauae  the  law  only  forbade  lustinga,  but  imposed 
BO  penalty,  they  despised  it ;  and  those  things  which  wtfie 
forbidden  with  an  appendant  penalty,  they  would  ^ct  them 
privately.    For  if  they  avoided  the  notice  of  the  erimioal 
judge,  they  feared  not  the  face  of  an  angry  God :  and  this 
Lactantitts  observed  of  them.    "  Metus  legum  non  scekra 
comprimebat,  sed  lioentiam  submovebat.     PoteraQt  enim 
leges  delicta  punire,  conscientiam  munire  non  pot^rapt*  Ita* 
que  qu»  antd  palam  fiebant,  clam  fieri  cc^perunt :  ciroum* 
acribi  etiam  jura  :**  **  For  all  the  threateninga  of  die  law  they 
were  wicked  still,  though  not  scandalous ;  vile  in  private, 
and  wary  in  public ;  they  did  circumscribe  thar  laws,"  and 
thought  themselves  bound  only  to  the  letter,  and  obliged  by 
nothing  but  the  penalty^  which  if  they  escaped,  they  reckon* 
ed  themselves  innocent.    Thus  far  the  law  instrucjbed  them, 
and  made  them  afiraid.   But  for  the  first,  they  grew  the  mort 
greedy  to  do  what  now^  they  were  forbidden  to  desups.    The 
prohibition  of  the  law  being  like  a  dam  to  the  waters,  the 
desire  swells  the  higher  for  being  checked ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  Komulus  in  not  casting  up  a  bank  against  parricide,  had 
this  effect,  diat  until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  which 
was  almost  six  hundred  years,  there  was  no  example  of  one 
that  killed  his  fSe^er.    Lucius  Ostius  was  the  first.    And  it  is 
certain  that  the  Easterlings  neither  were,  nor  had  they  reason 
to  be,  fond  of  circumcision ;  it  was  part  of  that  load  which  was 
complained  of  by  the  aposdes  in  behalf  of  the  Jcfwish  nation, 
which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  could  bear ;  and  yet  as 
soon  as  Christ  took  off  the  yoke,  and  that  it  was  forbiddea 
to  his  disciples,  the  Jews  were  as  fond  of  it,  as  of  their  plea- 
sures ;  and  fifteen  bishops  of  Jerusalem  in  imnkiediate  suc- 
cession, were  all  circumcised,  and  no  arguments,  no  author* 
ity,  could  hinder  them.   And  for  their  fear,  it  only  produced 
caution,  and  sneaking  from  the  face  of  men,  and  both  toge- 
ther set  them  on  work  to  corrupt  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  ex« 
positions  too  much  according  to  the  letter :  so  that  by  this 
mean8,iheir  natural  desires,  their  lustings  and  concupiscence, 
were  not  cured. 

7.  For  as  Lactantius  brought  in  the  heathen  complaioipg* 
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flo  does  St  Pud  bring  m  the  Jew :  "  That  which  l4ol  allow 
not ;  for  what  I  wottld,  that  I  do  Mt»  but  what  I  hate»  that  I 
do'.''  I  Bay,  this  is  the  otate  of  a  maa  under  the  law ;  a  awi 
who  is  ^ot  regenerate  and  made  free  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
tfiai  is,  a  man  who  abides  in  the  infirmities  of  nature :  of 
which  the  law  of  nature  warned  him  firrt,  and  the  superin* 
dnced  law  of  Qod  warned  him  more ;  but  there  was  mot  in 
tfaesie  corenants  or  laws  sufficient  either  to  endear  or  to  se« 
core  obedience ;  they  did  not  minister  strength  enough  to 
eonqner  sin,;  to  orerdirow.its  power,  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
and  reign  of  sin :  this  was  reserved  for  the  great  day  of  tri« 
omph ;  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  the  power  of  Christ, 
the  strength  of  the  Spirit,  which  alone  was  able  to  do  it ;  and 
by  this  with  its  appendages,  that  is,  the  pardon  of  sin  and  a 
victory  over  it,  a  conquest  by  the  prevailing  and  rule  of  the 
Spirit,  by  this  alone  Uie  Gospel  is  the  most  excellent  above 
4dl  the  covenants,  and  states,  and  institutions,  of  the  world. 

8.  But  then  the  Christian  must  not  complain  thus ;  if 
he  be  advanced  into  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  if  he  be  a 
Christian  in  any  thing  beyond  the  name  ;  he  canndt  say 
thai'  sin  gives  him  laws,  that  it  reigns  in  his  mortal:  body, 
ihat  he  is  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  will,  that  he  sins 
against  his  will  frequently,  and  habitually,  and  cannot 
help  it.  But  so  it  is,  men  do  thus  complain;  and,  which 
is  worse,  they  make  this  to  be  their  excuse,  and  their  en- 
couragement. If  they  have  sinned  foully,  they  say,. It  is 
true ;  but  ''It  is  not  I,  but  sin  that'dwelleth  in  me.  For  that 
which  1 4o,  I  aUoy  not ;  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not; 
and  what  I  hate,  that  do  I  *".'' — And  if  they  be  tempted  to  a 
sin,  they  cannot  be  dissuaded  from  it,  or  encouraged  to  a 
noble  and  pertinacious  resistance,  because  they  have  this  in 
Excuse  ready ;  "  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good,  t  find  not.  For  the  good  which 
I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do '.'' 
That  is, !  it  is  my  infirmity,  give  me  leave  to  do  it,  I  am  the 
child  of  God  for  all  my  sin  ;  for  I  do  it  with  an  unwilling 
willingness.  I  shall  do  this  always,  and  shall  never  be  quit 
of  this  tyranny  of  sin  :  it  was  thus  with  St.  Paul  himself, 
and  I  ought  not  to  hope  to  be  otherwise  than  he,  and  a  per- 
son more  free  from  sin:'— «We  find  in  the  life  of  Andronicus, 
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written  by  Kioetas  Choniatee,  the  Btme  pretence  made  in  ez« 
cuse  for  sin ;  '  they  could  not  help  it :'  and  we  find  it  so  in 
onr  daily  experience ;  and  the  thing  itself  warranted  by  many 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  suppose  that  St.  Paul,  in  the 
serenth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  firom  the  fourteenth  irerse  to 
the  end,  describes  his  own  state  of  infinnily  and  disability; 
or,  which  is  all  one,  the  state  of  a  regenerate  man>  that  it  is  no 
other  but  an  ineffective  striving  and  struggling  against  sin,  a 
contention,  in  which  he  is  most  commonly  worsted ;  and  thai 
this  striving  is  all  that  he  can  shew  of  holiness  to  be  a  testi- 
mony of  his  regeneration. 


SECTION  II. 


9.  How  necessary  it  is  to  free  the  words  of  St.  Paul  from 
so  dangerous  a  sense,  we  may  easily  believe,  if  we  consider, 
that  to  suppose  a  man  who  is  regenerate  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  to  be  still  a  slave  under  sin,  and  within  its  power,  and 
that  he  fain  would  but  cannot  help  it,  is  very  injurious  to  the 
power  of  Christ  and  the  mightiness  of  the  Spirit  of  grace : 
"whea  all  its  effect  is  only  said  to  be,  that  it  strives,  but  can 
do  nothing ;  that  is,  sin  abounds  more  than  grace,  and  the 
man  that  is  redeemed  by  Christ,  is  still  unredeemed,  and  a 
captive  under  sin  and  Satan ;  this  is  not  only  an  encourage- 
ment of  evil  life,  but  a  reproach  and~  scorn  cast  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  it  is ''  verbum  dictum  contra  Spiritum  Sanctum,'' 
"  a  word  spoken  against  the  Holy  Ghost  ^ :" — and  as  St  Aus- 
tin calls  it,  it  is  "  tuba  hostis,  non  nostra,  unde  ille  incitetur, 
non  unde  yincatur;"  "  the  devil's  trumpet,  to  encourage  him 
in  his  war  against  poor  mankind ;  but  by  this  means  he  shall 
never  be  overcome  ^"  And  therefore  he  gives  us  caution  of 
it;  for  speaking  of  these  words,  ^  The  good  which  I  would, 
thatdo  I  not ;  but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do/ — ^he  ad- 
vises thus,  "  Lectio  divina,  qu»  de  apostoU  Pauli  epistoli  re* 
citata  est,  quotiescun(jue  legitur,  timendum  est,  ne  mal^  in- 
tellecta  det  homtnibus  quasrentibus  occasionem :"  "  When- 
ever these  words  of  St  Paul  are  read,  we  must  fear  lest  the 
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ani&HUdemandiQg  of  them  should  minister  an  occasion  of 
sin  to  them  that  sedL  it  For  men  are  prone  to  sin,  and  scarce 
restrain  themselves.  When  therefore  they  hear  the  Apostle 
saying,  I  do  not  the  good  which  I  wonid,  but  I  do  the  eyil 
which  I  hate,  diey  do  evil,  and  as  it  were  displeasing  them- 
selves because  they  do  it,  think  themselves  like  the  Apos- 
tie." — In  pursuance  of  this  caution,  I  shall  examine  the  ex- 
positions whidi  are  pretended. 

10.  I.  These  words, '  I  do  not  the  good  which  I  would, 
but  I  do  the  evil  which  I  hate  V  are  not  the  words  or  cha- 
racter of  a  regenerate  person  in  respect  of  actual  good  or 
bad.  A  regenerate  man  cannot  say,  that  he  does,  frequently 
or  habitually  commit  the  sin  that  be  hates,  and  is  against  his 
conscience.  1 .  Because  '  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  ;'  if 
he  be  ^  servant  of  sin,  he  is  not  a  servant  of  the  Spirit.  '  No 
man  can  serve  Christ  and  Belial.'  If  therefore  he  be  brought 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  he  is  the  servant  of  sin ;  and 
such  was  he  whom  St.  Paul  describes  in  this  chapter  *>. 
Therefore  this  person  is  not  a  servant  of  Christ ;  he  that  is 
a  servant  of  righteousness,  is  freed  from  sin ;  and  he  who  "  is 
a  servant  of  sin,  is  not  a  servant  of,  but  freed  from,  righteous- 
ness **."  A  regenerate  person  therefore,  is  a  servant  of  the 
Spirit,  and  so  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  servant,  or  a 
slave  and  a  captive  under  sin. 

11.  II.  When  the  complaint  is  made,'  I  do  the  evil  which 
I  hate,'— *the  meaning  is,  M  do  it  seldom,  or  I  do  it  com- 
monly and  frequently :'  if  it  means,  'I  do  it  seldom,'  then 
a  man  cannot  use  these  words  so  well  as  the  contrary;  he 
can  say, '  The  good  which  I  would,  I  do  regularly  and  ordi^ 
i^turily,— and,  the  evil  which  I  hate,  I  do  avoid ;  sometimes  in* 
deed  I  am  surprised,  and  when  I  do  neglect  to  use  the  aids 
and  strengths  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  I  fall ;  but  this  is  be- 
cause I  will  not,  and  not  because  I  cannot  help  to  it ;  and  in 
this  case  the  man  is  not  a  servant  or  captive  of  sin,  but  a 
servant  of  Christ,  though  weak  and  imperfect.' — But  if  it 
meansy '  I  do  it  commonly,  or  constanUy,  or  frequently,' 
which  is  certainly  the  complaint  here  made,  then  to  be  a  rege- 
nerate person  is  to  be  a  vile  person,  sold  under  sin,  and  not 
God's  servant.  For  if  any  man  shall  suppose  these  words  to 
mean  only  thus ; '  I  do  not  do  so  much  good  as  I  would,  and  do 
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BometiineB  fall  into  eWU  thoiigli  I  would  ftui  be  ctttirehf  in-^ 
Bocent,'  indeed  this  man  teachei  no  false  doctrine  as  to  tbti 
state  or  duty  of  Hie  regenerate,  which  in  this  life  will  for  efef 
be  imperfect ;  but  he  speaks  not  according  to  the  sense  and 
design  of  the  Aposde  here.  For  his  purpose  is  lo  describe 
that  state  of  evil  in  which  we  are  by  naturfe,  and  from  which 
we  could  not  be  recorered  by  the  law,  and  from  which  we  can 
only  be  redeemed  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  ia 
a  state  of  death,  of  being  killed  by  sin,  of  being  captrrated 
and  sold  under  sin,  after  die  manner  of  slaves;  as  will  further 

appear  in  the  sequel. 

12.  in.  Every  regenerate  man,  and  the  servant  of  Christy 

'« hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ^ ."  But "  where  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
is,  there  is  liberty  "> ;"  therefore  no  slavery;  therefore  sin  reigns 
not  there.  Both  the  propositions  are  the  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle ;  the  conclusion  therefore  infers,  that  the  man  whom  St.- 
Paul  describes  in  this  chapter,  is  not  the  regenerate  man, 
for  he  hath  not  liberty,  but  is  ''  in  captivity  to  the  law  of 
sin  %" — from  which  every  one  that  is  Christ's,  every  one  that 
hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  freed. 

13.  IV.  And  this  is  that  which  St  Paul  calls «'  being  un- 
der the  law,''  that  is,  a  being  carnal,  and  in  the  state  of  the* 
flesh ;  not  but  that  the  **  law  itself  is  spiritual;'^  but  that  we, 
being  carnal  of  ourselves,  are  not  cured  by  the  law,  but  by' 
reason  of  **  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh''  made  much  worse ; 
curbed,  but  not  sweetly  won ;  admonished,  but  assisted  by 
no  spirit  but  the  "  spirit  of  bondage  and  fear  '•"  Hits  state 
is  opposed  to  the  spiritual  state.  The  giving  of  the  Law  is 
called  the  '  ministry  of  death  * ;'  the  Oospel  is  called  the '  mi-' 
nistry  of  the  Spirit,'  and  that  is '  the  ministration  of  life ;'  and 
therefore  if  *  we  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  we  are  not  under  the 
law"t'  but  if  we  be  under  the  law,  we  are  dead,  and  sin  is 
revived ;  and  '  sin  by  the  law  brings  forth  fruit  unto  death*.' 
From  hence  the  argument  of  the  Apostle  is  clear.  Hie  man 
whom  he  here  describes,  is  such  a  one  who  is  under  the  law; 
but  such  a  man  is  dead  by  reason  of  sin,  and  therefore  hath 
not  in  him  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  that  is  the  ministration 
of  life.    A  regenerate  person  is  alive  unto  G6d ;  he  lives 
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tbe  IHe  of  righteoasnesB :  but  he  tbttt  is  under  the  law  is. 
killed  by  na ;  and  siich  is  the  man  that  is  here  described,  as 
appears  yerse  9.  and  I  shall  in  the  sequel  further  prore ; 
therefore  this  man  is  not  tiie  regenerate. 

14.  V.  To  which,  for  the  likeness  of  the  argument,  I  add 
this  ;  that  the  man  who  can  say, '  I  do  that  which  I  hate,'  is 
a  man  in  whom  sia  is  not  mortified,  and  therefore  he  Ii?e» 
after  the  flesh :  but  then  he  is  not  regenerate  ;  for  if  **  ye 
lire  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  (saith  St.  Paul),  but  if  ye, 
throQgb  die  Spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live  y.** 

These  arguments  are  taken  from  consideration  of  the 
rule  and  dominion  of  sin  in  the  man  whom  St.  Paul 
describes,  who  therefore  cannot  be  a  regenerate  per- 
son. To  the  same  effect  and  conclusion  are  other  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  chapter. 

15.  VI.  The  man  whom  St.  Paul  here  describes,  who 
complains, ''  that  he  does  not  the  good  which  he  would,  but 
the  evil  that  he  would  not/' — is  such  a  one  in  whom  '  sin 
does  inhabit:  It  is  no  more  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me  '.' 
But  in  the  regenerate  sin  does  not  inhabit :  **  My  Father  and 
I  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him'\"  So 
Christ  promised  to  his  servants ;  to  them  who  should  be  re- 
generate ;  and  '  the  Spirit  of  Crod  dwelleth  in  them ;'  '  the 
Spirit  of  him  that  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead**;'  and  there- 
fore the  regenerate  are  called  the ''  habitation'  of  God  through 
the  Spirit  ^''  Now  if  Qod  the  Father,  if  Christ,  if  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  dwells  in  a  man,  there  sin  does  not  dwell.  The 
strong  man  that  is  armed,  keeps  possession;  but  if  a  stronger 
than  he  comes,  he  dispossesses  him.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  doea 
not  drive  the  devfl  foith,  himself  will  leave  the  place*  They 
cannot  both  dwell  together.  Sin  may  be  in  the  regenerate 
and  grieve  God's  Spirit,  but  it  shall  not  abide  or  dwell 
there,  for  that  extinguishes  him.  One  or  the  other  must  de- 
part. And  this  also  is  noted  by  St.  Paul  in  this  very  place ; 
^  sindweUetbin  me,''  and,  **  no  good  thing  dwelleth  in  me  ^." 
if  one  does,  the  other  does  not ;  but  yet  as  in  the  unregene- 
rate'  there  might  be  some  good,  such  as  are,  good  desires, 
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knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  single  actions  of  virtue,  begun 
ninga  and  dispositions  to  grace,  acknowledging  of  our  Lord, 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  some  lightnings  and  flashes  of  Ae 
Holy  Ghost,  a  knowing  of  the  way  of  righteousness ;  but 
sanctifying,  saving  good  does  not  dwell,  that  is,  does  not 
abide,  with  them,  and  rule ;  so  in  the  regenerate  there  is  sin,, 
but  because  it  does  not  dwell  there,  they  are  under  the  empire 
of  the  Spirit,  and  in  Christ's  kingdom ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  ex- 
presses it,  "  Christ  liveth  in  them* :"  and  that  cannot  be,  un- 
less **  sin  be  crucified  and  dead  in  them."  The  sum  of  which 
is  thus  in  St.  Paul's  words  :  **  Reckon  yourselves  indeed  to 
be  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  For  sin  shall  not  have  domi- 
nion over  y ou^  because  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace  V 

16.  VIL  Lastly :  the  man  whom  St.  Paul  describes  is 
*  carnal  V  but  the  '  regenerate'  is  never  called  ^  carnal'  in  the 
Scripture,  but  is '  spiritual,'  opposed  to '  carnal.'  A  man  not 
only  in  pure  naturals,  but  even  placed  under  the  law,  is  call- 
ed '  carnal;'  that  is,  until  he  be  redeemed  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  cannot  be  called  *  spiritual,'  but  is  yet  in  the  flesh. 
Kow  that  the  regenerate  cannot  be  the  carnal  man,  is  plain 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul : '  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God ;'  and,  '  they  that  are  in  the  fledi  cannot  please  Gk>d  K' 
To  which  he  adds, '  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Gkxi  dwell  in  you'.  But 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  dwell  in  all  the  servants  of  God,  in 
all  the  regenerate.  <*  For  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  Now  as  these  are  in  Scripture 
distinguished  in  their  appellatives  and  in  their  character,  ao 
also  in  their  operations.  ^*  They  that  are  carnal,  Kara  aipug 
SvnCf  according  to  the  flesh,  do  mind,  or  relish,  the  things  of 
the  flesh :  they  that  are  after  the  Spirit,  do  mind  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  *"." — And,  **  they  that  are  Christ's,  have  cmci*- 
fied  the  flesh  with  the  afiections  and  lusts  K"  Now  they  that 
have  crucified  the  flesh,  cannot,  in  any  sense  of  Scripture  or 
religion,  be  called  *  carnal.'  That  there  is  something  of  car- 
nality in  tihe  regenerate^  is  too  true,  because  our  regeneration 
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Bbd  Bpiritoality  in  this  life  are  imperfect.  But  when  carnal 
asd  spiritual  are  opposed  in  Scripture ;  and  the  question  isj 
whether  of  these  two  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  servants  and 
Bons  of  God,  to  the  regenerate  i  It  is  certain,  by  the  analogy 
of  the  thing,  and  the  perpetual  manner  of  speaking  in  Scrip- 
ture»  that  by  this  word  '  carnal/  the  Spirit  of  God  never 
means  '  the  sons  of  God/  or  the  '  spiritual ;'  that  is,  the  '  re^ 
generate :' — •*  The  sons  of  God  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "*; " 
therefore  not  by  the  flesh,  which  they  have  crucified.  What- 
soever is  essential  to  regeneration,  to  new  birth,  to  the  being 
the  sons  of  God/ all  that  is  in  the  regenerate;  for  they  can- 
not be  that  thing,  of  which  they  want  an  essential  part:  as  a 
thing  cannot  be  a  body  unle&s  it  be  divisible,  nor  a  living 
creature  if  it  have  not  life.  Therefore  regeneration  is  perfect 
in  respect  of  its  essentials  or  necessary  parts  of  constitution. 
But  in  the  degrees  there  is  imperfection,  and  therefore  the 
abatement  is  made  by  the  intermixture  of  carnality.  For  it 
is  in  our  new  and  spiritual  birth,  as  in  our  natural.  The  child 
is  a  man  in  all  essential  parts,  but  he  is  as  a  beast  in  some  of 
his  operations ;  he  hath  all  the  faculties  of  a  man,  but  not  the 
strengths  of  a  man,  but  grows  to  it  by  the  progression  and 
increase  of  every  day.  So  is  the  spiritual  man  regenerate 
in  his  mind,  his  will,  his  affections ;  and  therefore  when  car- 
nal and  spiritual  are  opposed  in  their  whole  nature  and  defi- 
nitions, the  spiritual  man  is  not  the  carnal,  though  he  still 
retain  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  against  which  he 
coiit^dds  every  day.  To  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  St. 
Leo :  '*  Quamvis  spe  salvi  facti  sumus,  et  corruptionem  ad- 
huc  camemque  mortalem  gestaroos  ;  recti  tamen  dicimur  in 
came  non  esse,  si  camales  nobis  non  dominenturaffectus;  et 
merit5  ejus  deponimus  nuncupationiam,  cujus  non  sequimur 
voluntatem :"  *'  We  are  not  to  be  called  carnal,  though  we 
bear  about  us  flesh  and  its  infirmities ;  yet  if  carnal  affections 
do  not  rule  over  us,  well  are  we  to  quit  the  name,  when  we  do 
not  obey  the  thing  **."  Now  if  any  man  shall  contend  thkt  a 
man  may  be  called  carnal,  if  the  flesh  strives  against  the  Spi- 
rit, '  though  sin  does  not  rule  /  I  shall  not  draw  the  saw  of 
contention  with  him,  but  only  say  that  it  is  not  usually  so  in 
Scripture ;  and  in  this  place,  of  which  we  now  dispute  the 
sense  and  use,  it  is  not  so :  for  by  *  carnal'  St.  Paul  means 
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BUch  a  person,  upon  whom '  sin  reigns.' — **  I  am  carnal^  sold 
under  sin®/'  therefore  this  person  is  not  the  spiritad^not  the 
regenerate  or  the  bon  of  God.  St.  Paal  i*  uses  not  the  word 
'  carnal'  in  a  coinparati?e  locution,  for  babes  and  infants,  or 
unskilful  persons  in  the  religion  ;  but  then  this  carnality  he 
proves  to  be  in  them,  wholly  by  their  inordinate  walking,  by 
their  strifes  and  contentions,  by  their  being  schismatics ;  and 
therefore  he  reproves  them,  which  he  had  no  n^ason  to  do, 
if  himself  also  had  been  carnal  in  that  sense  which  he  re- 
proves. 

17.  The  conclusion  from  all  these  premises  is,  I  suppose, 
stifficiently  demonstrated ;  that  St.  Paul  does  not,  in  the  se*' 
venth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  describe  the  state  of  himself 
really,  or  of  a  regenerate  person,  neither  is  this  state '  of  doing 
sin  frequently,  though  against  our  will,'  a  state  of  unavoidable 
infirmity,  but  a^state  of  death  and  unregeneration. 


SECTION   III. 


18.  St.  Austin  did  for  ever  reject  that  interpretation,  and 
indeed  so  did  the  whole  primitive  church ;  but  yet,  he  having 
once  expounded  this  chapter  of  the  unregenerate  \  or  a  man 
under  the  law,  not  redeemed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  from 
his  vain  conversation,  he  retracted  this  exposition,  and  {Con- 
strued those  words  in  question  thus :  "  Non  ergo  quod  volt 
agit  Apostolus,  quia  vult  non  concupiBcere4  et  tamen  ooncu* 
pisdt,  ideo  non  quod  vult  agit : "  ''  The  Apostle  does  not  do 
what  he  would,  because  he  would  fain  not  desire;  but  yet 
because  he  desires,  he  does  what  he  would  not.  Did  that 
desire  lead  him  captive  to  fornication  i  God  forbid :  he  did 
strive,  but  iras  not  mastered ;  but  because  he  would  not  have 
had  that  concupiscence  left,  against  which,  he  should  oon- 
teild,  thereforeixe'  said.  What  I  would  hot,  that  I  do;  mean- 
ing, I  would  not  lust,  but  I  do  lust  ^" — ^The  same  also  I  find 
ih  Bpiphainius  * ;  "  Nam  quod  dictum  est,  '  Quod  operor  non 
cojgnospo,  et  facio  quod  ddio  habeo,'  non deeo  quod  operati 
soinus'acperfecimus malum, accipiendum  est,  sed  deeo  quod 
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Bolum  cogttavimns."  Now  this  interpretation  hath  in  it  no 
impiety  as  the  .other  hath ;  for  these  doctors  allow  nothing . 
to  be  unayoidable,  or  a  sin  of  infirmity,  and  consistent  with 
the  state  of  grace  and  regeneration,  but  the  mere  ineffective^ 
nnprocnred,  desirings  or  lustings  after  eyil  things,  to  which 
no  consent  is  given,  and  in  which  no  delight  is  taken ;  "  Ex* 
tranese  cogitationes  qoaa  cogitavimus  aliqnando,  et  non  vo^ 
lentes  et  non  scientes  ex  quft  caus&,"  as  Epiphanius  ex- 
presses this  article  K  Bat  St.  Austin  may  be  thought  to 
have  had  some  design  in  choosing  this  sense,  as  supposing 
it  would  serve  for  an  argument  against  the  Pelagians,  and 
their  sense  of  free*will.  For  by  representing  the  inevitabi* 
lity  of  sin,  he  destroyed  their  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of 
our  natural  powers  in  order  to  heaven ;  and  therefore,  by 
granting  that  St.  Paul  complains  thus  of  his  own  infirmity, 
he  believed  himself  to  have  concluded  firmly  "for  the  abso« 
lute  necessity  of  God*s  grace  to  help  us.  But  by  limiting 
this  inevitability  of  sinning  to  the  matter  of  desires  or  con- 
cupiscence, he  gave  no.  allowance  or  pretence  to  any  man  to 
speak  any  evil  words,  ^  or  to  delight  or  consent  to  any  evil 
thoughts,  or  to  commit  any  sinful  actions,  up(m  the  pretence 
of  their  being  sins  of  an  unavoidable  infirmity.  So  that 
though  he  was  desirous  to  serve  the  ends  of  his  pi^sent 
question,  yet  he  was  careful  that  he  did  not  disserve  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  a  holy  life.  But  besides  that  .the  Holy 
Scriptures  abound  in  nothing  more  than  in  affirming  our 
needs,  and  the  excellency  of  the  divine  grace,  and  St.  Aus- 
tin needed  not  tohave  been.put  to  his  shifts  in  this  question, 
it  is  considerable  that  his  .first  exposition  had  done  hiei  bu- 
siness better.  For.  if  these  words  of  St.  Paul  be,  as  indeed 
they  are,  to  be  expounded  of  an  unregenerate  man^  one 
under  the  law,  but  not.  under  grace;  nothing  could  morethavo 
magnified  God's  grace,  than  that  an  unregenerate  person 
eould  not,  by  all  the  force  of  nature,  nor  the  aids  of  the  Inw, 
nor  the  spirit  of  fear,  nor  temporal  hopes,  be  redeemed  from 
the  slavery  and  tyranny  of  sin ;  and  that  from  this  state  there 
is  no  redemption  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ;  which  is  expressly  affirmed  and  proved. by 
St.  Paul,  if  you  admit  this  sense  of  the  words.  And.therer 
fore  IrenGBUS",  who  did  so,  cites  these  words  to. the  same 
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effect,  viz,  for  the  magnirying  the  grace  of  God.  ^'Ipae  Do- 
minus  erat  qui  salvabat  eos,  quia  per  semetipsos  non  habe- 
bant  salvari.  Et  propter  hoc  Paulus  infirmitatem  hominis 
^ununcians,  ait» '  Scio  enim  quoniam  non  habitat  in  came  mei 
bonum :'  significans  quoniam  non  i  nobis  sed  i  Deo  est  bo« 
numsalutis/' — ^Et  iterum :  "*  Miser  ego  homo, quia  me  liber- 
abit  de  corpore  mortis  bnjus?'  Deinde  infert  liberatorem: 
'  gratia  Jesu  Christ!  Domini  nostri :' "  *'  St.  Paul's  compkuot 
shews  our  own  infirmity,  and  that  of  ourselves  we  cannot  be 
saved;  but  that  our  salvation  is  of  God,  and  the  grace  of 
our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ.*' — But  whatever  St.  Austin's 
design  might  be  in  making  the  worse  choice,  it  matters  not 
much :  only  to  the  interpretation  itself  I  have  these  consi- 
derations to  oppose. 

19.  I.  Because  the  phrase  is  insolent,  and  the  exposition 
violent  to  render  npaaauv  by  '  concupiscere  ';'  to  do  is 
more  than  to  desire:  'factum,  dictum,  concupitnm,'  are  the 
several  kinds,  and  degrees  of  sinning  assigned  by  St.  Aus- 
tin himself,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  confounded,  and 
one  made  to  expound  the  other.  Ilofinf  is  also  used  here  by 
the  Apostle,  which  in  Scripture  signifies  sometimes  to  sin 
habitually,'  never  less  than  actually ;  and  the  other  word  is 
icarcpyaZ^arOai,  which  signifies  'perficere,  patrare,'  '  to  finish 
the  act  at  least,  or  to  do  a  sin  thoroughly,'  and  can  in  no 
sense  be  reasonably  expounded  by  natural,  ineffective,  and 
unavoidable  desires.  And  it  is  observable  that  when  St. 
Austin,  in  prosecution  of  this  device,  is  to  expound  those 
words,  *  To  will  is  present  with  me,'  to  S&  KattpyiC/MOui  ro 
icaXoi;,  'but  to  perform  what  is  good,  I  find  not^'  he  rnake^ 
the  word  to  signify,  to  do  it  perfectly ;  which  is  as  much  be- 
yond, as  the  other  sense  of  the  same  word  is  short, '  What  I 
do,'  o  Kanpyatofiaif '  I  i4)provenot :' — therefore  the  man  does 
not  do  his  sin  perfectly ;  he  does  the  thing  imperfectly,  for 
he  does  it  against  his  conscience,  and  with  an  imperfect 
choice ;  but  he  does  the  thing  however.  So  KortpyaCiaOm 
Kokovj  must  signify  '  to  do  the  good  imperfectly,'  the  action 
itself  only ;  for  such  was  this  man's  impotency,  that  he  could 
not  obtain  po.wer  to  do  even  imperfectly  the  good  he  desired. 
The  evil  he  did,  though  against  his  mind;  but  the  good  he 
could  not,  because  it  was  against  the  law  of  sin  which  reign* 
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6d  in  him.  But  then  the  same  word  muBt  not,  to  serve  ends. 
be  brought  to  signify  a  perfect  work,  and  yet  not  to  signify 
BO  much  as  a  perfect  desire.    ' 

20.  II.  The  sin  which  St.  Paul,  under  another  person, 
complains  of,  is  such  a  sin  as  did  '  first  deceive  him,  and 
then  slew  him';"  but  concupiscence  does  not  kill  till  it  pro- 
ceeds further, — as  St.  James  expressly  af&rms, "  that  concupis- 
cence, when  it  hath  conceived,  brings  forth  sin ;  and  sin,  when 
it  is  finished,  brings  forth  death*:"  which  is  the  just  paral- 
lel to  what  St.  Paul  says  in  this  very  chapter :  "  The  passions 
of  sins,  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members  to 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  death  *^ :  'peccatumperpetratum,'  when 
the  desires  are  acted,  then  sin  is  deadly ;  the  iraOrifMra  ri^v 
uiiapruaif  '  the  passions  or  first  motions  of  sin'  which  come 
upon  us, '  nobis  non  volentibus  nee  scientibus,' '  whether  we 
will  or  no,' — these  are  not  imputed  to  us  unto  death,  but  ar« 
the  matter  of  virtue  when  they  are  resisted  and  contradicted ; 
but  when  they  are  consented  to  and  delighted  in,  then  it  is 
ifiapTia  <rvXXaj3ov<ra, '  sin  in  conception'  with  death,  and  will 
proceed  to  action,  unless  it  be  hindered  from  without;  and 
therefore  it  is  then  the  same  sin  by  interpretation:  'adulte- 
rium  cordis;'  so  our  blessed  Saviour  called  it  in  that  in- 
stance, '  the  adultery  of  the  heart :'  but  till  it  be  an  actual 
sin  some  way  or  other,  it  does  not  bring  forth  death. 

21.  III.  It  is  an  improper  and  ungrammatical  manner  of 
speaking,  to  say, '  Nolo  concupiscere,'  or  '  Volo  non  concu* 
piscere,'  'I  will  lust,  or  I  will  notliist,'  i.  e.  I  will,  oir  I  will 
Qot,  desire  or  will.  For,  this  lust  or  first  motions  of  desire 
are  before  an  act  of  will ;  the  first  act  of  which  is,  when  these 
iraOif/uara,  these  motions  and  '  passions'  are  consented  to  or 
rejected.  These  motions  are  natural  and  invqlun^ary,  and 
are  no  way  in  our  power,  but  when  they  are  occasioned  by 
an  act  of  the  will  collaterally  and  indirectly,  or  by  applying 
the  proper  incentives  to  the  faculty.  'Vellem  non  con- 
cnpiscere ;'  every  good  man  must  say^  '  I  would  fain  be  free 
from  cQncupiscence ;'  but  because  he  cannot,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  his  wll,  and  he  cannot  ^ay,  'Volo,'  *  I  will  be  free:' 
^nd  therefore  St  Paul's  'Volo'  and  '  Nolo'  are  not  intended 
0(f  concupiscence'  or  desires. 

22.  IV.  The  good  which  St.  Austin  says  the  Apostle  faih 
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would,  but  couM  not  perfect,  or  do  it  perfectly,  i«,  'non 
concupiscere,' '  notto  have  concupiscence.' — *  Volo«  non  per- 
ficio;'  but 'concupiscere'is  but'vdle:'  it  is  not  so  mucb» 
and  therefore  cannot  be  more.  So  that  when  he  says,  '  To 
will  13  present  with  me  %*  he  must  mean,  '  To  desire  well  is 
present  with  me,  but  to  do  this  I  find  not ;'  that  is,  if  St. 
Austin's  interpretation  be  true, ''  Though  I  do  desire  well, 
yet  I  do  lust,  and  do  not  desire  well,  for  still '  concupisco ;' 
'  I  lust,'  and  I  lust  not, — I  have  concupiscence,  and  I  have  it 
not:" — which  is  a  contradiction. 

23.  Many  more  things  might  be  observed  from  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  to  oyerthrow  this  exposition;  but  the  truth 
when  it  is  prored,  will  sufficiently  reprove  what  is  not  true : 
and  therefore  I  shall  apply  myself  to  consider  the  proper  in- 
tention and  design  of  the  Apostle  in  those  so-mucJi-mis- 
taken  periods. 


SECTION  IV. 


24.  Concerning  which,  these  things  are  to  be  cleared, 
upon  which  the  whole  issue  will  depend.  1.  That  St.  Paul 
speaks  not  in  his  own  person,  as  an  apostle,  or  a  Christian, 
a  man  who  is  regenerate;  but  in  the  person  of  a  Jew,  one 
under  the  law,  one  that  is  not  regenerate.  2.  That  this  state 
which  he  describes,  is  the  state  of  a  carnal  man,  under  the 
corruption  of  his  nature,  upon  whom  the  law  had  done  some 
change,  but  had  not  cured  him.  3.  That  from  ibis  state  of 
evil  we  are  redeemed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  the  grace  of 

.  the  Gospel ;  and  now,  a  child  of  Ood  cannot  complain  this 
complaint. 

25.  I.  That  he  puts  on  the  person  of  another,  by  a  fiero- 
i(r;(f|fiarco/toc«  or  'translation'  (as  was  usual  with  St.  Paul in*^ 
very  many  places  of  his  Epistles),  is  evident  by  his  affirm- 
ing that  of  the  man  whom  he  here  describes,  which  of  him* 
self  were  not  true.     '*  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once*." — 

.  Of  St.  Paul's  own  person  this  was  not  true;  for  he  was  bred 
and  bom  under  the  law,  "  circumcised  the  eighth  day,  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  as  touching  the  law  a  Pharisee  f  ' 
he  never  was  alive  without  the  law.    But  the  Israelites  were, 
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whom  he  therefore  repre9ento  indefinitely  under  a  single^pei:- 
«on ;  the  whole  nation^  Jbefore  and  under  the  law :  "  I  wafi 
alive  once  without  the  law ;  but  when  the  pommandm^nt 
came/'  that  is^  when  the  law  was  given,  ^'sin  revrved,  and  I 
died  ;*'  that  is,  by  occasion  of  the  law,  sin  grew  ptirongerand 
.prevailed.  2.  But  concerning  the  Christian  and  bi&  present 
-condition,  he  expressly  makes  it  separate  from  that  of  being 
under  the  law,  and  consequently  under  sin.  **  But  now  we 
are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were 
held,  that  we  should  seire  in  newness  of  the  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter." — We  are  delivered:  it  is  plain 
that  some  sort  of  men  are  freed  from  that  sad  condition  of 
things  of  which  he  there  complains;  and  if  any  be,  it  must 
he  the  regenerate.  And  so  it  is.  For  the  scope  of  the  Apo- 
•stle  in  this  chapter  is  to  represent  and  prove,  that  salvation 
U  not  to  be  had  by  the  law,  but  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
by  that  discipline  men  cannot  be  contained  in  their  duty, 
and  therefore  that  it  was  necessary  to  forsake  the  law,  aad 
to  come  to  Christ.  To  this  purpose  he  brings  in  a  pereon 
complaining,  that  under  the  discipline  of  the  law,  he  was 
still  under  the  power  of  sin.  Now  if  this  had  been  also  true 
x>f  a  regenerate  person,  of  a  Christian  renewed  by  the  Spirit 
of  grace,  then  it  had  been  no  advantage  to  have  gone  from 
,the  law  to  Christ,  as  to  this  argument;  for  still  the  Christ- 
ian would  be  under  the  same  slavery,  which  to  be  the  con- 
•dition  of  one  under  the  law,  St.  Paul  was  to  urge  as  an  ar- 
gument to  call  them  from  Moses  to  Christ. 

26.  IL  That  this  state  which  he  npw  describes,  is  the 
state  of  a  cairnal  man,  under  the  corruption  of  his  nature, 
appears,  by  his  saying  'that  sin  had  wrought  in  him  all 
manner  of  cononpiscence^;  that  'sin  revived,  and  he  died';' 
thatr'  the  motions  of  sin  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in 
tile  members  to  bring,  forth  fruit  unto  death  '* ;'  and  that  thi|i 
was  *  when  we  were  in  the  flesh ;'  that  he  is  '  carnal,  sold 
under  sin '  ;*  that  he  is  '  carried  into  captivity  to  the  law  of 
-sin ;'  that  '-sin  dwells  in  him'' ;'  and  is  like  another  person, 
4(Hng  or  constraining  him  to  do  things  against  his  miQd ; 
that  it  is  a  state,  a^d  a  government,  a  law»  and  a  tyranny ; 
'forthat'which  I  do,  I  allow  not':'  plainly  saying,  that  this 

'  Rom.  f  fi.  8.  •  Ver.  9.  •»  Ver.  5. 

•  V«r.  14.  ^  Ver.  «0.  »  V«.  J*. 
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4oing  what  we  would  not,  that  is,  doing  against  our  con- 
science upon  the  strength  of  passion,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  sin,  was  the  state  of  them  who  indeed  were  under 
the  law,  but  the  effect  of  carnality,  and  the  vicioushess  of 
their  natural  and  ungracious  condition.  Here  then  is  the 
description  of  a  natural  and  carnal  man :  'He  sins  frequently* 
— he  sins  against  his  conscience, — ^he  is  carnal  aind  sold  un- 
der sin, — sin  dwells  in  him, — and  gives  him  laws, — he  is  a 
slave  to  sin, — and  led  into  captivity. — ^Now  if  this  could  be 
the  complaint  of  a  regenerate  man,  from  what  did  Christ 
<x>me  to  redeem  us  ?  How  did  he  '  take  away  our  sins  ?  Did 
he  only  take  off  the  punishment,  and  still  leave  us  to  wallow 
in  the  impurities,  and  baser  pleasures,  perpetually  to  rail 
upon  our  sins,  an^  yet  perpetually  to  do  them  ?  How  did  he 
come  to  "bless  us  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from  our  ini- 
quity "  V  How  and  in  what  sense  could  it  be  true,  which 
the  Apostle  affirms ;  **  He  did  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  unto  sin,  should  live  unto 
righteousness"?  But  this  proposition  I  suppose  myself  to 
have  sufficiently  proved  in  the  reproof  of  the  first  exposition 
of  these  words  in  question :  only  I  shall  in  present  add  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  some  doctors  of  the  primitive  church. 

Tertullian  hath  these  words :  **  Nam  etsi  habitare  bonum 
in  came  su&  negavit,  sed  secundum  legem  literm  in  qui  fuit, 
secundum  autem  legem  Spiritus  cui  nos  annectit,  liberat  ab 
infirmitate  carnis.  Lex  enim  (inquit)  Spiritus  vitsB  manumi- 
sit  te  i  lege  delinquentiee  et  mortis.  Licet  enim  ex  parte,  ex 
Judaismo  disputare  videatur,  sed  in  nos  dirigit  iutegritatem 
et  plenitudinem  disciplinarum,  propter  quos  laborantea  in 
lege  per  camem  miserit  Deus  filium  suum  in  similitndinem 
carnis  delinquents,  et  propter  delinquentiam  damnaverit  de- 
linquentiam  in  came  :'*  "  Plainly  he  expounds  this  chapter 
to  be  meant  of  a  man  under  the  law, — according  to  the  law 
of  the  letter,  under  which  himself  had  been,  he  denied  any 
good  to  dwell  in  his  flesh ;  but  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  under  which  we  are  placed,  he  frees  us  from  the  infirm- 
ity of  the  flesh  :  for  he  saith.  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life 
hath  freed  us  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  ''•" 

Origea  affijrms,  "  that  when  St.  Paul  says,  I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin,  *  tanquam  doctor  ecclesiae  personam  in  se- 

"•  AeU,  iii.  26.  "1  Pet.  ti.  S4.  •  Lib.  d«  Podicil.  c  If. 
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tnetipsum  suscipU  mfirmorum  ;* '  he  takes  upon  him  the  per- 
son of  the  iniinn/  that  is,  of  the  carnaU  and  sajrs  those 
wordsy  which  themselves,  by  ivay  of  etcuse  or  apology,  use 
to  speak.  But  yet  (says  he)  this  person  which  St.  Paul 
pats  on,  although  Christ  does  not  dwell  in  him,  neither  is 
his  body  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  he  is  not  wholly 
a  stranger  from  good, — ^but  by  his  will,  and  by  his  purpose,  be 
begins  to  look  after  good  things.  But  he  cannot  yet  obtain 
to  do  them.  For  there  is  such  an  infirmity  in  those  who 
begin  to  be  converted  (that  is,  whose  mind  is  convinced,  but 
their  affections  are  not  mastered),  that  when  they  would  pre- 
sently do  all  good,  yet  an  effect  did  not  follow  their  desires  p.*' 
SL  Chrysostom  hath  a  large  commentary  upon  this  chap- 
ter, and  his  sense  is  perfectly  the  same :  "  Propterea  et  suh- 
nexuit  dicens,  'Ego  ver&carnalis  sum,'  hominem  describens 
sub  lege,  et  ante  legem  degentem :"  "  St.  Paul  describes  not 
himself,  but  a  man  living  under  and  before  the  law,  and  of 
such  a  one  he  says, '  But  I  am  carnal.' "  Who  please  to  see 
more  authorities  to  the  same  purpose,  may  find  them  in  St. 
Basil  \  Theodoret ',  St.  Cyril  %  Macarius  \  St.  Ambrose  ",  St. 
Jerome  ^  and  Tbeophylact^;  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  the 
very  purpose  and  design,  the  whole  economy  and  analogy, 
of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters,  do  so  plainly  ma- 
nifest ity  that  the  heaping  up  more  testimionies  cannot  be 
useful  in  so  clear  a  case.  The  results  are  these : 

I.  The  state  of  men,  under  the  law,  was  but  a  state  of 
carnality  and  of  nature  better  instructed,  and  soundly  threat- 
ened, and  set  forward  in  some  instances  by  the  spirit  of  fear 
only,  but  not  cured,  but  in  many  men  made  much  worse  ac- 
cidentally. 

II.  That  to  be  pleased  in  the  inner  man,  that  is,  in  the 
conscience  to  be  convinced,  and  to  consent  to  the  excellency 
of  virtue, — and  yet  by  the  flesh,  that  is,  by  the  passions  of 
the  lower  man,  or  the  members  of  the  body  to  serve  sin,  is 

the  state  of  unregeneration. 

<  ■ 

P  In  cap.  7.  ad  Rom. 

n  Lib.  1.  da  BapUim.  at  in  noral,  ram.  f  3.  e.  S.  at  qiiitit  16.  qi«at  axpL  coi»- 
paod. 

'  Yd  hnao  looniii,et  in  caputs,  ad  Rum. 

^  Cenln  JoIiaii.  lib.  3*'^ 4a  reaU  fida  ad  Reg^s.  lib.  1.  at  is  apbU  prior,  .ad  Sa^ 
ccaian.  ^ 

*  Homil.  1.  *■  In  bauo  toeam. 

«  In  aap.  9.  Dan.  T  lo  haaa  loonm. 
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II L  To  do  the  e^il  that  I  would  not,  and  to  omit  the 
good  that  I  fain  would  do,  when  it  ie  in  my  hand  u>  do, 
what  IB  in  my  heart  to  think,  is  the  property  of  a  carnal,  un- 
vegenerate  man.  And  thie  is  the  state  of  men  in  nature,  an^ 
was  the  state  of  men  under  the  law.  For  to  be  upder  the 
law,  and  not  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  are  all  one  in  St  Paul's 
account ;  ''  For  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under 
the  law,"  saith  he ' :  and  therefore  to  be  under  the  law,  being 
•a  state  of  not  being  under  the  Spirit,  must  be  under  the  go- 
Ternuent  of  die  6esh ;  that  ie,  they  w^e  not  then  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  not  yet  *  redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation/ 
Net  that  this  was  the  stale  of  all  the  sons  of  Israel,  of  them 
that  lived  before  the  law,  or  after ;  but  that  the  law  could 
do  no  more  for  them,  or  upon  them ;  God*s  Spirit  did  in 
«any  of  them  work  his  own  works,  but  this  was  by  the 
•graoe  of  Jesus  (%rist,  who  was  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
begnintng  of  the  world :'  Uiis  was  not  by  the  works  of  the 
4aw,  but  by  the  same  instruments  and  grace,  by  which  Abra- 
ham, and  all  they  who  are  his  children  by  promise,  were  jus* 
tfified.  But  this  is  the  conse()uent  of  the  third  proposition 
•which  I  was  to  consider. 

27.  III.  Prom  this  state  of  evil  we  are  redeemed  by  Christ, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  his  grace.  "  Wretched  man  that  I  am, 
'  quis  liberabit  ¥  *  who  shall  deliver'  me  from  the  body  of  this 
•death  f*  He  answers,  **  1  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ ;" 
so  St.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  St.  Jerome,  the 
'Greek  6cb6liast,andthe  ordinary  Greek  copies,  do  common- 
ly read  the  words;  in  which  words  there  is  an  fKX€i\lHg,.^nA 
they  are  thus  to  be  supplied,  *  I  thank  God,  through'  Jesus 
<}hrist  "We  are  delivered,'  or '  there  is  a  remedy  found  out  for 
f».* — But  Ireneeus,  Origen,  St.  Ambrose,  8t.  Austin,  and  St. 
Jerome  faiuiself,  at  another  time,  and  the  Vulgar  Latin  Bibles, 
instead  of  tvxapwr^  ri^  0€<f ,  read  xnpt^  td9  Otov,  *  gratia 
Domini  Jesu  Christi,'  '  the  grace  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.'  That  is  our  remedy,  he  is  our  deliverer,  from  him 
•«<Ma«8  cor  redemptiDn.  For  he  not  only  gave  us  a  better  law, 
but  also  the  Spirit  of  grace,  he  hath  pardoned  all  our  old  sins, 
and  by  bis  Spirit  enables  us  for  the  future,  that  we  may  ob^y 
him  in  all  sincerity,  iaheartiAess  of  endeavour,  and  real  events. 

>  Gal.  ▼.  18. 
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From  hence  I  dnkvr  ibis  argumeot: — ^That  state  from  which  we 
are  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  freed  by  the  Spirit  of  his 
grace*  is  a  state  of  carnality»  of  unregeDerationj  that  is,  of 
ain  and  death :  but  by  Jesus  Christ  we  are  redeemed  from 
that  state  in  which  we  were  in  subjection  to  sin,  commanded 
by  the  law  of  sin,  and  obeyed  it  against  our  reason,  and 
against  our  conscience ;  therefore  this  state,  which  is  indeed 
the  state  St.  Paul  here  describes,  is  the  state  of  carnality 
and  unregeneration,  and  therefore  not  competent  to  the  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  to  the  elect  people  of  Gh>d,  to  them  who  are 
nsdeemed  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  The  parts 
of  this  aj^umebt  are  the  words  of  St*  Paul,  and  proved  in 
the  foregoing  periods.  From  hence  I  shall  descend  to  some- 
diing  that  is  more  immediately  practical,  and  clothed  with 
circumstances. 


SECTION  V. 


How  far  an  unregefierate  Man  may  go  in  the  Waj/S'of  Piety 

and  Religion. 

28.  To  this  inquiry  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  pvenised : — 
That  between  the  regenerate  and  a  widcedjierson,  there  is  a 
middle  state :  so  that  it  is  not  preteutly  true,  that  if  the  man  be 
not  wicked,. he  is  presently  regenerate.  Between,  the  two 
slates  of  so  vast  a  distance,  it  is  impossible  but  there  should 
be  many  intermedial  de^ees ;  between  the  carnal  and  spirit- 
ual man  there  is  a  mdral  man ;  not  that  this  man  shall  ha?e 
a  different  event  of  tUaga  if  he  does  abide  there,  iiat  that  he 
araMpaas  firom  extremis  taextreme  by  this  middle  state  of  par- 
ticipalion.  The  first  is  a  slave  of  ain;  the  second  is  a.  servant 
of  righieousne^  ;.  the  third  is  such  a  one  as  liveth  according 
to  natural  reason,  so  much  of  it  as  is  left  him,  and  is  not 
.dmsM^  that  is,  lives  a  probable  life,  but  is  Hot  renewed  by 
the  Spirit  of  gmce :  one  that  does  soibctthing,  but  not  all ; 
-not  enobgh  for  the  obtaining  salvation.  For  a. man  may 
'have  gckie  mnny  steps  from  his  former  baseness  and  degene- 
fooa  pradieeto,.  and  yet  not  arrive  at  godliaess,  or  tiie  stalie 
of  pardon ;  like  the  childten  of  Israel,  who  were  not  present- 
ly in  Canaan,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  Egypt,  but  abode 
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long  in  Ibe  wilderness  :  ctpxovnu  wmMt^dait  *  they  begin  to 
be  instructed/  that  is  their  state.  "  Thou  art  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  said  our  blessed  Saviour  to  a  wellr 
disposed  person;  but  he  was  not  arrived  thither:  he  was 
not  a  subject  of  the  kingdom.  These  are  such  whom  oar 
blessed  Lord  calls, '  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden/  that  is, 
such,  who  groan  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  their  sins,  whom 
therefore  he  invites  to  come  to  him  to  be  eased.  Such  are 
those  whom  St.  Paul  here  describes  to  be  '  under  the  law  / 
convinced  of  sin,  pressed,  vexed,  troubled  with  it,  complain- 
ing of  it,  desirous  to  be  eased.  These  the  Holy  Scripture 
calls  TvroYfihovc  <lc  Z^nv  aiiviov,  ordained, '  disposed  to  life 
eternal  *,'  but  these  were  not  yet  the  '  fideles'  or  '  believers,' 
but,  from  that  fair  disposition,  became  believers  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles. 

29.  In  this  third  state  of  men,  I  account  those  that  sin 
and  repent,  and  yet  repent  and  sin  again ;  for  ever  troubled 
when  Uiey  have  sinned,  and  yet  for  ever  or  most  frequently 
sinning,  when  the  temptation  does  return  :  afiaprivowri  ico) 
tavriv  fyKoXovac,  **  They  sin,  and  accuse,  and  hate  themselves 
for  sinning."  Now  because  these  men  mean  well,  and  fain 
would  be  quit  of  their  sin  at  their  own  rate,  and  are  not  scan- 
dalous and  impious,  they  flatter  themseli^es,  and  think  all  is 
well  with  them, — that  they  are  regenerate,  and  in  the  state  of 
the  divine  favour, — ^and  if  they  die  so,  their  accounts  are  ba- 
lanced, and  they  doubt  not  but  they  shall  reign  as  kings  for 
ever.  To  reprove  this  state  of  folly  and  danger,  we  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  are  a  great  many  steps  of  this  progression, 
which  are  to  be  passed  through,  and  the  end  is  not  yet;  the 
man  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  state  of  regeneration. 

30.  I.  An  nnregenerate  man  may  be  convinced  and  clear- 
ly instructed  in  his  duty,  and  approve  the  law,  and  confess 
the  obligation,  and  consent  that  it  ought  to  be  done :  which 
St.  Paul  calls  '  a  consenting  to  the  law  that  it  is  good,'  and 
a  being  *  delighted  m  it  according  to  the  inward  man  /  even 
the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law,  yet  '*  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts :  their  thoughts  in  the  mean- 
time accusing  or  excusing  one  another  ^*'  The  Jews  did 
nu^e ;  **  they  did  rest  in  the  law,  and  glory  in  God,  knowing 
his  will,  and  approving  the  things  that  are  more  excellent'*/* 

•  A«(a,  liiu.  iS.  ^  Kon.  iL  14.  •  Vtr.  17. ' 
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And  there  are  too  many  who,  being  called  Christians^  *  knoir 
their  Master's  will;  and  do  it  not :'  and  this  consenting  to  the 
law  and  approving  it,  is  so  far  from  being  a  sign  of  regene- 
ration, that  the  vilest  and  the  basest  of  men  are  those  who  sin 
ttiost  against  their  knowledge,  and  against  their  consciences. 
It)  this  world  a  man  may  have  faith  great  enough  to  remove 
mountains,  and  yet  be  without  charity :  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  some  shall  be  rejected  from  the  presence  of  God,  though 
they  shall  allege  for  themselves,  that  they  have  prophesied 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  This  delight  in  the  law  which  is  in  the 
unregenerate,  is  only  in  the  understanding.  The  man  con- 
siders what  an  excellent  thing  it  is  to  be  virtuoas^  the  just 
proportions  of  duty,  the  fitness  of  being  subordinate  to  Qod, 
the  rectitude  of  the  soul,  the  acquiescence  and  appendant 
peace :  and  this  delight  is  just  like  that  which  is  in  findings 
out  proportions  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  or  the  rest  in 
discovering  the  secrets  of  a  mysterious  proposition  :  a  man 
hath  great  pleasure  in  satis&ctory  notices,  and  the  end  of  his 
disquisition.  So  also  it  is  in  moral  things :  a  good  man  is 
beloved  by  every  one ;  and  there  is  a  secret  excellency  and 
measure,  a  music  and  proportion,  between  a  man's  mind  and 
wise  counsels,  which  impious  and  profane  persons  cannot  per- 
ceive, because  they  are  so  full  of  false  measures,  and  weak  dis- 
courses, and  vileappetites/  and  a  rude  inconsideratiqn  of  the 
reasonableness  and  wisdom  of  sobriety  and  severe  courses.  But 

Tirtas  laodatur  ct  alget. 


this  is  all  that  some  men  do,  and  there  is  in  them  nothing 
but  a  preparation  of  the  understanding  to  the  things  of  God, 
a  faith  seated  in  the  rational  part,  a  conviction  of  the  mind ; 
which  as  it  was  intended  to  lead  on  the  will  to  action,  and  the 
other  faculties  to  obedience,  so  now,  thi^t  the  effect  is  not  ac- 
quired, it  serves  only  to  upbraid  the  man  for  a  knowing  and 
discerning  criminal,  he  hath  not  now  the  excuse  of  ignorance* 
He  that  complies  with  a  usurper  out  of  fear  and  interest,  in 
actions  prejudicial  to  the  lawful  prince,  and  tells  the  honest 
palrty,  that  he  is  right  in  his  heart,  though  he  be  forced  to 
comply,  helps  the  other  with  an  argument  to  convince  him 
that  he  is  a  false  man.  He  that  does  it  heartily,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  present  conscience,  hath  some  excuse  ;  but  he  that 
confesses  that  he  is  right  in  his  persuasion,  and  wrong  in  his 
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pndtjce,  is  atmoianatBptrofp '  eoBdemied  by  bimself/  ud  pro- 
feMes  hioMidf  «  guilly  penoni  a  man  wjhom  inteieat  aad  MOt 
conseience  governs.  Better  is  it  not  to  know  at  all,  than  oot 
to  pursue  the  good  we  know.  They  that  know  not  God«  are 
infinitely  far  from  him ;  but  they  who  know  him,  and  yet  do 
not  obey  him»  are  sometimes  the  nearer  for  their  knowledge/ 
sometimes  the  furtber  off,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  arrived  whi- 
ther it  is  intended  they  should  go. 

31.  IL  A»  imsegoienate  man  may  with  his  wiH  delight 
in  goodness*  and  desire  lit  (earnestly.  For  in  an  unregenerate 
man  there  is  a  double  appetite,  and  there  may  b^  the  :appre- 
bension  .of  two  amabilides.  The  things  of  the  Spirit  please 
his  mind,  and  his  will  may  jconscqoently  desire  that  tbiagCHKl 
weoe  done,  because  it  seems  beauteous  to  the  rational  part,  to 
his  mind  :  butbiecanseheiiath  also  rdishes  and  gusts  in  the 
flesh,  and  they  ako  seem  sapid  and  delightful,  he  desires 
ibem  also*  80  that  this  msn  fain  would  and  he  would  joot ; 
and  he  does  ssin  wiUin^y  aad  unwillingly  at  the  same  time. 
We  see,  by  a  sad  esperienoe,  some  men  all  their  lifetime 
stand  at  gaae,  and  dare  not  enter  upon  that  coume  .of  life, 
which  themselves,  by  a  constant  sentence,  judge  to  be  the 
best,  and. of  ithe  moat  considerable  advantage.  But  as  the 
boy  in  the  apologue  listened  to  the  disputes  of  Labour  and 
Idleness,  the  one  penuading  him  to  rise,  the  other  to  lie  in 
bed ;  but  while  he  considered  what  to  do,  he  still  lay  in  bed 
and  considered :  so  these  men  dispute  and  argue  for  virtue 
and  the  service  of  God,  and  stand  beholding  and  admiring  it, 
but  ihey  stand  on  the  other  side  while  they  behold  it.  There 
is  a  strife  between  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  the  law  of  the 
members.  But  this  prevails  dver  that.  For  the  case  is  thus  : 
there  are  in  men  three  laws :  1.  The  law  of  the  members.  2. 
The  law  of  the  mind.  3.  The  law  of  the  Spirit.  1.  The  law 
of  the  members,  that  is,  the  habit  and  proneness  to  sin,  the 
dominion  of  sin,  giving  a  law  to  the  lower  man,  and  reigning 
there  as  in  its  proper  seat.  This  law  is  alsb  palled  by  St. 
Paul,  f^pdviffxa  and  vovc  <rapic^,  the  '  mind  of  the  flesh  V  the 
wisdom;  the  relish,  the  gust  and  savour,  of  the  flesh, — that  is, 
that  delictousnesfl  and  comport,  that  enticing  andcorrei^ppnd- 
ences  to  the  appetite  by  which  it  tempta  and  prevails ;  all 
its  own  principles  and  propositions  which  minister  to  sin 
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and  foUy.    Thw  subjects  the  mtn  to  the  law  of  sin^  oris  that 
principle  of  evil  hy  which  sin  does  giVe  as  laws.  2.  To  diis 
law  of  the  flesh,  the  law  of  the  mind  *  is  opposed,  and  is  in  the 
regenerate  and  unriegenerate  indifferently  :  and  it  is  nothing 
else  but  the  <5on8cience  of  good  and  evil,  subject  to  the  law 
of  Ood>  which  the  odier  cannot  be.    This  accuses  and  con- 
vinces the  antvgenelratey  it  calls  upon  him  to  do  his  duty, 
it  makes  him  anq«iet  when  he  does  not ;  but  this  aloae  is  so- 
invalidated  by  the  infirmity  of  the  fleshy  by  die  economy  of 
the  lawy  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  worid^  that  it  cannot  pte- 
vail^  or  free  him  from  the  captivity  of  sin.     But»  3.  The  law  of 
the  Spirit^  is  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christy  and  this  frees  tb^  man 
from  the  '  law  of  the  members  V  from  the  captivUy  of  sin^ 
from  the  tenure  of  death.    Here  then  are  three  combatants; 
the  fleshy  the  conscience,  the  Spirit.    The  flesh  endeavoiftB- 
to  snbjeet  the  man  to  the  law  of  sin ;  the  -other  two  en- 
deavour to  sul^ect  him  to  tke  law  of  God.  The  flesh  and  the 
coaflcienoe  6r  mind  oontefnd ;  but  diis  contention  is  no  sign, 
of  being  regenerate,  becaime  the  flesh  prevails  most  common* 
ly  agamst  the  mind,  where  there  is  nothing  else  to  help  it: 
the  man  is  still  a  captive  to  the  law  of  sin.    But  t^  mind 
being  worsted,  God  sends  in  the  auxiliaries  of  ihe  Spirit; 
and  when  that  enters  and  possesses,  that  overcomes  the  flesh, 
it  rules  and  gives  laws.  But  as  in  the  unregenerate  the  mind 
did  strive  though  it  was  overpowered,  yet  still  it  contended* 
but  ineffectively  for  the  most  part :  so  now,  when  the  Spirit- 
roles,  the  flesh  strives,  but  it  prevaiis  but  seldom,  it  is  over- 
powered by  the  Spirit.    iNow  this  contention  is  a  sign  of  re<*. 
generation,  when  *  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit;'  not 
when  the  *  flesh  lustelh  against  the  mind  or  conscience.* 
For  the  difference  is  very  great,  and  highly  to  be  remarked. 
And  it  is  represented  in  two  places  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles :  the 
one  is  that  which  I  have  already  explicated  in  this  chapter; 
'*  I  consent  to  the  law  of  God  according  to  the  inner  man  v 
but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  fighting  against  the 
law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of 
sin  that  is  in  my  members  ^ :"  where  there  is  a  redundancy  ia 
the  words :  but  the  Apostle  plainly  signifies,  that. the  law  of 
sir.  which  is  in  bis  members,  prevails ;  that  is,  sin  rules  the 
man  in  despite  Of  all  the  contention  and  reluctancy  of  his 
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conscienee,  or  '  the  law  of  bis  mind.'.  So  that  this.st^ife  of 
flesh  and  conscience  is  no  sign  of  the  regenerate^  because 
the  mind  of  a  man  is  in  subordination  to  the  flesh  of  the  man« 
sometimes  willingly  and  perfectly,  sometimes  unwillingly 
and  imperfectly.  «» 

32.  I  deny  not  but  the  mind  is  sometimes  called/  spirit ;' 
and  by  consequence,  improperly  it  may  be  said,  that  even  in 
these  men  '  their  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh:'  that  is,  the 
more  rational  faculties  contend  against  the  brute  parts,  rea- 
son against  passion,  law  against  sin.  Thus  the  word  spirit  is 
taken  for  the  il^ci^  avOpiawog,  *  the  inner  man/  the  whole  mind 
together  with  its  affections  (Matt.  xzvi.  4.  Acts  xix.  21.). 
But  in  this  question,  th  e  word  ^Spirit  is  distinguished  from 
mind  ;  and  is  taken  for  '  the  mind  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  :'  and  as  these  words  are  distinguished,  so  musttheir  se« 
reral  contentions  be  remarked.    Por  when  the  mind  or  con* 
science,  and  the  flesh,  fight. — the  flesh  prevails;  but  when  the 
Spirit  and  the  flesh  fight,  the  Spirit  prevails.    And  by  that 
we  shall  best  know  who  are  the  litigants,  that,  like  the  two 
sons  of  Rebecca,  strive  within  us.     If  the  flesh  prevails,  then 
there  was  in  us  nothing  but  the  law  of  the  mind ;  nothing  but 
the  conscience  of  an  unregenerate  person :  I  mean,  if  the 
flesh  prevails  frequently  or  habitually.    But  if  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  did  rule  us,  if  that  principle  had  possession  of  us,  then 
the  flesh  is  crucified,  it  is  mortified,  it  is  killed,  and  prevails 
not  at  all  but  when  we  will  not  use  the  force  and  arms  of  the 
Spirit,  but  it  does  not  prevail  habitually,  or  frequently  or 
regularly,  or  by  observation.    This  is  clearly  taught  by  those 
excellent  words  of  St.  Paul,  which,  as  many  other  periods  of 
his  Epistles,  have  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  very  much  misun- 
derstood.   ''  This  I  say  then.  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye 
shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  :   for  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  so  that 
ye  cannot  [that  ye  do  not,  or  may  not  do,  Iv«  /ti^  iroc^]  the 
things  that  ye  would. .  But  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are 
not  under  the  law  K**  The  word  in  the  Greek  may  either  sig-. 
nify '  duty'  or  '  event.' — *  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  fulfil  not 
(or,  ye  shall  not  fulfil)  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.'     If  we  undei^ 
stand  it  in  the  temperative  sense,  then  it  is  exegetical  of  the 
former  words :  He  that  walks  in  the  Spirit,  '  hoc  ipso,*  does 
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not  fulfil  Ihe  lusts  of  the  flesh.    To  do  one,  is  not  to  do  the 
other ;  whoever  fulfils  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  is  ruled  by 
that  law,  he  is  not  ruled  by  the  graceof  Christ,  he  is  not  re- 
generate by  the  Spirit.    But  the  other  sense  is  the  best  red*^ 
dition  of  the  word ;  rcXioiirc,  as  if  he  had  said, '  Walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  then  the  event  will  be,  that  the  flesh  shall  not 
prevail  over  you,  or  give  you  laws ;  you  shall  not  then  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof/    And  this  is  best  agreeable  to  the  purpose 
of  the  Apostle.  For  having  exhorted  the  Galatians,  that  they 
should  not  make '  their  Christian  liberty  a  pretence  to  the 
flesh  ^,\  as  the  best  remedy  against  their  enemy  the  flesh, 
he  prescribes  this  '  walking  in  the  Spirit,'  which  is  a  certain 
deletory  and  prevalency  over  the  flesh.    And  the  reason  fol- 
lows; "  for  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  flesh  ;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye 
would ;"  that  is,  though  ye  be  inclined  to,  and  desirous  of, 
satisfying  your  carnal  desires,  yet  being  under  the  empire 
and  conduct  of  the  Spirit,  ye  cannot  do  those  desires ;  the 
Spirit  overrules  you,  and  you  must,  you  will,  contradict  your 
carnal  appetites.  .  For  else  this  could  not  be  (as  the  Apostle 
designs  it)  a  reason  of  his  exhortation.  For  if  he  had  meant, 
tUat  ip  this  contention  of  flesh  and  Spirit,  we  could  not  do 
the  good  things  that  we  would,  then  the  reason-had  contra- 
dicted the  proposition.    For  suppose  it  thus ;  "  Walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  fulfil  not  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.    For  the  flesh  and 
the  Spirit  lust  against  each  other,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
good  ye  would ;'' — this,  I  say,  is  not  sense,  for  the  latter 
part  contradicts  the  former.    For,  this  thing, '  that  the  flesh 
hinders  us  firom  doing  the  things  of  the  Spirit,'  is  so  far  from 
being  a  reason  why  we  should  *  walk  in  the  Spirit,'  that  it 
perfectly  discourages  that  design  ;  and  it  is  to  little  purpose 
to  '  walk  in  the  Spirit,'  if  this^  will  hot  secure  us  against  the 
domineering  and  tyranny  of  the  flesh.    But  the  contrary  is 
most  clear  and  consequent :  '' '  If  ye  walk  in  the  Spirit,  ye 
shall  not  fulfilthe  lusts  of  the  flesh ;'  for  though '  the  flesh 
lusteth  against  the  Spirit,'  and  would  fain  prevail,  yet  it  cannot ; 
for '  the  Spirit  also  lusteth  against  the  flesh,'  and  is  stronger, 
BO^at  ye  may  not,  or  that  ye  do  hot,  or  thai  ye  cannot  (for 
any  of  these  readings,  as  it  may  properly  rende^  the  words  of 
iva  fiq  iroiyrs,  so  are  not  against  the  design  of  the  Apostle), 
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do  wbat  ye  otherwise  would  iaia  do ;  end  therefore,  if  ye 
will  walk  in  the  Spirit,  ye  are  secured  against  the  flesh.*' 

33.  The  result  is  this.     1 .  An  impious,  profane  person, 
ons  without  any  contention ;  that  is,  with  a  clear,  ready,  and 
a  prepared  will,  he  dies  and  disputes  not.   2.  An  animid  man, 
or  a  mere  monl  asan,  that  is,  one  under  the  law,  one  instruct- 
ed and  convinced  by  the  letter,  but  not  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit,  he  sins  willingly,  because  he  considers  and  chooses  it ; 
but  he  also  uns  unwillingly,  that  is,  his  inclinations  to  vice, 
and  his  first  choices,  are  abated,  and  the  pleasures  allayed, 
and  his  peace  disturbed,  and  his  sleeps  broken  ;  but  for  all 
that,  he  sms  on  when  the  next  violent  temptation  comes.  The 
oontention  in  him  is  between  reason  and  passion,  the  law  of 
the  mind  and  the  law  of  the  members,  between  conscience 
and  sin,  that  weak,  this  poevailing.    3«  But  the  regenerate 
hath  the  same  oontention  within  him ;  and  the  temptation  is 
sometimes  strong  within  him,  yet  he  overcomes  it,  and  sel- 
dom fiuls  in  any  material  and  considerable  instances :  be* 
cause  the  Spirit  is  the  prevailing  ingredient  in  the  new  crear 
tare,  in  the  constitution  of  the  regenerate,  and  will  prevail. 
For  "  whatsoever  is  bom  of  God,  overcometh  the  world ;  and 
this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  your 
faith  ^ ;"   that  is,  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  him  you 
shall  have  victory  and  redemption :  and  again ;  '  Resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you  "^ ;' '  For  he  Uiat  is  within  yoo, 
is  stronger  than  he  that  is  in  the  Wodd'' ;'  and,  *  Put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  stand  against  the  snarea 
of  the  devil,  that  ye  may  resist  in  the  evil  day,  and  having 
done  an,  to  stand^;'  for,  '  All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believes  p;'  and  '  Through  Christ  that  strengthens  me  I 
can  do  aU  things^ ;'  and  therefore '  in  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors :'  for,  '  Gbd  is  able  to  do  dbove  all 
that  we  can  ask  or  think  ** ;'  he  can  keep  us  from  all  sin,  and 
present  us  unblamable  in  the  sight  of  his  glory'/    So  that 
to  deny  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  in  breaking  the  tyranny  and 
subduing  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  besides  that  it  contradicts  all 
these  and  divers  other  scriptures,  it  denies  the  onmipotency 
of  God,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  his  grace,  making  sin  to  be 
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kroiger  tbim  it»-^aiid  if  graee  abound,  to  make,  ain  super*- 
abottnd :  but  to  deny  the  willingness  <^  the  Spirit  to  redeem 
w  from  the  capttvitj  of  sin,  is  to  lessen  the  reputation  of 
Ilia  goodness^  and  to  destroy  the  possibility,  aad  consequent* 
Jy  the  neeesaity,  of  living  holily. 

34*  But  how  happens  it  then,  that  even  the  regenerate 
flins  often,  and  the  flesh  prevails  upon  the  ruin,  or  the  de* 
ckiaions,  of  the  Spirit  i  I  answer,  it  is  not  because  that  holy 
principle  which  is  in  the  regenerate,  cannot  or  will  not  secure 
him,  but  because  the  man  is  either  prepossessed  with  the 
temptation,  and  overcome  before  he  begins  to  oppose  the 
arm^  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  because  he  is  surprised,  or  inco* 
gttant^  or,  it  may  be,  careless ;  '  the  good  man  is  asleep,'  and 
then  the  '  enemy'  takes  his  advantage  and  '  sows  tares ;'  for 
if  he  were  awake,  and  ooasidering,  and  would  make  use  of 
the  strengths  of  the  Spirit,  he  would  not  be  overcome  by  sin. 
For  there  are  powers  enough,  that  is,  arguments  and  en- 
dearments, hdps  and  sufficient  motives,  to  enable  us  to  resist 
the  strongest  temptation  in  the  world ;  and  this  one  alone» 
of  resurreiation  to  eternal  life,  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  ministered  in  the  Gospel,  is  an  argument 
greattf  than  all  the  promises  and  enticements  of  sin,  if  we 
will  attend  to  its  efficacy  and  consequence.  But  if  we  throw 
away  our  arms,  and  begin  a  fight  in  the  Spirit,  and  end  it  in 
the  flesh,  the  ill  success  of  the  day  is  to  be  imputed  to  us, 
not  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  whom  if  we  had  attended,  we 
should  certstinly  have  prevailed.    The  relics  and  remains  of 
din  are  in  the  regenerate ;  but  that  is  a  sign  that  sin  is  over- 
come, and  the  kingdom  of  it  broken ;  and  that  is  a  demon- 
stration,, thai  whenever  ain  does  prevail  in  any  single  in- 
stances,  it  is  tiot  for  want  of  power,  but  of  using  that  power; 
for  since  the  Spirit  hath  prevailed  upon  the  flesh  in  its 
strengths,  and  hath  crucified  it,  there  is  no  question  but  it 
can  also  prevail  upon  all  its  weaknesses. 

36.  For  we  must  be  curious  to  avoid  a  mistake  here.  The 
d<»ainion  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  remains  of  the  flesh,  inay 
consist  together  in  the  regenerate ;  as  some  remains  of  cold 
with  .the  prevailing  heat ;  but  the  dominions  of  one  and  the 
other  ane,  in  every  degree,  inconsistent;  as  both  cold  and 
heat  cannot  in  any  sense  be  both  said  to  be  the  prevailing 
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'  ingredient.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  both  free  from 
sin,  and  a  sla^e  to  sin ;  if  be  hath  pteyailed  in  any  degree 
upon  sin,  tfaien  he  is  not  at  all  a  servant  of  that  portion 
from  whence  he  is  set  free;  but  if  he  be  a  captive  of  any 
one  sin,  or  regular  degree  of  it,  he  is  not  Gk)d's  fi«edman ; 
for  the  Spirit  prevails  upon  all  as  well  as  upon  one ;  and 
that  is  not  an  infinite  power  that  cannot  redeem  us  from 
all  our  slavery :  but  to  be  a  slave  of  sin,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  servant  of  righteousness,  is  not  only  against  the 
analogy  of  Scripture^  and  the  express  signification  of  so 
many  excellent  periods,  but  against  common  sense ;  it  is  as 
if  one  should  say,  that  a  man  hath  more  heat  than  cold  in 
his  hand,  and  yet  that  the  cold  should  prevail  upon,  and  be 
stronger  than,  the  heat ;  that  is,  that  the  weaker  should  over- 
come the  stronger,  and  the  less  should  be  greater,  than  that 
which  is  bigger  than  it. 

36.  But  as  the  choice  of  virtue  is  abated,  and  (as  the 
temptation  grows  more  violent,  and  urges  more  vehemently)  is 
made  less  pleasant  in  the  regenerate  person ;  so  is  the  choice 
of  vice  in  the  moral,  or  animal  man.   The  contention  abates 
the  pleasure  in  both  their  choices ;  but  in  the  one  it  ends  in 
sin,  in  the  other  it  ends  in  victory.  So  that  there  is  an  un* 
willingness  to  sin  in  all  but  in  the  impious  and  profane  per- 
son, in  the  far-distant  stranger.  But  the  unwillingness  to  sin, 
that  is^  in  the  animal,  or  moral  man,  is  nothing  else  but  a  serv- 
ing sin  like  a  grumbling  servant,  or  like  the  younger  son  of 
the  farmer  in  the  Gospel ;  he  said  he  would  not,  but  did  it  for 
all  his  angry  words.  And  therefore,  that  the  unregenerate  man 
acts  the  sin  against  his  mind,  and  after  a  long  contention 
against  it,  does  not  in  all  cases  lessen  it:  but  sometimes  in- 
creases it. '  Nee  levat  crimen  eorum,  magis  rexb  auget,  quod 
eos  diil  restitisse  dixistis,'  said  Pope  Pelagius*:  'To  resist 
longi  and  then  to  consent,  hath  in  it  some  aggravations  of  the 
crime,'  as  being  a  conviction  of  the  man's  baseness,  a  violence 
to  reason,  a  breach  of  former  resolutions,  a  recession  from/air 
beginnings,  and  wholly  without  excuse.  But  if  ever  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  in  the  contention  of  flesh  and  spirit,the  regene- 
rate man  does  sin,  he  does  it  unwillingly,  that  is,  by  igno- 
rance or  inadvertency:  the  unregenerate  sins  unwillingly 
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loo,  but  it  is  by  reaflon  of  the  doxmnion  and  rule  that  sia 
bear  over  him:  but  still  this  difference  distinguishes  them 
HI  the  event  of  things,  that  when  it  comes  to  the.  questicm 
whether  sin  shall  be  done  or  no,  the  one  wills,  and  the  other 
wills  not,  though  it  may  happen  that  the  consent  or  dissent, 
respectively  may  be  wiUi  the  same  unwillingness,  by  reason, 
of  the  contention  and  strife  from  the  adverse,  though  weaker 
party.  The  unregenerate  man.  may  be  unwilling  to  qbey  sin, 
but  he  obeys  it  for  all  that;  and  the  unwillingujess  is  a. sign, 
of  the  greater  slavery  ;  but  there  can  be  no  sign  of  his  rege- 
neration, but  by  not  obeying  the  sin  in  the  day  of  its  own 
power  and  temptation.  A  servant  is  still  a  servant,  whether 
he  obeys  with  or  against  his  will.  'His  servants  we  are  to 
whom  we  obey,'  saith  St.  Paul ;  all  therefore  that  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  question  of  regeneration,  is,  whether  the 
man  obeys,  or  not  obeys  i  for  whether  he  be  willing  or  un- 
willing, is  not  here  considerable.  Let  no  man  therefore 
flatter  himself  that  he  is  a  regenerate  person^  because  though 
he  is  a  servant  to  sin,  and  acts  at  the  command  of  his  lust, 
and  cannot  resist  in  the  evil  day,  or  stand  the  shock  of  a 
temptation,  yet  he  finds  an  unwillingness  within  him,  and  a 
strife  against  sin.  Hugo  de  St.  Victore,  or  else  St.  Austin 
in  the  book  '  de  Continetiti^,'  gave  beginning  or  counte- 
nance to  this  error. ''  Hanc  pugnam  non  experiuntur  in  semet- 
ipsis  nisi  bellatorea  virtutum,  debellatoresque  vitiorum :" 
"  This  fight  none  find  in  themselves,  but  they  that,  fight  on 
virtue's  side,  and  destroy  vice." — ^Which  words,  though 
something  crudely  set  down,  and  so  not  tme,  yet  are  expli- 
cable by  the  following  period ;  *'  Non  expugnat  concupiscen- 
tiad  malum,  nisi  continentise  bonum  :"  '  Only  holy  and  conti- 
nent pjersoQs  do  overcome  their  concupiscence ;'  and  in  that 
sense  it  is  true :  only  the  regenerate  feel  this  fight  which 
ends  in  victory.  But  he  whose  contention  ends  in  sin,  and 
after  a  brave  onset,  yields  basely,  frequently  I  mean,  or  ha- 
bitually, every  such  person  is  a  servant  of  sin«  and  therefore 
not  a  servant  of  the  Spirit,  but  free  from,  that  is,  not  ruled 
by,  the  law  of  righteousness.  And  this  is  so  certain,  that 
this  unwillingness  to  sin,  wbiob  ends  in  obeying  it,  is  so  far 
fit>m  being  a  note  of  a  regenerate  person,  that  it  is  evidently 
true,  that'no  man  can  oome  from  the  servitude  or  slavery  of 
sin, — ^bttt  the  first  step  of  his  going  from  it,  is  the  sense  and 
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bitred  of  hia  fettere^  and  then  Ms  deeire  of  being  ft«ed :  but 
therefore  he  is  not  free>  because  he  eomplains  of  his  bands, 
and  finds  them  heavy  and  intolerable,  and  therefore  se^s  for 
nsmedy .  For  if  an  imregenerale  person  did  always  sin 
willingly,  that  is,  withont  this  relnctaney  and  strife  within  i 
and  the  regenerate  did  sin  as  infallibly,  but  yet  sore  againsf 
his  will ;  then  the  regenerate  person  were  the  rmet  slave  of 
the  two :  for  he  that  obeys  willingly,  is  less  a  slave,  than  ha 
that  obeys  in  spite  of  his  heart. 


Libertatii  Mrrarcris  ambrftn, 


Si,  qoioqjiid  Jobcara,  velU 


He  that  delights  in  his  fetters,  hath  at  least  the  shadow,  and 
some  of  the  pleasure,  of  liberty ;  but  he  hath  nothing  of  it 
who  is  kept  fast,  and  groans  because  '  his  feet  are  hurt  in  the 
stocks,  and  the  iron  entereth  into  his  soul/  It  was  tixe  sad  * 
state  and  complaint  of  the  Romans,  when,  by  the  iniquity  of 
war,  and  the  evil  success  of  their  armies,  they  were  forced  to 
entertain  their  bondage. 


lotNibwiii^ab 
violi:  TMk  cat  hn«  tola  p«d#ris« 


Dtgeneriaqae  metaa,  nil  jam  potniaaa  aegari". 

It  was  a  eonquest  that  gave  them  laws ;  and  their  ineffective 
straggling,  and  daily  mnrmnrs,  were  but  ill  arguments  of 
their  liberty,  which  vrere  so  great  demonstrations  of  dieir 
servitude. 

37.  III.  An  unregenerate  man  may  not  only  wiH  and  de- 
sire to  do  natural  or  moral  good  things,  but  even  spiritual 
and  evangelical;  that  is,  not  only  that  good  wUch  he  ia 
taught  by  natural  reason,  or  by  civil  factions,  or  by  use  and 
experience  of  things,  but  even  that  also  which  is  only  taught 
us  by  the  Spirit  of  grace.  For  if  he  can  desire  the  ftrst, 
much  more  may  he  desire  the  latter,  when  he  once  coaieB  to 
know  it:  because  there  is  in  spiritual  good  tilings  niadi 
more  amability ;  they  are  more  perfeotiv«  of  oar  mind,  and 
a  greater  advancer  of  oar  hopes,  and  a  security  to  oar  great- 
est interest.  Neither  can  this  be  prejudiced  by  those  words 
of  St.  Paul;  'The  natural  man  recerreth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  '•'    For 

"  Lacaa.  iii.  146«  Oadeadorp.  p.  187.  *  1  Cor*  ii.  14. 
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the  natani  ttan  St  Pral  npeeku  of,  is  one  vneopferted  to 
Christianity,  the  Gentile  pbilosoi^iefB,  who  relied  «pon  snch 
principles  of  nature  ee  they  nnderstood ;  but  studied  not  the 
prophets,  knew  not  of  the  miracles  of  Ghfist  mad  his  apo- 
stles, nor  of  those  excellent  verifionticM  of  the  things  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  therefore  these  men  cotttd  not  arriye  at  spiiitual 
notices,  because  they  did  not  go  tbat  way  which  was  the 
only  competent  and  proper  inslmnient  of  finding  them. 

Soio  iDeapaeem  te  gaomseDti,  impie, 
Noa  potae  esoii  mtntibot  myiterioiB 
Haorfn  Botlfm  ■   »■    ■  '• 

They  that  are  impious,  and  they  that  go  upon  distinct  prin- 
ciples, neither  obeying  the  proposition,  nor  loving  the  com- 
mandment, they  indeed,  viz.  remaining  in  that  indisposition, 
cannot  receive,  that  is,  entertain  him.  And  this  is  also  the 
sense  of  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  *  The  world  can- 
not receive  him ' ;  that  is,  the  unbelievers,  such  who  will  not 
be  persuaded  by  arguments  evangelicaL  But  a  man  may  be 
a  spiritual  man  in  his  notices,  and  yet  be  carnal  in  his  afieo- 
lions ;  and  still  under  the  bondage  of  sin.  Such  are  they  of 
whom  St.  Peter  affirms,  it  is  'better  they  had  never  known 
the  way  of  righteousness,  than  having  known  it  to  fall 
away*:'  such  are  they  of  whom  St.  Paul  says,  'They  detain 
the  truth  in  unrighteousness^.'  II7ow  concerning  thisman^ 
it  is  that  I  affirm,  that  upon  the  same  account  as  any  vicious 
man  can  commend  virtue,  this  man  also  may  commend  holi- 
ness, and  desire  to  be  a  holy  man,  and  wishes  it  with  all  his. 
heart,  there  being  the  same  proportion  between  his  mind« 
and  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  between  a  Jew  and  the  moral 
law,  or  a  Gentile  and  moral  virtue ;  that  is,  he  may  desire  it 
with  passion  and  great  wishings.  But  here  is  the  difference : 
a  regenerate  man  does,  what  the  unregenerate  man  does  but 
desire. 

38.  IV.  An  unregenerate  man  may  leave  many  sins  which 
he  is  commanded  to  forsake.  For  it  is  not  ordinarily  possi- 
ble, that  so  perfect  a  conviction  as  such  men  may  have  of 
the  excellency  of  religion,  should  be,  in  all  instances  and  pe- 
riods, totally  ineffective.  Something  they  will  give  to  repu- 
tation, something  to  fancy,  something  to  fame,  something  to 

y  Pnidefll.  *  JcjtD,xir.  17. 

»  «  Pet.  ii.  21.      '  >»  Rom.  i.  18. 
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peace,  soioeihing  to  their  own  deception,  that  by  quitting 
one  or  two  lusts,  they  may  have  some  kind  of  peace  in  all 
the  rest,  and  think  all  is  weU.  These  men  sometimes  would 
iain  obey  the  law,  but  they  will  not  crucify  the  flesh ;  any 
thing  that  does  not  smart.  Their  temper  and  constitution 
will  allow  them  easily  to  quit  such  superinduced  follies,  which 
out  of  a  gay  or  an  impertinent  spirit  they  have  contracted, 
or  which  came  to  them  by  company,  or  by  chance,  or  confi* 
dence,  or  violence ;  but  if  they  must  mortify  the  flesh  to  quit 
a  lust,  that  is  too  hard  and  beyond  their  powers,  which  are 
in  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin.  Some  men  will  commute  a 
duty ;  and  if  you  will  allow  themcovetousness,  they  will  quit 
their  lust,  or  their  intemperance,  according  as  it  happens. 
Herod  did  many  things  at  the  preaching  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  heard  him  gladly.  Balaam  did  some  things  hand- 
somely ;  though  he  was  covetous  and  ambitious,  yet  he  had 
a  limit ;  he  would  obey  the  voice  of  the  angel,  and  could  not 
be  tempted  to  speak  a  curse,  when  Ood  spake  a  blessing. 
Ahab  was  an  imperfect  penitent ;  he  did  some  things,  but 
not  enough.  And  if  there  be  any  root  of  bitterness,  there  is 
no  regeneration ;  coloquintida,  '  and  death  is  in  the  pot.' 

39.  V.  An  nnregenerate  man  may  leave  some  sins,  not  only 
for  temporal  interest,  but  out  of  reverence  of  the  divine  law, 
out  of  fear  and  reverence.  Under  the  law  there  were  many 
such :  and  there  is  no  perad venture  but  that  many  men,  who 
like  Felix,  have  trembled  at  a  sermon,  have  with  such  a  shak- 
ing-fit left  ofi* something,  that  was  fit  to  be  laid  aside.  To 
leave  a  sin  out  of  fear  of  the  divine  judgment,  is  not  sinful,  or 
totally  unacceptable.  All  that  left  sin  in  obedience  and  re- 
verence to  the  law,  did  it  in  fear  of  punishment,  because 
fear  was  the  sanction  of  the  law :  and  even  under  the  Gos- 
pel, to  obey  out  of  fear  of  punishment,  though  it  be  less  per- 
fect, yet  it  is  not  criminal,  nay,  rather  on  the  other  side;  the 
worse  that  men  are,  so  much  the  less  they  are  afraid  of  the 
divine  anger  and  judgments.  To  abstain  out  of  fear,  is  to  ab- 
stain out  of  a  very  proper  motive :  and  God,  whenhesends.a 
judgment  with  a  design  of  emendation,  or  threatens  a  crimi- 
nal, or  denounces  woes  and  cursings,  intends  that  fear  should 
be  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  *'  Knowing  therefore  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men,''  saith  St.  Paul  S    And 

«  t  Cor.  T.  11. 
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the  whole  design  of  delivering  criminals  over  to  Satan,  was 
but  a  pnrsaance  of  this  argoment  of  fear;  that  by  feeling 
something,  they  might  fear  a  worse,  and  for  the  present  be 
affrighted  from  their  sin.  And  this  was  no  other  than  the 
argument  which  our  blessed  Saviour  used  to  the  poor  para- 
lytic :  '  Go  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to 
thee/  But  besides  that  this  good  fear  may  work  much  in  an 
unregenerate  person,  or  a  man  under  the  law,  such  a  person 
nmy  do  some  things  *  in  obedience  to  God,  or  thankfulness, 
and  perfect,  mere  choice.  So  Jehu  obeyed  God  a  great  way : 
but  there  was  a  turning,  and  a  high  stile,  beyond  which  he 
would  not  go,  and  his  principles  could  not  carry  him  through. 
Few  women  can  accuse  themselves  of  adultery ;  in  the  great 
lines  of  chastity  they  choose  to  obey  God,  and  the  voice  of 
honour;  but  can  they  say  that  their  eye  is  not  wanton,  that 
they  do  not  spend  great  portions  of  their  time  in  vanity,  that 
they  are  not  idle,  and  useless,  or  busy-bodies,  that  they  do 
noj/  make  it  much  of  their  employment  to  talk  of  fashions 
and  trifles,  or  that  they  do  make  it  their  business  to  practise 
religion,  to  hear  and  attend  to  severe  and  sober  counsels  ?  If 
they  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  Spirit,  he  hath  certainly 
carried  them  into  all  the  regions  of  duty.  But  to  go  a  gred 
way,  and  not  to  finish  the  journey,  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
unregenerate.  For  in  some  persons,  fear  or  love  of  God  is 
not  of  itself  strong  ^noilgh  to  weigh  down  the  scales;  but 
^ere  must  be  thrown  in  something  from  without,  some  ge- 
nerosity of  spirit,  or  revenge,  or  gloriousness  and  bravery,  or 
natural  pity, or  interest;  and  so  far  as  these,  or  any  of  them, 
go  along  with  the  better  principle,  this  will  prevail ;  but  when 
it  must  go  alone,  it  is  not  strong  enough.  But  this  is  a  great 
way  off  from  the  state  of  sanctification  or  a  new  birth. 

40.  VL  An  unregenerate  man,  besides  the  abstinence 
from  much  evil,  may  also  do  many  good  things'  for  heaven, 
and  yet  never  come  thither.  He  may  be  sensible  of  bis  dan- 
ger and  sad  condition,  and  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it;  and 
his  prayers  shall  not  be  heard,  because  he  does  not  reduce 
hiS' prayers  to  action,  and  endeavour  to  be  what  he  desires 
to  be.  Almost  every  man  desires  to  be  saved :  but  this  de- 
sire is  not  with  every  one  of  that  persuasion  and  effect  as  to 
make  them  willing  to  want  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  it^ 
or  to  perform  the  labours  of  charity  and  repentance.  A  man 
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woBj  strirn^aad  eontend  in  or  towards  the  wsys  of  godfio^ 
and  yet  fidl  short.  Many  mm  prey  often,  sad  fast  nracb^ 
and  pay  tithes,  and  do  justice,  and  keep  the  commandhacnts 
of  the  second  table  with  great  integrity  ;  and  so  are  good 
moral  men,  as  the  word  is  used  in  opposition*  to,  orretber  in 
destitution  of,  religtoo*  Some  are  religions,  and  not  jnst : 
some  want  sinceri^  in  both :  and  of  this,  the  Pharisees  were 
a  great  example.  Bnt  the  words  of  onr  blessed  Sa^rionr  avo 
the  greatest  testimony  in  Ais  article ;  '  Many  sball  strive  %9 
enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able'.'  Either  they  diall  contend 
too  late  Uke  the  five  foolish  virgins,  and  as  they  whom  St. 
Paal,  byway  <tf  caotion,  likens  to  Esan ;  or  else  they  contend 
with  incompetent  and  insufficient  strengths:  they  strive,  bnt 
put  not  force  enough  to  tiie  work.  An  unregenerate  man  hath 
not  strength  enough ;  that  is,  he  wants  the  spirit,  and  activi- 
ty, and  perfiectness,  of  resolution.  Not  that  he  wants  such  aide 
as  are  necessary  and  siJBcient,  but  himself  bath  not  pufpescil 
pertinadoas,  and  resolutions  strong  enough.  All  that  is  nece»' 
sary  to  his  assistance  from  without,  all  that  he  bath  or  may 
have ;  bat  that  which  is  necessary  on  bis  own  pwt  he  had» 
net ;  but  that  is  his  own  &ult ;  that  he  might  also  have ;  and 
it  is  his  duty,  and  therefore  certainly  in  his  power  to  have 
it*  For  a  man  is  not  capable  of  a  law  which  he  hadi  not 
powers  sufficient  to  obey :  he  must  be  (Vee  and  quit  from  idl 
its  contraries,  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  diem ;  or  al 
least  must  be  so  free,  that  he  may  be  quit  of  them  if  he 
please.  For  there  can  be  no  liberty,  but  where  all  the  im- 
pediments are  removed,  or  may  be,  if  the  man  will. 

41.  VII.  An  unregenerate  man  may  have  received  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  yet  be  in  a  state  of  distance  from  God. 
For  to  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  an  inseparable 
propriety  of  the  regenerate,  llie  Spirit  of  God  is  an  internal 
agent;  that  is,  the  effi^ts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
we  are  assisted,  are  within  us  before  they  operate.  For  al- 
though all  assistances  from  without  iure  graces  of  God,  the 
effects  of  Christ's  passion,  purchased  for  us  by  his  blood 
and  by  his  intercession ;  and  all  good  company,  wise  coun- 
sels, apt  notices,  prevailing  arguments,  moving  objects,  and 
Opportunities  and  endearments  of  virtue,  '  are  fixHn  above, 
from  the  Father  of  lights:'  yet  the  Spirit  of  God  does  also 

*  Lake,  xiii.  f  4. 
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woiIl  mcyre  inwardly/ and  creates  ib  ub  aptDesses  and  incln 
Ba&msy  coBsentings,  and  llie  acts  oC  coovictioa  and  adher^^ 
ence, '  working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  according*  to  our  de^ 
sire,  or  according  *  to  God's  good  pleasure :'  yet  tliis  Holy 
Spirit  is  oftentimes  grkfyed,  sometimes  provoked,  and  at  last 
extir^mshed;  which,  because  it  is  done  only  by  them  whd 
iKre  enemies  of  the  Spirit^  and  not  the  senrants  of  God,  it 
fcrflows,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  his  aids  and  assistances,  is 
in  them  that  are  not  so,  with  a  design  to  make  them  so :  and 
if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  in  any  degree  or  sense  in  the  uii^ 
regenerate,  how  could  a  man  be  bom  agtun  by  tiie  Spirit? 
for  since  no  man  can  be  regenerate  by  his  own  strengths,  hiii 
new  birth  must  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  (3od ;  and  espe^ 
cially  in  the  beginnings  of  our  conyersion,  is  his  assistance 
necessary :  which  assistance,  because  it  works  within  as  well, 
and  rather  than  without,  must  needs  be  in  a  man  before  he 
operates  within.  And  therefore  to  hntt  recerred  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  not  the  propriety  of  the  regenerate;  but  to  be  led 
by  him,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Spirit  in  all  our  ways  andt 
counsels,  to  obey  his  motions,  to  entertain  his  doctrine,  td 
do  his  pleasure :  this  is  that  which  gives  the  distinction  and 
denomination.  And  this  is  called  by  St.  Paul,  *the  inhabit* 
ation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  us  %*  in  opposition  to  the  *  inr 
habitans  peccatum,' '  the  sin  that  dwelleth*  in  the  unregene- 
rate.  The  Spirit  may  be  in  us,  calling  and  urging  us  to  ho-i 
finess ;  but  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  us,  and  abidfi 
in  us,  and  lore  to  do  so,  and  rule,  and  gtre  us  laws,  and  be 
not  grieved  and  cast  out,  but  entertained,  and  cherished,  and 
obeyed ;  unless,  I  say,  the  Spirit  of  Grod  be  thus  in  us,  Christ 
is  not  in  us ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  in  us,  we  are  none  of  his. 


SECTION  VI. 
T%e  Character  of  the  Regenerate  Estate,  or  Person. 

42.  Fbom  hence  it  is  not  hard  to  describe  what  are  the  pro- 
per indications  of  the  regenerate.  L  A  regenerate  person 
is  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  the  law,  and '  meditates  in  itj 

•  Ron.  vUi.  9« ' 
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dsy  sod  night  V  His  dejight  is  ia  God's  law,  not  only  with 
his  mind  approving,  but  with  his  will  chooaing,  the  duties 
and  significations  of  the  law. 

II.  The  regenerate  not  only  wishes  that  the  good  were 
done  which  God  commands,  but  heartily  sets  about  the  doing 
©fit. 

III.  He  sometimes  feels  the  rebellions  of  the  flesh,  but  he 
fights  against  them  always  ;•  and  if  he  receive  a  fall,  he  rises 
instantly,  and  fights  the  more  fiercely,  andwatches  the  more 
cautiously,  and  prays  the  more  passionately,  and  arms  him- 
self more  strongly,  and  prevails  more  prosperously.  In  a  re- 
generate person  there  is  flesh  and  spirit,  but  the  spirit  only 
rules.  There  is  an  outward  and  an  inward  man,  but  both  of 
them  are  subject  to  the  Spirit*  There  was '  a  law  of  the  mem- 
bers,' but  it  is  abrogated  and  cancelled ;  the  law  is  repealed, 
and  does  not  any  more  enslave  him  '  to  the  law  of  sin.' — 
**  Nunc  quamdiu  ^oiiCupiscit  caro  adversus  spiritum,  et  spi- 
ritus  adversuf  varnem,  sat  est  nobis  non  consentire  malis 
qu»  sentiinus  in  nobis  :*'  **  Every  gopd  man  shall  always  feel 
the  flesh  lusting  against  the  Spirit ;  that  contention  he  shall 
never  be  quit  of,  but  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we  never  consent 
to  the  suggested  evils  s." 

IV.  A  regenerate  person  does  not  only  approve  that 
which  is  best,  and  desire  to  do  it,  but  he  does  it  actually, 
and  delights  to  do  it ;  he  continues  and  abides  in  it,  which 
the  Scripture  calls  *  a  walking  in  the  Spirit,  and  a  living  afttf 
it :'  for  he  does  his  duty  by  the  strengths  of  the  Spirit ;  that 
is,  upon  considerations  evangelical,  in  the  love  of  Grod,  in 
obedience  to  Christ,  and  by  the  aids  he  hath  received  from/ 
above  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  and  education,  and  there-; 
fore  he  does  his  duty  upon  such  considerations  as  are  apt  to 
make  it  integral  and  persevering.    For, 

V.  A  regenerate  man  does  not  only  leave  some  sins  but 
all,  and  willingly  entertains  none.  He  does  not  only  quit  a 
lust  that  is  against  his  disposition,  but  that  which  he  is  most 
inclined  to,  he  is  most  severe  against,  and  most  watchful  to 
destroy  it;  he  plucks  out  his  right  eye,  and  cuts  off*  his 
right  hand,  and  parts  with  his  biggest  interest,  rather  than 
keep  a  lust :  and  therefore  consequently  chooses  virtue  by 
the  same  method,  by  which  he  abstains  from  vice.    *'  Nam 
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ipsa  oontinetitm  cum  fhedat,  cohib£tque  ]ibidines»  simul  et 
appetit  bonum,  ad  cujus  immortalitatem  tendimaa  t  et  respait 
malum,  cum  quo  ia  Uc  mortalitate  contendimus ;"  that  i», 
y  He  pursues  all  Tirtuei  as  he  refuses  all  vice ;  for  he  tends  to 
the  immortality  of  good,  as  he  strives  against  evil  in  all  the 
days  of  his  mortality  ''.''-^And  therefore  he  doee  not  choose 
to  exercise  that  virtue  only  that  ^ill  do  him  reputation,  or 
consist  with  his  interest,  or  please  his  bumoiur^but  entertaind 
all  virtue,  whether  it  be  with  him  or  against  him,  pleasing 
or  displeasing ;  he  chooses  all  that  God  hath  commanded 
him,  because  he  does  it  for  that  reasoou 

VI.  A  regenerate  person  doth  not  only  contradict  his 
appetite  in  single  instances,  but  endeavours  to  destroy  the 
whole  body  of  sin ;  he  does  not  only  displease  his  fond  ap« 
petite,  but  he  mortifies  it,  and  never  entertains  conditions  of 
peace  with  it;  for  it  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  if  we  shall  pre* 
sume  all  is  well,  because  we  do  some  acts  of  spite  to  oar 
dearest  lust,  and  sometimes  cross  the  most  pleasing  tempta* 
tion,  and  oppose  ourselves  in  single*  instances  against  every 
sin.  This  is  not  it;  the  regenerate  man  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  body  of  sin,  and  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  contest  his  sin,  and  to  contradict  it  this  day,  is  glad  he 
bath  done  something  of  his  duty,  and  does  so  again  to-mor« 
row  and  ever,  till  he  hath  quite  killed  it ;  and  never  enter- 
tains conditions  of  peace  with  it,  nor  ever  is  at  rest  till  the 
Aesh  be  quiet  and  obedient.  For  sometimes  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  old  man,  being  used  to  obey,  at  last  obeys  willingly, 
and  takes  the  conditions  of  the  Gribeopites;  it  is  content  to 
do  drudgery  and  the  inferior  ministries,  if  it  may  be  sufiSured 
to  abide  an  the  land. 

43.  So  that  here  is  a  new  account  upon  which  the  former 
proposition  is  verifiable;  viz.  It  is  not  the  propriety  of 
the  regenerate  to  feel  a  contention  within  him  concerning 
doing  good  or  bad.  For  it  is  not  only  true,  that  the  unre- 
generate  oftentimes  feel  the  fight,  and  never  see  the  triumph; 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  sometimes  the  regenerate  do  not  feel 
this  contention.  They  did  once  with  great  violence  and 
trouble;  but  when  they  have  gotten  a  clear  victory,  they 
have  also  great  measures  of  peace.  But  this  is  but  seldom, 
to  few  persons,  and  in  them  but  in  rare  instances,  in  carnal 
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tins  and  ianptaJdoim:  for  in  spiritual,  tiiey  will  nersr  hmm 
an  entire  rest  tall  tbey  come  into  their  oountry.  It  is  aagd* 
jcal  perfection  to  have  no  flesh  at  all,  bat  it  is  the  perfection 
of  a  Christian  to  have  the  flesh  obedient  to  the  Spirit  idways, 
fuid  in  aU  things*  But  if  thia  oonteiition  be  not  a  sign  of 
regeiieratiQn,  but  ia  oonunon  to  good  and  bad,  that  which 
can  only  distinguish  than,  is  victory,  and  peEsereraace ;  and 
those  MBS  whidhi  ace  committed  at  the  end  of  anch  oonten* 
tioos,  are  not  sins  of  a  pitiable  and  excusable  infinnity;  but 
the  issues  of  death,  and  direct  eman^ona  from  an  unrege^ 
nerate  estate.     Thecelbre, 

44*  VIL  Lastly;  the  regenerate  not  oi^  hath  received 
the  Spirit  of  God»  but  ia  whdly  kd  by  him,  he  attends  hia 
motions,  be  obeya  his  counsds,  he  delights  in  his  command^ 
ments,  and  aooq;>ts  his  testimony,  and  consents  to  his  truth, 
and  rejoices  in  hia  comforts,  and  ia  nourished  by  his  hopes 
up  to,  a  perfect  man  in  Chriat  Jeans*  This  is  the  only  con- 
dition of  being  the  sons  of  Qod,  and  being  aaved.  '  For  as 
many  as  are  led  by  the^pirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of 
God'  :^  none  else.  And  therefore, '  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh  ye 
shall  die,  but,  if  through  the  Spirit,  ye  do  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  live^.'  This  is  your  chaiacteristic  note : 
Our  obedience  to  the  Spirit,  our  walking  by  his  light,  and 
by  his  conduct*  '  This  is  the  Spirit  that  witnesseth  to  out 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God  V  That  is,  if  the  Spirit 
be  obqr^«  if  it  reigns  in  us,  if  we  liye  in  it,  if  we  walk  after 
it,  if  it  dwells  in  us,  then  we  are  sure  that  we  are  the  sons  of 
God.  There  is  no  other  testimony  to  be  expected,  but  the 
doing  of  our  duty.  All  things  else  (unless  an  extranregular 
light  spring  from  heaven  and  tell  us  of  it)  aie  but  fanciea 
and  deceptions,  or  uncertainties  at  the  beat. 


SECTION   VII. 

What  areproperfy  and  truly  Sins  of  Infirmity,  and  how  for  tltof 
can  consist  with  the  Regenerate  Estate. 

4$.  We  usually  reckon  ourselves  too  soon  to  he  in  God's  h^ 
TOur.  While  the  war  lasts,  it  is  hard  telling  who  shaU  be  the 
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pritioe.  Wlren  one  part  hath  fought  pfosperoiiftly^  there  are 
hopes  of  his  aide :  and  yet  if  the  adyersary  hath  resenres  of 
a  vigorous  lorce*  or  can  raise  new^  and  not  only  pretends  his 
title,  but  makes  great  inroads  into  the  oountry,  and  forages, 
and  does  mischief,  and  %hts  often,  and  preyails  sometimes, 
the  inheritance  is  still  doubtful  as  the  success.  But  if  the 
lisurper  be  beaten,  and  driven  out,  and  his  forces  quite 
broken*  and  the  kwftil  prince  is  proclaimed,  and  rules,  and 
gives  laws,  though  the  other  rails  in  prison,  or  should  by  a 
sudden  fury  kill  a  single  person,  or  plot  an  ineffective  treap* 
son,  no  man  then  doubts  concerning  the  present  possession. 

46.  But  men  usually  think  their  case  is  good,  so  long  as 
they  are  fighting,  so  long  as  they,  are  not  quite  conquered,  and 
every  step  towards  grace,  they  call  it,  'pardon'  and '  salvation' 
presently.  As  soon  as  ever  a  man  begins  heartily  to  mortify 
his  sin,  his  hopes  begin,-  and  if  he  proceeds  they  are  cei^ 
tain.  But  if  in  this  fight  he  be  overcome,  he  is  not  to  ask, 
whether  that  ill  day,  and  that  deadly  blow,  can  consist  with 
the  state  of  life  i  He  that  fights,  and  conquers  not,  but  sins 
frequently,  and  to  yield  or  be  killed  is  the  end  of  the  long 
contentions,  this  man  is  not  yet  alive.  But  when  he  prevails 
regularly  and  daily  over  his  sin;  then  he  is  in  a  state  of  re* 
generation ;  but  let  him  .take  heed,  for  ev^ry  voluntary  or 
chosen  sin  is  a  mortal  wound. 

47.  But  because  no  man  in  this  world  hath  so  conquered 
but  he  may  be  smitten,  and  is  sometimes  struck  at ;  and  most 
good  men  have  cause  to  complain  of  their  calamity,  that  in 
their  nnderstai^ings  there  are  doubtings,  and  strange  mis* 
takes,  which  because  after  a  great  confidence  they  are  some* 
times  discovered,  there  is  cause  to  suspect  there  are  some 
there  still  which  are  not  discovered  ;  that  there  are  in  the 
will  evil  inclinations  to  forbidden  instances ;  that  in  the  ap- 
petite there  are  carnal  desires ;  that  in  their  natural  actions 
there  are  sometimes  too  sensual  applications  ;  that  in  their 
good  actions  there  are  mighty  imperfections ; — it  will  be  of 
nse  that  we  separate  the  certain  from  the  uncertain,  security 
from  danger,  the  apology  from  the  accusation,  and  the  ex^ 
cuse  from  the  crime,  by  describing  what  are,  and  what  are 
not,  sins  of  infirmity^ 

48.  For  most  men  are  pleased  to  call  their  debaucheries 
sins  of  infirmity,  if  they  be  done  against  their  reason,  and  the 
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actual  mnrmiir  of  their  conacieDces,  and  againat'their  tfifliifg 
resolutiona,  and  ineffective  pnrpoaes  to  the  contrary.  Now 
although  all  aina  are  the  effects  of  infirmity  natural  or  moral, 
yet  because  I  am  to  cure  a  popolar  mistake,  I  am  also  to  un- 
derstand the  word  as  men  do  commonly,  and  by  sins  of  in- 
firmity to  mean, 

49.  Sach  sins  which,  in  the  whole,  and  upon  the  matter, 
are  unavoidable,  and  therefore  excusable  :  such  which  can 
consist  with  the  state  of  grace,  that  is,  such  whidi  have  so 
much  irregularity  in  them  as  to  be  sins,  and  yet  so  much  ex- 
cuse and  pity,  as  that  by  the  covenant  and  mercies  of  the 
Gospel,  they  shall  not  be  exacted  in  the  worst  of  punish* 
ments,  or  punished  with  eternal  pains,  because  they  cannot, 
with  the  greatest  moral  diligence,  wholly  be  avoided.  Con* 
ceming  these  so  described,  we  are  to  take  accounts  by  the 
following  measures. 

60.  L  Natural  imperfections,  and  evil  inclinations,  when 
they  are  not  consented  to  or  delighted  in,  either  are  no  sins 
at  all,  or  if  they  be,  they  are  but  sins  of  infirmity.  That  in 
some  things  our  nature  is  cross  to  the  divine  commandment, 
is  not  always  imputable  to  us,  because  our  natures  were  be* 
fore  the  commandment ;  and  God  hath  therefore  command- 
ed us  to  do  violence  to  our  nature,  that  by  such  preternatu- 
ral contentions  we  should  offer  to  God  a  service  that  costs 
us  something.  But  that  in  some  things  we  are  inclined 
otherwise  than  we  are  suffered  to  act,  is  so  far  from  offend- 
ing God,  that  it  is  that  opportunity  of  serving  him,  by  which 
we  can  most  endear  him.  To  be  inclined  to  that  whither  na- 
tute  bends,  is  of  itself  indifferent ;  but  to  love,  to  entertain, 
to  act  our  inclinations,  when  the  commandment  is  put  be- 
tween, that  is  the  sin ;  and  therefore  if  we  resist  them,  and 
master  them,  that  is  our  obedienpe.  -Fcnt  it  is  equally  certain ; 
no  man  can  be  esteemed  spiiitual  for  his  good  wishes  and 
desires  of  holiness,  but  for  his  actual  and  habitual  obedience: 
so'no  man  is  to  be  esteemed  carnal  or  criminal  for  his  natu- 
ral inclinations  to  what  is  forbidden.  But  that  good  men 
complain  of  their  strange  propensities  to  sin,  it  is  a  declara- 
tion of  their  fears,  of  their  natural  weakness,  of  the  needs 
of  grace,  and  the  aids  of  God's  Spirit.  But  because  these 
desires,  even  when  they  are  much  restrained,  do  yet  some- 
times insensibly  go  too  far ;  therefore  it  is,  that  such  are 
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Bins  of  infirmity^  because  they  are  almost  onaToidable.  This 
remain  is  like  the  image  of  the  ape  which  Theophilus,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  left  after  the  breaking  .of  the  other  idols; 
a  testimony  of  their  folly;  bnt  as  that  was  left  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  reprove  them,  so  is  this  ,to  humble  us,  thatwe 
may  not  rely  upon  flesh  and  blood,  but  make  God  to  be  oujr 
confidence* 

5L  II.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  rather  observed  in  the  imper^ 
fection  of  our  duty,  than  in  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
action.  For  in  this  it  was  that  our  blessed  Saviour  instanced 
these  words;  "  The  spirit  truly  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak  ™ ;''  the  body  is  weary,  the  eyes  heavy,  the  fancy  rest- 
less, diversions  many,  business  perpetually  intervenes,  and  all 
the  powers  of  discourse  and  observation  cannot  hinder  our 
mind  from  wandering  in  our  prayers. 
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But  this  being,  in  the  whole,  unavoidable,  is  therefore,  in  many 
of  its  parts  and  instances,  very  excusable,  if  we  do  not  in- 
dulge to  it ;  if  we  pray  and  strive  against  it :  that  is,  so  long 
as  it  is  a  natural  infirmity.  For  although  we  catinot  avoid 
wandering  thoughts,  yet  we  can  avoid  delighting  in  them,  ot 
a  careless  and  negligent  increasing  them.  For  if  they  once 
seize  upon  the  will,  they  are  sins  of  choice  and  malice,  and 
not  of  infirmity.  So  that  the  great  sense  of  8ins  of  infirmity, 
is  in  omission  of  degrees  and  portions  of  that  excellency 
of  duty  which  is  required  of  us.  We  are  imperfect,  and  we 
do  imperfectly,  and  if  we  strive  towards  perfection,  God  will 
pity  our  imperfection.  There  is  no  other  help  for  us ;  but 
blessed  be  God,  that  is  sufficient  for  our  need,  and  proportion-^ 
able  to  our  present  state. 

62.  Itl.  But  in  actions  and  matters  of  commission,,  the 
case  is  different.  For  though  a  man  may  forget  himself 
against  his  will,  or  sleep,  or  fall,  yet  without  his  will  he  can- 
not throw  himself  down,  or  rise  again.  Every  action  is  more 
or  less  voluntary  ;  but  every  omission  is  not.  A  thing  xhay 
be  let  alone  upon  a  dead  stock,  or  a  negative  pf  inciple,  or  an 
unavoidable  defect ;  but  an  action  cannot  be  done  without 
some  command  or  action  of  the  will;  therefore,  although  sins 

«•  Matt  xxwl  41. 
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-of  defect  are^  in  many  caaes^  pitied  and  not  exacted,  yet  sin- 
-lid  actions  have  not  so  easy  a  sentence :  but  they  also  baYO 
some  abatements,    llier^ie, 

63.  IV.  Imperfect  actions*  sach  which  are  incomplete  in 
their  whole  capacity»/are  sins  of  infirmity,  and  ready  and 
prepared  for  pity :  of  this  sort  are  rash  or  ignorant  actions, 
done  by  surprise ;  by  inconsideration  and  inadvertency,  by 
a  sodden  and  great  fear,  in  which  the  reason  is  in  Tery  many 
degrees  made  useless,  and  the  action  cannot  be  considered 
didy.  In  these  there  is  some  little  mixture  of  choioe,80  mnch 
as  to  make  the  action  impntaUe,  if  God  should  deal  severely 
with  ae ;  bat  yet  so  little  that  it  shall  not  be  imputed  under 
the-mereiea  of  the  Gospel;  altbongbthe  man  that  does  them, 
cannot  pretend  he  is  innocent,  yet  he  can  pretend  that  he 
does  stand  fiiir  in  the  eye  of  m^rey.^  A  good  man  may  some- 
times be  unwary ;  or  he  may  speak,  or  be  put  to  it  to  resolve 
or  do,  before  he  can  well  consider.  If  he  does  a  thing  rashly 
when  he  can  consider  and  deliberate,  he  is  not  excused :  but 
if  he  does  it  indiscreetly,  when  he  must  do  it  suddenly,  it  is 
his  infirmity,  and  he  shall  be  relieved  at  the  chancery  of  the 
throne  of  grace.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  Gbd's  justice  is 
in  some  cases  aicpc/3iic» '  exact,'  full  and  severe :  in  other  cases 
it  is  lirtccKQCr '  fuU  of  equity,'  gentleness,  and  wisdom,  making 
abatement  for  infirmities,  performing  promises,  interpreting 
things  to  the  most  equal  and  favourable  purposes.  So  justice 
is  taken  in  St.  John ;  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  righte- 
ous or  just  to  forgive  our  sins  ;'*  that  is,  God's  justice  is  such 
as  to  be  content  with  what  we  can  do,  and  not  to  exact  alt 
that  is  possible  to  be  imposed.  He  is  as  just  in  forgiving  the 
penitent,  as  in  punishing  the  refractory ;  as  just  in  abating 
reasonably,  as  in  weighing  scrupulously  :  such  a  justice  it  is, 
which  in  the  same  case  David  calls  '  mercy :'  *'  For  thou, 
JLord,  art  merciful:  for  thou  rewardest  every  maA according 
to  his  works.**  And  if  this  were  not  so,  no  man  could  be 
saved.  '*  Mortalls  enim  conditio  non  patitur  esse  hominem 
a,b  omni  maculft  purum,"  said  Lactantius  °.  For  '  in  many 
things  we  offiend  all ;'  and  our  present  state  of  imperfection 
will  not  suffer  it  to  be  otherwise  :  XaXcir&v  yap,  Sfornp  rode 
Spo^ajp  opCajuivouc  iSov,  irpoc  iiurtpuav  airralimog  koI  ar- 
vcuerl  ZuvOvvai  rov  Spofiov,  hrd  fxvpia  ifiwoSi^v  iravrl  n^  yivo- 

"  lib.  6.  IS. 
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/ili^,  said  Phild  <•  For  as  a  fttimer  of  meet,  at  bis  first  settbig 
forth,  rides  his  way  briskly,  and  in  a  breath  mea^teii  ont 
many  spaces ;  but  by  and  by  his  spirit  is  fitint^  and  his  body  is 
breathless,  and  he  stumbles  at  evety  thing  that  lies  iti  hiii 
way  :  so  is  the  coarse  of  a  Christian ;  fierce  in  thebeginningft 
of  repentance,  and  active  in  hie  purposes ;  btit  in  his  pro* 
gress,  remiss  and  hindered,  and  starts  at  every  accident,  and 
stumbles  at  every  scandal  and  stone  of  otfence,  and  is  soine^ 
thnea  listless^  and  without  observation  c^t  other  titties  i  and  at 
bird  ont  of  a  bnsh  that  was  not  looked  for,  makes  him  to 
start  aside,  and  decline  from  the  path  and  method  of  hii^ 
jommey.  But  then  if  he  that  stutiarbles  mends  his  pace,  and 
Tons  more  warily,  and  goes  on  vigorotisly,  his  erro?,  or  inis* 
fortune,*  Jiall  not  be  imputed  ^  for  here  God's  justice  is  equi^, 
it  is  the  justice  of  the  chftn^ery ;  We  ttfe  not  judged  by  tne 
eovenatit  of  woils,  that  isi,  of  extK^t  measures,  btit  by  the 
eovenant  of  faith  and  remisston,  or  repentance.  But  if  he 
tb&t  falte,  li^s  down  despairingly  or  wilfully,  or  if  hef  rises, 
goes  back,  or  goes  aside  ;^— not  only"  his  declination  fromhis^ 
way,  bat  every  error  or  fall,  e^ery  stumbling  and  startling  in- 
that  Wtfy,  shah  be  accomited  for.  For  here  God's  justice  ii^ 
idic|H/3i)c» '  63cftct'  and  severe ;  it  is  the  justice  of  the  lAW,  be^ 
cause  he  refused  the  method  and  conditions  of  the!  Gospel.  ' 
54.  V.  Every  sinful  action  that  can  pretend  to  pardon  by 
being  a  sin  of  infirmity,  must  be  in  a  small  matter,  l^iie  im- 
perfect way  of  operating  alone,  iis  not  suffficierit  for  elcuse 
and  pardon,  unless  the  matter  also  be  little  and  contetttpti- 
Ue ;  because  if  the  matter  be  great,  it  cannot  ordinarily  be, 
but  it  must  be  considered  and  chosen.  He  that  in  a  sudden 
anger  strikes  his  friend  to  the  heart,  whom  he  had  loved  as 
passionately  as  now  he  smote  him,  id  gnilty  of  murder,  and 
caanoi  pretend  infirmity  for  his  exctii^e ;  because,  in  an  Action' 
of  so  great  consfequence  and  etfect,  it  is  supposed,  he  had 
time  to  deliberate  all  the  foregoing  parts  of  his  life,  whether 
stfch  an  action  ought  to  be  done  or  not ;  or  the  very  horror 
of  the  action  was  enough  to  arrest  his  spirit,  as  a  great  dan- 
ger, or  falling  into  a  river,  will  make  a  drunken  man  sober ; 
and  by  all  the  lAWS  of  God  and  man,  he  was  immured  from 
the  probability  of  all  transports  into  such  violences ;  and 
the^  man  must  needs  be  a  $lave  of  passion,  who  could  by  it 
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be  broaght  to  go.  so  far  from  reason,  and  to  do  so  great  eviK 
If  a  man  in  the  careless  time  of  the  day,  when  his  spirit  is 
loose  with  a  less  severe  employment,  or  his  he^rt  made 
^pre  open  with  an  innocent  refreshment,  spies  a  sadden 
beauty  that  unluckily  strikes  his  fancy ;  it  is  possible  that 
be  may  be  too  ready  to  entertain  a  wanton  thought,  and  to 
suffer  it  to  stand  at  the  doors  of  bis  first  consent ;  but  if  the 
sin  passes  no  further,  the  man  enters  not  into  the  regions  of 
death ;  because  the  devil  entered  on  a  sudden,  and  is  as  sud- 
denly cast  forth.  But  if  from  the  first  arrest  of  concupis- 
cence, he  pass  on  to  an  imperfect  consent, — from  an  im- 
perfect consent,  to  a  perfect  and  deliberate, — ^and  from  thence 
to  an  act, — and  so  to  a  habit, — ^he  ends  in  death  ;  because, 
long  before  it  is  come  thus  far,  *  the  salt  water  is  Ijciken  in.' 
The  first  concupiscence  is  but  like  rain-water ;  it  discolours 
the  pure  springs,  but  makes  them  not  deadly.  But  when  in 
the  progression  the  will  mingles  with  it,  it  is  like  the  /3<(p/3o* 
poc*  or  '  waters  of  brimstone ;'  and  the  current  for  ever  after 
\^  unwholesome,  and  carries  you  forth  into  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
lake  of  Sodom,  '^  which  is  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire :"  but  then  the  matter  may  be  supposed  little,  till  the 
will  comes.  For  though  a  man  may  be  surprised  with  a 
wmnton  eye,  yet  he  cannot  fight  a  duel  against  his  knowledge, 
or  commit  adpltery  against  his  will.  A  man  cannot,  against 
bis  will,  contrive  the  death  of  a  man ;  but  he  may  speak  a 
lash  word«  or  be  suddenly  angry,  or  triflingly  peevish ;  and 
yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  be  a  good  man  still.  These  may 
be  sins  of  infirmity,  because  they  are  imperfect  actions  in 
Uie  whole ;  and  such,  in  which  as  the  man  i^  for  the  present 
surprised,  so  they  are  such  against  which  no  watchfulness 
was  a  sufficient  guard,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  any  great 
ipatter,  and  might  have  been  in  sudden  murders.  A  wise 
and  a  good  man  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  a  nice  question, 
but  can  never  suspect  an  article  of  his  creed  to  be  false :  a 
good  man  may  have  many  fears  and  doubtings  in  matters  of 
smaller  moment,  but  he  never  doubts  of  God's  goodness,  of 
his  truth*  of  his  mercy,  or  of  any  of  his  communicated  per- 
fections :  he  may  fall  into  melancholy,  and  may  suffer  inde- 
finite fears,  of  he  know$  not  what  himself  ^  yet  he  can  never 
explicitly .  doubt  of  any  thing  which  God  hath  clearly  re- 
vealedi  and  in  which  he  is  sufficiently  instructed.     A  weak 
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eye  may,  at  a  dietance,  mistake  a  man  for  a  tree ;  but  he  who, 
filing  in  a  storm,  takes  the  sea  for  dry  land,  or  a  mush- 
room for  an  oak,  is  stark  blind.  And  so  is  he  who  can  think 
adultery  to  be  excusable ;  or  that  treason  can  be  duty ;  or 
that,  by  persecuting  God's  prophets,  he  does  God  good  ser- 
vice ;  or  that  he  propagates  religion  by  making  the  minis- 
ters of  the  altar  poor,  and  robbing  the  churches.  A  good 
man  so-  remaining  cannot  suffer  infirmity  in  the  plain  and 
legible  lines  of  duty,  where  he  can  see,  and  reason,  and  con- 
sider. 

I  have  now  told  which  are  sins  of  infirmity ;  and  I  have 
told  all  their  measures.  For  as  for  those  other  false  opi- 
nions by  which  men  flatter  themselves  into  hell,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  sins  of  infirmity,  they  are  as  unreasonable  as  they 
are  dangerous ;  and  they  are  easily  reproved  upon  the  stock 
of  the  former  truths.    Therefore, 

55.  VI.  Although  our  mere  natural  inclination  to  things 
forbidden,  be  of  itself  a  natural  and  unavoidable  infirmity, 
and  such  which  cannot  be  cured  by  all  the  precepts  and  en- 
deavours of  perfection;  yet  this  very  inclination,  if  it  be 
heightened  by  carelessness  or  evil  customs,  is  not  a  sin  of  in- 
firmity. Tiberius,  the  emperor,  being  troubled  with  a  felloW 
that  wittily  and  boldly  pretended  himself  to  be  a  prince,— "-at 
last,  wheii  he  could  not  by  questions,  he  discovered  him  to  be 
a  mean  person  by  the  rusticity  and  hardness  of  his  body : 
not  by  a  callousness  of  his  feet,  or  a  wart  upon  a  finger,  but 
SXav  rb  adfia  aKXrip6rtp6v  re  koI  SovXo^avIc  KorafiaO&Vf  Iv6ii9t 
vav  re  trAvraypLa,  **  his  whole  body  was  hard  and  servile,  and 
so  he  was  discovered.'' — The  natural  superfluities,  and  ex- 
i^resoences,  that  inevitably  adhere  to  our  natures,  are  liot  su^ 
ficient  indications  of  a  servile  person,  or  a  slave  to  sin ;  but 
when  our  natures  are  abused  by  choice  and  custom, — ^wheii 
the  callousness  is  spread  by  evil  and  hard  uisages^ — when 
the  arms  are  brawny  by  the  services  of  Egypt, — then  it  is  no 
longer  infirmity,  but  a  superinduced  viciousness,  and  a  direct 
hostility.  When  nature  rules,  grace  does  not.  When  the 
flesh  is  in  power,  the  Spirit  is  not.  Therefore  it  matters  not 
from  what  corner  the  blasting  wind  does  come, — from  whence 
soever  it  is,  it  is  deadly.  Most  of  our  sins  are  from  natural 
inclinations;  and  the  negative  precepts  of  God,  are,  for  thiBt 
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,  looit  partr  rettrainto  upon  ihem.  Therrfore,  to  pretend  na- 
ture* when  ourselvee  have  spoiled  it,  is  no  excuse,  but  that 
state  of  evil,  from  whence  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  rescue  and 
redeem  us. 

66.  VII.  Yea,  but  although  it  be  thus  in  nature,  yet  it  is 
hoped  by  too  many,  that  it  shall  be  allowed  to  be  infirmity, 
when  the  violence  of  our  passions  or  desires  overcomes  our 
resolutions.  Against  this,  I  oppose  this  proposition : — when 
violence  of  desire  or  passion  engages  us  in  a  sin,  whither  we 
see  and  observe  ourselves  entering,  that  violence  or  transport- 
ation is  not  our  excuse,  but"  our  disease : — and  that  resolu- 
tion is  not  accepted  for  innocence  or  repentance :  but  the 
not  performing  what  we  did  resolve  is  our  sin,  and  the  vi- 
olence of  passion  was  the  accursed  principle. 

57.  For  to  resolve  is  a  relative  and  imperfect  duty,  in 
order  to  something  else.  It  had  not  been  necessary  to  re- 
solvey  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  do  it :  and  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  ,do  it,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  resolve  it.  And  for  the 
understanding  of  this  the  better,  we  must  observe*  that  to 
resolve,  and  to  endeavour,  are  several  thipgSf  To  resolve,  is 
to  purpose  to  do  what  we  may  if  we  will ;  some  way  or  other 
the  thing  is  in  our  power ;  either  we  are  able  of  ourselves,  6r 
we  are  helped.  No  man  resolves  to  carry  an  elephant,  or  to 
be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  or  to  destroy  a  TAst  army  with  his 
.own  hands*  He  may  endeavour  this.;  for,  to  endeavour 
sometimes  supposes  a  state  of  excellency,  beyond  our  power, 
bift  not  beyond  our  aims.  Thus  we  must  endeavour  to  avoid 
aUsin*  and  to  master  all  our  infirmities ;  because  to  do  so  is 
the  nobleness  of  a  Christian  courage,  and  that  design  which 
is  the  proper  effect  of  charity,  which  is  the  best  of  Christian 
.graces.  But  we  cannot  resolve  to  do  it,  because  it  is  beyond 
M  our  powers ;  but  may  endeavour  it,  and  resolve  to  endea- 
,yQUr  it,  but  that  is  all  we  can  do.  But  if  to  resolve  be  a 
4u$y*  then  to  perform  it  is  a  greater;  and  if  a  man  cannot 
jxe  the  child  of  God  without  resolving  against  all  the  habits 
of  sin,  then  neither  can  he  be  his  child,  unless  he  actually 
jqiut  them  all. 

fi8*  But  then  if  from  acting  our  resolution  we  be  hinder- 
jed  by  passion  and  violent  desires,  we  are  plainly  in  the  state 
of  immortification.  Passion  is  the  ruler :  and  as  the  first  step 
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of  victory  is  to  keep  tho«Q  passiooe  aad  appetiteg  from  doing 
Wy  crimioal  action  abroad :  so  the  worst  they  eaa  do,  is  to 
^>^8^g6  dftd  force  the  man  to  sin,  and  that  against  his  will, 
even  whether  he  list  or  no.  But  conoerqiog  this  article,  we 
are  entirely  determined  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  ''He  that 
is  in  Christ,  hath  crucified  the  fiesh,  with  the  affections  and 
kifits  P ;''  that  is^  the  pcusjsions  and  desires  of  the  flesh  are 
inortified  in  all  the  regenerate :  and  therefore  a  state  of  pas* 
sion  is  a  state  of  death.  But  whatever  the  principle  be,  yet 
we  must  be  infinitely  careful  we  do  not  mistake  a  broken  re- 
solution for  an  entire  piety.  He  that  perpetually  resolves, 
and  yet  perpetaally  breaks  bis  resolution,  does,  all  the  way, 
sin  against  bis  conscietice,  and  against  his  reason,  against 
{lis  experience,  and  against  his  observation ;  and  it  will  be  a 
strange  offer  at  an  excuse,  for  a  man  to  hope  for,  or  to  pretend 
to,  pardon,  because  be  sinned  against  his  conscience. 

69.  There  is  in  this  article  some  little  difference  in  the 
case  of  young  persons,  the  violence  of  whose  passions,  as  it 
transports  them  infallibly  to  evil,  so  it  helps  to  excuse  some 
of  it;  but  this  is  upon  a  double  account:  1.  Because  part  of 
ki  is  natural, '  naturale  vitium  eatatis,' '  the  defect  and  inhe- 
rent inclination  of  their  ^e.'  2.  And  because  their  passions 
Ibeing  ever  strongest  when  their  reason  is  weakest,  the  ac- 
tions of  young  men  are  imperfect  and  incomplete.  For  deli- 
l>er9tion  being  nothing  else  but  an  alternate  succession  of 
appetites,  it  is  an  Unequal  intercourse  that  a  possessing,  na- 
tural, promoted  passion  should  contest  against  a  weak,  over- 
bom,  beginning,  inexperienced,  uninstructed  reason :  this  ~ 
idtaration  of  appetites  is  like  the  dust  of  a  balance  weighing 
ag^iOist  ft  rock ;-  the  deliberation  itself  must  needs  be  imper- 
fecti  because  there  is  no  equality.  And  therefore  the  Roman 
lawyers  did  not  essily.  Upon  a  man  under  twenty-five  year^ 
of  Sge,  inflict  punishment,  at  least  not  extreme.  They  are 
the  words  of  Tryphonius ;  "In 4elictis  autem minor  annis 
nQn  XXV.  meretur  in  integrum  restitutionem,  utique  atro- 
^oribus;  nisi  quatenus  interdum  miseratio  eetatis^ad  medio* 
erem  posnam  judicem  produxerit*>,''  This,  I  say,  is  only  a 
lessening  of  their  fault,  not  imputing  it.  God  is  rea4y  to 
pity  every  thing  that  is  pitiable ;  and,  therefore,  is  apjb  to 
inatnict  them  more,  and  to  forbe^  them  longer^  and  to  ^7 
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pect  and  to  assist  their  retnni,  and  strikes  them  not  so  soon, 
nor  so  severely ;  but  what  other  degrees  of  pardon  God  will 
allow  to  their  infirmities,  he  hath  no  where  told  os.  For  aa 
to  the  whole,  it  is  true  in  all  laws  divine  and  human :  **  In 
criminibus  quidem,  statis  suflragio  minores  nonjuyantur: 
etenim  malorum  mores  infirmitas  animi  non  excnsat' :"  **  In* 
firmity  of  mind  does  not  excuse  evil  manners  s  and  therefore 
in  criminal  actions,  young  persons  are  not  excused  by  their 
age/* — *^  In  delictis,  state  neminem  excusari  constat/'  said 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus.  The  age  excuses  not;  well 
may  it  lessen,  but  it  does  not  quite  extinguish,  the  guilt. 

60.  VIIL  The  greatness  or  ▼iolence  of  a  temptation 
does  not  excuse  our  sin,  or  reconcile  it  to  the  state  of  grace, 
and  an  actual  consistence  with  Ood's  favour.  The  man 
that  is  highly  tempted,  and  so  falls,  cannot  say,  it  was  by 
an  unavoidable  infirmity.  For  God  never  suffers  any  man  to 
be  tempted  above  his  strength ;  and  therefore  when  he  suf- 
fers him  to  fall  into  a  great  trial,  he  hath  befordiand  pre- 
pared him  with  great  aids :  and  a  temptation  is  not  such  a 
formidable  thing  to  a  considering  Christian.  All  that  it  can 
say  is  nothing,  but  that  sin  is  pleasant :  and  suppose  that 
true ;  yet  so  is  drink  to  an  hydropic  person,  and  salt  meats  to 
a  fantastic  stomach ;  and  yet  they  that  are  concerned,  do 
easily  abstain  from  these  temptations,  and  remember  that  it  is 
a  greater  pleasure  to  be  in  health,*  than  with  a  little  cold  water 
or  a  broiled  fish  to  please  their  palate ;  and  therefore  a  temp* 
tation  which  can  be  overcome  by  an  argument  from  so  small 
an  interest,  cannot  stand  the  shock  of  a  noble  and  a  Christ* 
ian  resolution  and  discourse.  But  every  temptation  puts  on 
its  strength  as  the  man  is.  Sometimes  a  full  meal  will  not 
prejudice  our  health ;  and  at  another  time  half  so  much 
would  be  a  surfeit :  and  some  men  take  cold  with  leaving  off 
a  half-shirt,  who  at  another  time  might  leave  <^  half  their 
clothes.  The  indisposition  is  within :  and  if  men  did  not 
love  to  be  tempted,  it  would  not  prevail  at  all.  Wine  is  no 
temptation  to  an  abstemious  man,  nor  all  the  beauties  of 
Potiphar^s  wife  to  Joseph,  the  devil  could  not  prevail  with 
such  trifles ;  but  half  such  an  offer  would  overthrow  all  the 
trifling  purposes  of  the  effeminate.  To  say,  that  such  a 
^mptation  is  great,  is  to  say,  that  you  love  the  sin  too 
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well  to  which  you  are  tempted.  For  temptations  prevail 
only  by  our  passiond  and  our  appetites :  leave  to  love  the 
sin,  and  the  temptation  is  answered ;  but  if  you  love  it,  then 
complain  of  nothing  but  thyself,  for  thou  makest  the  temp* 
tation  great,  by  being  in  love  with  life  and  sin,  by  preferring 
vanity  before  eternal  pleasures.  In  the  apophthegms  of  the 
Egyptian  Anachorets',  I  read  of  one  who  had  an  apparition 
in  the  likeness  of  Christ.  A  vain  and  a  proud  person  would 
have  hugged  himself  and  entertained  the  illusion.  But  he, 
shutting  his  eyes,  said,  '  I  shall  see  Christ  in  heaven  ;  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  hope  and  to  believe,  while  I  am  on  earth.* 
This  or  the  like  did  and  did  not  prevail  by  our  Weaknesses^ 
not  by  their  own  strength :  and  to  pretend  the  strength  of  a 
temptation,  is  to  say,  we  are  to  be  excused,  because  we  love 
sin  too  well,  and  are  too  much  delighted  with  baser  objects, 
and  we  cannot  help  it,  because  we  love  to  die. 

61.  IX.  The  smallest. instance,  if  it  be  observed,  ceases 
to  be  a  sin  of  infirmity;  because  by  being  observed,  it  loses 
its  pretence  and  excuse,  for  then  it  is  done  upon  the  account 
of  Che  will.  For  here  the  rule  is  general,  and  it  sums  up 
this  whole  question. 

62.  X.  A  man's  will  hath  no  infirmity,  but  when  it  wants 
the  grace  of  God  ;  that  is,  whatsoever  the  will  chooses,  is 
imputed  to  it  for  good  or  blstd.  For  the  will  can  suffer  no 
violence ;  it  is  subject  to  nothing,  and  to  no  person,  but  to 
Ood  and  his  laws,  and  therefore  whenever  it  does  amiss,  it 
sins  directly  against  him.  The  will  hath  no  necessity,  but 
what  God  and  herself  impose ;  for  it  can  choose  in  despite 
of  all  arguments  and  notices  from  the  understanding.  For 
if  it  can  despise  an  argument  from  reason,  it  can  also  despise 
an  argument  from  sense ;  if  it  can  refuse  a  good  argument, 
it  can  also  refuse  a  foolish  one:  if  it  can  choose  and  not 
yield  to  religion,  it  can  also  choose  and  not  yield  to  interest. 
If  it  can  reject  profit,  it  can  reject  pleasure ;  if  it  can  refuse 
every  argument,  it  can  refuse  all,  and  will  because  it  will ;  it 
can  as  well  be  malicious  as  do  unreasonably:  and  there 
could  be  no  sin  at  all,  if  the  will  never  did  amiss,  but  when 
it  were  deceived :  and  even  when  the  will  chooses  pleasure 
before  heaven,  it  is  not  because  that  seems  better,  but  be- 
cause it  will  choose  against  all  reason,  only  upon  its  ovm  ac- 

•  Bibl.  PP.  torn-.  9.  p.  286. 
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oooni*  For  it  is  certain,  he  that  chooaea  any  thing  wpam 
that  which  he  knows  is  but «  seeming  and  a  fallacious  rea- 
son, may,  if  he  please,  do  it  without  all  reason :  and  so  the 
will  can  do,  against  reason,  in  despite  of  powers,  and  hopes, 
and  interest,  and  threatening.  And  therefore  whatsoeTer  is 
voluntarily  chosen,  let  it  be  taken  care  of,  that  it  be  good ; 
for  if  it  be  not,  there  can  no  excuse  come  from  thence. 

63.  The  will  is  the  only  fountain  and  proper  principle  of 
sin,  insomuch  as  the  fact  is  no  sin,  if  it  be  involuntary ;  but 
the  willing  is  a  sin,  though  no  s:ct  follows.  "  Latro  est  etiam 
antequam  inquinet  manus/'  iaid  Seneca ;  **  Fecit  enim  quia* 
qnam,  quantum  voluit."  If  he  hath  willed  it,  he  hath  done 
it  before  God.  To  this  purpose  is  that  saying  of  TertuUian: 
**  Vbluntaa  fact!  origo  est,  quae  ne  tunc  quidem  liberatur,  cum 
aliqua  difficultas  perpetrationem  ejus  intercepit  Ipsa  enim 
sibi  imputatur,  nee  excusari  poterit  per  illam  perficiendi  in- 
felicitatim,  operata  quod  suum  fuerat."  Want  of  power  ex- 
cuses eVery  thing  but  the.  will,  because  this  always  hath 
power  to  doits  own  work ;  and  what  cannot  be  done  besides, 
as  it  is  nothing  to  the  will,  so  it  is  nothing  to  its  excuse*  *  To 
wiir  is  the  formality  of  sin,  and  therefore  whatever  action 
had  its  commission  from  thence,  is  not  a  sin  of  infirmity. 
For  nothing  is  a  sin  of  infirmity,  but  what  is  in  some  sense, 
involuntary. 

64.  The  sum  is  this.  Sin  puts  on  its  excuse,  and  be- 
comes a  sin  of  infirmity  upon  no  account,  but  upon  the  ao* 
count  of  ignorance,  or  something  analogical  to  it,  such  as 
are  inadvertency,  or  surprise,  which  are  to  ignorance  as  acts 
are  to  habits^  The '  weak  brother,'  in  St.  Paul's  dialect^  is 
'  be  that  hath  no  knowledge.'  For  since  nothing  leads  the 
will  but  the  understanding,  unless  it  goes  alone,  and  moves 
by  its  own  act  or  principle;  if  the  understanding  be  incul- 
pably  misled,  the  will  may  be  in  error,  but  not  in  sin ;  it  is 
abused,  but  ishall  not  be  condemned.  For  no  man  can  be 
tied  to  do  more  or  better  than  he  understands;  for  that 
would  be  to  do  more  than  he  can.  If  the  understanding 
abuse  the  will,  there  is  evil  in  it,  but  no  sin :  but  if  the  will 
abuse  the  understanding,  then  it  is  criminal.  That  is,  where 
the  man  understands  not,  or  cannot  consider,  or  deliberate, 
all  his  actions,  by  being  less  human,  are  less  imputable. 

•  RoiB.  zif.  1. 10* 
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Afaimt  YOf  tifov  T^  j^v  r^  vofirb  **•  Biit  where  there  is  no 
knowledge* .  there  is  no  power^  and  no  choioe»  and  no  sin. 
They  increa3e  %nd  decrease  by  each  other's  measures.  St. 
^James's  rule  is  the  full  measure  of  this  discourse :  **  To  him 
that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin*," 
— *Tbe  saole  with  tbl^t  of  Philo.  Ti^fiiv  yap  iypofqrov  Kpcfr- 
TOVQC  Sia§jutprav<nm  ^vyyvcifci?  BtBorai'  i  5*  c£  iniorfifAiiQ  aSuciv 
imkoytav  ovk  Ix^*  vpotakt^Kptf^  Iv  r^rov  trvveid&TOQ  SuauntipUii. 
To  hjf»  that  sins  ignorantly»  pardon  is  given,  that  is,  easily : 
but  he  wbi9  sins  knowingly,  bath  no  excuse.  And  therefore 
the  Hebrews  use  to  oppose  jnn  'sin/  to  riiXf  *  ignorance ;' 
that  is,  the  issues  of  a  wicked  from  the  issues  of  a  weak 
mind :  according  to  that  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour ; '  If 
ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin^ ;"  that  is,  no  great  or 
very  unpardonable  sin.  Ignorance,  where  of  itself  it  is  no 
sin,  keeps  the  action  innocent;  but  as  the  principle  is  pol- 
luted, so  also  is  the  emanation. 


SECTION  VIII. 

PraUkal  Admee$  to  be  added  to  the  forgoing  Considerations. 

65.  h  Since  our  weak  nature  is  the  original  of  our  imperfec- 
tions and  sinful  infirmities,  it  is  of  great  concernment  that  we 
treat  our  natures  so,  as  to  make  them  aptly  to  minister  to  reli- 
gion but  not  to  vice.  Nature  must  be  preserved  as  a  servant, 
but  not  indulged  to  as  a  mistress ;  for  she  is  apt  to  be  petu- 
lant, and  after  the  manner  of  women. 


qiue  fftoivnt  grftvioni  ootcta 


Imperio  sexia  ■  ■• 

She  will  insult  impotently,  and  rule  tyrannically.  Natnre'a 
proFisions  Of  meat  and  drink  are  to  be  retrenched  and  mode- 
rate, that  she  may  not  be  luxuriant  and  irregular;  but  she 
ougbt  to  be  refreshed  so  as  to  be  useful,  and  healthful,  and 
cheerful,  even  in  the  days  of  expiation  and  sorrow;  For  he 
that  fasts  to  kill  his  lust,  and  by  fasting  grows  peevish,  which 
to  very  many  men  is  a  natural  effect  of  fasting,  and  was 

•  ComcBd.  ret.  Gr.  *  Junei,  iv.  17. 

y  John,  z.  41.  *  Ja? .  $,  135.  Roperli. 
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sadly  experimented  in  St.  Jerome,  hath  only  altered  the  sig- 
nification of  his  evil :  and  it  is  not  easily  known,  whether  the 
beast  that  is  wanton,  or  the  beast  that  is  corsed,  be  aptest  to 
gore ;  and  if  in  such  cases  the  first  evil  should  be  cured,  yef 
the  man  is  not. 

66.  But  there  are  in  nature  some  things,  which  are  the 
instruments  of  virtue  and  vice  too :  some  things,  which, of 
themselves  indeed,  are  culpable,  but  yet  such  which  do  mi- 
nister to  glorious  events,  and  such,  which  as  they  are  not 
easily  corrigible,  so  they  are  not  safe  to  be  done  away. 
**  Dabo  maxims  fam»  viros,  et  inter  admiranda  propositos, 
quos  si  quis  corrigit  delet.  Sic  enim  vitia  virtutibus  immixta 
sunt,  ut  illas  secum  tractura  sint  *."  If  the  natural  adger  of 
some  men  be  taken  off,  yon  will  also  extinguish  their  courage, 
or  make  them  unfit  for  government.  Vice  and  virtue  some^ 
times  go  together :  in  these  cases,  that  which  we  call  vicious, 
is,  in  many  degrees  of  it,  a  natural  infirmity,  and  must  be 
tempered  as  well  as  it  can  :  but  it  neither  can,  nor  indeed 
ought  to  be,  extinguished  :  and  therefore^  as  we  must  take 
care,  that  nature  run  not  into  extravagances;  so,  for  the 
unalterable  portions  of  infirmity,  they  ought  to  be  the  mat- 
ter of  humility  and  watchfulness,  but  not  of  scruple  and 
vexation.  However,  we  must  be  careful,  that  nature  be  not 
God's  enemy ;  for  if  a  vice  be  incorporated  into  our  nsr 
ture,  that  is,  if  our  natural  imperfections  be  changed  into 
evil  customs;  it  is  a  threefold  cord,  that  is  not  easily  broken; 
it  is  a  legiop  of  devils,  and  not  to  be  cast  out  without  a 
mighty  labour,  and  all  the  arts  and  conteqtions  of  th^  Spirit 
of  God. 

67.  II.  In  prosecution  of  this,  propound  to  thyself,  as 
the  great  business  of  thy  life,  to  fight  against  thy  passions. 
We  see  that  sin  is  almost  unavoidable  to  young  men,  be- 
cause passion  seizes  upon  their  first  years^  The  days  of  our 
youth  is  the  reign  of  passion ;  and  sin  rides  in  triumph  upon 
the  wheels  of  desire,  which  run  infinitely,  when  the  boy 
drives  the  chariot.  But  the  religion  of  a  Christian  is  ietnopen 
war  against  passion ;  and  by  the  grace  of  meekness,  if  we 
list  to  study  and  to  acquire  that,  hath  placed  us  in  the  regions 
of  safety. 

68.  III.  Be  not  uncertain  in  thy  resolutions,  or  in  choos- 

»  A.  GtUioi  19.  If.  et  17.  15. 
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iag  thy  state  of  life  i  because  all  uncertainties  of  tninA,  and 
▼agabond  resolutions^  leave  a  man  in  the  tyranny  of  all  his 
follies  and  infirmities:  every  thing  can  transport  him>  and  he 
can  be  forced  by  every  temptation )  alid  every  fancy,  or  new 
accident,  can  ruin  him.  He  that  is  not  resolved  andconstanti 
is  yet  in  a  state  of  deliberation ;  and  that  supposes  contrary 
appetites  to  be  yet.in  the  balance,  and  sin  to  be  as  strong  as 
grace.  But  besides  this,  there  are,  in  every  state  of  life, 
many  litde  things  to  be  overcome,  and  objections  to  be  mas- 
tered, and  proper  infirmities  adherent,  which  are  to  be  cured 
in  the  progression  and  growthof  aman»  and  after  experiment 
had  of  that  state  of  life  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  but  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  that  we  begin  speedily,  lest  we  have  no 
time  to  begin  that  work,  which  ought,  in  some  measure,  to 
be  finished  before  we  die. 

Dom,  quid  lis,  dobiUi,  jam  t^otes  eise  nihil  K 

He  that  is  uncertain  what  to  dp,  shall  never  do  any  thing 
well;  and  there  is  nojinfirmity  greater,  than  that  a  man 
shall  not  be  able  to  determine  himself  what  he  ought  to  do. 

69.  IV.  In  contentions  against  sin  and  infirmities^  let 
your  force  and  your  care  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  wall 
that  is  weakest,  and  where  it  is  most  likely  the  enemy  will 
assault  thee, — and  if  he  does,  that  he  will  prevail.  If  a  lustful 
person  should  bend  all  his  prayers  and  his  observalionsi 
against  envy,  be  hath  cured  nothing  of  his  nature. and  infirm- 
ity. Some  lusts  our  temper  or  our  interest  will  part  withal; 
but  our  infirmities  are  in  those  desires,  which  are  hardest  to 
be  mastered  :  that  is,  when  after  a  long  dispute,  and  perpe- 
tual contention,  still  there  will  abide  some  pertinacious  string 
of  an  evil  root;  when  the  lust  will  be  apt  upoii  all  occasions 
to  revert,  when  every  thing  can  give  fire  to  it,  and  every  heat 
^n  make  it  stir ;  that  is  the  scene  of  our  danger,  and  ought 
to  be  of  greatest  warfare  and  observation. 

70.  V.  He  that  fights  against  that  lust,  which  is  the  evil 
spring  of  his  proper  infirmities,  must  not  do  it  by  single  in- 
stances, but  by  a  constant  and  universal,  mortal  fight.  He 
that  does  single  spites  to  a  lust ;  as  he  that  opposes  now 
and  then  a  fasting  day  against  carnality,  or  some  few  alms 
against  oppression  or  covetousness,  will  find  that  these  sin- 

^  Uartiia.  f.  64. 
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gle  acts»  if  nothing  else  be  done,  can  do  nothing  bnt  cosen 
him :  they  are  apt  to  persnade  easy  p^ople,  that  they  hare 
done  what  is  in  them  to  core  their  infirmity,  and  that  their 
condition  it  good ;  but4t  will  not  do  any  thing  of  that  work, 
)vhither  they  ate  designed.  We  must  remember  that  inftrm- 
ities  aro  but  the  relics  and  remains  of  an  old  lust,  and  are 
not  cured  but  at  the  end  of  a  lasting  war.  They  abide  even 
after  the  conquest,  after  their  main  body  is  broken,  and  there- 
fore cannot  at  all  be  cured  by  those  light  TeKtatibus  and  pick- 
erings  of  single  actions  of  hostility. 

71.  VL  When  a  violent  temptation  assaults  thee,  remem- 
ber that  this  violence  is  not  without,  but  within.  Thou  art 
weak,  and  that  makes  the  burden  great.  Therefore  whatever 
advices  thou  art  pleased  to  follow  in  opposition  to  the  temp- 
tation without,  be  sure  that  thou  place  the  strongest  guards 
within,  and  take  care  of  thyself.  And  if  thou  dost  die,  or 
fall  foully,  seek  not  an  excuse  from  the  greatness  of  the 
temptation ;  for  that  accuses  thee  most  of  all :  the  bigger  the 
temptation  is,  it  is  true  that  oftentimes  thou  art  the  more  to 
blame ;  but  at  the  best,  it  is  a  reproof  of  thy  imperfect  piety. 
He  whose  religion  is  greater  than  the  temptation  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  yet  falls  in  the  temptation  of  a  thousand, 
sets  a  price  upon  God  and  upon  heaven ;  and  though  he  will 
not  sell  heaven  for  a  hundred  pounds, — ^yet  a  thousand,  he 
thinks,  is  a  worthy  purchase. 

72.  VII.  Never  think  that  a  temptation  is  too  strong  for 
thee,  if  thou  givest  over  fighting  against  it :  for  as  long  as 
thou  didst  continue  thy  contention,  so  long  it  prevailed 
not :  but  when  thou  yieldedst  basely,  or  threwest  away  thy 
arms,  then  it  foraged,  and  did  mischief,  and  slew  thee,  or 
wounded  thee  dangerously.  No  man  knows,  but  if  he  had 
stood  one  assault  mx>re,  the  temptation  would  have  left  him. 
Be  not  therefore  pusillanimous  in  a  great  trial :  it  is  certain 
thou  canst  do  all  that  which  God  requires  of  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  but  do  all  that  thou  canst  do.  • 

73.  VIII.  Contend  every  day  against  that,  which  trou- 
bles thee  every  day.  For  there  is  no  peace  in  this  war ;  and 
there  are  not  many  infirmities,  or  principles  of  failing,  greater 
than  weariness  of  well-doing;  for  besides  that  it  proclaims 
the  weakness  of  thy  resolution,  and  the  infancy  of  thy  piety, 
and  thy  undervaluing  religion,  and  thy  want  of  love,  it  is 
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aka  a  direct  yielding  to  the  enemy :  for  «nc6  the  greatest 
scene  of  infirmities  lies  in  the  manner  of  onr  piety,  he  that  is 
religions  only  by  uncertain  periods,  and  is  weary  of  his4uty, 
is  not  arrived  so  far  as  to  plead  the  infirmities  of  willing  peo^ 
pie ;  for  he  is  in  the  state  of  death  and  enmity. 

74.  IX.  He  that  would  master  his  infirmities,  must  do  it 
at  6od*s  rate^  and  not  at  his  own  :  he  must  not  start  back 
when  the  burden  pinches  him ;  not  refuse  his  repentances 
because  they  smart,  nor  omit  his  alms  because  they  are  ex*^ 
pensive  :  for  it  is  vain  to  propound  to  ourselvea  any  end, 
and  yet  to  decline  the  use  of  those  means,  and  instruments, 
without  which  it  is  not  to  be  obtained.  He  that  will  buy,  must 
take  it  at  the  seller's  price ;  and  if  Ood  will  not  give  thee 
safety  or  immunity,  but  upon  the  exchange  of  labour,  and 
contradictions,  fierce  contentions,  and  mortification  of  oar 
appetites;  we  must  go  to  the  cost,  or  quit  the  purchase. 

75.  X.  He  that  will  be  strong  in  grace,  and  triumph  in 
good  measures  over  his  infirmities,  must  attempt  his  remedy 
by  an  active  prayer.  For  prayer  without  labour  is  like  faith 
without  charity,  dead  and  ineffective.  A  working  faith,  and 
a  working  prayer,  are  the  great  instruments,  and  the  great 
exercise,  and  the  great  demonstration,  of  holiness  and  Christ* 
ian  perfection.  Children  can  sit  down  in  a  storm,  or  in  a 
danger,  and  weep  and  die  :  but  men  can  labour  against  it, 
and  struggle  with  the  danger,  and  labour  for  that  blessing 
which  they  beg.  Thou  dost  not  desire  it,  unless  thou  wilt 
labour  for  it.  He  that  sits  still  and  wishes,  had  rather  have 
that  thing  than  be  without  it ;  but  if  he  wiH  not  use  the 
means,  he  had  rather  lose  his  desire  than  lose  his  ease^  That 
is  scarce  worth  having,  that  is  not  worth  labouring, 

76.  XI.  In  all  contentions  against  sin  and  infirmity,  re- 
member that  what  was  done  yesterday,  may  be  done  to-day ; 
and  by  the  same  instruments  by  which  then  you  were  con^ 
queror,  you  may  also  be  so  in  every  day  of  temptation.  The 
Italian  general  that  quitted  his  vanity  and  his  employment, 
upon  the  sight  of  one  that  died  suddenly,  might,  upon  the 
same  consideration,  actually  applied  and  fitted  to  the  fancy, 
at  any  time  resist  his  lust  And  therefore  Epictetus  gives  it 
m  rule ;  Gavaroc  irp6  i^Oakjuiv  {(rrw  #oc  KaS*  'nfdpa»^'  kaX  ov-> 
^v  ovSlirorc  ravuvbv  ivdvfif ft^oy,  cvrt  ayav  iviOvfifitnig  riv6^. 
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*'  Let  death  be  always  before  thy  eyes,  aiid  then  thou  shalt 
never  desire  any  base  or  low  things  nor  desire  any  thing  too 
mnch  ^  :** — that  is,  the  perpetual  application  of  bo  great  a  con- 
sideration as  is  death,  is  certainly  the  greatest  endearment 
of  holiness  and  severity.    And  certain  it  is,,  that  at  some 
time  or  odier,  the  greatest  part  of  Christians  have  had  some 
horrible  apprehensions  of  hell,  of  death,  and  consequent  dam- 
nation ;  and  it  hath  put  into  them  holy  thoughts,  and  reso- 
lutions of  piety :  and  if  ever  they  were  in  a  severe  sickness^ 
and  did  really  fear  death,  they  may  remember  with  how 
great  a  regret  they  did  then  look  upon  their  sins ;  and  then 
they  thought  hea?en  a  considerable  interest,  and  hell  a  forr 
midable  state,  and  would  not  then  have  committed  a  sin  for 
the  purchase  of  the  world.    Now  every  man  hath  always  the 
same  arguments  and  endearments  of  piety  and  religion : 
heaven  and  hell  are  always  the  same  considerable  things ; 
and  the  truth  is  the  same  still :  but  then  they  are  considered 
most,  and  therefore  they  prevail  most ;  and  this  is  a  demon- 
stration that  the  arguments  themselves  are  sufficient,  and  would 
always  do  the  work  of  grace  for  us,  if  we  were  not  wanting  to 
ourselves.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  can  be  moved  by  any 
argument  in  the  world,  or  any  interest,  any  hope  or  any  fear, 
who  cannot  be  moved  by  the  consideration  of  heaven  and 
hell.  But  that  which  I  observe  is. this;  that  theargumentthat 
wisely  and  reasonably  prevailed  yesterday,  can  prevail  to-day, 
unless  thou  thyself  beest  foolish  and  unreasonable. 

77.  XII.  If  a  wicked  man  sins,  it  is  never  by  a  pitiable 
or  pardonable  infirmity,  but  from  a  state  of  death  that  it  pro- 
ceeds, or  will  be  so  imputed,  and  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  did. 
But  if  a  food  man  sins,  he  hath  the  least  reason  to  pretend 
infinnity  for  his  excuse,  because  he  hath  the  strength^,  of 
the  Spirit,  and  did  ma3ter  sin  in  its  strengths,  and  in  despite 
of  all  its  vigorousness  and  habit ;  and  therefore  certainly  can 
do  so  much  rather,  when  sin  is  weak  and  grace  is  strong. 
The  result  of  which  consideration  is  this,  that  no  man  should 
please  himself  in  his  sin,  because  it  is  a  sin  of  infirmity.  He 
that  is  pleased  with  it,  because  he  thinks  it  is  indulged  to 
him,  sins  with  pleasure,  and  therefore  not  of  infirmity ;  for 
that  is  ever  against  our  will,  and  besides  our  observation.  No 
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iKin  is  a  sin  of  infinnity,  unless  we  hate  it,  and  strive  against 
it.  He  that  bath  gotten  son^e  strength,  may  pretend  some 
inArmity :  but  he  that  hath  none,  is  dead. 

78.  XIII.  Let  no  man  think,  that  the  proper  evil  of  his 
age  or  state,  of  of  his  nation,  is,  in  the  latitude  and  nature  of 
it,  a  sin  of  a  pardonable  infirmity.  The  lusts  of  youth,  and 
the  covetousness  or  pride  of  old  age,  and  the  peevishness  of 
the  afflicted,  are  states  of  evil,  not  sins  of  infirmity :  for  it 
is  highly  considerable,  that  sins  of  infirmity  are  but  single 
ones.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  state  of  a  pardonable  in^ 
firmity.  If  by  distemper  of  the  body,  or  the  vanity  of  years, 
or  the  evil  customs  of  a  nation,  a  vice  does  creep  upon,  and 
seize  on,  the  man,  it  is  that  against  which  the  man  ought  to 
watch,  and  pray,  and  labour ;  it  is  a  state  of  Banger  and  temp^ 
tation.  But  that  must  not  be  called  infirmitv,  which  cor*^ 
rupts  nations  and  states  of  life;  but  that  only,  which/ in  sin- 
gle instances,  sufprises  even  a  watchful  person,  when  his 
guards  are  most  remiss. 

79.  XIV.  Whatsoever  sin  comes  regularly,  or  by  observ-. 
ntion,  is  not  to  be  excused  upon  the  pretence  of  infirmity ; 
but  is  the  indication  of  an  evil  habit.  Therefore,  hever  ad- 
mit a  sin  upon  hopes  of  excuse ;  for,  it  is  certain,  no  evil  that 
a  man  chooses,  is  excusable.  No  man  sins  with  a  pardon 
about  bis  neck.  But  if  the  sin  comes  at  a  certain  time,  it 
comes  from  a  certain  cause ;  and  then  it  cannot  be  infirm- 
ity :  for  all  sins  of  infirmity,  are  sins  of  chance,  irregular 
and  accidental. 

80.  XV.  Be  cnrious  to  avoid  all  proverbs  and  ptopofti- 
tions,  or  odd  sayings,  by  which  evil  life  is  encouraged,  and 
the  hands  of  the  spirit  weakened.  It  is  strange  to  consider 
what  a  prejudice  to  a  man's  understanding  of  things  is  a  con- 
trary ptoverb.  "  Can  aiiy  good  thing  come  out  Of  Galilee  ?" 
And  "  when  Christ  cotneth,  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is.'' 
— ^Two  or  three  proverbs  did,  in  despite  of  all  the  miracles, 
and  holy  doctrines,  and  rare  examples,  of  Christ,  hinder  many 
of  the  Jews  from  believing  in  him.  The  words  of  St.  Paul, 
misunderstood  and  worse  applied,  have  been  so  often  abused 
to  evil  purposes,  that  they  have  almost  passed  into  a  proverb- 
ial excuse ;  "  The  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do."  Such 
sayings  as  these,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  severest  measures  ;* 
and  all  such  senses  of  them,  which  are  enemies  to  holiness 
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of  life,  are  to  be  rejected,  because  they  are  against  the  wbol^ 
economy  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ.  But  a  proverb,  being  used  by  every  man,  is  supposed 
to  contain  the  opinion  and  belief,  or  experience,  of  mankind: 
and  then  that  evil  sepse  that  we  are  pleased  to  put  to  them, 
will  be  thought  to  be  of  the  same  authority.  I  have  heard 
of  divers  persons,  who  have  been  strangely  enticed  on  to 
finish  their  revqllings,  and  drunken  conventicles,  by  a  catch, 
or  a  piece  of  a  song,  by  a  humour,  and  a  word,  by  a  bold  say* 
ing,  or  a  common  proverb :  and  whoever  take  any  measures 
of  good  or  evil,  but  the  severest  discourses  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion, will  be  like  a  ship  turned  every  way  by  a  little  piece 
of  wood  ;  by  chance,  and  by  half  a  sentence,  because  they 
dwell  upon  the  water,  and  a  wave  of  the  sea  is  their  foun« 
dation. 

81.  XVI.  Let  every  man  take  heed  of  a  servile  will,  and 
a  commanding  lust :  for  he  that  is  so  miserable,  is  in  a 
state  of  infirmity  and  death ;  and  will  have  a  perpetual  need 
of  something  to  hide  his  folly,  or  to  excuse  it,  but  shall  find 
nothing.  He  shall  be  forced  to  break  his  resolution,  to  sin 
against  his  conscience,  to  do  after  the  manner  of  fools,  who 
promise  and  pay  not,  who  resolve  and  do  not,  who  speak  and 
remember  not,  who  are  fierce  in  their  pretences  and  designs, 
but  act  them  as  dead  men  do  their  own  wills.  They  make 
their  will,  but  die  and  do  nothing  themselves. 

82.  XVII.  Endeavour  to  do  what  can  never  be  done: 
that  is,  to  cure  all  thy  infirmities*  For  this  is  thy  victory, 
for  ever  to  contend :  and  although  Ood  will  leave  a  remnant 
of'  Canaanites  in  the  land  to  be  thy  daily  exercise,  and  en* 
dearment  of  care  and  of  devotion ;  yet  you  must  not  let  them 
alone,  or  entertain  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  But  when 
you  have  done  something,  go  on  to  finish  it :  it  is  infinite 
pity  that  any  good  thing  should  be  spent  or  thrown  away 
upon  a  lust :  but  if  we  sincerely  endeavour  to  be  masters  of 
every  action,  we  shall  be  of  most  of  them;  and  for  the  rest» 
they  shall  trouble  thee,  but  do  thee  no  other  mischief.  We 
must  keep  the  banks,  that  the  sea  break  not  in  upon  us ;  but 
no  man  can  be  secure  against  the  drops  of  rain,  that  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  all  mankind:  but  y^t  every  man  must  get 
as  good  shelter  as  he  can. 
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The  Prayer. 

I. 

O  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  mercy  and  holiness,  thou 
art  the  foontain  of  grace  and  strength,  and  thou  blessest  the 
sons  of  men  by  turning  them  from  their  iniquities ;  shew  the 
mightiness  of  thy  power  and  the  glories  of  Ay  grace,  by  giv- 
ing me  strength  against  all  my  enemies,  and  victory  in  all 
temptations,  and  watchfulness  against  all  dangers,  and  cau- 
tion in  all  difficulties,  and  hope  in  all  my  fears,  and  recollect 
tion  of  mind  in  all  distractions  of  spirit  and  fancy ;  that  I 
may  not  be  a  servant  of  chance  or  violence,  of  interest  or 
passion,  of  fear  or  desire,  but  that  my  will  may  rule  the  lower 
man,  and  my  understanding  may  guide  my  will,  and  thy  Holy 
Spirit  may  conduct  my  understanding;  that  in  all  conten- 
tions thy  Spirit  may  prevail,  and  in  all  doubts  I  may  choose 
the  better  part,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  contradictions,  and 
temptations,  and  infelicities,  I  may  be  thy  servant  infallibly 
and  unalterably.    Amen. 

II. 

Blessed  Jesu,  thou  art  our  high-priest,  and  encompassed 
with  infirmities,  but  always  withoutrsin ;  relieve  and  pity  me, 
O  my  gracious  Lord,  who  am  encompassed  with  infirmities, 
but  seldom  or  never  without  sin.  O  my  God,  my  ignorances 
are  many,  my  passions  violent,  my  temptations  ensnaring 
and  deceitful,  my  observation  littie,  my  inadvertencies  in- 
numerable, my  resolutions  weak,  my  dangers  round  about 
me,  my  duty  and  obligations  full  of  variety,  and  the  instances 
very  numerous  ;  O  be  thou  unto  me  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness, sanctification  and  redemption.  Thou  hast  promised 
thy  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him ;  let  thy  Spirit  help 
my  infirmities,  give  to  me  his  strengths,  instruct  me  with 
his  notices,  encourage  me  with  his  promises,  afBright  me 
with  his  terrors,  confirm  me  with  his  courage,  that  I,  being 
readily  prepared  and  furnished  for  every  good  work,  may 
grow  with  the  increase  of  God  to  the  full  measure  of  the 
stature  and  fulness  of  thee  my  Saviour ;  that '  though  my 
outward  man  decay  and  decrease,  yet  my  inner  man  may  be 
renewed  day  by  day ;'  that  my  infirmities  may  be  weaker, 
and  thy  grace  stronger,  and  at  last  may  triumph  over  the  de- 
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cays  of  the  old  man.  O  be  thou  pleased  to  pity  my  inflnni- 
ties,  and  pardon  all  those  actions  which  proceed  from  weak 
principles  ;  that  when  I  do  what  I  can,  I  may  be  accepted ; 
and  when  I  fail  of  that^  I  may  be  pitied  and  pardoned ;  and 
in  all  my  fights  and  necessities  may  be  defended  and  se- 
cured, prospered  and  conducted  to  the  regions  of  victory  and 
triumph,  of  strength  and  glory,  through  the  mercies  of  God, 
and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  blessed  communi- 
cation of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus.    Amen. 


CHAR   IX. 


OF   THE    EFFECT   OF   REPENTANCE,   VIZ.    REMISSION 

OF    SINS. 


SECTION  I. 

1.  The  law  written  in  the  heart  of  man  is  a  law  of  obedi- 
ence ;  which  because  we  prevaricated,  we  are  taught  another, 
which,  St.  Austin  says,  is  written  '  in  the  heart  of  angels :' 
''  Ut  nulla  sit  iniquitas  impunita,  nisi  quam  sanguis  Media- 
toris  expiaverit'.*'  For  God  the  Father  spares  no  sinner, 
but  while  he  looks  upon  the  face  of  his  Son :  but  that  in 
him  our  sins  should  be  pardoned,  and  our  persons  spared,  is 
as  necessary  a  consideration  as  any.  ''  Nemo  enim  potest 
ben6  agere  poenitenttam,  nisi  qui  speraverit  indulgentiam*.** 
To  what  purpose  does  God  call  us  to  repentance,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  invite  us  to  pardon?  It  is  the  state 
and  misery  of  the  damned,  to  repent  without  hope ;  and  if 
this  also  could  be  the  state  of  the  penitent  in  this  life,  the 
sermons  of  repentance  were  useless  and  comfortless,  God*s 
mercies  were  none  at  all  to  sinners,  the  institution  and  o£Bce 
of  preaching  and  reconciling  penitents  were  impertinent,  and 
man  should  die  by  the  laws  of  angels,  who  never  were  en- 
abled to  live  by  their  strength  and  measures ;  and  conse- 
quently, all  mankind  were  infinitely  and  eternally  miserable, 
lost  irrecoverably,  perishing  without  a  Saviour,  tied  to  a  law 
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too  hard  for  him,  and  Condemned  by  unequal  and  intolerable 
sentences. 

2.  Tertollian,  considering  that  Gbd  threatens  all  impeni- 
tent sinners,  argues  demonstratiFely :  ''  Neque  enim  commi- 
naretur  non  poenitenti,  si  non  ignosceret  delinqaentiV  If 
men  repent  not,  God  will  be  severely  angry ;  it  will  be  infi- 
nitely the  worse  for  us  if  we  do  not ;  and  shall  it  be  so  too  if 
we  do  repent  i  God  forbid.  '^  Frustra  mortaus  est  Christus, 
si  aliquos  vivificare  non  potest.  Mentitur  Johannes  Baptista, 
etdigito  Christum  etvoce  demonstrans,  'Ecce  agnus  Dei, 
ecce  qui  toUit  peccata  mundi/  si  sunt  adhuc  in  sasculo  quo- 
rum Christus  peccata  non  tulerit."^-''  In  vain  did  Christ  die, 
if  he  cannot  give  life  to  all.  And  the  Baptist  deceived  us 
when  he  pointed  out  Christ  unto  us,  saying,  *  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,'  if 
there  were  any  in  the  world,  whose  sins  Christ  hath  not 
borne  «." 

3.  But  God  by  the  old  prophets  called  upon  them,  who 
were  under  the  covenant  of  works  in  open  appearance,  that 
they  also  should  repent,  and  by  antedating  the  mercies  of 
the  Gospel,  promised  pardon  to  the  penitent ;  he  promised 
mercy  by  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  he  proclaimed  his  name 
to  be  mercy  and  forgiveness ;  he  did  solemnly  swear  he  did 
^not  desire  the  death. of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  should  repent 
and  live ;'  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  hath  respersed  every 
book  of  Holy  Scripture  with  great  and  legible  lines  of  mercy, 
and  sermons  of  repentance.  •  In  short,  it  was  the  sum  of  all 
the  sermonss,  which  were  made  by  those  whom  God  sent  with 
his  word  in  their  mouths,  that  they  should  live  innocenliy, 
or,  when  they  had  sinned,  they  should  repent  and  be  saved 
from  thdr  calamity  \ 

4.  But  when  Christ  came  into  the  world,  he  opened  the 
fountains  of  mercy,  and  broke  down  all  the  banks  of  restraint; 
he  preached  repentance,  offered  health,  gave  life,  called  all 
wearied  and  burdened  persons  to  come  to  him  for  ease  and 
remedy,  he  glorified  his  Father's  mercies,  and  himself  became 
the  great  instrument  and  channel  of  its  emanation.  He 
preached  and  commanded  mercy  by  the  example  of  God ; 
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be  made  his  rdiigion  that  he  taught,  to  be  wholly  mad*  up 
of  doing  and  receiving  good ;  this  by  faith,  that  by  charity. 
He  commanded  an  indefinite  and  unlimited  forgiTeneis  of 
our  brother,  repenting  after  injuries  done  to  us  serenty  times 
seven  times :  and  though  there  could  be  little  question  of 
that,  yet  he  was  pleased  to  signify  to  us,  that  as  we  needed 
more,  so  we  should  hare,  and  find,  more  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  God.  And  therefore,  he  hath  appointed  a  whole  order  of 
men,  whom  he  maintains  at  his  own  charges,  and  furnishes 
with  especial  commissions  ^  and  endues  with  a  lasting  power, 
and  employs  on  his  own  errand,  and  instructs  with  his  own 
Spirit ;  whose  business  is  '  to  remit  and  retain/  to  '  exhort 
and  to  restore,'  sinners  by  the  means  of  repentance,  and  '  the 
word  of  their  proper  ministry.'  '  Whose  soever  sins  ye  re* 
mit,  they  are  remitted ;'  that  is  their  authority :  and  their 
office  is, '  to  pray  all  men,  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled 
to  God.'  And,  after  all  this,  Christ  himself  labours  to  bring 
it  to  effect ;  not  only  assisting  his  ministers  with  the  gifts  of 
an  excellent  Spirit,  and  exacting  of  them  '  the  account  of 
souls  ;'  but,  that  it  may  be  prosperous  and  effectual,  himself 
intercedes  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  grace,  doing  for 
sinners  the  office  of  an  advocate  and  a  reconciler.  **  If  any 
man  sins,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father ;  and  he  is 
the  propitiation  for  all  our  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  ^ :"  and  therefore  it  is  not  only  the  matter  of  our  hopes, 
but  an  article  of  our  creed,  that  we  may  have  forgiveness  of 
our  sbis  by  the  Mood  of  Jesus.  '*  Qai  nullum  exoepit,  in 
Christo  donavit  omnia :"  '*  God  hath  excepted  none,  and 
therefore  in  Christ  pardons  all." 

6.  For  there  is  not  in  Scripture  any  catalogue  of  sins 
set  down,  for  which  Christ  died,  and  others  exdoded  from 
that  state  of  mercy.  All  that  believe  and  repent  shall  be 
pardoned,  if  they  'go  and  sin  no  more.*^-^'Deus  distinclio* 
nem  non  facit,  qui  misericordiam  suam  promisit  omnibus,  el 
relaxandi  licentiam  sacerdotibus  suis  sine  ulli  exceptiome 
concessit,"  said  St.  Ambrose :  ^  God  excepts  none,  but  hath 
given  power  to  his  mimstere  to  release  all,  absolutely^aU  '."— 
And  St.  Benmrd  argues  this  article  upon  the  account  of 
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those  excellent  etampled,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  bafh  coi^ 
signed  to  ns  in  Holy  Scripture.    "  If  Peter,  after  so  great  a 
fall,  did  arrive  to  such  an  eminence  of  sanctity,  hereafter  who 
shall  despair,  provided  that  hef  will  depart  from  his  ans "  V* 
For  that  Ood  is  ready  to  forgive  the  greatest  criminals  if 
they  repent,  appears  in  the  instances  of  Ahab  and  Manasses, 
of  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  thief  on  the  crosfe 
and  the  deprehended  adulteress,  and  df  the  Jews  themselteSj 
— ^who,  after  they  had  crucified  the  Lord  of  life,  were  by 
messengers  of  his  own  invited,  passionately  invited  to  repent, 
and  be  purified  with  that  blood,  which  they  had  Sacrilegious- 
ly and  impiously  spilt.  But,  concerning  this,  who  please  may 
read  St.  Austin  discoursing  upon  those  words; '  Mittet  crys- 
tallum  suum  sicnt  buccellas ;'  which,  saith  he,  mystically  re* 
present  the  readiness  of  God  to  break  and  make  contrite 
even  the  hearts  of  them,  that  have  been  hardened  in  impiety. 
^'Quo  loco  consistent  poenitentiam  agentes,  ibi  justi  non 
poterunt  stare/'  said  the  doctors  of  the  Jews:  "The  just 
and  innocent  persons  Shall  hot  be  able  to  stand  in  the  same 
place,  where  the  penitent  shall  be*.** — "Pacem,  pacem  remo- 
to  et  propinquo,  ait  Dominus,  ut  sanem  eum  !**  '*  Peace  to 
him  that  is  afar  oif,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lord, 
that  I  may  heal  him." — *  Prasponit  remotum :'  that  is  their 
observation ;  *  He  that  is  afar  off  is  set  before  the  other  ;'— 
that  is,  he  that  is  at  great  distance  from  God,  as  if  God  did 
use  the  greater  earnestness  to  reduce  him.  Upon  which  place 
iheir  gloss  adds ;  "  Magna  est  virtus  eorum  qui  poenitentiam 
agunt,  itaut  nulla  creatura  in  septo  illorum  consistere  queat :" 
''  So  great  is  the  virtue  of  them  that  are  true  penitents,  that 
no  creature  can  stand  within  their  enclosure.'*    And  all  this 
is  ftir  better  expressed  by  those  excellent  Words  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour;  ''There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  One  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  more  than  ovet  ninety-nine  just  persons,  that  need 
no  repentance  •.*' 

6.  I  have  been  the  longer  in  establishing  and  declaring 
the  proper  foundation  of  this  article,  upon  which  every  on^ 
can  declaim,  but  every  one  cannot  believe  it  in  the  day  of 
temptation ;  because  I  guess  what  an  intolerable  evil  it  is  to 
despair  of  pardon,  by  having  felt  the  trouble  of  some  very 

>*  In  foleoiiii  Petri  el  Paoli^  sar.  3.  "  G«mara  de  Sjii«dno«  e.  11.. 

*  Iiuke,  XV.  7. 
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great  feara.  And  this  i¥ere  thb  less  ueceBsary*  but  that  it  is 
too  commooly  true,  that  they  who  repent  least  are  most  coa- 
fident  of  their  pardon,  or  rather,  least  consider  any  reasons 
against  their  security:  but  when  a  man  truly  apprehends 
the  yileness  of  his  sin,  he  ought  also  to  consider  the  state 
of  his  danger,  which  is  wholly  upon  the  stock  of  what  is 
past ;  that  is,  his  danger  is  this,  that  he  knows  not  when, 
,or  whether,  or  upon  what  terms,  Ood  will  pardon  him  in  parw 
ticular*  But  of  this  I  shall  have  a  more  apt  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  following  periods.  For  the  present,  the  article 
in  general  is  established  upon  the  testimonies  of  tiie  greatest^ 
certainty. 


SECTION  II. 
Of  Pardon  of  Shu  committed  after  Baptism. 

7.  But,  it  may  be,  our  easiness  of  life,  and  want  of  disci- 
pline, and  our  desires  to  reconcile  our  pleasures  and  tempo- 
ral satis&ctions  with  the  hopes  of  hearen,  hath  made  us  apt 
to  swallow  all  that  seems  to  favour  our  hopes.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  some  Christian  doctors  have  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  repentance  with  greater  severity,  than  is  intimated 
in  the  premises.  For  all  the  examples  of  pardon,  consigned 
to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  nothing  to  us,  who  live  un- 
der the  New,  and  are  to  be  judged  by  other  measures.  And 
as  for  those  instances  which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
menty  and  all  the  promises  and  affirmations  of  pardon,:— they 
are  sufficiently  verified  in  that  pardon  of  sins,  which  is  first 
given  to  us  in  baptism,  and  at  our  first  conversion  to  Christ- 
ianity. Thus  when  St.  Stephen  played  for  his  persecutors, — 
and  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  on  his  uneasy  death-bed  of  the 
cross,  prayed  for  them  that  crucified  him, — ^it  can^nly  prove, 
that  these  great  sins  are  pardonable  in'  our  first  access  to 
Christ,  because  they,  for  whom  Christ  and  his  martyr  Sit« 
Stephen  prayed,  were  not  yet  converted, — and  so  were  to 
be  aaved  by  baptismal  repentance.  Then  the  power  of  the 
keys  is  exercised,  and  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  are  opened ; 
then  we  enter  into  the  covenant  of  mercy  and  pardon,  and 
promise  faith  and  perpetual  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  ; 
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.'and  upon  that  condition,  focgivenesa  is  promised  and  exlii^^ 
bited,  offered  and  consigned^  but  never  after :  for  it  is  ia 
Christi^ity  for  all  great  sins,  as  in  the  civil  law  for  theft. 
V  Qui  eft  mente  alienum  quid  contrectavit  ut  lucrifaceret,  ta- 
•  metai,  mutato  consilio,  id  Pomino  postea  reddidit,  fur  est: 
nemo  enim,  tali  peccato,  p<Bnitenti&  su&  noceus  esse  desinit," 
*8aid  Ulpian  and  Gaius  K  Repentance  does  not  here  tal^e  off 
the  punishment,  nor  the  stain.  And  so  it  seems  to  be  in 
Christianity,  in  which  every  baptized  person,  having  stipa* 
lated  for  obedience,  is  upon  those  terms  admitted  to  pardon, 
and  consequently,  if  he  fails  of  his  duty,  he  shall  fail  of  the 
grace. 

8.  But  that  this  objection  may  proceed  no  further,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  an  infinite  lessening  of  the  mercy  of  Gqd  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  confine  pardon  of  sins  only  to  the  font.  For 
that  even  lapsed  Christians  may  be  restored  by  repentance^ 
and  be  pardoned,  appears  in  the  story  of  the  '  incestuous 
Corinthian,'  and  the  precept  of  St.  Paul  to  the  spiritual 
man,  or  the  curate  of  souls.  ^'  If  any  man  be  overtaken  in 
a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  man  in  the  spi^ 
rit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself  lest  thou  alaa  be  tempt- 
ed^." The  Christian  might  fall,  and  the  Corinthian  did  so, — 
and  the  minister  himself,  he  whg  had  the  ministry  of  restitu* 
tion  and  reconciliation,  was  also  in  danger:  and  yet  they  all 
might  be  restored.  To  the  sam^,$ense  is  that  of  St.  James; 
"  Is  any  man  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  send  for  the  presby- 
ters of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him.  K^v  a/xiip- 
rioc  9v  TTiwoinKwg,  ^Although  he  was  a  doer  of  sins,'  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him'."  For  there  is  an  a&ic(a, '  a  sin'  that  is  not 
unto  death.  And  therefore  when  St.  Austin,  in  his  first 
book  'de  Sermone  Dei,'  had  said  that  there  is  some  sin  so 
great  that  it  cannot  be  remitted,  he  retriacts  his  words  with 
tills  clause ;  *'  addendum  fuit,"  See.  '^  I  should  have  added,  if 
in  so  great  perverseness  of  mind  he  ends  his  life.  For  we 
mnat  not  despair  of  the  worst  sinner,  we  may  not  despair  of 
any,  since  we  ought  to  pray  for  all." 

9.  For  it  is  beyond  exception  or  doubt,  that  it  was  the 
great  work  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  whole  New  Testament, 
to  engage  men  in  a  perpetual  repentance.   For  since  all  men 

p  L.  66.  D.  d«  fujrtis,  et  1.  1.  D.  de  /RdiUliQ  edicto. 
9  Gal.  fi.  1.  '  <|aiqes,  v.  15. 
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^0  sin,  all  men  most  repent,  or  dl  men  most  perish.  And 
▼ery  many  periods  of  Scripture  are  djrected  to  lapsed  Christ- 
ians, baptized  persons  falling  into  grievous  crimes,  calling 
them  to  repentance.  So  Simon  Peter  to  Simon  Magns :  Me 
rav6ii<rov  atro  mutfac, '  Repent  of  thy  wickedness ' ;'  and  to  the 
Corinthian  Christians  St.  Panl  urges  the  purpose  of  his  lega- 
tion ; '  We  pray  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Ood.' 
The  Spirit  of  God  reproved  some  of  the  Asian  churches  for 
foul  misdemeanours,  and  even.some  of  the  'angels,  the  Asian 
bishops,'  calling  upon  them  to  'return  to  their  first  love,' 
and  '  to  repent  and  to  do  their  first  works ;'  and  to  the  very 
Gnostics,  and  filthiest  heretics  he  gave  '  space  to  repent,'  and 
threatened  extermination  to  them,  if  they  did  not  do  it '  speed- 
ily V  For, 

10.  Baptism  is  etc  /tieravocav,  the  admission  of  us  to  the 
covenant  of  faith  and  repentance ;  or  as  Mark  the  An* 
choret  called  it,  ir^6i^tc  l<rn  trjc  furavolaCf '  the  introduc- 
tion to  repentance,'  or  that  state  of  life  that  is  full  of  labour 
and  care,  and '  amendment  of  our  faults ;'  for  that  is  the  best 
life  that  any  man  can  live :  and  therefore  repentance  hath 
its  progress  after  baptism,  as  it  hath  its  beginning  before : 
for  first '  repentance  is  unto  baptism/  and  then  *  baptism 
unto  repentance.'  And  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  church  had 
but  ill  provided  for  the  state  of  her  sons  and  daughters  by 
commanding  the  baptism  of  infants.  For  if  repentance  were 
not  allowed  after,  then  their  early  baptism  would  take  from 
them  all  hopes  of  repentance,  and  destroy  the  mercies  of  the 
Gospel,  and  make  it  now  to  all  Christendom  a  law  of  works 
in  the  greater  instances ;  because  since  in  our  infancy  we 
neither  need,  nor  can  perform,  repentance, — ^if  to  them  that 
sin  after  baptism,  repentance  be  denied,  it  is  in  the  whole 
denied  to  them  for  ever  to  repent ".  But  "  God  hath  pro- 
vided better  things  for  us,  and  such  which  accompany  saiva- 
tion." 

11.  For  besides  those  many  things  which  have  been  al- 
ready considered,  our  admission  to  the  holy  sacrament  6f  the 
Lord's  supper,  is  a  perpetual  entertainment  of  our  hopes :  be- 
cause then  and  there  is  really  exhibited  to  us  the  body  that 
was  broken,  and  the  blood  Uiat  was  *  shed  f<5r  remission  of 

*  Acts,  viii.  ti.  f  ApooaL  ii.  16.  5*  21. 

■  Vidt  Great  Exenptar,  put  1.  diic.  of  Baptiaai,  p.  175,  &e. 
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ikit :'  Btill  it  is  applied,  and  that  appliciatiotl  ^ould  not  l^ 
necessary  to  be  done  anew,  if  there  were  not  new  necessities ; 
and  still  we  are  invited  to  do  actions  of  repentance, '  to  esL^ 
amtne*  ourselves*  and  so  to  eat :'  all  which,  as  things  are 
ordered,  would  be  infinitely  useless  to  mankind,  if  it  did  not 
mean  pardon  to  Christians  falling  into  foul  sins  even  after 
baptism. 

12.  I  shall  add  no  more  but  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  tbi^ 
Ciorinihians ;  *'  Lest  when  I  come  again,  my  Ood  will  hum- 
ble me  among  you,  and  that  I  shall  bewail  many  who  havc^ 
nmied  ahready,  and  hare  not  repented  of  the  uncleanness, 
and  fornication,  and  lasciviousness,  which  they  hare  commit-* 
ted  *."  Bere  is  a  fierce  accusation  of  some  of  them,  for  the 
fotdest  and  the  basest  crimes;  and  a  reproof  of  their  not  re« 
penting>  and  a  threatening  them  with  censures  ecclesiastical 
I  suppose  this  article  to  be  sufficiently  concluded  from  the 
premises.  The  necessity  of  which  proof  they  only  will  best 
believe,  who  are  severely  penitent,  and  toll  of  apprehension 
and  fear  of  the  divine  anger,  because  they  have  highly  deserv- 
ed it.  However,  t  have  served  my  own  needs  in  it,  and  the 
need  of  those  whose  consciences  have  been,  or  shall  be,  so 
timorous  as  mine  hath  deserved  to  be.  But  against  the  uni- 
versality of  this  doctrine  there  are  two  grand  objections ;  the 
one  is  the  severer  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
church,  denying  repentance  to  some  kind  of  sinners  after 
baptism : — ^the  other,  the  usual  discourses  and  opinions  con- 
cerning the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  Uiese  I  shall 
give  account  in  the  two  following  sections. 


SECTION  III. 


Of  tke  Diffica^  of  abiaining  Pardon:  the  Doctrine  and 
Practice  of  the  Primitive  Church  in  this  Artiek. 

13.  NovATiANUS  and  Novatus  said,  that  the  church  had 
not  power  to  minister  pardon  of  sins,  except  only  in  baptism ; 
whidbt  proposition,  when  they  had  well  digested  and  consi- 
dered, they  did  thus  explicate*    That  there  are  some  capital 
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sins^  crying  and  dankorous,  into  which  if  a  Christian  did  fitf 
after  baptism,  the  church  hath  nothing  to  do  with  him,  she 
could  not  absolve  him. 

14«  This  opinion  of  theirs,  was  a  branch  of  the  elder  he- 
lesy  of  Montanus,  which  had  abused  TertuUikn,  who  fiercely 
declaims  against  the  decree  of  Pope  Zephyrinus  ^,  because, 
against  the  custom  of  his  decessors,  he  admitted  adulterers 
to  repentance,  while  at  the  same  time  he  refused  idqlaters 
and  murderers.  And  this  their  severity  did  not  seem  to.be^put 
upon  the  account  of  a  present  necessity,  or  their  own  zeal,  or 
for  the  avoiding  scandal,  or  their  love  of  holiness ;  but  upon 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  sentences  of  Scripture. 
An  old  man,  of  whom  Irenssus '  makes  mention,  said ;  **  Nan 
debemus  superbi  esse,  neque  reprehendere  veteres,  ne  fort^, 
post  agnitionem  Dei,  agentes  aliquid  quod  non  placet  Deo, 
remissionem  non  habeamus  ultri  delictorum,  et  ezcludamur 
k  regno  ejus :"  "  We  must  not  be  proud  and  reprove  our 
fathers,  lest,  after  the  knowledge  of  God,  we,  doing  some- 
thing that  does  not  please  God,  we  may  no  more  have  remis- 
sion of  our  sins,  but  be  excluded  from  his  kingdom.''  To  the 
same  purpose  is  that  canon  made  by  the  Gallic  bishc^ 
Itgainst  the  false  accusers  of  their  breUiren ;  '  ut  ad  ezitum 
ne  communicent :'  '  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
communion  or  peace  of  the  church,  no,  not  at  their  death/ — 
And  Pacianus,  bishop  of  Barcinona,  gives  a  severe  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Spanish  churches  even  in  his  time,  and 
of  their  refusing  to  admit  idolaters,  murderers,  and  adulte- 
rers to  repentance.  *'  Other  sins  may  be  cured  by  the  exercise 
of  good  works ;  but  these  three  kill  like  the  breath  of  a  basi- 
lisk, and  are  to  be  feared  like  a  deadly  arrow.  They  that 
were  guilty  of  such  crimes,  did  despair.  What  have  I  done 
to  you  i  Was  it  not  in  your  power  to  have  let  it  alone  ?  Did 
no  man  admonish  you  ?  Did  none  foretell  the  event?  Was 
the  church  silent  r  Did  the  Gospels  say  nothing  i  Did  the 
apostles  threaten  nothing  i  Did  the  priest  entreat  nothing  of 
you  i  Why  do  you  seek  for  late  comforts  i  Then  you  might 
have  sought  for  them,  when  they  were  to  be  had.  But  they 
that  pronounce  such  men  happy,  do  but  abuse  you  \" 

15.  This  opinion,  and  the  consequent  practice,  had  its 
fate  in  several  places  to  live  longer  or  die  sooner.    And  in 

'  De  Fadic.  c  5.  9.  >  Lili.  4.  c.  45.  »  Vuma,  ad  P«eBil. 
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Africa^  the  decree  of  Zeph3rrinu8«  for  the  admission  of  petii- 
teat  adulterers^  was  not  admitted  even  by  the  orthodox  and 
cathoiics;  but  they  dissented  placidly  and  modestly,  and 
governed  their  own  churches  by  the  old  severity.  For  there 
was  then  no  thought  of  any  necessity  that  other  chmrGhes 
should  obey  the  sanctions  of  the  Pope,  or  the  decrees  of  Rome, 
but  they  retained  the  old  discipline.  But  yet  the  piety  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  decree  of  Zephyrinus  prevailed  by 
little  and  little,  and  adulterers  were  admitted ;  but  the  se* 
verity  stuck  longer  upon  idolaters  or  apostates :  for  they  were 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  although  they 
should  afterward  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  name  of  Christ : 
and  for  this  they  pretended  the  words  of  St.  Paul ; ''  Non  pos-- 
sunt  adm»tti,  secundum  Apostolum  %"  as  St.  Cyprian  express- 
ly aflkms  ^ ;  and  the  same  is  the  sentence  of  the  first  canon 
of  the  council  of  Eliberis. 

16.  When  they  began  to  remit  of  this  rigour,  which  they 
did  in  or  about  St.  Cyprian's  time,  they  did  admit  these  great 
criminals  to  repentance  :  once ,  but  no  more ;  as  appears  in 
Tertttllian^  the  council  of  ^Eliberis,  the  synod  at  Syde  in 
Pamphylia  against  the  Messalians',  St.  Ambrose  ^  St.  Aus- 
tin, and.Macedonius*;  which  makes  it  suspicious  that  the 
words  of  Origen  are  interpolated,  saying,  *'  In  gravioribus 
criminibus,  semeltantiim  vel  rar6,  pcenitentiee  conceditur  lo- 
cus." But  once  or  but  seldom;  so  the  words  are  now;  but' 
the  practice  of  that  age  was  not  so  remiss,  for  they  gave  once 
and  no  more :  as  appears  in  the  foregoing  authors,  and  in  the 
eleventh  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Toledo.  For  as  St. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  affirms;  '*  Apparet,  sed  non  est,  poeni- 
tentia,  soape  petere  de  iis,  qu8B  ssepe  peccantur :"  '^  It  is  but 
a  seeimiig  repentance,  that  falls  often  after  a  frequent  re* 
turn''." 

17.  But  this  gentleness  (for  it  was  the  greatest  they  then 
had)  they  ministered  to  such  only  as  desired  it  in  their  health, 
and  in  the  days  in  which  they  could  live  the  lives  of  penitents, 
and  make  amends  for  their  folly.  For  if  men  had  lived  wick- 
edly, and'  on  their  death-beds  desired  to  be  admitted  to  re- 
pentance and  pardon,  they  refused  them  utterly ;  as  appears 

*•  St.  Cyprian,  ep.  52.  ®  Heb.  ri.  4—6.        <*  Ubi  «npnu 

•  DePceait.  '  Cm.  7.  '  UU. «.  de  Pceoit  o.  10. 
^  Ep.  54.  >  £p.  53.  Horn.  15.  in  2.5.  cap.  LeVit. 

*  Siromat.  lio.  9» 
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in  that  excellent  epistle*  of  St  Cyprian  to  Antonianui  t  "  PMr 
hibendos  omntno  censnimus  i  ape  commnnionia  et  pacia*  si  ia 
infirmitate  atque  periculo  ccsperint  deprecari ;"  "  At  no  hand 
are  those  to  be  admitted  to  chorchK^mmnnion^  who  re* 
pent  only  in  their  danger  and  weakness/'  becanse  "  not  re- 
pentance of  their  fault,  but  the  hasty  warning  of  inatant  or 
approaching  death  compelled  them :  neither  is  he  worthy  in 
death  to  receive  the  comfort,  who  did  not  think  he  was  to 
die/'  And  consequently  to  this  seyerity»  in  his  sermon  '  de 
Lapsis/  he  advises  that "  every  man  should  confess  his  sin» 
while  his  confession  can  be  admitted,  while  his  satis&e* 
tion  may  be  acceptable,  and  his  pardon  ratified  by  Ood/'-*— 
The  same  was  decreed  by  the  fathers  in  the  synod  of  Aries  "'• 

18.  This  was  severe,  if  we  judgeof  it  by  the  numners  and 
propositions  of  the  present  age.  But  iniquity  did  so  abound^ 
and  was  so  far  from  being  cured  by  this  severe  discipline, 
that  it  made  this  discipline  to  be  intolerable  and  useless. 
And  therefore  even  from  this  also  they  did  quickly  retire. 
For  in  the  time  of  Innocentius  ^  and  St.  Austin>  they  began 
not  only  to  impose  penances  on  dying  penitents,  but  even 
after  a  wicked  life  to  reconcile  them.  They  then  first  began 
to  do  it :  but  as  it  usually  happens  in  first  attempts,  and  in- 
solent actions^  they  were  fearful,  and  knew  not  the  event,  and 
would  vrarrant  nothing.  "  To  hinder  them  that  are  in  peril 
of  death,  from  the  use  of  the  last  remedy,  is  hard  and  impious  ; 
but  to  promise  any  thing  in  4o  late  a  cure  is  temerarious :" 
so  Sal vian : — and  St.  Chrysostom  to  Theodorus  would  not 
have  such  persons  despaired,  so  neither  nourished  up  by 
hope  :  only  it  is  better, '  nihil  inexpertum  relinquere  quim 
morientem  nolle  curare/' ''  to  try  every  way,  rather  than  that 
the  dying  penitent  should  iail  for  want  of  help/'  But  Isidore 
said  plainly,  *'  He  who  living  wickedly,  repents  in  the  timo 
of  his  deadly  as  his  damnation  is  uncertain,  so  his  pardon  is 
doubtful." 

19.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  indulgence,  and  easi- 
ness of  doctrine*  that  had  as  yet  entered  into  the  church ;  but 
now  it  was  tumbling,  and  therefore  could  not  stop  here,  but 
presently,  down  went  all  severity.  All  sinners,  and  at  all 
times,  and  as  often  as  they  would,  might  be  admitted  to  re- 
pentance and  pardon,  whether  they  could  or  could  not  per- 

'  BpUt.  5f.  ■  Arelat.  1.  •.  f3.  ■  losoeeBt.  wj^mL  id  Esapv.* 
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fonyi  the  stations  ai^d  injunctions  of  the  penitents ;  aiid  this 
took  off  the  edge  of  piiblic  and  ecclesiastical  repentance ; 
and  to  this  succeeded  private  Fq[>entance,  where  none  bnt 
God  and  tiie  priest  were  witnesses ;  ai|d  because  this  was  a 
recesidon  fropi  the  old  disciplines  and  of  itself  an  abuse,  or 
but  the  relics  of  discipline  at  the  best,  and  therefore  not  ne« 
cessary  because  it  was  but  an  imperfect  supply  of  something 
that  was  better, — this  also  is  in  some  places,  laid  aside ;  in 
others,  too  much  abused.    But  of  that  in  its  place* 

20.  Bat  now  that  I  may  give  an  account  concerning  the 
first  severity:  concerning  their  not  admitting  those  three 
sorts  of  criminals  to  repentance*  but  denying  it  to  none  else, 
I  consider,  1.  That  there  is  no  place  of  Scripture,  that  was 
pretended  to  exclude  those  three  capital  sins  from  hopes  of 
pardon.  For  one  of  them  there  was,  of  which  I  shall  give 
account  in  the  following  periods  ° :  but  for  murder  and  adul- 
tery there  were  very  many  authorities  of  Scripture  to  prove, 
them  pardonahle,  but  none  to  prove  them  unpardonable.  2* 
What  can  be  pretended  why  idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery, 
should  be  less  pardonable,  if  repented  of,  than  incest,  trea- 
8on»  heresy,  sodomy,  or  sacrilege  ?  These  were  90t  denied ; 
and  yet  some  of  them  i^re  greater  criminals  than  some  that 
were :  but  the  value  is  set  upon  crimes  as  men  please.  .  3. 
That,  even  in  these  three  cases,  the  church  did  allow  repent- 
ance in  the  very  beginning,  appears  beyond  exception  in  Ire- 
nseus  ^,  who  writes  concerning  the  women  seduced  by  the 
heretic  Mark,  and  so  guilty  of  both  adulteries,  carnal  and 
spiritual,  that  they  were  admitted  to  repentance,  4t  St. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  a£Srms  indefinitely,  concerning  all 
per^Qns  lapsed  after  baptism,  that  they  may  be  restored  and' 
pardoned.  'lorlov  julv  rot  rode  ftcra  rh  \(An^v  roig  afiagrif 
^btun  TtepiTrtmoifTac,  roirrouc  ttwu  ro^c  ireuScvo/u^vovc*  tIl  fdv  yif^ 
vpoeptprfqQivra  a^ef^n,  rd  Si  hnrfiv6fuva  hcKaOatptrai,  *'  They 
that  faU  into  sins  after  baptism,  must  be  chastened  r  for 
those  things  which  were  committed  before  baptism,  are  par« 
doned,  but  they  which  are  committed  afterward,  are  to  be 
pureed  "1.^  For  it  is  certain,  that  God  did  not  shut  up  the 
fountain,  which  he  opened  in  baptism :  then  he  smote  the 

•  Sert.  4. 
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rock,  and  tlie  stream  flowed  oqt,  and  it  became  a  river,  ancl 
ran  in  dry  places.  5.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that,  in 
Egypt,  it  was  very  ordinary  to  admit  lapsed  persons,  and 
even  idolaters,  to  repentance,  because  of  the  strange  levity  of 
the  nation. — and  that  even  the  bishops  did,  at  the  coming  of 
Adrianus  the  emperor,  devote  themselves  to  Serapis.  "  Uti 
qui  Serapim  colunt,  Christiani  sunt :  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi, 
qoi  se  Christi  episcopos  dicnnt:"  so  the  Emperor  testifies  in 
his  letters  to  Servianu8^  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  was  part  of  their  persuasion  that  they  might  lawfully  do 
it,  or  that  it  was  solemn  and  usual  so  to  do ;  but  that,  to  avoid 
persecution,  they  did  choose  rather  to  seem  inconstant  and 
changeable  than  to  be  killed, — especially  in  that  nation, 
which  was  '  tota  levis  et  pendula,  et  ad  omnia  fams  momenta 
volans'  (as  these  letters  say), '  light  and  inconstant,  tossed 
about  with  every  noise  of  fame  and  variety.'  Tliese  bishops* 
after  the  departure  of  Ceesar,  without  peradveature,  d^d, 
many  of  them,  return  to  their  charges,  and  they  and  their 
priests  pardoned  each  other ;  just  as  the  '  Libellatici'and  the 
''Thurificati*  did,  in  Carthage  and  all  Africa,  as  St.  Cyprian  re- 
lates. 6.  In  Ephrem  Syrus  there  is  a  form  of  confession  and 
of  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  foul  sins  :  '^Xayx^frdnn  hr\  rvtc 
afiaprrtatc  fiov,  race  aScjcfaic>  rate  irXcovc^foiCt  rate  KorakaXku^, 
raiq  ac(rxpoXo7{aic :  "  Have  mercy  on  my  sins,  my  injustices, 
my  covetousness  (which  some  render  vmatwdt  lusis),  my 
sidulteries  and  fornications,  my  idle  and  filthy  speakings.** 
— If  these  after  baptism  are  pardonable,  '  Quid  non  spere- 
mus  r  the  former  severity  must  be  understood  not  to  be  their 
doctrine  but  their  discipline. 

21.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said  concerning  their  giving 
repentance  but  to  those,  whom  they  did  admit  after  baptism ; 
— we  find  it  expressly  affirmed  by  the  next  ages,  that  the  pur*, 
pose  of  their  fathers  was  only  for  discipline  and  caution.  So 
St.  Austin :  **  The  church  did  cautiously  and  healthfully  pro- 
vide, that  penitents  should  but  once  be  admitted,  lest  a  fire- 
quent  remedy  should  become  contemptible;  yet  who  dares 
say.  Why  do  ye  again  spare  this  man,  who,  after  his  firsC  re- 
pentance, is  again  entangled  in  the  snares  of  sin  *  F' 

22.  So  that  whereas  some  of  them  use  to  say  of  certain 
sins,  that '  after  baptism,  or  after  the  first  relapse,  they  are 

'  Apod  Spartian.  ■  ^bt.  54. 
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WiipardonabIe>' — we  must  know,  that  in  the  style  of  the 
church, '  anpmrdonable'  signified  such,  to  which,  by  the  dis- 
cipline and  customs  of  the  churchy  pardon  was  not  minis- 
tered. They  were  called  '  unpardonable,'  not  because  God 
would  not  pardon  them,  but  because  he  alone  could:  this 
we  learn  from  those  words  of  Tertullian,  '*  Salvft  ill&  pceni- 
tentiflB  specie  post  fidem,  que  aut  levioribos  delictis  veniam 
ab  episcopo  consequi  poterit,  aut  majoribus  et  irremissibili- 
bus  k  Deo  solo."  The  lighter  or  lesser  sins  might  obtain  par- 
don from  the  ministry  of  the  bishop ; 

Hoc  ntjs  6st ;  ipti  esUra  mando  Deo ; 

The  greatest  and  the  unpardonable  oould  obtain  it  of  God 
alone  :  so  that  when  they  did  deny  to  absolve  some  certain 
criminals  after  baptism,  or  after  a  relapse,  they  did  not  afr 
film  the  sins  to  be  unpardonable,  as  we  understand  the  word* 
Novatus  himself  did  not ;  for,  as  Socrates* reports,  he  wrote 
to  all  the  churches  every  where,  that  they  should  not  admit 
them,  that  had  sacrificed,  to  the  mysteries;  oAXa  irporplirccv 
plv  avrovc  eic  /ifravoiov,  rjv  Si  tFvyxwfi^iv  hnrpiTruv  dt^ 
Ttf  SvvofUwi^  Kol  i^ovalap  txovri  avy\(btfptiv  ofiaprfifiaTa,  *  but 
to  exhort  them  to  repentance,  and  yet  to  leave  their  pardon 
and  absolution  to  him  who  is  able,  and  hath  authority,  to  forr 
give  sins.' — And  the  same  also  was  the  doctrine  of  Acesius, 
his  great  disciple ;  for  which  Constantine  in  Eusebius  re- 
proved him.  Some  single  men  have  despaired,  but  there 
was  never  any  sect  of  men  that  sealed  up  the  divine  Qiercy 
by  the  locks  and  bars  of  despair,  much  less  did  any  good 
Christians  ever  do  it* 

23.  And  this  we  find  expressly  verified  by  the  French 
bishops  in  a  synod  there  held  about  the  time  of  Pope  Zephy- 
rinus.  **  Pcenitentia  ab  his,  qui  dsemonibus  *  umctificant, 
agenda  ad  diem  mortis,  non  sine  spe  tamen  remissionis,  quan^ 
ab  eo  plan^  sperare  debebunt,  qui  ejus  largitatem  et  solus 
obtinet,  et  tarn  dives  misericordisB  est  ut  nelfci?  desperet :'' 
"  Although  the  criminal  must  do  penance  to  his  dying  day 
(that  is,  the  church  will  not  absolve,  or  admit  him  to  her  com- 
munion), yet  he  must  not  be  without  hope  of  pardon,  which 
yet  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  church,  but  from  him, 
who  is  so  rich  in  mercy,  that  no  man  may  despair :"  and  not 

Lib.  i.  etp.  14.  *  Saorifieaal,  poUitf  ltg«d> 
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long  after  this,  St.  Cyprian  aaid* ''  Though  we  leave  them  in 
their  separation  from  us,  yet  we  have  and  do  exhort  them  to 
repent,  if  by  any  means  they  can  receive  indulgence  from 
him  who  can  perform  it '." 

34.  Now  if  it  be  inquired,  what  real  effect  this  bad  upon 
the  persons  or  souls  of  the  offending,  lehtpeing  parsons ; — 
the  consideration  is  weighty  and  material.  For  to  say  the 
church  could  not  absolve  such  persons,  in  plain  speaking 
seems  to  mean,  that  since  the  church  ministers  nothing  of 
her  own,  but  is  the  minister  of  the  divine  mercy, — she  had 
no  commission  to  promise  pardon  to  such  persons.  If  Grod 
had  promised  pardon  to  such  criminals^  it  is  certain  the 
church  was  bound  to  preach  it ;  but  if  she  could  not  declare, 
preach,  or  exhibit,  any  such  promise,— then  there  was  no 
such  promise  ;  and  therefore  their  sending  them  to  Ood  wkB 
but  a  put-off,  or  a  civil  answer,  saying,  that  God  might  do  it 
if  he  please,  but  he  had  not  signified  his  pleasure  concern- 
ing them,  and  whether  they  who  sinned  so  foully  after  bap- 
tism, were  pardonable,  was  no  where  revealed ; — and  there- 
fore, all  the  ministers  of  religion  were  bound  to  say,  they 
were  unpardonable, — that  is,  God  never  said  he  would  par- 
don them, — ^which  is  the  full  sense  of  the  word  'unpardona- 
ble/ For  he  that  says,  any  sin  is  '  unpardonable,'  does  not 
mean,  that  God  cannot  pardon  it,  but  that  he  will  not, — or 
that  he  hath  not  said,  he  will. 

26./ And  upon  the  same  account  it  seemed  unreasonable 
to  St.  Ambrose,  that  the  church  should  impose  penances,  and 
net  release  the  penitents.  He  complained  of  the  Novatians 
for  so  doing;  "Cum.utique,  veniam  negando,  incentivum 
aufarant  pcenitenlise  '.''  The  penitents  could  h^ve  little  en- 
couragement to  perform  the  injunctions  of  their  confessors, 
when,  after  they  had  done  them,  they  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  church's  communion.  And  indeed  the  case  was  hard, 
when  it  should  be  remembered,  that  whatsoever  the  church 
did  bind  on  earth  was  bound  in  heaven,  and  if  they  retained 
them  below,  God  would  do  so  above  ;and  therefore  we  find  in 
Scripture  that  Sovvai fierivinav,  'to  givexepentance' — (being 
the  purpose  of  Christ's  coming,  and  the  grace  of  the  Gospel), 
does  mean,  'to  give  the  effect  of  repentance,' — that  is,  par* 

>  EpUt  31.  Qoof  •epintot  a  Dobts  derelioqaunos,  &e. 
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dbiu  And  einee  (3od*a  method  ia  BQch  (fos  by  giving  the 
giace,  smd  admittiiig  us  to  do  tke  duty,  be.  consequently 
brings  us  to  thai  aseroyp  which  is  the  end  of  that  duty),  it  is 
.fit,  that  such,  should  also  be  the  method  of  the  church. 

26L  For  the  balancing  of  this  cooside ration,  we  are  fur- 
ther to  consider,  that  though  the  dliurch  had  power  to  par^ 
don  in  all  things,  where  Ood  had  declared  he  would,  yet 
heoause  in  some  sins  the  maliee  ^praa  so  great,  the  scandal  se 
imioienhle,  the  eflOsci  so  wischieYQns^  the  nature  ckf  them  so 
contradictory  to  the  exodlent  laws  of  Christianity,  the  church 
iuany  times  could  not  give  a  c(unpetent  judgment,  whether 
any  man,  that  had  committed  great  sins,  had  made  his 
amends,  and  done  a  sufficient  penance :  and  the  church,  not 
knowing  whether  their  repentance  wad  worthy  and  acceptable 
to  God,  she  conld  not  pronounce  their  pardon,  that  is^  she 
oould  not  tell  them,  whether  upon  tl^ose  terms  Qod  had  or 
would  pardon  them,  in  the  poresent  disposition. 

S7«  For  afibev  great  crimes,  the  state  of  a  sinner  is  very  de* 
plorable  1^  reason  of  his  uncertain  pardon ;  not  that  it  is  un» 
oertain,  whether  Ood  will  pardon  the  truly  penitent,  but  that 
it  is  uncertain  who  is  so;  and  all  the  ingredients  into  the 
judgment  that  is  to  be  made,  are  suoh  things  which  men 
cannot  well  discern ;  they  cannot  tell  in- what  measures  Qod 
will  exac^  the  rep^itance,  what  sonow  is  sufficient,  what 
fruits  acceptable,  what  is  expiatory,  and  what  rejected ;  acr 
eosding  to  the  saying  of  Solomon,  ''Who  can  say,  I  have 
made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pore  from  my  sin  '  f"  They  caa^ 
not  teU  how  long  Qod  will  forbear^  at  what  time  his  anger 
is  final,  and  when  he  will  refuse  to  hear,  or  what  aggrava* 
tions  of  the  crime  Cbd  looks  on ;  nor  can  they  make  an  esm 
timate  which  is  greater,  the  example  of  the  sin,  or  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  punishment.  And  therefore,  in  such  great 
cases,  the  church  had  reason  to  refuse  to  give  pardon,  which 
she  could  minister  neither  certainly,  nor  prudently,  nor  (aa 
the  case  then  stood)  safely,  or  piously. 

28.  But  yet  she  enjoined  penances,  that  is,  all  the  solem* 
nities  of  repentance,  and  to  diem  the  sinners  stood  bound  in 
earth,  and  consequently  in  heaven  (according  to  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour),  but  she  bound  them  no  further.  She  in* 
tended  charity  and  relief  to  them,  not  ruin  and  death  eternal. 

o  2 
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On  this  she  had  no  direct  power ;  and  if  the  penitents  wet€ 
obedient  to  her  discipline,  then  neither^could  they  be  pre* 
judiced  by  her  indirect  power,  she  sent  them  to  God  for  par- 
don, and  made  them  to  prepare  themselves  accordingly. 
Her  injunction  of  penances  was  medicinal,  and  her  refusing 
to  admit  them  to  the  communion,  was  an  act  of  caution 
fitted  to  the  present  necessities  of  the  church.  *'  Nonnulli 
ide6  pbscunt  poenitentiam,  ut  statim  sibi  reddi  communio- 
nem  velint.  Hi  non  tarn  se  solvere  cupiunt,  quim  sacerdo- 
tem  ligare :"  ''  Some  demand  penances,  that  they  may  have 
speedy  communion.  These  do  not  so  much  desire  them- 
selves to  be  loosed,  as  to  have  the  priest  bound  * ;"  that  is^ 
Buch  hasty  proceedings  do  not  any  good  to  the  penitent, 
but  much  hurt  to  him  that  ministers.  This  the  primitive 
church  avoided ;  and  this  was  the  whole  effect,  which  that 
discipline  had  upon  the  souls  of  the  penitents.  Biit  for  their 
doctrine  St  Austin  is  a  sufficient  witness  :  "  Sed  neque  de 
ipsis  criminibus  quamlibet  magnis  remittendis,  in  sanct&  ec- 
clesift  Dei  desperanda  est  misericordia  agentibus  poeniten- 
tiam secundum  modum  sui  cuj usque  peccati :"  ''They  ought 
not  to  despair  of  God's  mercy,  even  to  the  greatest  sinnerSi 
if  they  be  the  greatest  penitents,  that  is,  if  they  repent  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  their  sins  \"  Only  in  the  making 
their  judgments  concerning  the  measures  of  repentance, 
they  differed  from  our  practices.  Ecclesiastical  repentance 
and  absolution^  were  not  only  an  exercise  of  the  duty,  and 
an  assisting  of  the  penitent  in  his  return,  but  it  was  also  % 
warranting  or  ensuring  the  pardon;  which  because  in  many 
cases,  the. church  could  not  so  well  do,  she  did  better  in  nc^ 
undertaking  it ;  that  is,  in  not  pronouncing  absolution. 

29.  For  the  pardon  of  sins  committed  after  baptism,  not 
being  described  in  full  measures ;  and  though  it  be  suffi- 
ciently signified,  that  any  sin  may. be  pardoned,  yet  not 
being  told  upon  what  conditions  this  or  that  great  one  shall, 
— the  church  did  well  and  warily  not  to  be  too  forward :  for 
as  St.  Paul  said,  ''I  am  conscious  to  myself  in  nothing,  yet 
I  am  not  hereby  justified ;"  so  we  may  Giay  iu  repentance, "  I 
have  repented,  and  do  so,  but  I  am  not  hereby  justified  ;*' 
because  that  is  a  secret,  which  until  the  day  of  judgment, 
we  shall  not  understand :  for  every  repenting  is  not  suffiicient. 

•  SU  Ambrot.  lib.  S.  d«  Porait.  e.  9^  ^  Biichir.  6. 
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He  that  repents  worthily^  let  his  sin  be  what  it  will,  shall 
certainly  be  pardoned ;  but  after  great  crimes  who  does  re^ 
pent  worthily,  is  a  matter  of  harder  judgment  than  the  man<- 
ners  of  the  present  age  will  allow  us  to  make ;  and  so  secret, 
that  they  thought  it  not  amiss  very  often  to  be  backward  ia 
pronouncing  the  criminal  absolved. 

30k  Bat  then,  all  this  whole  afiair  must  needs  be  a  mighty 
arrest,  to  the  gaieties  of  this  sinful  age.  For  although 
Christ's  blood  can  expiate  all  sins,  and  his  Spirit  can  sanc- 
tify all  sinners,  and  his  church  can  restore  all  that  are  capa* 
ble; — yet,  if  we  consider  that  the  particulars  of  every 
naughty  man's  case  are  infinitely  uncertain;  that  there 
are  no  minute-measures  of  repentance  set  down  after  bap^ 
tism,  that  there  are  some  states  of  sinners  which  God  does 
reject;  that  the  arrival  to  this  state  is  by  parts,  and  un<* 
determined  steps  of  progression;  that  no  man  can  tell, 
when  any  sin  begins  to  be  unpardonable  to  such  a  person ; 
and  that  if  we  be  careless  of  ourselves,  and  easy  in  our  judg- 
ments, and  comply  with  the  false  measures  of  any  age,  wd 
may  be  in  before  we  are  aware,  and  cannot  come  out  sd 
soon  as  we  expect;  and  lastly,  if  we  consider  that  the  pri- 
knitive  and  apostolical  churches, — who  best  knew  how  to 
estimate  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  requisites  of  re* 
pentance,  and  the  malignity  and  dangers  of  sin, — did  not 
promise  pardon  so  easily,  so  readily,  so  quickly,  as  we  do; 
we  may  think  it  fit  to  be  more  afraid  and  more  contrite, 
more  watchful  and  more  severe. 

31 «  I  end  this  with  the  words  of  St.  Jerome*;  *'Cuni 
beatus  Daniel,  prcescius  futurorum,  de  sententia  Dei  dubi<^ 
iet,  rem  temerariam  faciunt,  qui  audacter  peccatoribus  indul- 
gentiam  poUicentur ;''  '' Though  Daniel  could  foretell  fhturd 
things,  yet  he  durst  not  pronounce  concerning  the  king,  whe- 
ther God  would  pardon  him  or  no ;  it  is  therefore  a  great 
rashness,  boldly  to  promise  pardon  to  them  that  have  sinned.'' 
That  is,  it  is  not  to  be  done  suddenly ;  according  to  the  cau- 
tion which  St  Paul  ^  gave  to  the  bishop  of  Ephesus  :  "  Lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man ;" — that  is,  absolve  him  not  with- 
out great  trial,  and  just  dispositions. 

32.  For  though  this  be  not  at  all  to  be  wrested  to  a 
suspicion,  that  the  sins  in  their  kind  are  not  pardonable, 

«  A4  Dan.  ^  1  Tim.  r.  9S. 
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yctthogfitf  Ithalimakeunofit;  tint  God  who  only  liatli 
tlie  power,  he  onlj  can  make  the  jodgmeiit,  whether  the  sin- 
Bor  be  a.  worthy  penitent  or  not.  For  there  being  no  expteae 
atipalation  oude  coooeming  the  degreea  of  repentance,  no 
*taxa  pcBnitenttaiia,'  'penitential  tablea'  and  canons  oon« 
signed  by  Ood,  it  cannot  be  told  by  nan,  when,  after  great 
sins  and  a  long  iniquity,  the  unhappy  man  shall  be  restored, 
because  it  wholly  depends  upon  the  divine  acceptance. 

33.  In  ssMtUer  offences,  and  the  sddom  returns  of  sin  in** 
tervening  in  a  good  or  a  probable  life,  the  curates  of  souls 
may  make  sale  and  prudent  judgments.  But  when  the  case 
is  highy  and  the  sin  is  clamorous,  or  scandalous,  or  habitual, 
they  ought  not  to  be  too  easy  in  speaking  peace  to  such 
persons,  to  whom  God  hath  so  fiercely  threatened  death 
eterual.  But  to  hold  their  hands,  may  p<Misibly  increase  the 
sorrow,  and  contrition^  and  fear,  of  the  penitent  and  retnni^ 
ing  man,  and  by  that  means  make  him  the  surer  of  it.  But 
it  b  too  great  a  confidence  and  presumption  to  dispense 
God's  pardon,  or  the  king's,  upon  easy  terms,  and  without 
their  commission. 

34.  For  since  all  the  nile  and  measures  of  dispensing 
i^  is  by  analogies  and  proportions,  by  some  reason,  and 
much  conjecture;  it  were  b&tter,  by  being  restrained  in  the 
ministries  of  iavour,  to  produce  fears  and  watchfulness, 
csrefulnsss  and  godly  sorrow,  than  by  an  open  hand  to  make 
sinners  bold  and  many,  confident  and  easy.  Those  holy  and 
wise  men,  who  were  our  fathers  in  Christ,  did  well  weigh 
the  dangers,  into  which  a  sinning  man  had  entered,  and  did 
dreadfully  fear  the  issues  of  the  divine  anger;  and  therefore, 
although  they  openly  taught,  that  God  hath  set  opw  the 
gates  of  mercy  to  all  worthy  penitents,  yet  concemiiig  re* 
pentance  they  had  other  thoughts  than  we  have;  and  that, 
in  the  pardon  of  sinners  there  are  many  more  things  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  possibilily  of  having  the  sin  par* 
doned. 
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SECTION   IV. 

Of  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  what  Sense  it  is  or 

may  be  unpardonahle. 

35.  Upon  what  account  the  primitive  church  did  refuse  to 
admit  certain  criminals  to  repentance,  I  have  already  dis* 
Gonrsed ;  but  because  there  are  some  places  of  Scripture, 
which  seem  to  hare  Encouraged  such  severity  by  depying 
repentance  also  to  some  sinners,  it  is  necessary  that  they  bo 
considered  also,  lest  by  being  misunderstood,  some^personfil, 
in  the  days  of  their  sorrow^  be  tempted  to  despair. 

36.  Tlie  Novatians  denying  repentance  to  lapsed  Christ- 
ians, pretended  for  their  warrant  those  tvords  of  St.  Paul* ;" 
''  It  is  impossible  for  those,  virho  were  onCe  enlightened,  and 
have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift^  and  were  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God^ 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  awayi 
—to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance,  seeing  they  crucify 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  open 
shame ;"  and  parallel  to  this  are  those  other  words*  '^  For 
if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  *more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a 
certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment,  and  a  fiery  indignar 
tion,  which  shall  consume  the  adversaries  ^"  The  sense  of 
which  words  will  be  clear  upon  the  explicating  what  is  meant 
by  iro(^aire<ytfvr€c,  what  by  avwauvZiiVf  and  What  by  i&ivairov. 

37.  ''  If  they  shall  fall  away  S"  vi2.  from  that  state  of 
excellent  things  in  which  they  had  received  all  the  present 
endearments  of  the  Gospel,  a  full  conviction,  pardon  of  sins, 
the  earnest  of  the  Spirit^  the  comfort  of  the  promises,  an 
antepast  of  heaven  itself;  if  Ihese  men  shall  fall  away  front 
all  this>  it  cannot  be  by  infirmity, by  ignorance,  by  surprise; 
this  is  that  which  St.  Paul  calls  htowfli^  a/Mfravuv,  **  *  to  sin 
wilfully^  alter  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;" 
malicious  sinners  these  are,  who  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
whose  influences  they  thiow  away,  whose  counsels  they  de- 
spise, whose  comforts  they  refuse,  whose  doctrine  they 
scorn,  and  from  thence  fall,  not  only  into  one  single  wasting 
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sin,  but  «*a(Miir(iiTov<n,  they '  fall  away'  into  a  contrary  state ; 
into  heathenism,  or  the  heresy  of  the  Gnostics,  or  to  any 
state  of  despising  and  hating  Christ;  expressed  here  by 
"  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  putting  him  to  an  open 
shame;"  these  are  they  here  meant;  such  who  after  they 
had  worshipped  Jesus,  and  given  up  their  names  to  him,  and 
had  been  blessed  by  him,  and  felt  it,  and  acknowledged  it,  and 
rejoiced  in  it, — ^these  men  afterward,  without  cause  or  ex* 
cuse,  without  error  or  infirmity,  choosingly,  willingly,  know- 
ingly, called  Christ  an  impostor,  and  would  haye  crucified 
him  again  if  he  had  been  alive,  that  is,  they  consented  to  his 
death,  by  believing  that  he  suffered  justly.  This  is  the  case 
here  described,  and  cannot  be  drawn  to  any  thing  else  but 
its  parallel,  that  is,  a  malicious  renouncing  charity,  or  holy 
life,  as  these  men  did  the  faith,  to  both  which  they  had  made 
their  solemn  tows  in  baptism ;  but  this  can  no  way  be  drawn 
to  the  condemnation  and  final  excision  of  such  persons,  who, 
after  baptism,  fall  into  any  great  sin,  of  which  th^  are  will*- 
ing  to  repent. 

38.  There  is  also  something  peculiar  in  ovoiMuvt^ccv, ''  re- 
newing such  men  to  repentance:''  that  is,  these  men  are 
not  to  be  redintegrate,  and  put  into  the  former  condition ; 
they  cannot  be  restored  to  any  other  gracious  covenant  of 
repentance,  since  they  have  despised  this.    Other  persons 
who 'hold  fast  their  profession,'  and  'forget  not  that  they 
were  cleansed  in  baptism,'  they,  in  case  they  do  fall  into  sin, 
may  proceed  in  the  same  method,  in  their  first  renovation  to 
repentance,  that  is,  in  their  being  solemnly  admitted  to  the 
method  and  state  of  repentance  for  all  sins  known  and  un- 
known.   But  when  this  renovation  is  renounced,  when  they 
despise  the  whole  economy ;  when  they  reject  this  grace,  and 
throw  away  the  covenant,  there  is  '  nothing  left'  for  such 
'but  a  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment:'  for  these  persons 
are  incapable  of  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  out  of 
the  way.    For  there  being  but  one  way  of  salvation,  viz,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  renounce, — neither  Moses,  nor  na- 
ture, nor  any  other  name,  can  restore  them.    And,  2.  Their 
case  is  so  bad,  and  they  so  impious  and  malicious,  that  no 
man  hath  power  to  persuade  such  men  to  accept  of  pardon 
by  those  means,  which  they  so  disown.    For  there  is  no 
means  of  salvation  but  this  one,  and  this  one  they  hate,  and 
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mill  not  have ;  tbey  will  not  Teturn  to  the  old,  and  there  is 
none  left,  by  which  they  can  be  avaKoiviZ^fiivoi,  *  renewed  9* 
and  therefore  their  condition  is  desperate. 

39.  But  the  word  oS^varovy  or  *  impossible/  is  also  of  spe- 
cial importance  and  consideration :  **  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
new such.''  For  'impossible'  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
natural  sense,  but  in  the  legal  and  moral.  There  are  degrees 
of  impossibility,  and  therefore  they  are  not  all  absolute  and 
supreme.  So  when  the  law  hath  condemned  a  criminal,  we 
usually  say  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  meaning,  that 
the  law  is  clearly  against  him* . 

Mftgnai  sb  iofernif  roToeetnr  Tollios  ombrii, 

Et  te  defeodat  lUgnlu  ipM  Uodt ; 
N«n  potoi  mbiolf  i  >     ■     ■  ^ 

That  is,  your  cause  is  lost,  you  are  inexcusable,  there  is  no 
apology,  no  pleading  for  you :  and  that  the  same  is  here 
meant,  we  understand  by  those  parallel  words,  ovic  Ire  aTroXrf- 
vrrai  ^ata,  *  there  is  left  no  sacrifice  for  him ;'  alluding  to 
Moses's  law,  in  which  for  them  that  sinned  Iv  xfipi  vircpii^a- 
vlag,  *  with  a  high  hand,'  for  '  them  that  despised  Moses's 
law,'  there  was  no  sacrifice  appointed';  which  Ben  Maimon 
expounds,  saying,  that  for  apostates  there  was  no  sacrifice  in 
the  law.  So  that  *  it  is  impossible  to  renew  such,'  means, 
that  it  is  ordinarily  impossible,  we  have  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church  no  door  of  reconciliation;  if  he  repents  of  this, 
he  is  not  the  same  man ;  but  if  he  remains  so,  the  church  hath 
no  promise  to  be  heard,  if  she  prays  for  him  ;  which  is  the 
last  thing  that  the  church  can  do.  '  To  absolve  him,'  is  *  to 
warrant  him ;'  that  in  this  case  is  absolutely  impossible  :  but 
*  to  pray  for  him'  is  '  to  put  him  into  some  hopes,'  and  for 
that  she  hath  in  this  case  no  commission.  For  this  is  '  the 
sin  unto  death,'  of  which  St.  John  speaks,  and  gives  no  en- 
couragement to  pray.  So  that  impossibly  does  signify  *  in 
sensu  forensi,'  a  state  of  sin,  which  is  sentenced  by  the  law  to 
be  capital  and  damning;  but  here  it  signifies  the  highest  de- 
gree of  that  deadliniess  and  impossibility,  as  there  are  degrees 
of  malignity  and  desperation  in  mortal  diseases :  for  of  all 
evils,  this  state  here  described  is  th^  wor^t.  And  therefoxci 
here  is  an  impossibility, 

^  Mart.  Bp.  1.  4.  tp.  lei.  *  H«b.  x.  26. 
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40;  But  besidM  all  other  tenaei  of  thia  word,  it  ia  cci^ 
tain,  by  the  whole  firame  of  the  place,  and  the  very  analogy 
of  the  Gospel,  that  thia  impossibility  here  mentioned,  ia  not 
an  impossibility  of  the  thing,  bat  only  lelative  to  the  person* 
It  is  impossible  to  restore  him,  whose  state  of  evil  is  con- 
trary to  pardon  and  restitution,  aa  being  a  renouncing  the 
Gospel,  that  is,  the  whole  ooTenant  of  pardon  and  repent- 
ance*  Soch  ia  that  parallel  expression  need  by  St.  John: 
^'  He  that  is  bom  of  Gbd,  sinneth  not ;  neither  indeed  earn 
Ae  S*"  that  is,  it  is  impossible ;  he  '  cannot  ain,' '  for  the  seed 
of  God  remaineth  in  him.'  Now  thia  doea  not  aignify,  that 
a  good  man  cannot  possibly  sin,  if  he  would ;  that  is,  it  does 
not  signify  a  natural,  or  an  absolute  impossibility ;  but  such 
as  relates  to  the  present  state  and  condition  of  the  person, 
being  contrary  to  sin :  the  same  with  that  of  St.  Paul;  *^  Be  ye 
led  by  theSpirit;  fortheSpiritlusteihagainstthe  flesh;  so  that 
ye  cannot  do  the  things  which  you  would  V  ▼iz.  which  the 
flesh  would  fain  tempt  you  to.  A  good  man  cannot  sin,  that 
is,  rery  hardly  can  he  be  brought  to  choose  or  to  delight  in 
it;  he  cannot  sin  without  a  horrible  trouble  and  uneasiness 
to  himself:  so  on  the  other  side,  such  apostates  as  the  Apo- 
stle speaks  of,  "  cannot  be  renewed  \**  that  is,  without  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  a  perfect  contradiction  to  that  state,  in 
which  they  are,  for  the  present,  lost.  But  if  this  man  will 
repent  with  a  repentance  proportioned  to  that  evil,  which  he 
hath  committed,  that  he  ought  not  to  despair  of  pardon  in 
the  court  of  heaven,  we  have  the  affirmation  of  Justin  Martyr. 
To^c  SI  i/ioXoy^oavmc  ml  hnyv6vTac  roSrov  flvca  r&y  Xpcv* 
Tov,  Kol  igrivovv  air/f  fiera^vra/Q  hr\  rqv  iwopLOv  woXtnuof, 
ipv^imfiivov^  &n  ovnic  hmv  i  Xpurrftc»  Kst  wptv  nXcvriic  fni 
luntyvJirrac,  wSSkw^ infOntnadat  airo^vofiiau  "They  that 
confess  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  Christ,  and  for  whatso- 
ever cause  go  from  him  to  the  secular  conversation,"  (viz.  to 
heathenism  or  Judaism,  Sec.)  **  denying  that  he  is  Christ, 
and  not  confessing  him  again  before  their  deaths  they  can 
never  be  saved  "'.''  So  that  this  impossibility  concerns  not 
those,  that  return  and  do  confess  him ;  but  those  that  wil- 
fully and  maliciously  reject  this  only  way  of  salvation  as 
false  and  deceitful,  and  never  return  to  the  confession  of  it 

k  1  JoliB,  ui.  9.  1  Gal.  f .  17. 

*  Dial.  cmtr.  Trjpb. 
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again;  wbicb  is  die  greateat  ain  agalftst  the  Holy  Cbost,  of 
which  I  am,  in  the  next  place,  to  give  a  more  pariioalar 
aooount. 


SECTION  Y. 


41.  **  Hb  thatspeaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  never 
be  forgiven  him  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come ;"  sO 
said  onr  blessed  Saviour ''. — Origen,  and  the  Novatians  after 
him, — ^when  the  scholars  of  Novatus,  to  justify  their  masters 
acbism  from  the  church,  had  changed  the  good  old  disci- 
pline into  a  new  and  evil  doctrine, — ^said,  that  all  the  sini 
of  Christians  committed  after  baptism,  are  sins  against  the 
Holy  GHiost,  by  whom  in  baptism  they  have  been  illumin- 
ated, and  by  him  they  were  taught  in  the  Gospel,  and  by 
him  they  were  consigned  in  confirmation,  and  promoted  iii 
all  the  assistances  and  conduct  of  grace :  and  they  gave  this 
reason  for  it,— Because  the  Father  is  in  all  creatures ;  the 
Son  only  in  the  reasonable,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Christ- 
ians ;  against  which  if  they  prevaricate,  they  shall  not  be 
pardoned ;  while  the  sins  of  heathens,  as  being  only  against 
the  Son,  are  easily  pardoned  in  baptism. — I  shall  not  need 
to  refute  diis  fond  opinion,  as  being  already  done  by  St. 
Athanasins,  in  a  book  purposely  written  on  this  subject;  and 
it  falls  alone ;  for  that  to  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
proper  to  Christians,  appears  in  this,  that  Christ  charged  it 
upon  the  Pharisees :  and  that  every  sin  of  Christians  is  not 
this  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  appears,  because  Christians 
are  perpetually  called  upon  to  repent :  for  to  what  purpose 
should  any  man  be  called  from  his  sin,  if  by  returning  he 
shall  not  escape  damnation?  or  if  he  shall,  then  that  siniA 
not  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  if  it  be,  that  sin  is  not  unpar- 
donable; either  of  which  destroys  their  fond  affirmative. 

4S,  St  Austin  makes  final  impenitence  to  be  it:  against 
which  opinion  though  many  things  may  be  opposed,  yet  it 
is  openly  conluted  in  being  charged  upon  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  not  then  guilty  of  final  impenitence.  But  the  instance 
clears  the  article.  The  Pharisees  saw  the  light  of  God's  Spi- 
rit maaifesdy  shining  in  the  miracles  which  Christ  did,  and 

"  Matt.  xii.  3f. 
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they  did  not  only  despise  his  person  and  persecnte  it,  whidi 

is  *  speaking  against  the  Son  of  tnan/  that  is,  sinning  against 
him,  for  *  speaking  against,'  is  '  sinning'  or  '  doing  againsftf 
it,  in  the  Jews'  manner  of  expression ;  bnt  they  also  spite- 
fiilly  and  maliciously  blasphemed  that  Spirit,  and  that  power 
of  God,  by  which  they  were  conyinced,  and  by  which  such 
miracles  were  done.  And  this  was  that  pnif^.  apyhv,  that '  idle 
and  unprofitable  word'  spoken  of  in  the  following  verses,  by 
which  Christ  said  they  should  be  judged  at  the  last  day  ">  l 
such  which  whosoever  should  speak,  he  should  give  account 
thereof  in  that  day. 

43.  Now  this  was  ever  esteemed  a  high  and  an  intolerable 
crime;  for  it  was  not  new,  but  an  old  crime;  only  it  was 
manifested  by  an  appellative  relating  to  a  power  and  a  name 
now  more  used  than  formerly.  This  was  the  sin,  for  which 
Corah  and  his  company  died,  who  did  despise  and  reproach 
the  works  of  God,  his  power  and  the  mightiness  of  his  hand 
manifested  in  his  servant:  it  is  called'  sinning  with  a  high  hand,' 
that  is,  with  a  hand  lift  up  on  high  against  God.  Corah  and 
his  company  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  fat 
they  spake  against  that  Spirit  and  power,  which  God  had  pal 
into  Moses,  and  proved  by  the  demonstration  of  mighty  et 
fects  :  it  is  a  denying  that  great  a;^ument  of  credibility,  by 
which  God  goes  about  to  verify  any  mission  of  his,  to  prove> 
by  mighty  effects  of  God's  Spirit,  that  God  hath  sent  such  a 
man.  When  God  manifests  his  Holy  Spirit  by  signs  and  won* 
ders  extraordinary, — not  to  revere  this  good  Spirit,  not  to  con- 
fess him,  but  to  revile  him,  or  to  reproach  the  power^  ia  thai 
which  God  ever  did  highly  punish. 

44.  Thus  it  happened  to  Pharaoh ;  he  also  sinned  againsi 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  good  Spirit  of  God :  for  when  his  magi- 
cians told  him,  that  the  finger  of  God  was  there,  yet  he  hard- 
ened his  heart  against  it,  and  then  God  went  on  to  harden  il 
more,  till  he  overthrew  him ;  for  then  his  sin  became  unpar- 
donable  in  the  sense  I  shall  hereafter  e^licate.  And  this 
passed  into  a  law  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they  were  warn- 
ed of  it  with  the  highest  threatening,  that  is,  of  a  capital  pu- 
nishment; **  The  soul  that  doth  aught  presumptuously,"  or 
with  a  high  hand,  **  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord;  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people  ^ :"  and  this  ia  trana* 

•  Matt.  xiL  36.  P  Nanb.  xw.  30. 
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kted  into  the  New  Testament, ''  They  that  do  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  QodJ* 
That  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

45.  Now  this  sin  must,  in  all  reason,  be  very  much  greater 
under  the  Gospel  than  under  the  Law.  For  when  Christ 
came,  he  did  such  miracles,  which  never  any  man  did,  and 
preached  a  better  law,  and  with  mighty  demonstrations  of 
the  Spirit,  that  is,  of  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God,  proved  him-* 
self  to  have  come  from  God,  and  therefore  men  were  more 
convinced ;  and  he  that  was  so,  and  yet  would  oppose  the 
Spirit,  that  is,  defy  all  his  proofs,  and  hear  none  of  his  words^ 
and  obey  none  of  his  laws,  and  at  last  revile  him  too,  he  had 
done  the  great  sin;  for  this  is  to  do  the  worst  thing  we  can,— 
we  dishonour  God  in  that,  in  which  he  intended  most  to  glo- 
rify himself. 

46.  Two  instances  of  this  we  find  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  not  of  the  highest  degree;  yet  because  done  directly 
against  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  is,  in  despite  or  in  disparage* 
ment  of  that  Spirit,  by  which  so  great  things  were  wrought,  it 
grew  intolerable*  Ananias  did  not  revere  the  Spirit  of  God, 
so  mightily  appearing  in  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles, 
and  he  was  smitten  and  died.  Simon  Magus  took  the  Spirit 
of  God  for  a  vendible  commodity,  for  a  thing  less  than 
money,  and  fit  to  serve  secular  ends ;  and  he  instantly  fell 
into  the  gall  of  bitterness,  that  isr,  a  sad  bitter  calamity :  and 
St.  Peter  knew  not,  whether  God  would  forgive  him  or  no. 

47.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  note 
various  degrees  of  this  malignity; '  grieving  the  Holy  Spirit/ 
'  resisting'  him, '  quenching'  him, '  doing  despite'  to  him :  all 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  yet  they  that  had  done  so,  were 
all  called  to  repentance.  St.  Stephen's  sermon  was  an  instance 
of  it ;  and  so  was  ^t.  Peter's ;  and  so  was  the  prayer  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  for  the  malicious  Jews,  the  Pharisees, '  his 
betrayers  and  murderers.' — But  the  sin  itself  is  of  an  indefi- 
nite progression,  and  hath  not  physical  limits  and  a  certaia 
constitution,  as  is  observable  in  carnal  crimes,  theft,  murder, 
or  adultery :  for  though  even  these  are  increased  by  circum- 
stances, and  an  inward  consent  and  degrees  of  love  and  ad- 
hesion; yet  of  the  crime  itst^lf  we  can  say, — this  is  murder,  and 
this  is  adultery, — and  therefore  the  punishment  is  proper  and 
certain.    But  since  there  are  so  many  degrees  of  the  sin 
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agaiDftt  the  Holy  6bost>  ud  it  ooiuiiats  not  in  an  indivisiUe 
point :  bnt  according  to  the  nature  of  internal  and  spiritnal 
sins,  it  is  like  time  or  numbers,  of  a  moveable  being,  of  a 
flux,  unstable,  immense  constitution^  and  may  be  always  gtow^ 
ing,  not  only  by  the  .repetition  of  acta,  bnt  by  its  proper  em- 
sential  increment ;  and  since,  in  the  particular  case,  the  mea- 
sures are  uncertain,  the  nature  secret,  the  definition  disputa- 
ble, and  so  many  sins  are  like  it,  or  reducible  to  it,  apt  to  pro- 
duce  despair  in  timorous  consciences,  and  to  discourage  re* 
pentance  in  lapsed  persons,  it  will  be  an  intolerable  proposi- 
tion, that  affirms  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  abso- 
lutely unpardonable. 

.  48.  That  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost  is  pardonable, 
appears  in  the  instance  of  the  Pharisees :  to  whom,  even  af- 
ter they  had  committed  the  sin,  Grod  was  pleased  to  afford 
preaching,  signs  and  miracles,  add  Christ  upon  the  cross 
prayed  for  them ;  but  in  what  sense  also  it  was  unpardonable, 
appears  in  that  case;  for  they  were  so  far  gone,  thai  they 
would  not  return ;  and  God  did  not,  and  at  last  would  not, 
pardon  them.  For  this  appellative  is  not  properly  subjected, 
nor  attributed  to  the  sin  itself,  but  it  is  according  as  the  man 
is.  The  sin  may  be,  and  is  at  some  time,  unpardonable,  yet 
not  in  all  its  measures  of  progression ;  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Pharaoh,  who,  all  the  way,  from  the  first  miracle  to  the  tentli, 
sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  at  last  he  was  so  bad, 
that  God  would  not  pardon  him.  Some  men  are  come  to 
the  greatness  of  the  sin,  or  to  that  state  and  grandeur  of  im- 
piety, that  their  estate  is  desperate ; — ^tbatis,  though  the  na- 
ture of  their  sins  is  such,  as  God  is  extremely  angry  with 
them,  and  would  destroy  them  utterly,  were  he  not  restrained 
by  an  infinite  mercy,  yet  it  shall  not  be  thus  for  ever;  for, 
in  some  state  of  circumstances  and  degrees,  God  is  finally 
angry  with  the  man,  and  will  never  return  to  iiim. 

49.  Until  things  be  come  to  this  height,  whatsoever  the 
sin  be,  it  is  pardonable.  For  if  there  were  any  one  sin  distinr 
guishable  in  its  whole  nature  and  instance  firom  others,  which, 
in  every  of  its  periods,  were  unpardonable,  it  is  most  certain 
it  would  have  been  described  in  Scripture  with  clear  charac- 
ters and  cautions,  that  a  man  might  know,  when  he  is  in  and 
when  he  is  out.  '  Speaking  a  word  against  the  Holy  Spirit,* 
is  by  our  blessed  Saviour  called  this  great  sin ;  but  it  is  eer- 
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twh  that  every  word  spoken  against  blm  is  not  unpardon* 
able.  Sinipn  Magus  spoke  a  foul  word  against  him,  but  St* 
Peter  did  not  say  it  was  unpardonable;  but  when  he  bid 
him  pray,  he  consequently  bid  him  hope ;  but  because  he 
would  not  warrant  him,  that  is,  durst  not  absolve  him,  he 
sufficiently  declared,  that  this  sin  is  of  an  indefinite  nature^ 
and  by  growth  would  arrive  at  the  unpardonable  state  ;  the 
4tate  and  fulness  of  it  are  unpardonabLBj  that  is,  God  will,  to 
some  men,  and  in  some  times  and  stages  of  their  evil  life,  be 
60  angry,  that  he  will  give  them  over,  and  leave  them,  in 
their  reprobate,  mind.  But  no  man  knows,  when  that  time 
is ;    God  only  knows,  and  the  event  must  declare  it. 

60.  But  for  the  thing  itself,  that  it  is  pardonable  is  very  cer- 
tain, because  it  may  be  pardoned  in  baptism :  the  Novatiana 
denied  not  to  baptism  a  power  of  pardoning  any  sin ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  without  doubt  true,  what  Zosimus,  by  way  of 
reproach,  objected  to  Christian  religion,  it  is  B6^a  wawicifJMp* 
r&Sog  ovoiperucQ, '  a  deletory  and  purgative  for  every  sin  what* 
soever/ — And  since  the  unconverted  Pharisees  were  guilty  of 
this  sin,  and  it  was  a  sin  forbidden,  and  punished  capitally 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  either  to  these  Christ  coidd  not  have 
been  preached,  and  for  them  Christ  did  not  die, — or  else,  it 
is  certain  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  par- 
donable. 

61.  Now  whereas  our  blessed  Lord  affirmed  of  this  sin, 
'  it  shall  not  be  pardoned  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to 
come ;'  we  may  best  understand  the  meaning  of  it  by  the  pa* 
rallel  words  of  old  Eli  to  his  sons  :  ''  If  a  man  sin  against 
another,  the  judge  shall  judge  him  ^;"  *'  placari  ei  potest 
Deus,''  so  the  vulgar  Latin  reads  it, '  God  may  be  appeased/ 
that  is,  *'  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ;"  that  is,  a  word  spoken 
against  the  Son  of  man,  which  relates  to  Christ  only  upon 
the  accouio^t  of  his  human  nature,  that  may  be  forgiven  him,*-* 
it  shall,-«-that  is,  upon  easier  terms,  as  upon  a  temporal  judg- 
ment, called  in  this  place,  *  a  being  judged  by  the  judge.'^ 
"  But  if  a  man  sin  against  the  Lord,  who  shall  entreat  for 
him  ?''  that  is,  **  if  he  sin  with  a  high  hand,  presumptuous* 
ly*  i^in^t  the  Lord,  against  his  power,  and  his  Spirit,  who 
shall  entreat  for  hipa  i  it  shall  never  be  pardoned  /'  never  so 
as  the  other,  ne?er  upon  a  temporal  judgment :  that  cannot 

4  1  Sun*  ii.  15* 
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expiate  tbiB  great  bid,  as  it  could  take  off  a  sin  against  amad^ 
or  the  Son  of  man ;  for  though  it  be  punished  here^  it  shall 
be  punished  hereafter.    But, 

52.  II.  ''  It  shall  not  be  pardoned  in  this  world,  nor  in 
the  world  to  come:"  that  is,  neither  to  the  Jews  nor  to  the 
gentiles.  For'saeculum  hoc/  'this  world/  in  Scripture,  is 
the  period  of  the  Jews'  synagogue,  and  filXkwv  aiinv,  '  the 
world  to  come,'  is  taken  for  the  Gospel,  or  the  age  of  the 
Messias,  frequently  among  the  Jews :  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
Christ  might  mean  it  in  that  sense,  which  was  used  amongst 
them,  by  whom  he  would-  be  understood :  but  because  the 
word  was  also  as  commonly  used  in  that  sense,  in  which  it 
is  understood  at  this  day,  viz.  for  the  world  after  this  life ; 
I  shall  therefore  propound  another  exposition,  which  seems 
to  me  more  probable.  Though  remission  of  sins  is  more 
plentiful  in  the  Gospel  than  under  the  Law,  yet  because  the 
sin  is  bigger  under  the  Gospel,  there  is  not  here  any  ordi- 
nary way  of  pardoning  it,  no  ministry  established  to  warrant 
or  absolve  such  sinners,  but  it  must  be  referred  to  God  him- 
self; and  yet  that  is  not  all.  For  if  a  man  perseveres  in  this 
sin,  he  shall  neither  be  forgiven  here^  nor  hereafter;  that  is, 
neither  can  he  be  absolved  in  this  world,  by  the  ministry  of 
the  church ;  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  by  the  sentence  of 
Christ :  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  full  meaning  of  this  so  diffi* 
cult  place. 

63.  For  '  in  this  world/  properly  so  speaking,  there  is  no 
forgiveness  of  sins  but  what  is  by  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
For  then  a  sin  is  forgiven,  when  it  is  pardoned  in  the  day  of 
senttoce,  or  execution ;  that  is,  when  those  evils  are  removed, 
which  are  usually  inflicted,  or  which  are  proper  to  that  day. 
Now  then  for  the  final  punishment,  that  is  not  till  the  day 
of  judgment ;  and  if  God  then  gives  us  a  '  mercy  in  that  day,^ 
4hen  is  the  day  of  our  pardon  from  him ;  in  the  meantime,  if 
he  be  gracious  to  us  here,  he  either  forbears  to  smite  us,  or 
smites  us  to  bring  us  to  repentance,  and  all  the  way  conti- 
nues to  us  the  use  of  the  word  and  sacraments;  that  is,  if  he 
does  in  any  sense  pardon  us  here,  if  he  does  not  give  us  over 
to  a  '  reprobate  mind,'  he  continues  us  under  the  means  of 
salvation,  which  is  the  ministry  of  the  church,  for  that  is  the- 
way  of  pardon  'in  this  world **/  as  the  blessed  sentence  of 

'  Vide  iofra,  oomb,  66, 
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tbe  right  hand  is  the  way  of  pardon  in  the  'world  to  come/ 
*— So  that  when  our  great  Lord  and  Master  threatens  to  this 
sin,  "  it  shall  not  be  pardoned  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world 
to  come/'  he  means,  that  neither  shall  the  ministers  of  the 
church  pronounce  his  pardon,  or  comfort  hiis  sorrows,  or 
restore  him  after  hid  fall,  or  warrant  his  condition,  or  pray 
for  him  publicly,  or  give  him  the  peace  and  communion  of 
the  church:  neither  will  God  pardon  him  in  the  day  of 
judgment. 

54.  But  all  this  fearful  denunciation  of  the  divine  judg- 
ment, is  only  upon. supposition  the  man  does  not  repent, 
OvK  iltrBv  6  Sfto^  /3Xai^i}/Liovvri  xdi  fieravo/)<ravr<,  Ovk  a^€0^(rc- 
rai,  aXka  rt^  /3Aa<T^}|/uovurt,  iiyow  t($  Iv  ry  /3Xacr^i|jti{f  iwifUvdvn, 
imic{}irip  ovk  itmv  apMgria  aovy^capifroc  iropo  r<5  &€<i»  iv  toTc 
6a((og  Ka\  icor*  d^av  furavoiav  fieravoQvaiv,  said  St.  Athanaaius* 
"  God  did  not  say  to  him  that  blasphemes  and  repents,  '  it 
shall  not  be  forgiven,'  but  to  him  that  blasphemes  and  remains 
in  his  blasphemy :  for  there  is  no  sin,  which  God  will  not  par- 
don to  them,  thatholily  and  worthily  repent*;"  Our  o  rpii)0$vac 
oSrci^  Sftvov  (Lc  Th  TpayQivra  fxfi  fioiXB^dai  Oepa/ireCeirdiu*  *'  To  be 
wounded  is  not  so  grievous ;  but  it  is  intolerable,  when  the 
wounded  man  refuses  to  be  cured  ^" — For  it  is  considerable, 

65.  Whoever  can  repent,  may  hope  for  pardon ;  else  he 
could  not  be  invited  to  repentance.  I  do  not  say,  whoever 
can  be  sorrowful,  may  hope  for  pardon :  for  there  is  a  sorrow 
too  late,  then  commencing  when  there  is  no  time  left  to  be? 
gin,  much  less  to  finish  6<rf(i>c  leal  kot  d^iav  fitrdvoiav,  as  Atha- 
nasius  calls  it,  *  a  holy  and  a  worthy  repentance ;'  and  of 
such  I^hilo  "^  affirmed,  IloXXafc  yap  t/^X"'^^  fxeravotq  ^P^^^^ 
jSovXTydedrcuc  ovic  hrfrps^fjBV  6  de&Ct  aXX'  Sxnrep  dvo  iraXipp6iag 
«C  TovfiiraXiv  av€xa>p97(rav,  "  Some  unhappy  souls  would  fain 
be  admitted  to  repentance,  but  God  permits  them  not,"  that 
is,  their  time  is  past:  and  either  they  die,  before  they  Can 
perform  it, — or  if  they  live,  they  return  to  their  old  impieties, 
like  water  from  a  rock.  But  whoever  can  repent  worthily, 
and  leave  their  sin,  and  mortify  it,  and  make  such  amends 
«s  is  required,  these  men  ought  not  to  despair  of  pardon: 
they  may  hope  for  mercy :  and  "  if  they  may  hope,  they 
must  hope;"  for  not  to  do  it,  were  the  greatest  crime  of  de- 
spair. For  '  desf^air  is  no  sin,  but  where  to  hope  is  a  duty.' 

•  QaaBsL  71.  KX.        <  St.  Gbrjsost.  in  1  Cor.  bom.  8.        ^  In  dlegor. 
VOL.    IX.  P 
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66.  But  if  this  be  all,  then  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  no  more  said  against  it  than  any  other  sin ;  for 
if  we  repent  not  of  theft,  or  adultery,  it  shall  neither  be  for- 
giren  ub  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world,  to  come ;  and  if  we 
do  lepent  of '  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost/  it  shall  not 
be  exacted  of  as,  but  sball  be  pardoned :  so  that  to  say,  it  is 
unpardonable  without  repentance^  is  to  say  nothing  peculiar 
of  this. 

57.  To  this  I  answer,  that  pardonable  and  unpardonable 
have  no  definite  signification,  but  have  a  latitude,  and  incre- 
ment, and  a  various  sense;  but  seldom  signify  in  the  abso^ 
Inte  supreme  sense.  Sins  of  infirmity ;  such  I  mean,  which, 
in  any  sense,  can  properly  be  called  sins,  must,  in  some 
sense  or  other,  be  repented  of;  and  they  are  unpardonable 
wi&ont  repentance,  that  is,  without  such  a  repentance  as 
does  disallow  them  and  contend  against  them.  But  these 
■se  also  pardonable  without  repentance,  by  some  degrees  of 
pardon;  diat  is,  God  pities  our  sins  of  ignorance  and  winks 
at  them,  and,  upon  the  only  account  of  his  own  pity,  does 
bring  suoh  persons  to  better  notices  of  things.  And  they 
are  pardonable  without  repentance,  if,  by  repentance,  we 
mean  an  abaolote  dereliction  of  them,^— for  we  shall  never  be 
able  io  leave  them  quite;  and  therefore  either  they  shall 
never  be  paxdoned,  or  else  they  are  pardoned  without  such 
a  vepentaace,  as  signifies  dereliction  or  entire  mastery  over 
thenu 

58.  But  sins  which  are  wilfully  and  knowingly  commit- 
ted, as  theft,  adultery,  murder,  are  unpardonable  without  re- 
pentance, that  is,  without  such  a  repentance  as  forsakes 
them  actually  and  entirely,  and  produces  such  acts  of  grace 
as  are  proper  for  their  expiation :  but  yet  even  these  sins  re- 
quire not  such  a  repentance,  as  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
do :  these  must  have  a  greater  sorrow,  and  a  greater  shame, 
^nd  a  more  severe  amends^  and  a  more  pt^sionate  lastiog 
prayer,  and  a  bigger  fear,  and  a  more  publip  amends,  and  m 
sharper  infliction,  and  greater  excellency  of  grace,  than  is  ne* 
oessary  in  le^er  sins.  But,  in  this  difference  of  sins,  it  is 
usual  to  promise  pardon  to  the  less  and  not  to  the  greater^ 
when  the  i^eaning  is,,  that  the  smaller  sins  are  only  pardoned 

•upon  easier  terms;  an  example  of  this  we  have  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus :  Ta  filv  yap  irpoivifyyiiBivTa  a^dOii,  ro  di  tiriyi" 
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vifihva  iKKoAa^croi:  '^Sins  eammitted  before  baptiBm  are 
pmrdoned,  but  tixiB  after  it  must  be  purged/'  that  is,  by  a 
severe  repe&tance,  wbich  the  others  needed  not;  and  yet 
wtthoat  repentance,  baptism  would  nothing  avail  vicious 
persons  *•  So  we  say  concerning  those  sins  which  we  have 
forgotten,  they  may  be  pardoned  without  repentance,  mean^ 
ing,  without  a  special  repentance,  but  yet  not  without  a  ge«- 
neral.  Thus  we  find  it  in  the  imperial  law,  that  they. that 
had  fallen  into  heresy  or  strange  superstitions,  they  were  to 
be  pardoned,  if  they  did  repent :  but  if  they  did  relapse, 
they  should  not  be  pardoned ;  but  they  mean, "  Venia  eodem 
modo  pra&stari  non  potest :"  so  Gratian,  Valens,  and  Valen- 
tinian,  expressed  it^.  So  that,  by  denying  pardon,  they  only 
mean,  that  it  shall  be  harder  with  such  persons ;  their  par- 
don shall  not  be  so  easily  obtained ;  but  as  they  repeat  their 
sins,  so  their  punishment  shall  increase;  and  at  last,  if  no 
warning  will  serve,  it  shall  destroy  them. 

59.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  Scripture,  pardonable 
and  unpardonable  signify  no  more  than  mortal  and  venial 
in  the  writings  of  the  church ;  of  which  I  have  given  ac- 
counts in  its  proper  place.  But  when  a  sin  is  declared 
deadly,*  or  killing, — and  damnation  threatened  to  such  per- 
sons,—we  are  not  therefore,  if  we  have  committed  any  such, 
to  lie  down  under  the  load,  and  die;  but  with  the  more 
earnestness  depart  from  it,  lest  that  which  is  of  a  killing, 
damning  nature,  prove  so  to  us  in  the  event.  For  the  sin  of 
adultery  is  a  damning  sin,  and  murder  is  a  killing  sin,  and 
(he  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  worse ;  and  they  are  all 
unpardonable,  that  is,  condemning ;  they  are  such  in  their 
cause,  or  in  themselves ;  but  if  they  prove  so  to  us  in  the 
event,  or  effect,  it  is  because  we*  will  not  repent.  "  He  that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damna- 
tion to  himself ;"  that  is  as  high  an  expression  as  any ;  and 
yet  there  are  several  degrees  and  kinds  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing unworthily,  and  some  are  more  unpardonable  than 
btliers;  but  yet  the  Corinthians,  who  did  eat  unworthily, 
some  of  them  coming  to  the  holy  supper  drunk,  and  others 
schismatically,  were  by  St.  Paul  admitted  to  repentance. 
Some  sins  are  like  deadly  potions,  they  kill  the  man,  unless 

«  Vid.  eliBm  Caesar.  Arelftt.  hom.  42.  qaaedam  ad  bane  ram  apeclanlia. 
r  L.  4.  Cod.  Tbeod.  nc  Saorwn  BapfciMoa  itoratar.  *  1  Cor.  xi.  27. 
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he  speedily  take  an  antidote ;  or  unless,  by  Btrength  of  ns^ 
tore,  he  worik  out  the  poison  and  overcome  it ;  and  others 
are  like  a  desperate  disease,  or  a  deadly  wound,  the  iliack 
passions, — the  physicians  give  him  over;  it  is  a  'Miserere 
mei,  Deus;'  of  which  though  men  despair,  yet  some  have 
been  cured.  Thus  also  in  the  c&pital  and  great  sins,  many 
of  them  are  such,  which  the  church  will  notabsolre,  or  dare 
not  promise  cure. 

Non  ect  in  medico  temper  releTetor  vt  eger ; 
Interdam  do^k  plan  Talet  arte  malam. 

But  then  these  persons  are  sent  to  God,  and  are  bid  to  hope 
for  favour  from  thence,  and  may  find  it.  But  others  there 
are,  whom  the  church  will  not  meddle  withal,  and  sends  them 
to  God ;  and  God  will  not  absolve  them,  that  is,  they  shall 
be  pardoned  neither  by  God  nor  the  church,  "  neither  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come.''  But  the  reason  is 
not,  because  thdr  sin  is,  in  all  its  periods,  of  an  unpardona- 
ble nature, — but  because  they  have  persisted  in  it  too  long, 
and  God  in  the  secret  economy  of  his  mercies  hath  shut  the 
everlasting  doors ;  the  olive  doors  of  mercy  shall  not  be  open- 
ed to  them.  And  this  is  the  case  of  too  many  misemble  per- 
sons. They  who  repent  timely,  and  holily,  are  not  in  this 
number,  whatsoever  sins  they  be,  which  they  have  commit- 
ted. But  this  is  the  case  of  them,  whom  God  hath  given  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind, — and  of  them  who  sin  against  God's  Holy 
Spiriti  when  their  sin  is  grown  to  its  full  measure :  so  we 
find  it  expressed  in  the  Proverbs  *;  "  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof^ 
I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you :"  and  thenit  follows, ''  Be- 
cause I  have  called  and  ye  refused,  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  ca- 
lamity, I. will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh." — But  this  is  not 
in  all  the  periods  of  our  refusing  to  hear  God  calling  by  his  Spi- 
rit ;  but  when  the  sin  of  the  Amalekites  is  full,  then  it  is  un- 
pardonable, not  in  the  thing,  but  to  that  man,  at  that  time. 
And  besides  all  the  promises,  this  is  highly  verified  in  the 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  taken  out  of  the  prophet  Isaiah; 
where  it  is  affirmed^  that  ^hen  people  are  so  obstinate  and 
wilfully  blipd^  that  God  then  leaves  to  give  them  clearer  tes- 
timony and  a  mighty  grace,  lest  they  should  hear  and  see  and 
understand ;  it  follows,  "  and  should  be  converted,  and  I 

•  Prof.  i.  23.  !t6,  48. 
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fibould  heal  them  ^ ;"  plainly  telling  ub,  that  if  even  then  ihey 
should  repent,  God  could  not  but  forgive  them ;  and  there-* 
fore,  because  he  hath  now  no  lore  left  to  them  by  reason  of 
their  former  obstinacy,  yet  wherever  you  can  suppose  re- 
pentance, there  you  may  more  than  suppose  a  pardon.  But 
if  a  man  cannot,  or  will  not  repent,  then  it  is  another  consi-* 
deration :  in  the  meantime,  nothing  hinders  but  that  every 
sin  is  pardonable  to  him  that  repents. 

60.  But  thus  we  find  that  the  style  of  Scripture,  and  the 
expressions  of  the  holy  persons,  is  otherwise  in  the  threaten- 
ing and  the  edict,  otherwise  in  the  accidents  of  persons  and 
practice.  It  is  necessary  that  it  be  severe,  when  duty  is  de^ 
manded  ;  but  of  lapsed  persons  it  uses  not  to  be  exacted  in 
the  same  dialect.  It  is  as  all  laws  are.  In  the  general  they 
are  decretory,  in  the  use  and  application  they  are  easier.  In 
the  sanction  they  are  absolute  and  infinite,  but  yet  capable  of 
interpretations,  of  dispensations  and  relaxation  in  particular 
cases.  And  so  it  is  in  the  present  article ; '  impossible,'  and 
'  unpardonable,'  and  '  damnation,'  and '  shall  be  cut  off,' and 
'  nothing  remains  but  fearfbl  expectation  of  judgment/  are 
exterminating  wor^  and  phrases  in  the  law,  but  they  do  not 
effect  all  that  they  there  signify,  to  any  but  the  impenitent ; 
according  to  the  saying  of  Mark  the  hermit :  OvSAg  mriKptBti 
d  firi  furavota^  K<mi^p6vrifn,  ical  ovSclc  iSuzaiwdii  ec  firi  roAnic 
brtfiikg.  **  No  man  is  ever  justified  but  he  that  carefully  re- 
pents ;  and  no  man  is  condemned,  but  he  that  despises  re- 
pentance."— ^tkavOpfMnrov  /3X/fCfca  irpo<Ttov<rav  ai&£rac  /lera- 
vouxv,  said  St.  Basil.  **  The  eye  of  God,  who  is  so.  great  a 
lover  of  souls,  cannot  deny  the  intercessions  and  litaniea  of 
repentance.'' 


SECTION  VI. 

The  former  Doctrines  reduced  to  Practice. 

61.  Although  the  doors  of  repentance  open  to  them,  that 
ain  after  baptism,  and  to  them  that  sin  after  repentance ;  yet 
every  relapse  does  increase  the  danger,  mid  make  the]  sin  to 
he  less  pardonable  than  before.    For, 

*  Malti  XM.  xt.  •    ' 
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62.  I.  A  good  man*  (ailing  mto  sin»  does  it  \vithotii  aU 
neceifiity ;  he  hath  assistances  great  enoo^  to  make  hiss  eoa- 
qaeror* — he  hath  reason  enough  to  dissaade  hiaa* — be  bath 
sharp  senses  of  the  fiHhiness  of  sin,*— his  spirit  is  tender^and 
IB  crushed  with  die  uneasy  load,— he  sighs  and  wakes»  and  is 
troubled  and  distiaoted;  and  if  he  sins,  he  sins  with  pain  and 
shantie  and  smart ;  and  the  less  of  mistake  there  is  in  bis  case, 
the  more  of  malice  is  ingredient^  and  a  greater  anger  is  like 
to  be  his  portion. 

63.  II.  It  is  a  particular  unthankfulnesB,  when  a  vuuk 
disl  was  once  pardoned,  shall  relapse.  And  when  6bliged 
persons  prore  enemies,  they  are  erer  the  most  malieioua ; 
SB  baring  noflung  to  protect  or  cover  their  shame,  but  impu- 
dence. 

So  did  the  Greeks  treat  Agamemnon  ill,  because  be  used 
diem  but  too  well.  Bach  persons  are  like  travellers,  who,  ia 
a  storm,  running  to  a  fig-tree,  when  the  storm  is  over,  they 
beat  the  branches  and  phick  the  fruit ;  and  having  run  to  an* 
akar  for  sanctuaty,  they  steal  the  chalice  frcHU  the  holy  place, 
and  rob  the  temple  that  secured  them.  And  Gk>d  does  BK>re 
resent  it,  that  the  lambs  which  he  feeds  at  his  own  table, 
which  are  so  many  sons  and  daughters  to  him,  tbat  daily 
sack  plenty  from  Us  two  breaats  of  mercy  and  providence, 
that  they  should  in  his  own  house  make  a  mutiny,  and  put 
on  the  fierceness  of  wolves,  and  rise  up  against  their  Lord 
and  Shepherd. 

64.  III.  Every  relapse  after  repentanoe,  is,  directly  and 
in  its  proper  principle,  a  greater  sin«  Our  first  faults  are  pi- 
tiable, and  we  do  *  pati  humanum,' '  wc  do  after  the  mhnnrr 
of  men;'  but  when  we  are  recovered,  and  then  die  again,  we 
do  '  facere  diabolictmi,'  we  *do  after  the  manner  of  devils/ — 
For  from  ignorance  to  sin,  from  passion  and  youthful  appe- 
tites to  sin,  from  violent  temptations  and  little  strengths,  to 
fall  into  sin,  is  no  very  great  change :  it  is  from  a  corrupted 
nature  to  corrupted  manners :  but  from  grace  to  return  to 
sin,  from  knowledge  and  experience,  and  delight  in  goodkiei^ 
and  wise  notices,  from  Qod  and  hia  Christ,  to  return  to  sin, 
to  foolish  actions,  and  nonsense-principles,  is  a  change  great 
as  was  the  fall  of  the  morning  stars,  when  they  desoended 
cheaply  and  foolishly  into  darkness ;  well  therefore  may  it 
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be  pitied  m  a  child  to  choose  »  bright  dag^r  before  a  vn^nt 
coat ;  but  when  he  hath  been  refreshed  by  this  and  smiled 
by  that,  if  he  chooses  again,  be  will  choose  better.  But  men 
that  have  tried  both  statc^i  that  hare  rejoiced  for  their  deli^ 
yerance  front  temptfrtion,  nien<  that  have  given  thanks  to  God 
for  their  safety  and  innocence,  men  that  have  been  wearied 
and  ashamed  of  the  follies  of  sin, — that  have  weighed  both 
sides  and  have  given  wise  sentence  fer  Ood  and  for  re^ 
ligioB^ — if  they  shall  choose  again,  and  choose  aoiiss,  it  must 
be  by  something,  by  which  Lucifer  did,  in  the  face- of  God, 
choose  to  defy  him,,  and  desire  to  turn  devil,  and  be  miserable 
and  wicked  fer  ever  and  ever. 

65.  IV.  If  a  man  repents  of  his  repentances  and  returns 
to  his  sins,  all  his  intermedial  repentance  shall  stand  for  no* 
thing :  the  sins  which  were  marked  fer  pardon,  shall  break  out 
in  guilt,  and  be  exacted  of  him  in  fearfiil  puniehments,  as  if 
he  never  had  repented*  For  if  good  worka,  crucified  by  sins^ 
are  made  alive  by  oepentanee, — ^by  the  same  reason,  those 
sins  abo  will  live  again,  if  the  repentance  dies :  it  being 
equally  just,  that  if  the  man  repents  of  his  repentance,  Gk>d 
also  should  repent  of  his  pardon. 

66. 1.  For  we  must  observe  eavef uUy,  that  there  is  a  pardon 
of  sins  proper  to  this  life,  and  another  proper  to  the  world  to 
come.  *'  Whose  soever  sins  ye  renut,  they  are  remitted ;  and 
what  ye  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ^."  That  is, 
there  are  two  remissions,  one  here,  the  other  l^ereafler ;  that 
here  is  wrought  by  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments, 
by  faith  and  obeitience,  by  mortal  insttoments  and  the  divind 
grace ; .  all  whiph  are  divisible  and  gradual,  and  grow  or  di^ 
minish,  ebb  or  flow,  change  or  porsist  and  consequently  gmw 
on  to  effect,  or  rise  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  that  final  graee^ 
which  al^me  is  effeictive  of  thai  benefit,  which  we  here  con- 
tend for.  Here«  in  proper  speaking,  our  pardon  is  btlt  a  dis<^ 
position  towards  the  great  and  final  pardon ;.  a  possibihty  and 
ability  to  pursue  that  interest,  to  contend  for  that  absolution: 
and  accordingly,  it  is  wrought  by  paxts^  and  is  signified  and 
promoted  by  every  act  of  grace,,  that  pnts  i^s  in  cider  ta  bea- 
ven»  oc  the  state  of  final  pardon :  -God  gives  tis  one  degvee 
of  paidon,  when  he  forbears  to  kill  us  in  the  act  of  sin,  when- 
lie  admits^,  vhe i»  he  calb^  when  he  smites  ub  intarepentaftce,* 
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when  be  inyites  us  by  mercies  and  promises,  wben  be  abates 
or  defers  bis  anger,  wben  be  sweetly  engages  ns  in  the  ways 
of  boliness,  tbese  are  several  parts  and  steps  of  pardon :  for 
if  God  were  extremely  angry  witb  us  as  we  deserve,  notbing 
of  all  tbis  would  be  done  unto  us :  and  still  God's  favours  in- 
crease, and  tbe  degrees  of  pardon  multiply,  as  our  endeavours 
are  prosperous,  as  we  apply  ourselves  to  religion  and  holi- 
ness, and  make  use  of  tbe  benefits  of  tbe  cburcb,  tbe  ministry 
of  tbe  word  and  sacraments,  and  as  our  resolutions  pass  into 
acts  and  babits  of  virtue.    But  tben,  in  tbis  world,  we  are  to 
expect  no  otber  pardon,  but  a  fluctuating,  alterable,  uncertain 
pardon,  as  our  duty  is  uncertain*  Hereafter  it  shall  be  finish- 
ed, if  here  we  persevere  in  the  parts  and  progressions  of  our 
repentance :  but  as  yet  it  is  an  embryo,  in  a  state  of  conduct 
and^imperfection ;  here  we  alwaysprayfor.it,  always  hope  it, 
always  labour  for  it :  but  we  are  not  fully  and  finally  absolv- 
ed till  the  day  of  sentence  and  judgment ;  until  that  day  we 
hope  and  labour.    Tbe  purpose  of  tbis  discourse  is  to  re- 
present in  what  state  of  things  our  pardon  stands  here ;  and 
that  it  is  not  only  conditional,  but  of  itself  a  mutable  effect, 
a  disposition  towards  the  great  pardon;  and,  therefore,  if  it 
be  not  nursed  and  maintained  by  the  proper  instruments  of 
its  progression,  it  dies  like  an  abortive  conception,  and  shall 
not  have  that  immortality  whither  it  was  designed. 

OuK  m^  TOUT*  fAJirau»  Svoc  fAifW^  rm  Xs;^d«y 

*  For  it  was  not  ill  said  of  old.  He  that  remits  of  his  severity, 
and  interrupts  bis  course,  does  also  break  it ;'  and  then  he 
breaks  bis  hopes,  and  dissolves  the  golden  chain,  which 
reached  up  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  grace. 

67*  II.  Here  therefore  the  advice  is  reasonable  and  ne- 
cessary :  he  that  would  ensure  bis  pardon,  most  persevere  in 
duty ;  and  to  that  purpose  must  make  a  fall  and  perfect  work 
in  bis  mortifications,  and  fights  against  sin ;  he  must  not 
suffer  any  thing  to  remain  behind,  which  may  ever  spring 
up  and  bear  the  apples  of  Sodom.  It  is  the  advice  of  Dioa 
Prossdensis,  ^'  He  that  goes  to  cleanse  his  soul  from  lusts^ 
like  a  vrild  desert  from  beasts  of  prey,  unless  be  do  it  tbo-* 
Tpugbly,  in  a  short  time  will  be  destroyed  by  tbe  remaining 
portions  of  his  concupiscence :"  for  as  a  fever,  whose  violence 
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is  abated^  and  the  malignity  lessened,  and  the  man  returns 
to  temper  and  reason,  to  quiet  nights,  and  cheerful  days, 
if  yet  there  remains  any  of  the  unconquered  humour,  it  is  apt 
to  be  set  on  work  again  by  every  cold,  or  little  violence  of 
chance,  and  the  same  disease  returns  with  a  bigger  violence 
and  danger :  so  it  is  in  the  eradication  of  our  sins ;  that  which 
remains  behind,  is  of.  too  great  power  to  effect  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  our  death,  and  to  make  us  to  have  fought  in  vain, 
and  lose  all  our  labours  and  all  our  hopes,  and,  the  interme* 
dial  piety  being  lost,  will  exasperate  us  the  more,  and  kill  tt§ 
more  certainly  than  our  former  vices ;  as  cold  water,  taken 
to  cool  the  body,  inflames  it  more,  and  makes  cold  to  foe  the 
kindler  of  a  greater  fire. 

68.  III.  Let  no  man  be  too  forward  in  saying  his  sin  is 
pardoned,  for  our  present  persuasions  are  too  gay  and  confix 
dent;  and  that  which  is  not  repentance  sufficient  for  a  lust- 
ful thought,  or  one  single  act  of  uncleanness,  or  intemper- 
ance, we  usually  reckon  to  be  the  very  porch  of  heaven,  and 
expiatory  of  the  vilest  and  most  habitual  crimes :  it  were 
well  if  the  spiritual  and  the  curates  of  souk,  were  not  the 
authors  or  encouragers  of  this  looseness  of  confidence  and 
credulity.  To  confess  and  to  absolve  is  all  the  method  of  our 
modem  repentance,  even  when  it  is  the  most  severe.  In* 
deed,  in-  the  church  of  England,  I  cannot  so  easily  blame 
that  proceeding ;  because  there  are  so  few  that  use  the  pro* 
per  and  secret  ministry  of  a  spiritual  guide,  that  it  is  to  be 
supposed  he  that  does  so,  hath  long  repented  and  done  some 
violence  to  himself  and  more  to  his  sins,  before  he  can  mas* 
ter  himself  so  much  as  to  bring  himself  to  submit  to  that 
ministry.  But  there  where  the  practice  is  common,  and  the 
shame  is  taken  off,  and  the  duty  returns  at  certain  festivals,  and 
is  frequently  performed, — to  absolve  as  soon  as  the  sinner 
confesses,  and  leave  him  to  amend  afterward  if  he  please,  is 
to  give  him  confidence  and  carelessness,  but  not  absolution  \ 

69.  IV.  Do  not  judge  of  the  pardon  of  thy  sins  by  light 
and  trifling  significations,  but  by  long,  lasting,  and  material 
events.  If  God  continues  to  call  thee  to  repentance,  there  is 
hopes  that  he  is  ready  to  pardon  thee^  and  if  thou  dost  obey 
the  heavenly  calling,  and  dost  not  defer  to  begin,  nor  stop 
in  thy  course,  nor  retire  to  thy  vain  conversation,  thou  art  in 

<  V\dp  Cyprian,  lib.  3.  ep.  14.  et  lib.  5.  tp.  \5.  tt  16.  «t  de  Laj^sli. 
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the  sure  way  of  pardon,  and  mayeet  also  finish  it.  Blit  if 
thou  dost  believe  that  thy  sins  are  pardoned,  remember  the 
words  of  our  Lord  concerning  Mary  Magdalene ;  '  Much  is 
forgiven  her,  and  she  loved  much.'  If  thoa  fearest  thy  sins 
are  not  pardoned,  pray  the  more  earnestly,  and  mortify  thy 
sin  with  the  more  severity ;  and  be  no  more  troubled  ooar 
ceming  the  event  of  it,  but  let  thy  whole  care  and  applieap 
tionsbeconcemingthyduty.  Ihove  read  of  one  that  was  mash 
afflicted  with  fear  concerning  his  &ial  state ;  and  not  know* 
ing  whether  he  should  persevere  in  giace,  and  obtain  a  glo» 
rious  pardon  at  last,  cried  out»  '  O  si  scirera,'  &c.  '  WonU 
to  God  I  might  but  know,  whether  I  should  persevere  or  noP 
he  was  answered,  'What  wouldest  thoa  do,  if  thoa  werl 
sure  i  Wouldst  thou  be  careless,  or  more  curious  of  thy 
duty?  If  that  knowledge  would  nmkethee  careless,  desire  it 
not ;  but  if  it  would  improve  thy  diligence,  then  what  thoo 
wouldest  do  in  case  thou  didst  know,  do  that  now  thou  doat 
not  know ;  and  whatever  thy  notice  or  persmafiion  be,  the 
thing  in  itself  will  be  more  secure,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  ia 
the  end.' — But  if  any  man  is  curious  of  the  event,  and  would 
lain  know  of  the  e%ent  of  his  soul,  let  him  reveal  the  state  of 
his  soul  to  a  godly  and  a  prudent  spiritual  guide ;  and  be, 
when  he  hath  searched  diligently,  and  observed  him  curioua- 
ly,  can  tell  him  all  that  is  to  be  told^  and  give  him  all  the  wsr* 
surance  that  is  to  be  given,  and  warrant  him^  as  much  as 
himself  hath  received  a  warrant  to  do  it.  Unless  God  be 
pleased  to  draw  the  curtains  of  his  sanctuary,  and  open  the 
secrets  of  his  eternal  counsel,  there  is  no  other  certainty  oS 
an  actual  pardon,  but  what  the  church  does  minister^  w$A 
what  can  be  prudently  derived  from  oaiselves^  For  to  every 
such  curious  person,  this  only  is  to  be  said, '  Do  you  believe 
the  promises,-*— that  if  we  confess  our  sina  and  ibrsake  th^n. 
if  we  believe  and  obey,  we  shall  be  pardoned  and  saved? — . 
If  so,  then  inquire  whether  or  no  thou  dost  perform  the  con-? 
ditions  of  thy  pardon** — '  How  shall  I  know  i* — *  Examine 
thyself,  try  thy  own  spirit,  and  use  the  help  of  a  holy  and  a. 
wise  guide.  He  will  teach  thee  to  know  thyself.  If  after 
all  this,  thou  answerest^  that  thou  canst  not  tell  whether  thy 
heart  be  right,  and  thy  duty  aceeptaUe ;  then  sit  down,  aad 
hope  the  best,  and  work  in  as  much  light  apd  hope,  as  thou 
hast;  but  never  inquire  after  the  secret  of  God,  when  t^oa 
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doat  not  so  muck  as  know  Ihyaelf ;  and  how  canst  thou  hope 
to  espy  the  moat  priTate  counsels  of  heaven,  when  thou 
eaaat  not  certainly  perceive  what  is  in  thy  own  hand  and 
heart.  But  if  thou  canst  know  thyself,  you  need  not  inquire 
any  further.  If  thy^daty  be  performed,  you  may  be  secure 
of  all  tluit  is  on  God's  part.' — 

7(k  V.  Whenever  repentance  begins,  know  that  from 
thenceforward  the  sinner  begins  to  live ;  but  then  never  let 
that  repentance  die.  Do  hot  at  any  time  say,  '  I  have  re- 
pented of  such  &  sin,  and  am  at  peace  for  that ;'  foif  a  man 
ought  never  to  beat  peace  with  sin,  nor  think  that  any  thing 
we  can  do,  is  too  much :  our  repentance  for  sin  is  never  to  be 
at  an  end»  till  faith  itself  shall  be  no  more ;  for  faith  and  re- 
pentance are  but  the  same  covenant;  and  so  long  as  the  just 
does  live  by  &ith  in  the  Son  of  God,  so  long  he  *lives  by  re- 
pentance ;  for  by  that  faith  in  him  our  sins  are  pardoned^ 
that  is,  by  becoming  his  disciples  we  enter  into  the  cove-, 
nant  of  repentance.  And  he  undervalues  his  sin,  and  over- 
values his  sorrow,  who  at  any  time  fears  he  shall  do  too 
much,  or  make  his  pardon  too  secure, — and  therefore  sits  him 
down  and  says,  *  Now  I  have  repented.' 

71.  VI.  Let  no  man  ever  say  he  hath  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  unpardonable  sin  ;  for  there 
are  but  few  that  do  that ;  and  he  can  best  confute  himself, 
if  he  can  but  tell  that  he  is  sorrowful  for.  it,  and  begs  for 
pardon,  and  hopes  for  it,  and  desires  to  make  amends ;  this 
man  hath  already  obtained  some  degrees  of  pardon :  and  St. 
Paul's  argument  in  this  case  also  is  a  demonstration;  "  If 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  hislifeS"  That  is,  if  God  t6  enesoies  gives  the  first 
grace,  much  more  will  he  give  the  second,  if  they  make  use 
of  the  first.  For  from  noiie  to  a  little,  is  an  infinite  distance  ; 
but  from  alittle  to  a  great  deal,  is  not  so  much.  And  there- 
fore, since  God  hath  given  tts  means  of  pardon  and  the  grace 
of  repentance,  we  may  certainly  expect  the  frnit  of  pardon : 
for  it  is  a  greater  thing^  to  give  repentance  to  a  sinner,  than  to 
give  pardon  to  the^penitent.  Whoever  repents,  hath  not  com- 
mitted the  great  sin,  the  mipardoiULUe.  Pot  it  is  long  of  the* 
man,  not  of  the  sin,  that  any  sin  is  unfardooaUe. 

•  Root.  r.  10. 
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72.  VII.  Let  every  man  be  careful  of  entering  into  any 
great  states  of  sin,  lest  he  be  unawares  guilty  of  the  great 
offence :  every  resisting  of  a  holy  motion  calling  us  from 
sin,  every  act  against  a  clear  reason  or  revelation,  every  con- 
fident progression  in  sin,  every  resolution  to  commit  a  sin  in 
despite  of  conscience,  is  an  access  towards  the  great  sin  or 
state  of  eviL  Therefore  concerning  such  a  man,  let  others 
fear  since  he  will  not,  and  save  him  with  fear,  plucking  him 
out  of  the  fire ;  but  when  he  begins  to  return,  that  great  fear 
is  over  in  many  degrees ;  for  even  in  Moses's  law  there  were 
expiations  appointed  not  only  for  error,  but  for  presumpta* 
ous  sins. 

The  Prayer. 

I. 

O  ETERNAL  God,  gmcious  and  merciful,  I  adore  the  im* 
mensity  and  deepest  abyss  of  thy  mercy  and  wisdom,  that 
thou  dost  pity  our  infirmities^  instruct  our  ignorances,  pass 
by  thousands  of  our  follies,  invitest  us  to  repentance,  and 
dost  offer  pardon,  because  we  are  miserable,  and  because  we 
need  it,  and  because  thou  art  good,  and  delightest  in  shew- 
ing mercy.  Blessed  be  thy  holy  name,  and  blessed  be  that 
infinite  mercy,  which  issues  forth  from  the  fountains  of  our 
Saviour,  to  refiresh  our  weariness,  and  to  water  our  stony 
hearts,  and  to  cleanse  our  polluted  souls.  O  cause  that  these 
thy  mercies  may  not  run  in  vain,  but  may  redeem  my  lost 
soul,  and  recover  thy  own  inheritance,  and  sanctify  thy  por- 
tion, the  heart  of  thy  servant  and  all  my  faculties. 

IL 

Blessed  Jesus,  thou  becamest  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels, but  thou  didst  make  us  greater,  doing  that  for  us  which 
thou  didst  not  do  for  them.  Thou  didst  not  pay  for  them 
one  drop  of  blood,  nor  endure  one  stripe  to  recover  the  fallen 
stars,  nor  give  one  groan  to  snatch  the  accursed  spirits  from 
their  fearful  prisons ;  but  thou  didst  empty  all  thy  veins  for 
me,  and  gavest  thy  heart  to  redeem  me  from  innumerable 
sins  and  an  intolerable  calamity.  6  my  Gojd,  let  all  this  heap 
of  excellences  and  glorious  mercies  be  effective  upon  thy 
servant,  and  work  in  me  a  sorrow  for  my  jiins,  and  a  perfect 
hatred  of  them,  a  watchfulness  against  temptations,  severe 
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and  holy  resolntions,  active  and  effective  of  my  duty.  O  let 
me  never  fall  from  sin  to  sin,  nor  persevere  in  any,  nor  love 
any  thing  which  thoa  hatest ;  bat  give  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
to  conduct  and  rule  me  for  ever;  and  make  me  obedient  to 
thy  good  "Spirit,  never  to  grieve  him,  never  to  resist  him, 
never  to  quench  him.  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  with  thy  mighty 
power,  from  falling  into  presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get  the 
dominion  over  me :  so  shall  I  be  innocent  from  the  great  of* 
fence.  Let  me  never  despair  of  thy  mercies  by  reason  of  my 
sins,  nor  neglect  my  repentance  by  reason  of  thy  infinite 
loving-kindness ;  but  let  thy  goodness  bring  me  and  all  sin* 
ners  to  repentance,  and  thy  mercies  give  us  pardon,  and  thy 
Holy  Spirit  give  us  perseverance,  and  thy  infinite  favour 
bring  us  to  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF    ECCLESIASTICAL   PENANCE  ^   OR   THE   PBUITS    OP 

BEPENTANCE. 


SECTION  L 

The  fruits  of  repentance  are  the  actions  of  spiritual  life;  and 
signify  properly,  all  that  piety  and  obedience  which  we  pay 
to  God  in  the  days  of  our  return,  after  we  have  begun  to  fol* 
low  sober  counsels.  For  since  all  the  duty  of  a  Christian  is 
a  state  of  repentance,  that  is,  of  contention  against  sin,  and 
the  parts  and  proper  periods  of  victory ;  and  repentance, 
which  includes  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  is  but  another  word 
to  express  the  same  grace,  or  mercies  of  the  evangelical  co* 
venant ;  it  follows,  that  whatsoever  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian, 
and  a  means  to  possess  that  grace,  is,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
a  repentance,  or  the  fruits  of  Gpd's  mercy  and  our  endea- 
vours. And  in  this  sense  St.  John  the  Baptist  means  it,  say- 
ing, ''Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance;** 
that  is,  **  Since  now  the  great  expectation  of  the  world  is  to 
be  satisfied,  and  the  Lord's  Christ  will  open  the  gates  of 
mercy,  and  give  repentance  to  the  world,  see  that  ye  live  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  faith  and  obedience  of  God  throo^  JMn^ 
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Cliri8t."«--That  Ad,  in  the  event  of  things,  prove  to  be  the 
eiect  of  that  sermon. 

2.  But  although  all  the  parts  of  holy  life  are  fraiCs  of  re- 
pentance, when  it  is  taken  for  the  state  of  favonr  publidied 
by  the  Gospel ;  yet  when  lepentanee  is  a  particalar  4nty  or 
Tirtue, — the  integral  parts  of  holy  life  are  also  constitu^it 
parts  of  repentance ;  and  then,  by  the  fruits  of  repentance, 
must  be  meant,  the  less  necessary,  but  very  useful,  efiecta  and 
ministries  of  repentance,  which  are  significations  and  exer* 
cises  of  the  main  duty.  And  these  are  sorrow  for  sins,  com- 
monly called  contrition,  confession  of  them,  and  satisfactions ; 
by  which  ought  to  be  meant,  an  opposing  a  contrary  act  of 
virtue  to  the  precedent  act  of  sin,  and  a  punishing  of  our- 
selves out  of  sorrow  and  indignation  for  our  folly.  And  this  is 
best  done  by  all  those  acts  of  religion  by  which  God  is  pro- 
perly appeased,  and  sin  is  destroyed, — that  is,  by  those  acts 
which  signify  our  love  to  God,  and  our  hatred  to  sin,  such 
as  are  prayer,  and  alms,  and.  forgiving  injuries,  and  punish- 
ing ourselves,  that  is,  a  forgiving  every  one  but  ourselves. 

*3.  Many  of  these,  I  say,  are  not  essential  parts  of  repent- 
ance, .without  the  actual  exercise  of  which  no  man  in  any 
case  can  be  said  to  be  truly  penitent ;  for  the  constituent 
parts  of  repentance,  are  nothing  but  the  essential  parts  of 
obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  that  is,  direct  ab- 
stinence from  evil,  and  doing  what  is  in  the  precept.  But 
they  are  fruits  and  significations,  exercises  and  blessed  pro- 
ductions, of  repentance,  useful  to  excellent  purposes  of  it, 
and  such  from  which  a  man  cannot  be  excused,  but  by  great 
accidents  and  rare  contingencies.  To  visit  prisoners,  and  to 
redeem  captives,  and  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  are  acts  of 
charity ;  but  he  that  does  not  act  these  special  instances,  is 
not  always  to  be  condemned  for  want  of  charity,  because  by 
pther  acts  of  grace  he  may  signify  and  exercise  his  duty :  he 
only  that  refuses  any  instances,  because  the  grace  is  not 
operative,  he  only  is  the  uncharitable ;  but  to  the  particulars 
he  can  be  determined  only  by  something  from  without,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  the  grace  itself,  (ihat  it  works  where  it  can, 
or  where  it  is  prudently  chosen.  So  it  is  in  these  fruits  of 
repentance.  He  that  out  of  hatred  to  sin  abstains  from  it, 
and  out  of  love  to  God  endeavours  to  keep  his  conunand- 
sftents,  he  is  a  true  penitent,  though  he  never  lie  upon  the . 
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ground,  or  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer,  or  make  himself 
Bick  withfiuiting;  but  he  that  in. all  circumstances  refuses 
any  or  all  of  these,  and  hath  not  hatred  enough  against  his 
•in  to  punish  it  in  himself,  when  to  do  so  onay  accidentally 
be  necessary  or  enjoined,  he  hath  canse  to  suspect  himself 
toot  to  be  a  true  penitents  , 

4.  No  one  of  these  is  necessary  in  the  special  instance, 
«zcept.  those  which  are,  distinctly  and  upon  tiieir  own  ac- 
counts, under  another  precept,  as  prayer,  and  forgiving  in- 
juries, and  self-^affliction  in  general,  and  confession.  But 
those  which  are  only  apt  ministries  to  the  grace,  which  can 
be  ministered  unto  equally  by  other  instances,  those  are 
left  to  the  choice  of  every  one,  or  to  be  determined  or 
bonnd  upon  us  by  accidents  and  by  the  church.  Bat  every 
one  of  the  particulars  hath  in  it  something  of  special  consi- 
deration. 


SECTION    II. 
()f  Contrition,  or  godly  Sorrow, 


^.  In  all  repentances  it  is  necessary,  that  we  understand 
some  sorrow  ingredient,  or  appendant,  or  beginning.  To  re- 
pent, is  to  leave  a  sin  ;  which  because  it  must  have  a  cause 
to  effect  it,  can  begin  no  where  but  where  the  sin  is,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  disliked,  that  is,  because  it  does  a  mischief. 
It  is  enough  to  leave  it,  that  we  know  it  will  ruin  us  af  we 
abide  in  it;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  make  us  grieve  for  it, 
when  it  is  past  and  quitted.  For  if  we  believe  that  as  soon 
as  ever  we  repent  of  it,  we  shall  be  accepted  to  pardon,  and 
that  infallibly,  and  that  being  once  forsaken  it  does  not,  and 
shall  not,  prejudice  us, — he  that  considers  this,  and  remem- 
bers it  was  pleasant  to  him,  will  scarce  find  cause  enough  to 
^e  sorrowful  for  it.  Neither  is  it  enough  to  say,  he  must 
grieve  for  it,  or  else  it  will  do  him  mischief :  for  this  is  not 
true;  for  bow  can  sorrow  prevent  the  mischief,  when  the 
sorrow  of  itself  is  not  an  essential  duty  i  Or  if  it  were  so  in 
itself,  yet  by  accident  it  becomes  not  to  be  so ;  for,  by  being 
unreasonable  and  impossible,  it  becomes  also  not  iiecessary, 
Ijot  a  duty.  To  be  sorrowful  is  not  always  in  our  power,  any 
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Acre  tlian  to  be  merry ;  and  both  of  them  are  the  natural  pro* 
ducts  of  their  own  objects,  and  of  nothing  else ;  and  then  if  sin 
does  us  pleasure  at  first,  and  at  last  no  mischief  to  the  peni* 
tent,  to  bid  them  be  sorrowful  lest  it  should  do  mischief,  U 
as  improper  a  remedy,  as  if  we  were  commanded  to  be  bun* 
gry  to  prevent  being  beaten.  He  that  felt  nothing  but  the 
pleasure  of  sin,  and  is  now  told  he  shall  feel  none  of  its  evils, 
and  that  it  can  no  more  hurt  him  when  it  is  forsaken,  than  a 
bee  when  the  sting  is  out, — if  he  be  commanded  to  grieve,  may 
justly  return  in  answer,  that  as  yet  he  perceives  no  cause. 

6.  If  it  be  told  him,  it  is  cause  enough  to  grieve  that  be 
hath  offended  God,  who  can  punish  him  with  sad,  insuffer* 
able,  and  eternal  torments  : — This  is  very  true ; — But  if  God 
be  not  angry  with  him,  and  he  be  told  that  God  will  not  pu^ 
nish  him  for  the  sin  he  repents  of,  then  to  grieve  for  having 
offended  God,  is  so  metaphysical  and  abstracted  a  specula* 
tion,  that  there  must  be  something  else  in  it,  before  a  sinner 
can  be  tied  to  it.  For  to  have  displeased  God  is  a  great  evil ; 
but  what  is  it  to  me,  if  it  will  bring  no  evil  to  me  ?  It  is  a 
metaphysical  and  a  moral  evil ;  but  unless  it  be  also  natu- 
rally and  sensibly  so,  it  is  not  the  object  of  a  natural  and 
proper  grief.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  state  of  a  repent- 
ing person  must  have  in  it  some  more  causes  of  sorrow  than 
are  usually  taught,  or  else  in  vain  can  they'be  called  upon 
to  weep  and  mourn  for  their  sins.  Well  may  they  wring 
their  faces  and  their  hands,  and  put  on  black,  those  disguises 
of  passion  and  curtains  of  joy,  those  ceremonies  and  shadows 
of  rich  widows  and  richer  heirs,  by  which  they  decently  hide 
their  secret  smiles:  well  may  they  'rend  their  garments/  but 
npon  this  account  they  can  never  'rend  their  hearts.' 

7.  For  the  stating  of  this  article  it  is  considerable,  that 
there  are  several  parts  or  periods  of  sorrow,  which  are  effect- 
ed by  several  principles*  In  the  beginning  of  our  repent- 
ance, sometimes  we  feel  cause  enough  to  grieve.  For  Grod 
smites  many  into  repentance ;  either  a  sharp  sickness  does 
awaken  us,  or  a  calamity  upon  our  house,  or  the  death  of  our 
dearest  relative ;  and  they  that  find  sin  so  heavily  incumbent, 
and  to  press  their  persons  or  fortunes  with  feet  of  lead,  will 
feel  cause  enough,  and  need  not  to  be  disputed  into  a  peni'^ 
tential  sorrow.  They  feel  God*s  anger,  and  the  evil  effects 
of  sin,  and  that  it  brings  sorrow ;  and  then  the  sorrow  i« 
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JHfiUy  great,  because  "we  have  done  that  evil  which  brings  so 
sadajadgment. 

8.  And  in  the  same  proportioni  there  is  always  a  natural 
fiSLUtie  of  sorrow,  where  tiiere  is  a  real  cause  of  fear;  ^nd  so 
it  is  ever  in  the  beginning  of  repentance ;  and  for  aught  we 
know,  it  is  for  ever  so ;  and  albeit  the  causes  of  fear  lessen 
AS  the  repentance  does  proceed,  yet  it  will  never  go  quite 
offj  till  hope  itself  be  gone  and  passed  into  charity,  or  at 
leastj  into  enmrotOriaic  koI  irappiivla,  into '  that  fulness  of  con- 
fidence,' which  is  given  to  few  as  the  reward  of  a  lasting  and 
conspicuous  holiness.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  For  though 
it  be  certain  in  religion,  that  whoever  repents  shall  be  paiv 
doned,  yet  it  is  a  long  time,  before  any  man  hath  repented 
worthily;  and  it  is  as  uncertain  in  what  manner,  and  in  what 
measures,  and  in  what  time^  God  will  give  us  pardon.  It  is 
as  easy  to  tell  the  very  day,  in  which  a  man  first  comes  to 
the  use  of  reason,  as  to  tell  the  very  time,  in  which  we  are 
accepted  to  final  pardon ;  the  progressions  of  one  being  as 
divisible  as  the  o.ther,  and  less  discernible.  For  reason  gives 
many  fair  indications  of  itself;  whereas  God  keeps  the  se- 
crets of  this  mercy  in  his  sanctuary,  and  draws  not  the  cur- 
tain till  the  day  of  death  or  judgment. 

9.  Add  to  this,  that  our  very  repentances  have  many 
allays  and  imperfections,  and  so  hath  our  pardon. 

And  every  one  that  sins,  hath  so  displeased  God,  that  he 
IS  become  the  subject  of  the  divine  anger.  "  Death  is  the 
wages  ;"  what  death  God  may  please,  and  therefore  what  evil 
^  soever  God  will  inflict,  or  his  mortality  can  suffer :  and  he 
that  knows  this,  hath  cause  to  fear ;  and  he  that  fears,  hath 
cause  to  be  grieved  that  he  is  fallen  from  that  state  of  di- 
vine favour,  in  which  he  stood  secured  with  the  guards  of 
angels,  and  covered  with  heaven  itself  as  with  a  shield^  in 
which  he  was  beloved  of  God  and  heir  of  all  his  glories. 

10.  But  they, — that  describe  repentance  in  short  and  ob- 
scure characters,  and  make  repentance  and  pardon  to  be  the 
children  of  a  minute,  and  born  and  grown  up  quickly  as  a 
fly,  or  a  mushroom,  with  the  dew  of  a  night,  or  the  tears  of 
a  morning,  making  the  labours  of  the  one,  and  the  want  of 
the  other,  to  expire  sooner  than  the  pleasures  of  a  transient 
sin, — are  so  ins^tisible  of  the  sting  of  sin,  that  indeed,  upon 
their  grounds,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  a  real  godly  sor- 
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row.  For  ihongh  they  have  done  evil,  yet  by  this  doctrine 
they  feel  none;  and  nothing  remains  as  a  caose  of  grief, 
unless  they  will  be  sorrowful  for  that  they  have  been  pleased 
formerly,  and  are  now  secured ;  nothing  remains  before  them 
or  behind,  but  the  pleasure  that  they  had  and  the  present 
confidence  and  impunity :  and  that  is  no  good  instrument  of 
sorrow.  "  Securitas  delicti  etiam  libido  est  ejus/'  Sin  takes 
occasion  by  the  law  itself^  if  there  be  no  penalty  annexed. 

II.  But  the  first  inlet  of  a  godly  sorrow,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  repentance,  is  upon  the  stock  of  their  present 
danger  and  state  of  evil,  into  which  by  their  sin  they  are 
fallen, — viz.  when  their  guilt  is  manifest,  they  see  that  they 
are  become  sons  of  death,  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  a  pro- 
voked Deity,  whose  anger  will  express  itself  when  and  how 
it  please,  and,  for  aught  the  man  knows,  it  may  be  the 
greatest,  and  it  may  be  intolerable:  and  though  his  danger 
is  imminent  and  certain,  yet  his  pardon  is  a  great  way  off; 
it  may  be  yea,  it  may  be  no ;  it  must  be  hoped  for,  but  it 
may  be  missed, — for  it  is  upon  conditions ;  and  they  are»  or 
will  seem,  very  hard. 

So  that  in  the  sum  of  affairs,  however  that  the  greatest  sin- 
ner and  the  smallest  penitent,  are  very  apt,  and  are  taught 
by  strange  doctrines,  to  flatter  themselves  into  confidence 
and  presumption, — ^yet  he  will  have  reason  to  mourn  and 
weep,  when  he  shall  consider  that  he  is  in  so  sad  a  condi- 
tion, that  because  his  life  is  uncertain,  it  is  ako  uncertain, 
whether  or  no  he  shall  not  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  pri- 
son of  flames :  so  that  every  sinner  hath  the  same  reason  to 
be  sorrowful,  as  he  hath,  who,  from  a  great  state  of  blessing^ 
an4  confidence,  is  fallen  into  great  fears  and  great  dangers, 
and  a  certain  guilt  and  liableness  of  losing  all  he  hath,  and 
suffering  all  that  is  insufferable.  They  who  state  repentance 
otherwise*  canndt  make  it  reasonable,  that  a  penitent  should 
shed  a  tear.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  we  ao 
easily  observe  a  great  dulness  and  indifferency,  so  many  dry 
eyes  and  merry  hearts,  in  persons  that  pretend  repentance, 
it  cannot  more  reasonably  be  attributed  to  any  cause,  than 
to  those  tri&ing  and  easy  propdsitions  of  men,  that  de- 
stroy the  causes  of  sorrow,  by  lessening  and  taking  off  the 
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opinion  of  danger.  But  now.  that  ibey  are  observed  and 
reproTed,  I  hope  the  eril  will  be  lessened*  Bat  to  pro* 
ceeQ* 

12.  Having  now  "stated  the  reasonableness  and  causes  of 
penitential  sorrow ;  the  next  inquiry  is  into  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  that  sorrow.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
penitential  sorrow  is  not  seated  in  the  affections  directly,  but 
in  the  understanding :  and  is  rather  '  odiunl^'  than '  dolor ;' 
it  is  '  hatred'  of  sin,  and  detestation  of  it,  a  nolition,  a  re- 
nouncing and  disclaiming  it,  whose  expression  is  a  resolution 
never  to  sin, — and  a  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  by  abstain^' 
ing  from  the  occasions,  by  praying  for  the  divine  aid,  by 
using  the  proper  remedies  for  its  mortification.  This  is 
essential  to  repentance,  and  must  be,  in  every  man,  in  the 
highest  kind.  For  he  that  does  not  hate  sin,  so  as  rathe^  to 
choose  to  suffer  any  evil,  than  to  do  any, — loves  himself  more 
than  he  loves  Ood ;  because  he  fears  to  displease  himself  ra- 
ther than  to  displease  him,  and  therefore  is  not  &  true  pe- 
nitent. 

13.  But  although  this  be  not  grief,  or  sorrow  properly, 
but  hatred, — yet  in  hatred  there  is  ever  a  sorrow,  if  we 
have  done  or  suffered  what  we  hate ;  and  whether  it  be 
sorrow  or  no,  is  but  a  speculation  of  philosophy,  but  no  in- 
gredient of  duty.  It  is  that  which  will  destroy  sin,  and 
bring  us  to  God ;  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  repentance. 

14.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  sorrow  is  indeed  an  excel- 
lent instrument  of  repentance,  apt  to  set  forward  many  of  its 
ministries,  and  without  which  men  ordinarily  will  not  leave 
their  sins ;  but  if  the  thing  be  done,  though  wholly  upon  the 
discourses  of  reason,  upon  intuition  of  the  danger,  upon  con- 
templation of  the  unworthiness  of  sin,  or  only  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  hope,  or  fear, — it  matters  not  which  is  the  beginning 
of  repentance.  For  we  find  '  fear'  reckoned  to  be  '  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom,'  that  is,  of  repentance,  of  wise  and  sober 
counsels,  by  Solomon.  We  find  '  sorrow'  to  be  reckoned  as 
the  beginning  of  repentance  by  St.  Paul ;  ''  Godly  dorrow 
worketh  repentance  not  to  be  repented  of." — So  many  ways 
as  there  are,  by  which  God  works  repentance  in  those  whom 
he  will  bring  unto  salvation,  to  all  the  kinds  of  these  there 
are  proper  apportioned  passions :  and  as  in  all  good  things 
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there  is  pleasure,  so  in  ell  evil  there  is  pain,  some  way  or 
other :  and  therefore  »•  ove  and  hatred,  or,  ¥i[hich  is  all  one* 
to  pleasure  and  d-'^vl'.  *  ^ure,  all  passions  p.:e  reducible,  as  all 
colours  are  to  b!  *  .  uid  white.  So  that  though,  in  all  re- 
pentances, there  is  not  in  every  person  felt  that  sharpness 
of  sensitive  compunction  and  sorrow,  that  is  usual  in  sad  ac* 
tidents  of  the  world, — ^yet  if  the  sorrow  be  upon  the  intel* 
lectual  account,  though  it  be  not  much  perceived  by  inward 
sharpnesses,  but  chiefly  by  dereliction  and  living  of  the  sin^ 
it  is  that  sorrow  which  is  possible,  and  in  our  power,  and  that 
which  is  necessary  to  repentance* 

15.  For  in  all  inquiries  concerning  penitential  sorrow, 
if  we  will  avoid  scruple  and  vexatious  fancies,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  account  of  our  sorrow  by  the  measures  of  sense* 
but  of  religion.  David  grieved  more  for  the  sickness  of  his 
child,  and  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  so  far  as  appears  in  the 
story :  and  the  prophet  Jeremy,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  for  the 
death  of  their  glorious  prince  Josiah ;  and  St.  Paula  Romana, 
at  the  death  of  her  children, — were  more  passionate  and  sen- 
sibly afflicted,  than  for  their  sins  against  God  :  that  is,  they 
felt  more  sensitive  trouble  in  that  than  this,  and  yet  their  re- 
pentances were  not  to  be  reproved ;  because  our  penitential 
sorrow  is  from  another  cause,  and  seated  in  other  faculties, 
and  fixed  upon  differing  objects,  and  works  in  other  manners, 
and  hath  a  diverse  signification,  and  is  fitted  to  other  purposes; 
and  therefore  is  wholly  of  another  nature.  It  is  a  displeasure 
against  sin, — which  must  be  expressed  by  praying  against  it, 
and  fighting  against  it;  but  all  other  expressions  are extria- 
sfcal  to  it,  and  accidental,  and  are  no  parts  of  it, — ^because 
they  cannot  be  under  a  command,  as  all  the  parts  and  neces- 
sary actions  of  repentance  are  most  ceruinly. 

16.  Indeed,  some  persons  can  command  their  tears ;  so 
Gellia«  in  the  epigram  ; 

Si  %uh  adest,  jusmb  pronilioiit  iMriaue  ^ ; 

*'  she  could  cry,  when  company  was  there  to  observe  her 
weeping  for  her  father;"  and  so  can  some  orators,  and  many 
hypocrites :  and  there  are  some  that  can  suppress  their  tears 
by  art,  and  resolution ;  so  Ulysses  <  did,  when  he  saw  his  wife 
weep ;  he  pitied  her,  but 

f  Mart.  1.  3*.  .      *    i  Od.  t.  2\  I.      * 
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latrm  palpebrur  ^^  oorao,  inmoUr  tencbtt .    ' 
Lamina,  rel  ferram,  lacrimas  astoqua  premebat ; 

^  he  kept  his  tears  within  his  eyelids,"  as  if  they  had  been  a 
phial,  which  he  could  pour  forth  or  keep  shut  at  his  pleasui^. 
But  although  some  can  do  this  at  pleasure,  yet  all  cannot. 
And  therefdre  St.  John  Cliinacus  speaks  of  certain  penitents,' 
o2  S)  airopoSvrcc  ioKf^iov  iavrovc  KorUamov,  **  who»  because 
they  could  not  weep,  expressed  their  repentance  by  beating 
their  breasts ;"  and  yet  if  all  men  could  weep  when  they  Iist« 
yet  they  may  weep  and  not  be  sorrowful ;  and  though  they 
can  command  tears,  yet  sorrow  is  no  more  io  be  command* 
ed  than  hunger,-^and  therefore  i»  not  a  part  oir  necessary 
duty  of  repentance,  when  sorrow  is  taken  for  a  sensitive 
trouble* 

17.  But  yet  there  is  something  of  this  also  to  be  added  to 
our  duty.    If  our  constitution  be  such  as  to  be  apt  to  weep, 
^ni  sensitively  troubled  upon  other  intellectual  apprehen-* 
aions  pf  differing  objects;  unless  also  they  find  the  same  effect 
in  their  repentances,  there  will  be  some  cause  to  suspect, 
that  their  hatred  of  sin,  and  value  of  obedience  and  its  re«- 
wards,  are  not  so  great  as  they  ought  to  be.    The  masters  of 
spiritual  life  give  this  rule  : ''  Seiat  se  culpabiliter  durum,  qui 
deflet  damna  temporis  vel  mortem  amici, — dolorem  verb  pro 
peccatis  lacrimis  non  ostendit :"  *'  He  that  weeps  for  tempo- 
ral losses,  and  does  not  in  the  same  manner  express  his  sor*^ 
row  for  his  sins,  is  culpably  obdurate :" — which  proposilidn,* 
though  piously  intended,  is  not  true.    For  tears  are  emana** 
tions  of  a  sensitive  trouble  or  motion  of  thle  heart,  and  not 
properly  subject  to  the  understanding ;  and  therefore  a  mani 
may  innocently  weep  for  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  yet  shad 
no  tears  when  he  hath  told  a  lie,  and  still  be  in  that  state 
of  sorrow  and  displeasure,  that  he  had  rather  die  bimsiefK'^ 
than  choose  to  tell  another  lie.  Therefore,  the  rule  only  halh 
some  proportions  of  probability,  in  the  effect  of  several  icH 
iellectual  apprehensions.  As  he  that  is  apt  to  weep  when  he 
hath  done  an  unhandsome  action  to  his  friend,  who  yet  will 
never  punish  him ;  and  is  not  apt  to  express'  his  8orr<^  in 
the  same  manner,  when  he  hath  offended  God :  I  say,  he  may 
inspect  his  sorrow  not  to  be  so  great  or  so  real ;  bi^t  yet  ab^ 
stractedly  from  this  circumstance,  to  weep  or  not  to  weep  is 
nothing  to  the  duty  of  repentance,  save  only  'tfaut  -it  is  Ihat 
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ordinary  sign,  by  which  some  men  express  some  sort  of  sor- 
row.   And  therefore  I  understand  not  the  meaning  of  that 
prayer  of  St.  Austin;  "  Domine,  da  gratiam  lacrimamoi ;** 
*'  Lord,  give  me  the  grace  of  tears  ;'*  for  tears  are  no  dvty, 
and  the  greatest  sorrow  oftentimes  is  the  driest;  and  excepl^ 
ing  that  there  is  some  sweetness  and  ease  in  shedding  tears,  <^ 
and  that  they  accompany  a  soft  and  a  contemphitiTe  person, 
an  easy  and  a  good  nature,  and  such  as  is  apt  for  religions 
impressions, — ^I  know  no  use  of  them,  but  to  signify,  in  aa 
apt  and  a  disposed  nature,  what  kind  of  apprehensions  and 
trouble  there  is  within.     For  weeping  upon  the  presence  of 
secular  troubles,  is  more  ready  and  easy,  because  it  is  an 
efiect  symbolical,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  its  proper  cause. 
But  when  there  is  a  spiritual  cause,  although  its  proper  ef- 
fect may  be  greater  and  more  effective  of  better  purposes ; 
yet  unless,  by  the  intermixture  of  some  material  and  natural 
cause,  itbemore  apportioned  toamaterial  and  natural  product, 
it  is  not  to  be  charged  with  it,  or  expected  from  it.    Sin  is  a 
spiritual  evil ;  and  tears  are  the  sign  of  a  natural  or  physical 
sorrow.  Smart,  and  sickness,  and  labour,  are  natural  or  phy- 
sical evils;  and  hatred  and  nolition  are  a  spiritual  or  intellect- 
ual effect.     Now  as  every  labour  and  every  smiurt  is  not  to 
be  hated  or  rejected,  but  sometimes  chosen  by  the  understand- 
ing, when  it  is  mingled  with  a  good  that  pleases  the  under- 
standing, and  is  eligible  upon  the  accounts  of  reason:  so 
neither  can  every  sin,~which  is  the  intellectual  evil,  be  pro- 
ductive of  tears  or  sensitive  sorrow,  unless  it  be  mingled  with 
Bomething  which  the  sense  and  affections,  that  is,  which  the 
lower  man  hates,  and  which  will  properly  afflict  him ;  sudi 
as  are,  fear,  or  pain,  or  danger,  or  disgrace,  or  loss.    The 
sensitive  sorrow,  therefore,  which  is  usually  seen  in  new  pe- 
nitents, is  upon  the  account  of  those  horrible  apprehensions, 
which  are  declared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  consequent 
of  sins ;  but  if  we  shall  also  preach  repentance,  as  to  warrant 
a  freedom  and  a  perfect  escape  instantly  from  all  significations 
of  the  wrath  of  Gk>d,  and  all  dangers  for  the  future  upoa 
the  past  and  present  account,  I  know  not  upon  what  reck- 
oniag  he,  that  truly  leaves  his  sin,  can  be  commanded  to  be 
Borrowful ;  and  if  he  were  commanded,  how  he  can  possi^y 
obey. 

18.  Bat  when  repentance  hath  had  its  growth  and  pro- 
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gresaioDp  and  U  incraaaed  into  a  liabit  of  piety, — sorrow  i^d 
aenaitire  trouble  may  cone  in  upon  another  account ;  for 
great  and  permanent  changes  of  the  mind  make  great  amprea- 
sioDs  upon  the  lower  man.  When  we  love  an  object  intensely, 
our  very  body  receives  comfort  in  the  presence  of  it :  and 
there  are  friendly  spirits  which  have  a  natural  kindness  and 
cognation  to  each  other,  and  refresh  one  another,  passing 
firom  eye  to  eye,  from  friend  to  friend :  and  the  prophet  David 
felt  it  in  the  matter  of  religion ;  **  My  flesh  and  my  heart  re- 
joice in  the  living  Lord/*     For  if  a  grief  of  mind  is  a  con* 
sumption  of  the  flesh,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  is  a  conservatory 
of  health, — ^it  is  certain  that  every  great  impression,  that  is 
made  upon  the  mind  and  dwells  there,  hath  its  effect  upon 
the  body,  and  the  lower  afiections.    And  therefore  all  those 
excellent  penitents  who  consider  the  baseness  of  sin, — their 
own  danger,  though  now  past  in  some  degrees, — the  ofience 
of  God, — the  secret  counsels  of  his  mercy, — his  various  man- 
necs  of  dispensing  them, — the  fearful  judgments  which  Qod 
unexpectedly  sends  upon  some  men, — the  dangers  of  our  own 
confidence, — the- weakness  of  our  repentance, — the  remains 
of  our  sin, — the  aptnesses  and  combustible  nature  of  our  con- 
cupiscence,— the  presence  of  temptation,  and  the  perils  of 
relapsing, — the  evil  state  of  things  which  our  former  sins  leave 
us  in, — our  difficulty  in  obeying,  and  our  longings  to  return 
to  Egypt, — and  the  fearful  anger  of  God,  which  will,  with 
greater  fierceness,  descend  if  we  chance  to  fall  back  : — those 
penitents,  I  say,  who  consider  these  things  frequently  and 
prudently,  will  find  their  whole  man  so  wrought  upon,  that 
every  faculty  shall  have  an  enmity  against  sin;  and  therefore 
even  the  affections  of  the  lower  man  must,  in  their  way,  con- 
tribute to  its  mortification,  and  that  is,  by  a  real  and  effective 
sorrow. 

19.  But  in  this  whole  affair  the  whole  matter  of  question 
will  be  in  the  manner  of  operation,  or  signification  of  the 
dislike.  For  the  duty  is  done,  if  the  sin  be  accounted  an 
enemy;  that  is,  whether  the  dislike  be  only  in  the  intellect- 
ual and  rational  appetite,  or  also  in  the  sensitive.  For  al- 
though men  use  so  to  speak,  and  distinguish  superior  from 
inferior  appetites ;  yet  it  will  be  hard  in  nature  to  find  any 
real  distinct  faculties,  in  which  those  passions  are  subjected, 
and  from  which  they  have  emanation.    Tlie  intellectual  de- 
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sire,  and  the  sensual  desire,  ard  both  founded  in  the  same 
faculty  ;  they  are  not  distinguished  by  their  subjecta,  bnt  by 
their  objects  only :  they  are  but  several  motions  of  the  will 
to  or  from  several  objects.  When  a  man  desires  that  which 
is  most  reasonable,  and  perfective,  or  consonant  to  the  on- 
derstanding,  that  we  call  an  intellectual,  or  rational  appe-» 
tite ;  bat  if  he  desires  a  thing  that  will  do  him  hurt  in  his 
soul,  or  to  his  best  interest,  and  yet  he  desires  it  because  it 
pleases  him, — this  is  fit  to  be  called  a  sensitive  appetite,,  he* 
cause  the  object  is  sensitive,  and  it  is  chosen  for  a  sensual 
reason.  But  it  is  rather '  appetitio*  than '  appetitus,'  that  is, 
'  an  act'  rather  than  *  a  principle  of  action.'  The  case  ia 
plainer,  if  we  take  two  objects  of  several  interests,  both  of 
which  are  proportioned  to  the  understanding.  St.  Anthony 
in  the  desert,  and  St.  Bemeurd  in  the  pulpit,  were  tempted  by 
the  spirit  of  pride :  they  resisted  and  overcame  it,  because 
pride  was  unreasonable  and  foolish  as  to  themselves,  and  dis-* 
pleasing  to  God.  If  they  had  listened  to  the  whispers  of  that 
spirit,  it  had  been  upon  the  accounts  of  pleasure, — because 
pride  is  that  deliciousness  of  spirit  which  entertains  a  vain 
man,  making  him  to  delight  in  his  own  images  and  reflect 
tions ;  and  therefore  is  a  work  of  the  flesh,  but  yet  plainly 
founded  in  the  understanding.  And  therefore,  here  it  ia 
plain,  that  when  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  fight,  it  is  not  a  fight 
between  two  faculties  of  the  soul,  but  a  contest  in  the  soul 
concerning  the  election  of  two  objects.  It  is  no  otherwise  in 
this  than  in  every  deliberation,  when  arguments  fVom  several 
interests  contest  each  other.  Every  passion  of  the  man  ia 
nothing  else  but  a  proper  manner  of  being  aflTected  with  an 
object,  and  consequently  a  tendency  to  or  an  aversion  from 
it,  that  is,  a  willing  or  a  nilling  of  it ;  which  willing  and  nill- 
ing,  when  they  produce  several  permanent  impressions  upon 
the  mind  and  body,  receive  the  names  of  *  divers  passions :' 
the  object  itself,  first  striking  the  fancy  or  lower  apprehen* 
sions  by  its  proper  energy,  makes  tlie  first  passion  or  tend- 
enqy  to  the  will,  that  is,  the  inclination  or  first  concapis^ 
cence ;  but  when  the  will  upon  that  impression  is  set  on 
work,  and  chooses  the  sensual  object,  that  makes  the  abiding 
passion,  the  quality.  As  if  the  object  be  displeasing,  and 
yet  not  present,  it  effects  fear  or  hatred ;  if  good  and  not  pre^ 
sent,  it  is  called  desire;  but  all  these  diversifications  are 
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m^ndy  natural  effisots;  as  to  be  warm  is  belbre  the  fire,  ^ncT 
cannot  be  in  our  choice  directly  and  inimedialiely.  That 
which  19  the  prime  and  proper  action  of  the  will»  that  only  ia 
Subject  to  a  oonunand ;  that  is,  to  choose  6r  refuse  the  sinj 
The  '  passion/  that  is,  the  proper  effect  or  impress  upon  the 
fancy  or.  body,  that  is  natural,  and  is  determined  to  the  par<^ 
iicular  by  the  mixtnre  of  something  natural  with  the  act  of 
the  will ;  as  if  an  apprehension  of  future  evils  be  mingled* 
vrith  the  refttsiilg  sin,  that  is,  if  it  be  the  cause  of  it :  then 
fear  is  the  passion  that  is  effected  by  it.  If  the  feeling-  some 
eril'be  the  cause  of  the  nolitioD,  .then  sorrow  is  the  efiect; 
and  fear  also  may  produce  sorrow.  So  that  the  passion,  that 
is,  the  natural  impress  upon  the  man,  cannot  be  the  effect  of 
a  commandment,  but  the  principle  of  that  passion  is^  we 
are  commanded  to  refuse  sin,  *  to  eschew  evil,' — that  is  the 
word  of  the  Scripture :  but  because  we  usually  do  feel  the 
evils  of  sin,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  worse,  and  sorrow  is 
the  natural  effect  of  such  a  feeling,  and  such  a  fear; — there- 
fore the  Scripture  calling  us  to  repentance,  that  is,  a  new 
life,  a  dying  unto  ^in,  and  a  living  unto  righteousness,  ex- 
presses it  by  sorrow,  and  mourning,  and  weeping  ;  buttbese 
are  not  the  duty,  but  the  expressions,  or  the  instruments  of 
that  which  is  a  duty.  So  that  if  any  man  who  hates  sin  and 
leaves  it,  cannot  yet  find  the  sharpness  of  such  a  sorrow  as  he 
feels  in  other  sad  accidents,  there  can  nothing  be  said  to  it, 
but  that  the  duty  itself  is  not  clothed  with  those  circum- 
stances, which  are  apt  to  produce  that  passion  ;  it  is  not  an 
eschewing  of  sin  upon  considerations  of  a  present  or  a  feared 
trouble,  but  upon  some  other  principle ;  or  that  the  consi- 
deration is  not  deep  and  pressing,  or  that  the  person  is  of  an 
unapt  disposition  to  those  sensible  effects.  The  Italian  and 
bis  wife>  who  by  chance  espied  a  serpent  under  the  shade  of 
their  vines,  were  both  equal  haters  of  the  little  beast;  but 
the  wife  only  cried  out, — and  the  man  killed  it,  biit  with  as 
great  a  regret  and  horror  at  the  sight  of  it  as  his  wife,  though 
he  did  not  so  express  it.  But  when  a  little  after  they  espied 
a  lizard,  and  she  cried  c^ain,  he  told  her,  that  he  perceived 
her  trouble  was  not  always  derived  from  reasonable  appre- 
hensions, and  that  what  could  spring  only  from  images  of 
things  and  fancies  of  persons,  was  nojt  considerable  by  a  just 
value.     This  is  the  case  of  our  sorrowing.     Some  express  it 
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by  tears,  tooie  by  penances  and  corpocal  inflictions,  some  by 
more  effecttre  and  material  mortafioations  of  it :  bnt  be  tbat 
kills  it,  is  the  greatest  enemy.  Bat  those  persons  who  can 
be  sorrowful  and  Yiolently  moved  for  a  trifling  interest,  and 
upon  the  arrests  of  .fancy  ,-«-4f  they  find  these  easy  meltings 
and  sensitive  afllictions  upon  the  accounts  of  their  sins,  are 
not  to  please  themselves  at  all,  nnless,  whan  they  have  cried 
out,  they  also  kill  the  serpent 

20.  I  cannot  therefore  at  all  saspect  that  man's  repent- 
ance, who  hates  sin,  and  chooses  righteousness,  and  walks  in 
it,  though  he  do  not  weep,  or  feel  the  troubles  of  a  mother 
monrning  over  the  hearse  of  her  only  son ;  but  yet  such  a 
sensitive  grief  is  of  great  use  to  these  purposes. 

I.  If  it  do  not  proceed  from  the  present  sense  of  the  di- 
vine judgment,  yet  it  supplies  that,  and  feels  an  evil  from  its 
awn  appcehension,  which  is  not  yet  felt  from  the  divine  in- 
fliction. 

II.  It  prevents  God's  anger,  by  being  a  punishment  of 
ourselves,  a  condemnation  of  the  sinner,  and  a  taking  ven- 
geance of  ourselves,  for  our  having  offended  God.  And  there- 
fore it  is,  consequently  to  this,  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
greater  the  sorrow  is,  the  less  necessity  there  is  of  any  out- 
ward affliction ; 

Ut  postit  iMninis  «qa«r«  laiwres^. 

According  to  the  old  rule  of  the  penitentiaries. 

Sitqnc  modus  calpe  joste  modermtio  pceBe, 
QfUB  taiilo  Uvior,  qaanto  •cmlritio  roiijor. 

Which  general  measure  of  repentances,  as  it  is  of  use  in  the 
particular  of  which  I  am  now  discoursing,  so  it  effects  this 
persuasion,  that  external  mortifications  and  austerities  are 
not  any  part  of  original  and  essential  duty,  but  significations 
of  the  inward  repentance  unto  men ;  and  suppletories  of  it 
before  God;  that  when  we  cannot  feel  the  trouble  of  mind, 
we  may  at  least  hate  sin  upon  another  account,  even  upon 
the  superinduced  evils  upon  our  bodies ;  for  all  affliction  is 
nothing  but  sorrow;  "Gravis  animi  poena  est,  quern  post 
factum  poenitet,"  said  Publius :  "  To  repent  is  a  grievous 
punishment  ;**  and  the  old  man  in  the  comedy  calls  it  so. 

Cor  meain  Mnectuiem  bnjos  sollioito  ameoiii  ?  an 

Pro  hajas  ego  ul  peccatis  sopplicittm  sofferam  P  ^ 

•»  Virg.  J2n.  2.  362. 
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'*  Why  db  I  griei«  my  old  aga  for  his  madiMBa,  tfaat  I  diould 
suffer  puiiishiiieot  for  bis  sins  ^  i"  Grieving  was  his  punish- 
ment. 

lU.  Tlusaedsitive  sorrow  is  very  apt  to  eztingiiish  sin,  it 
being  of  a  symbolical  nature  to  tbe  design  of  God,  when  be 
strikes  a  sinner  for  bis  amendment :  it  makett  jsin  to  be  uneasy 
to  bim ;  and  not  only  to  be  displeasing  to  bis  Spirit*  but  to 
bis  sense,  and  consequently,  Uiat  it  bath  no  port  to  enter 
any  mcnre. 

IV.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive  conscience^ 
to  whom  it  is  not  sufficient  that  be  does  repent,  unless  be 
be  able  to  prove  it  by  signs  and  proper  indications. 

21,  Tbe  sum  is  this.  1.  No  man  can,  in  any  sense,  be  said 
to  be  a  true  penitent,  unless  he  wishes  he  had  never  done 
tbe  sin.  2.  But  he  that  is  told  that  his  sin  is  presently  par- 
doned upon  repentance,  that  is,  upon  leaving  it,  and  asking 
fiorgiveness ;  and  that  the  former  pleasure  shall  not  now  hurt 
him»  he  bath  no  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  never  done  it. 

3.  But,  to  make  it  reasonable  to  wish  that  tbe  sin  had  never 
been  done,  there  must  be  the  feeling  or  fear  of  some  evil. 

Contoia  tatmt  at  caique  soa  est,  ha  oonciptt,  iotra 
Pectora,  pro  meiitU  apenqne  metoaiqne  ania. 

4.  According  as  is  the  nature  of  that  evil  feared  or  felt,  so 
is  the  passion  effected,  of  hatred,  or  sorrow.  5.  Whatever 
the  passion  be,  it  must  be  totally  exclusive  of  all  affection  to 
sin,  and  produce  enmity  and  fighting  against  it,  until  it  be 
mortified.  6.  In  the  whole  progression  of  this  mortification, 
it  is  more  than'  probable  that  some  degrees  of  sensitive 
trouble  will  come  in  at  some  angle  or  other.  7.  Though 
the  duty  of  penitential  sorrow  itself  be  completed  '  in  noli- 
tione  peccati,*  in  the  hating  of  sin,  and  ourselves  for  doing 
it, — yet  the  more  penal  that  hate  is,  the  more  it  ministers  to 
many  excellent  purposes  of  repentance. 

22.  But  because  some  persons  do  not  feel  this  sensitive 
sorrow,  they  begin  to  suspect  their  repentance,  and  therefore 
they  are  taught  to  supply  this  want  by  a  reflex  act,  that  is, 
to  be  sorrowful  because  they  are  not  sorrowful.  This  I  must 
needs  say  is  a  fine  device,  where  it  can  be  made  to  signify 
something  that  is  material.  But  I  fear,  it  will  not  often.  For 

**  Tercnt.  AoUr.  v.  3.  16.  Scbmieder. 
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how  can  a  man  besonrowful  for  not  bein^aorrowfaUFor 
either  he  hath  reason  at  first  to  be  sorrowful,  or  he  hath  not. 
If  he  hath  not,  why  should  he  be  sorrowful  for  not  doing  an* 
unreasonable  act  i  If  he  hath  reason,  and  knows  it,  it  is  cer- 
tain he  will  be  as  sorrowful  as  that  cause  so  apprehended 
can  effect :  but  he  can  be  no  more,  and  so  much  he  cannot 
choose  but  be.  But  if  there  be  cause  to  be  sorrowfiil,  and 
the  man  knows  it  not,  then  he  cannot  yet  grie?e  for  that ; 
for  he  knows  no  cause,  and  that  is  all  one  as  if  he  had  none« 
But  if  there  be  indeed  a  cause  which  he  hath  not  considered, 
then  let  him  be  called  upon  to  consider  that,  and  then  he 
will  be  directly  and  truly  sorrowful,  when  he  hath  considered 
it ;  and  hath  reason  to  be  sorrowful  because  he  had  not  con« 
sidered  it  before,  that  is,  because  he  had  not  repented* 
sooner ;  but  to  be  sorrowful  because  he  is  not  sorrowful; 
can  have  no  other  good  meaning  but  this :  we  are  to  endea- 
vour to  be  displeased  at  sin,  and  to  use  all  the  means  we  can 
to  hate  it ;  that  is,  when  we  find  not  any  sensitive  sorrow  or 
pungency  of  spirit,  let  us  contend  to  make  our  intellectual 
sorrow  as  great  as  we  can.  And  if  we  perceive  or  suspect 
we  have  not  true  repentance,  let  us  beg  of  God  to  give  it ; 
and  let  us  use  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  the  grace  ;  and 
if  we  are  uncertain  concerniDg  the  actions  of  our  own  hqart, 
let  us  supply  them  by  prayer,  and  holy  desires;  that  if  we 
cannot  perceive  the  grace  in  the  proper  shape,  and  by  its  own 
symptoms  and  indications,  we  may  be  made,  in  some  mea- 
sure, humbly  confident  by  other  images  and  reflections,  by 
seeing  the  grace  in  another  shape  :  so  David ;  "  Concupivi 
desiderare  justificationes.  tuas;"  ''I  have  desired  to  desire 
thy  justifications;"  that  is,  either  I  have  prayed  for  that 
grace,  or  I  have  seen  that  I  have  that  desire,  not  by  a  direct 
observation,  but  by  some  other  signification. .  But  it  is  cer- 
tdin./no  man  can  be  sorrowful  for  not  being  sorrowful,  if  he 
means  the  same  kind  and  manner  of  sorrow ;  as  there  can- 
not be  two,  where  there  is  not  one;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
reflex  ray,  where  there  was  not  a  direct. 

23.  But  if  there  be  such  difficulty  in  the  questions  of 
our  own  sorrow,  it  were  very  well,  that  even  this  part  of  re- 
pentance should  be  conducted,  as  all  the  other  ought,-Tby 
the  ministry  of  a  spiritual  man ;  that  it  may  be  better  in- 
structed, and  prudently  managed,  and  better  discerned,  and 
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led  on  to  its  proper  effects.  But  wlien  it  is  so  helped  for- 
ward, it  is  more  than  contrition, — it  is  confession  also ;  of 
which  I  am  yet  to  give  in  special  accounts.  ' 


SECTION  III. 
Ofihe  Natures  and  Difference  of  Attrition  and  Contrition. 

« 

24.  All  the  passions  of  the  irascible  faculty  are  that  sorrow, 
in  some  sense  or  other,  which  will  produce  repentance.  Re*- 
pentance  cannot  kill  sin,  but  by  withdrawing  the  will  from 
it :  and  the  will  is  not  to  be  withdrawn,  but  by  complying 
with  the  contrary  affection  to  that,  which  before  did  accom^ 
pany  it  in  evil.  Now  whatever  that  affection  was,  pleasure 
was  the  product,  it  was  that  which  nursed  or  begot  the  sin : 
now  as  this  pleasure  might  proceed  from  hope,  from  posses- 
sion, from  sense,  from  fancy,  from  desire,  and  all  the  pas^ 
flions  of  the  concnpiscible  appetite ;  so  when  there  is  a  dis- 
pleasure conceived,  it  will  help  to  destroy  sin,  from  what 
passion  soever,  of  what  faculty  soever,  that  displeasure  can 
be  produced. 

25.  If  the  displeasure  at  sin  proceeds  from  any  passion 
of  the  irascible  faculty,  it  is  that  which  those  divines,  who 
understand  the  meaning  of  their  own  words  of  art,  commonly 
call  •  attrition,'  that  is, — a  resolving  against  sin,  the  resolu- 
tion proceeding  from  airy  principle,  that  is  troublesome  and 
dolorous: — and  in  what  degree  of  good  that  is  (as  appears  in 
the  stating  of  this  question),  it  is  acceptable  to  Ood ;  not  an 
acceptable  repentance,  for  it  is  not  so  much ;  but  it  is  a  good 
beginning  of  it,  an  acceptable  introduction  to  it :  and  must*, 
in  its  very  nature,  suppose  a  sorrow,  or  displeasure, — in 
which  although  according  to  the  quality  of  the  motives  of  at- 
trition, or  the  disposition  of  the  penitent,  there  is  more  or 
less  sensitive  trouble  respectively,  yet  in  all  there  must  be  86 
much  sorrow  or  displeasure,  as  to  cause  a  dereliction  of  the 
sin,  or  a  resolution,  at  least,  to  leave  it. 

26.  But  there  are  some  natures  so  ingenuous,  and  there 
are  some  periods  of  repentance  so  perfect,  and  some  peni- 
tents have  so  far  proceeded  in  the  methods  of  holiness,  and 
pardon, — that  they  are  fallen  out  with  sin  upon  the  stock  of 
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dome  principles  proceediag  from  the  concupiscible  appetite ; 
such  are  love  and  hope ;  and  if  these  have  for  their  object 
God  or  the  divine  promises,  it  is  that  noblest  principle  of 
•  repentance  or  holy  life,  which  divines  call '  contrition.'  For 
hope  cannot  be  without  love  of  that  which  is  hoped  for;  if 
therefore  this  hope  have  for  its  object  temporal  parchases, 
it  is  or  may  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  leaving  sin,  according  as 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  hope  shall  be;  but  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  towards  pardon,  unless,  in  its  progression,  it 
join  with  some  better  principle  of  a  spiritual  grace*  Tern* 
poral  hope  and  temporal  fear  may  begin  God's  work  upon 
our  spirits ;  but  till  it  be  gone  further,  we  are  not  in  the  first 
step  of  an  actual  state  of  grace.  But  as  attrition  proceeds 
from  the  motives  of  those  displeasing  objects,  which  are 
threatened  by  God  to  be  the  evil  consequents  of  siuj  relating 
to  eternity;  so  contrition  proceeds  from  objects  and  mo- 
tives of  desire,  which  are  promises  and  benefits,  received  al- 
ready, or  to  be  received  hereafter.  But  these  must  also  be 
more  than  temporal  good  things :  for  hopes  and  fears  relating 
to  things  (though  promised  or  threatened  in  Holy  Scripture), 
are  not  sufficient  incentives  of  a  holy  and  acceptable  repent- 
ance ;  which,  because  it  is  not  a  transient  act  but  a  stale  of 
holiness,  <:annot  be  supported  by  a  transitory  and  deficient 
cause,  but  must  wholly  rely  upon  expectation  and  love  of 
things,  that  are  eternal  and  cannot  pass  away.  Attrition 
begins  with  fear ;  contrition  hath  hope  and  love  in  it.  The 
first  is  a  good  beginning,  but  it  is  no  more ;  before  a  raAn 
can  say  he  is  pardoned,  he  must  be  gone  beyond  the  first, 
and  arrived  at  this.  The  reason  is  plain ;  because  although 
in  the  beginnings  of  repentance  there  is  a  great  fear,  yet  the 
causes  of  this  fear  wear  away  and  lessen,  according  as  the 
repentance  goes  on,  and  are  quite  extinguished,  when  the  pe- 
nitent hath  mortified  his  sin,  and  hath  received  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  the  wknpo^opla,  *  the  confidence'  of  the  sons  of  God ; 
but  because  repentance  must  be  perfect,  and  must  be  per- 
.petual  during  this  life,  it  must  also  f^e  maintained,  and  sup- 
ported by  something  that  is  lasting,  and  will  not  wear  off, 
and  that  is  hope  and  love ;  according  to  that  of  St.  Austin  ^, 
**  Pcenitentiam  certam  non  facit,  nisi  oditim  peccati  et  amor 
Dei :"  ''  Hatred  of  sin,  and  the  love  of  God,  make  repentance 

^  Sena.  T.  M  Tenpor. 
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firm  and  HUre;'*  nothing  else  can  do  it:  btit  this  is  a  work  of 
time ;  but  auch  a  work,  that  without  it  be  done,  our  pardon 
is  not  perfect. 

27,  Now  of  this  contrition,  relyingupon  motives  of  pleasure 
and  objects  of  amabilityj  being  Uie  noblest  principle  of  action* 
and  made  up  of  the  love  of  God,  and  holy  things,  and  holy 
expectations, — the  product  is  quite  differing  from  that  of 
attrition,  or  the  imperfect  repentance;  for  that  commencing 
upon  fear  or  displeasure,  is  only  apt  to  produce  a  dereliction 
or  quitting  of  our  sin,  and  all  the  servile  affections  of  frighted 
or  displeased  persons.  But  this  would  not  effect  a  universal 
obedience ;  which  only  can  be  effected  by  the  love  and  the 
affection  of  sons;  which  is  also  the  product  of  those  objects* 
which  are  the  incentives  of  the  divine  love,  and  is  called  con<^ 
trition :  that  is,  a  hatred  against  sin,  as  being  an  enemy  to 
God,  and  all  our  hopes  of  enjoying  God ;  whom  because 
this  repenting  man  loves  and  delights  in,  he  also  hates  what- 
soever God  hates,*-and  is  really  grieved,  for  ever  having  of- 
fended so  good  a  God,  and  for  having  endangered  his  hopes 
of  dwelling  with  him  whom  he  so  loves ;  and  therefore*  now 
does  the  quite  contrary. 

28.  Now  this  is  not  usually  the  beginning  of  repentanee, 
but  is  a  great  progression  in  it;  and  it  contains  in  it  obedi- 
ence. He  that  is  attrite,  leaves  his  sin ;  but  he  that  is  con- 
trite, obeys  God,  and  pursues  the  interests  and  acquists  of 
virtue :  so  that  contrition  is  not  only  a  sorrow  for  having  of- 
fended God,  whom  the  penitent  loves ;  that  is  but  one  act  or 
effect  of  contrition  ;  but  contrition  loves  God,  and  hates  sin; 
it  leaves  this,  and  adheres  to  him;  abstains  from  evil,  and  does 
good ;  dies  to  sin,  and  lives  to  righteousness ;  and  is  a  state 
of  pardon  and  acceptable  services. 

29.  But  then  there  is  a  sorrow  also  proper  to  it ;  for  as 
this  grace  comes  from  the  noblest  passions  and  apprehen- 
sions, so  it  does  operate  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  the  no- 
blest purposes.  It  hates  sin  upon  higher  contemplations,  than 
he  that  hates  it  upon  the  stock  of  fear :  he  hates  sin  as  being 
against  God.  and  religion,  and  right  reason;  that  is,  he  is  gone 

further  from  him :  he  hates  it  for  itself. 

• 

PttoitM*  6  A  qiiid  mffMrortia  OT«ditiir  alU* 

PoBDitet,  0t  faoto  torqoeor  ipse  mco. 
Camque  sit  exilinin,  mngiit  est  mihi  cal|ia  dolori ; 

Estque  pati  poenam  qnvni  meruisso  mSoos. 
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That  is,  not  only  the  evil  effect  to  himself,  but  the  irregularity 
and  the  displeasure  to  Almighty  God,  are  the  incentives  of 
bis  displeasure  against  sin ;  and  because  in  all  these  passions 
and  effective  motions  of  the  mind,  there  is  a  sorrow  under 
«ome  shape  or  other,  this  sorrow  or  displeasure  is  that,  which 
is  a  very  acceptable  signification,  and  act  of  repentance ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  sense,  but  by  reason,  by 
the  caution  and  enmity  against  sin :  to  which  this  also  is  to 
be  added : 

30.  That  if  any  man  inquires,  whether  or  no  his  hatred 
against  sin  proceed  from  the  love  of  God  or  no;  that  is,  whe* 
ther  it  be  attrition  or  contrition, — he  is  only  to  observe  whe- 
ther  he  does  endeavour  heartily  and  constantly  to  please  God 
by  obedience  ;  for  '  this  is  love,  that  we  keep  his  command* 
ments  :'  and  although  sometimes  we  may  tell  concerning  our 
love  as  well  as  concerning  our  fear ;  yet  when  the  direct 
principle  is  not  so  evident,  our  only  way  left  to  try,  is  by  the 
event :  that  is  contrition  which  makes  us  to  exterminate  and 
mortify  sin,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
God.     For  that  is  sorrow  proceeding  from  love. 

31.  And  now  it  is  no  wonder,  if  to-contrition  pardon  be 
so  constantly  annexed,  in  all  the  discourses  of  divines :  but 
unless  contrition  be  thus  understood,  and  if  a  single  act  of 
something  like  it,  be  mistaken  for  the  whole  st&te  of  this 
grace,  we  shall  be  deceived  by  applying  false  promises  to  a 
real  need,  or  true  promises  to  an  incompetent  and  incapable 
state  of  things.  But  when  it  is  thus  meant,  all  the  sorrows 
that  can  come  from  this  principle  are  the  signs  of  life. 

His  laoriiDis  vilam  dunas^  el  miseresciinas  nltro. 

No  man  can  deny  pardon  to  such  penitents,  nor  cease  to  joy 
in  such  tears. 

32.  The  sum  of  the  present  inquiry  is  this  :  contrition  is 
sometimes  used  for  a  part  of  repentance,  sometimes  taken 
for  the  whole  duty.  As  it  is  a  part,  so  it  is'  that  displeasure 
at  sin,  and  hatred  of  it,  which  is  commonly  expressed  in  sor« 
row,  but  for  ever  in  the  leaving  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  begun 
with  fear,  sometimes  with  shame,  and  sometimes  with  kind* 
ness,  with  thankfulness  and  love  ;  but  love  and  obedience 
are  ever  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  though  it  were  not  at  the  be- 
pinuing  :  and  till  then  it  is  called  attrition.     But  when  it  i'' 
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t<iken  for  the  whole  duty  itself,  as  it  is  always  when  it  is  effect 
ive  of  pardon, — then  the  elements  of  it,  or  parts  of  the  consti- 
tation,  are  '  fides  futuri  seeculi  et  judicii,  fides  in  promissis 
et  passionibus  Christi,  timor  Divinas  majestatis,  amor  mise- 
mordiffi,  dolor  pro  peccatis,  spes  venieB,  petitio  pro  gratift,' 
*  faith  in  the  promises  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  an  assent  to 
the  article  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  world  to  come; 
with  all  the  consequent  persuasions  and  practices  effected  on 
the  spirit,  fear  of  the  divine  majesty,  love  of  his  mercy,  grief 
for  our  sins,  begging  for  grace,  hope  of  pardon  ;'  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  true,  *  Cor  contritum  Deus  non  despiciet/  *  God 
will  never  refuse  to  accept  of  a  heart  so  contrite.' 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  Confession. 

33.  The  modem  schoolmen  make  contrition  to  includje  in  it 
a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  keys  of  the  church ;  that  is,  that 
confession  to  a  priest  is  a  part  of  contrition^  as  contrition  is 
taken  for  a  part  of  repentance ;  for  it  is  incomplete  till  the 
church  hath  taken  notice  of  it, — ^but  by  submission  to  the 
church-tribunal,  it  is  made  complete ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  which  was  but  attrition,  is  now  turned  into  contrition,  or 
perfect  repentance.  In  the  examining  of  this,  I  shall,  be-^ 
cause  it  is  reasonable  so  to  do,  change  their  manner  of  speak- 
ing, that  the  inquiry  may  be  more  material  and  intelligible. 
That  contrition  does  include  in  it  a  resolution  to  submit  to 
the  church-tribunal,  must  either  mean,  that  godly  sorrow 
does  in  its  nature  include  a  desire  of  confession  to  a  priest, 
and  then  the  very  word  confutes  the  thing;  or  else  by  con- 
trition they  meaning  so  mucb  of  repentance,  as  is  sufficient 
to  pardon,  mean  also,  that  to  submit  to  the  keys,  or  to  con- 
fess to  a  priest,  is  a  necessary  or  integral  part  of  that  repent- 
ance, and  therefore  of  contrition.  Concerning  the  other 
part  of  their  affirmi&tive,  that  attrition  is,  by  the  keys,  changed 
into  contrition ;  this  being  turned  into  words  fit  for  men  to 
speak, — such  men,  I  mean,  that  would  be  understood, — signi« 
fies  plainly  this  :  that  the  most  imperfect  repentance  towards 
God  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  brought  before  the  church ;  that  is, 

VOL.  IX.  R 
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a  little  on  the  penitent  man's  part,  and  a  little  on  the  priest 
part,  is  dispoailion  enough  to  the  receiving  of  a  pardon:  bo 
that,  provided  you  do  all  that  the  ch^^ch  con^oiandB  you,  you 
may  make  the  bolder  to  leave  out  something  of  God's  com- 
mand, which  otherwise  you  might  not  do.  The  priest  may 
do  half  th^  work  for  you.    These  thus  represented*  I  shall 

consider  apart.  ^  v 

34.  I.  Confession  is  an  act  of  repentance  highly  requisite 

to  its  perfection ;  and  in  that  regard,  particularly  called  upoa 
in  Holy  Soppture.     But  concerning  this,  and  all  the  other 
great  exercises,  actions,  or  general  significations,  of  repent- 
ance, every  word  singly  is  used  indefinitely  for  the  whole 
duty  of  repentance.     Thus  contrition  is  used  by  David ;  "  A 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  shalt  not  despise ;" 
that  is,  a  penitent  heart  God  will  not  reject.  The  same  also  is 
the  usage  of  confession  by  St.  John :  "  If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness ' ;"  that  is,  if  we  repent, 
God  hath  promised  us  pardon  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  that 
he  will  justify  us,  and  that  he  will  sanctify  us.    And  in  pur- 
suance of  this,  the  church  called  ecclesiastical  repentance 
by  the  name  of  '  exonxolo^esis,'  which  though  it  waa 
Gre^k  word,  yet  both  Greeks  and  Latins  used  it.  '  ExomO" 
logesis  est  huojiiliandi  homjUua  disciplina;'   so  TertuUian; 
1  PQijLfessioiiis  the  discipline  of  humiliation  for  a  man  for  hia 
^ipfi :'  and  $t.  Aip^o^e  calls  conifessjix>n  '  pcenarum  compenr 
dium,' '  th^  sum  or  abbreyiatureof  penance'".'  An4  this  word 
was  sometimjes  changed,  and  called  *  satisfaction  :*  which  al- 
^ough  th^  Latin  church,  i^  ^e  later  ages,  use  only  for  cor- 
poral austerities,  ^^Kh  by  way  oC  appropriation  they  are  pleas- 
ed also  to  call  penajEipes,  y^t  it  was  anf^iently  used  for  the 
whole  course  and  offices  of  ecc^si^tical  repentance;  as  ap- 
pears in  the.  couj^l^  of  '^  Pai;is,  of  °  Aga;tho,  and  the  ^  third 
council  of  Toledo.    Xha  resuU  and  effect  of  this  observation 
a]^,  that  no  mpre.  b^  pu^t  ttfupfi  one  part  or  acti9n  of  repentance 
thaii  upon  a^o^r,  tp  serve  ends.    For  pardon  of  sins  is 
(^mise4  to  th|Espen^|beni  under  single  words;  under  conjtritioipu, 
^dpr  sorroW)  Xifj^^  ^^^H  VP^^  j.^^gi^g  ourselves^  undei; 
confession;  but  i^  oj^,  of  t^ese  alone  is  sufficient  for  pa^- 

■  1  John,  1.  9.  ■  D«  Abel  et  Cain,  I.  9.  c.  9. 

>  l^b.  1.  c.  oU.  o  Cap.  S7^  P  V»|».  XU 
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dod :  aod  when'  ptrdoii  it  piDniied  to  any  one,  ihey  must 
meBXk  tba- wlM^le  duty ;  Tot  when  the  whole  effect  is  dsisribed 
to  a  parti  that  part  fttaade  for  the  whole,  and  means  mora 
thoa  a  part* 

36*  II.  Bttt  QOBoeming  ooBfeaelon  an  it  is  k  special  act 
of  repentance^  the  first  thing  that  is  txl  be  said  of  it»  is,  that 
U  is  dM  only  tQ  Qod;  for  he  is  the  person  injured ;  sin  ill 
tha  preTarieation  of  his  laws ;  he  is  onr  judge,  and  he  only 
can  pardon,  as  he  only  can  punish  eternally.  *'  Non  tibi  di-» 
cOji  at  tna  peceati^  tanquam  in  pompam,  in  publicnm  proferas^ 
HeqilB  nt  te  Sccnaes,  sed  ut  pareas  Prophetn**  dieenti,  Revela 
Domino  viam  tuamu  Apud  Deum  ea  confitere^  apvd  Jvdi- 
C6IB  confitere  pecoata  tna^  cvrans  si  adn  llnguA,  saltern  me-' 
morii,  et  ita  roga  at  tin  misereator/'  **  I  do  not  enjoin  thea 
to  beteay  thyself  to  the  public  ear^  bringing  thy  sins  at  intc^ 
a  theatre,  but  obey  tbe  ProjAet,  saying,  Hercal  thy  way  unto 
the  Lord.  Cdnfiras  to  God,  confess  to  thy  jndge ;  praying  if 
not  with  thy  tongue,  yet  at  leist  with  thy  miiid,  aod  pray  so 
Ifait  thon  nnyestbe  heard :"  so  St  ChrysoBtom^^^Aiid  upon 
those  words  of  St.  Paul,.  *'  Let  a  man  ex^euotine  kiittself,''  ha 
saith,  ^'  Non  leTekctit  olcvs,  noa  Ih  coniiattna  tibeatrmn  ac^  ^ 
eoBationem  prodnittt,''  &c«  "  He  did  not  reiireal  his  uker,  ba 
did  not  bring  his  accuifettiod  into  the  conaBon  theatre ;  ha 
made  none  witness  of  hia  sin,  bat  in  his  boaecience,  none' 
sMmding  by,  God  only  excepted,,  who  sees  all  things  ''.''^-Andi 
Bfjuat,  apon  that  of  the  psahn  ^  *  My  sin  is  always  against 
me  ;'-*-^^  If  tWu  att  ariiamed  to  Bpeik  U  to  any  one,  say  them 
daily  in  thy  mind :  I  do  not  say^  that  thou  eoAfess  them  to' 
thy  fielLowwservant  tfb^  may  uftbraid  thee:  a^  say  them>  to  Ood^ 

fmmm.  *  Lei  tins  judieatoiy  be  without  assessorstor  t^kiiesseB, 
let  God  aleae  ^es  tby  cenfeseion/  ''-^'^  Qaed  si,  vieraomi'^ 
Hk  yetmhealtei,  MirAme  ea  covam  faomimbas  envbesais^  iUi» 
qaem  latere  not  poseua^conftteri  aajugt  sttpplbatioiie'  tion 
desinaB^  ac;  dice^e, '  Iniquttatemi  meam;  ^gamm/  &o.  <yai  et 
sbaqoe  uttiea  wsrac«i«li8S  puUieatione  cumre,  et  sine  impro^ 
peno:  peecata  doaava  consent  * ;"  so  Cassioa  in  the  imita- 
ties  of  St.  Attabffose :  **"  If  baslrfiihiass  edl  th<e&back,  and  thou 
art  ashamed  to  reveak  theviF  before  meti,  ceas^  not,  by  a  con^ 

4  Pml.  xxzTi.  5.  '  In  Ep.  ad  Heb.  bom.  31. 

•  CoUat.  9IK  0.  S«  la  LaoSi  oap.  St.  et  sMiii.  4^ 
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tinual  supplication*  to  confess  them  to  him  from  whom  ihef 
cannot  be  concealed  ;  who«  without  any  pressing  upon  otur 
modesty,  is  wont  to  core,  and  without  upbraiding,  to  for- 
give us  our  sins/'  And  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Cabail^ 
Ion  advanced  this  doty  by  divers  sentences  of  Scripture ; — 
"  Ita  duntaxat  ut  et  Deo,  qui  remissor  est  peccatomm,  con- 
fiteamur  peccata  nostra,  et  cum  David  dicamus.  Delictum 
meum  cognitum  tibi  feci,  et  injustitiam  meam  non  abscond! ; 
Dixi,  confitebor  injustitias  meas  Domino,  et  tu  remisisti  im- 
pietatem  peccati  mei,"  &c.     *'  God  is  the  pardoner  of  sins, 
and  therefore  let  us  confess  to  him,  and  say  with  David,  '  I 
have  made  my  sin  known  unto  thee,  and  mine  unrighteous- 
ness have  I  not  hid  ;  I  said,  I  will  confess  mine  iniquity  unto 
the  Lord,  and  thou  forgavest  the  wickedness  of  my  sin  V  " 
But  this  thing  is  pressed  most  earnestly  by'Laurentius  No- 
varriensis,  who  because  he  was  a  father  of  the  fifth  age,  bis  , 
words  are  of  more  use,  by  being  a  testimony  that  the  eccle- 
siastical repentance,  which  we  find  to  be  now  pressed  by 
some  as  simply  necessary,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  those 
times.     **  From  that  day  in  which  thou  goest  out  of  the  font, 
thou  becomest  to  thyself  a  continual  font,  and  a  daily  re- 
mission.   There  is  no  absolute  necessity  of  the  priest's  right 
hand ;  from  thenceforward  God  hath  appointed  thee  to  be 
thy  own  judge,  thy  own  arbiter,  and  hath  given  thee  know- 
ledge Whereby  of  thyself  thou  mayest  discern  good  and  evil ; 
and  because  while  thou  remainest  in  the  body,  thou  canst 
not  be  free  from  sin,  God  hath,  after  baptism,  placed  thy  re- 
medy within  thyself;  he  hath  placed  pardon  within  thy  own 
choice,  so  that  thou  art  not,  in  the  day  of  thy  necessity,  indis- 
pensably tied  to  seek  a  priest ;  but  thou  thyself^  as  if  thou  wert 
a  most  skilful  doctor  and  master,  mayest  amend  thy  error 
within  thee,  and  wash  away  thy  sin  by  repentance.  .  The 
fountain  is  never  dry,  the  water  is  within  thee ;  absolution  is 
in  thy  choice,  sanctification  is  in  thy  diligence,  pardon  is 
within  the  dew  of  thine  own  tears.    Do  not  thou  therefore 
look  either  for  John  or  Jordan;  be  thoii^thy  own  baptist, 
idz.  in  the  baptism  of  repisntance.    Thau  art  defiled  after 
thou  art  washed,  thy  bowels  i|re  defiled,  thy  soul  is  polluted; 
plunge  tliyself  in  the  waters  of  repentance,  cleanse  thysdlf 
by  abundance  of  tears,  let  compunction  be  plentifully  in  thy 

i  Cap.  33»  et  bftbetar  de  Pcenil,  dUt.  1.  cap.  90. 
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h6weln, — and  the  Lord  hhnself  shall  baptize  thee  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  and  shall  heap  the  fruits  of  repent- 
ance, and  lay  them  up  like  wheat ;  but  the  chaff  of  thy  sins 
he  shall  bum  with  unquenchable  fire"."  Many  testimonies 
out  of  antiquity  to  the  same  purpose,  are  to  be  seen  ready 
collected  by  Oratian,  under  the  title  '  De  Poehitentift.' 

36.  Now  if  any  one  shall  inquire,  to  what  purpose  it  is 
that  we  should  confess  our  sins  to  God,  who  already  know&f 
them  all,  especially  since  to  do  so  can  be  no  part  of  mortifi- 
cation to  the  man's  spirit :  for  if  I  steal  in  the  presence  of 
my  brother,  afterward  to  tell  him  who  saw  me,  that  I  did 
that  which  he  saw  me  do,  is  no  confusion  of  face: — that 
which  will  be  an  answer  to  this,  and  make  it  appear  neces- 
sary to  confess  to  God,  will  also  make  it  appear,  not  to  be 
necessary  to  confess  to  men,  in  respect,  I  say,  of  any  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  thing,  or  essential  obligation  of  thef 
person. 

37. 1  answer,  that  confession  of  sins,  as  it  is  simply  taken 
for'enumeration  of  the  actions  and  kinds  of  sin,  can  signify 
noAing  as  to  God,  for  the  reasons  now  mentioned  in  the  in- 
quiry. But  when  we  are  commanded  to  confess  our  sins,  it 
is  nothing  else  but  another  expression  or  word  for  the  com- 
mandm^it  of  repentance.  For,  '  Confess  your  sins,'  means^i 
acknowledge  that  you  have  done  amiss,  that  you  were  in  the 
wrong  way,  that  you  were  a  miserable  person,  wandering  out 
of  the  paths  of  God,  and  the  methods  of  heaven  and  happi- 
ness, that  you  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  that  you  have  sin- 
ned against  God,  and  broken  his  holy  laws,  and  therefore  are 
liable  and-  exposed  to  iall  that  wrath  of  God  which  he  will' 
inflict  upon  you,  or  which  he  threatened.  Confession  of  sins 
is  a  justification  of  God,  and  a  sentencing  of  ourselves. — 
This  is  not  only  certain  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  but 
apparent  also  in  the  words  of  David ;  "Against  thee  only 
have  I  done*  this  evil ;  '  ut  tn  justificeris,'  '  that  thou  might- 
est- be  justified'  in  thy  saying,  and  clear  when  thou  art  judg-' 
ed  '  :'*•  that  is,  if  I  be  a  sinner,  then  art  thou  righteous  and 
just  in  all  the  evils  thou  inflictest. — So  that  confession  of 
sins  is  like  confession  of  faith,  nothing  but  a  signification  of 
our  conviction  ;  it  is  a  publication  of  our  dislike  of  sin,  and* 
a  submission  to  the  law  of  God,  and  a  deprecation  of  the  con-' 

•  ]>«Ptenh.'lioiD.  1.  BibHetB.  pp,  torn.  3.^  '  '  Psal.  li.  '4.' 
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ieqiiwt  ^vi^  '^  Cwfaswo  eitom^  tMfioBsio  est  desiAMdi" 
8«ad  St.  Hikry  ^ ;  "  A  coof^fiston  of  oi^  na  it  a  profeMu» 
that  we  ^iU  lenye  it ;"  mi  9g9in ;  '*  CoofeMio  peectili  ea  tab 
nt  id  quod  &  te  gestvpi  est^  per  coofemoQem  peccati  cmi^- 
teari^  ewe  peecatma/'  That  ia  ooQfe«8i(m  ef  sin$»  set  that 
we  enunt^erite  the  paiticulaiB»  wA  tell  tbe  natter  of  lact  lo 
bim  tbat  rewievoibera  them  heU^r  than  we  caa,  but  Kt  is  a  con* 
^emnuig  of  th^  sib  itaeif,  aA  ackjaowledgtog  tbat  we  hnm 
done  fQolisblyt  a  bringiog  it  forth  ta  be  cvaci&ad  and  kttled* 
This  is  aF4|»areiit  alsi>  in  ^e  eave  of  Acbai>»  who  was  a«&* 
fif9DtIy  coavictof  the  wattc^r of  f^  by  the  divine  diapaetog  af 
)Qta>  whiQh  waa  aae  qf  the  ways  by  whieh  God  atiawaasd  the 
secwt  inqiwea  of  the  Jewe;  bat  whaa  he  was  brou^t  foith 
to  poniabmaQt^  '  Joshaa  said  upto  him*  My  aon*  giv<e>  1  pnqp 
ths^  glory  tp  tbe  |i(^d  Ood  of  Umsl,  and  make  coalesaiatt 
uato  him  ;*  that  iiB«,  a^lMu>wledge  the  aoawer  ef  God  to-  be 
true»  and  his  judgment  upon  us  not  to  be  causeless.  Te>A»e 
^svera  that  part  of  Achau's  reply ;  '  Indeed  I  have  sinned 
against  the^  Lord;  God  of  Israel/  There  God  was  )witi£e^ 
and  the  glory  was  giveu  to  him*  that  ifl^  the  glsory  of  biatiwlAi 
apd  his  justice ;  bnt  then  Joshua  adds,  '  And  tell  me.  now 
wbat  thou  hast  done;  hide  it  not  from  mV  B^^  it  wne  fii 
he  should,  make  a  partiK^uh^r  enumeration  of  tbe  fcci ;  %a4  8« 
he  did  to  Joshua,  saying,  'Thus  and  tfijvshave  IdaneV  9wt 
V).  confess  to  mau»  is  anotbei?  thing  than  to  confess  to  Gad, 
Men  need  to  be  infoim^dy  God  needs  it  not ;.  but  Q^d  m^ 
be  justified  an4  gloijfi^d.in  the  sentence  and>  oondeonaatma 
of  the  sin  or  the  sinner :  and  in  order  to  it,  we  mast  eonfl)a% 
our  siuj  that  is»  condemn  it»,  confess  it  to  be  a  wa,  aii«d  onr^ 
aelres  guilty,  and  standing  at  God's  mercy.  Sc  Chcy,sQis|iemr 
upon  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  '^If  we  would  jfidge  oucsd^^esw 
we  should  not  be  judged^'  bath  these  woids ;  '*  He  saitb  m>i» 
if  we  would  chastiseouDselves,  i£  uierwouldi  pipish  omwelvea;. 
but  only^  if  we.  would  afdi;uQwledge  outi  sins«  if  we  wouldl 
condqnm  ourselYes*  if  \^  would  giFA  sentence  agiaiiiat  ouif 
sins,  we  should  be  fre^d  &om  that  puoiabmeal;  whieh  is  due 
both  here  and  there.  For  he  that  hath  condenuDad  himsdfi, 
appeases  God  upon  a  double,  aocouqt,  both  because  ha  hath, 
acknowledged  tiie  sins  past,  and  is  more,  oareful  for  the.  fo-^ 
ture  *•"    To  this  confession  of  sine,  is  opposed*  the  djsnyiiB^ 
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dur  sin^  our  hididg  it  frooi  God  as  Adam  did,  tUtlt  i$,  either 
by  proceeding  in  it,  or  by  not  considering  it,  or  b;^  e:^ctisin^ 
it,  or  by  justifying  it,  or  by  glorying  in  it :  all  tbese  are  high 
provocations  of  God's  anger:  but  this  anget  iis  taken  off bv 
confession.    '  Prsereniatnus  fdcienl  ejus  in  confesdone,'  ^aid 
the  Psalmist  ^ : '  Let  us  come  before  His  pi>esehc6  wfih  thankk- 
giving ;'  so  w6  read  it ;  '  let  us  prevent  his  aiirger  ;*  or; '  Let! 
lis  go  before  hii^  face  with  confession ;'  so  the  6ld  ^atiri  Bi- 
bles :  which  is  a  doing  as  the  prodigal  did ;  'I  Will  go  unto' 
xny  father,  and  say  unto  hiin,  Father,  I  hslve  sitihefd  agdtist 
hfeav^n  and  against  thee:'  and  this  is  the  first  actof  exterioi* 
rfepehtance :  but  it  is  of  that  repentance  that  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  salvation ;  this  is  '  repeht&nce  tovrards  God,' 
which  the  Apostle'  preached  in  the  ArSi  fublrcatioix  of 
Christianrty. 

38.  But  then,  beside!^  thid,  th6re  is  a  rejjentanc^  ton^ards' 
men,  and  a  confe^^ion  in  ord^r  to  it.  it  1  have  sinned  against 
my  brothel,  I  mu^t  ask  his  pardon  a[nd  confess  my  error ; 
that  is,  I  must  repent  ot  confess  to  him  ;  fot  h^  that  is  the 
itijured  person,  hath  a  tight  over  me ;  I  am  hid  debtor,  and' 
obliged ;  and  he  can  forgive  me  if  he,  please,  and  h'^  may 
choose :  that  is,  I  must  pay  httii  the  debt  I  owe  bito,  tintess 
he  will  be  pleased  to  remit  it.  For  God,  in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  and  justice,  hath  tak^n  car^  to  secure 
every  man's  interest ;  and  he  that  takes  auy  thing  frood  me, 
is  bound  by  God^s  law  to  restore  it;  and  to  restore  me  to 
that  state  of  good  things,  from  whence  he  fotced  me.  Now 
because  for  the  injury  which  I  have  alrectdy  suffered,  he  can- 
not make  ide  equsd  amends,  because  whatever  he  does  to  me 
for  tiie  future,  still  it  is  true  that  I  did  suffer  evil  ^6m  him 
formerly ; — ^therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  I  do  what  I  Can,  t6 
the  reparatiion  of  that ;  but  because  what  is  done  and  past, 
cannot  be  undone,  I  must  make  it  up  as  well  as  I  can  ;'  that 
is,  I  nmst  confess  my  sin,  and  be  soriy  for  it,  and  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  offended  party,  and  he  is  bobnd  to  fbr- 
give  me  the  sib ;  and  I  am  bbund  to  make  just  afid  pihident 
amends  according  to  my  pOwer ;  for  here  every  on^  is  bound 
to  do  his  share,  if  the  offending  person  hath  done  his  part 
of  d\ity,  Ibfe  offended  must  do  his;  that  is,  he  must  fdrgive 
him'  thait  ^nt6n'gtA  him ;  if  he  will  not,  God  ^ill  untie  the 
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penitent  man,  and  with  the  same  chain  fast  bind  hun  that  ia 
uncharitable. 

39.  But  my  brother  may  be  hurt  by  me,  though  I  have 
taken  nothing  from  him,  nor  intended  him  injury.  He  may 
be  scandalized  by  my  sin,  that  is,  tempted  to  sin,  encouraged 
in  his  yileness,  or  discontented  and  made  sorrowful  for  my 
unworthiness  and  transgression.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  repent  to  them  also  ;  that  is,  that  we  make 
amends,  not  only  by  confession  to  God,  bat  to  our  brethren 
also.  For  when  we  acknowledge  our  folly,  we  affright  them 
from  it;  and  by  lepentance  we  give  them  caution,  Uiat  they 
may  not  descend  into  the  same  state  of  infelicity.  And 
upon  this  account  all  public  crinunals  were  tied  to  a  public 
'  exomologesis,'  or  repentance  in  the  church,  who^  by  con- 
fession of  their  sins,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  entered 
into  the  state  of  repentance;  and  by  their  being  separate 
from  the  participation  and  communion  of  the  mysteries^ 
were  declared  unworthy  of  a  communion  with  Christ,  and  a 
participation  of  his  promises, — till  by  repentance  and  the 
fruits  worthy  of  it,  they  were  adjudged  capable  of  God*& 
pardon. 

40.  At  the  first,  this  was  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  ex« 
acted  it,  in  case  of  public  and  notorious  crimes,  such  which 
had  done  injury,  and  wrought  public  scandal :  and  so  far 
was  necessary,  that  the  church  should  be  repaired,  if  she 
have  been  injured:  if  public  satisfaction  be  demanded,  it 
must  be  done ;  if  private  be  required  only,  then  that  is  suf- 
ficient ;  though  in  case  of  notorious  crimes  it  were  very  well, 
if  the  penitent  would  make  his  repentance  as  exemplary, 
as  modesty  and  his  owq  and  the  public  circumstances  can 
permit, 

41.  In  pursuance  of  this  in  the  primitive  church,  the  bi- 
shop and  whom  he  deputed,  did  minister  to  these  public  sa- 
tisfactions and  amends ;  which  custom  of  theirs  admitted  of 
variety  and  change,  according  as  new  scandals  or  new  neces- 
sities did  arise.  For  though,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
they  only  could  be  necessarily  and  essentially  obliged,  who 
had  done  public  and  notorious  offences ;  yet  some  observing 
the  advantages  of  that  way  of  repentance,  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  the  tears  of  the  bishop,  the  compassion  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  joy  of  absolution  and  reconciliation,  did  come  in  vo- 
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kntarlly,  and  to  do  that  by  choice,  which  the  notorious  cri- 
minals were  to  do  of  necessity. 

Then  the  priests  which  the  penitents  had  chosen,  did 
publish  or  enjoin  them  to  publish  their  sins  in  the  face  of 
the  church ;  but  this  grew  intolerable,  and  was  left  off,  be-, 
cause  it  grew  to  be  a  matter  of  accusation  before  the  cri- 
minal judge,  and  of  upbraiding  in  private  conversation, 
and  of  confidence  to  them  that  sought  for  occasion  and  hard- 
ness of  heart  and  face;  and  therefore  they  appointed  one 
only  priest  to  hear  the  cases,  and  receive  the  addresses  of 
the  penitents ;  and  he  did  publish  the  sins  of  them  that  came, 
only  in  general,  and  by  the  publication  of  their  penances, 
and  their  separation  from  the  mysteries;  and  this  also 
changed  into  the  more  private ;  and  by  several  steps  of  pro- 
gression dwindled  away  into  private  repentance  towards  men,, 
that  is,  confession  to  a  priest  in  private,  and  private  satis- 
factions, or   amends  and  fruits  of  repentance :  and  now, 
'  auricular  confession'  is  nothing  less  but  the  public  '  e;so- 
mologesis/  or  repentance  ecclesiastical  reduced  to  ashes ;  it 
is  the  relics  of  that  excellent  discipline,  which  was  in  some 
cases  necessary,  as  I  have  declared,  and  in  very  many  cases 
useful,  until,  by  the  dissolution  of  manners  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  charity,  it  became  insufferable,  and  a  bigger  scandal 
than  those  which  it  did  intend  to  remedy.  The  result  is  this. . 
That  to  enumerate  our  sins  before  the  holy  n^an  that  minis- . 
ters  in  holy  things,  that  is,  confession  to  a  priest,  is  not  vir- 
tually included  in  the  duty  of  contrition ;  for  it  not  being  . 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  the  Divine  com- 
mandment, is  not  necessary,  absolutely  and  properly,  in  or- 
der to  pardon ;  and  therefore  is  no  part  of  contrition,  which 
without  this  may  be  a  sufficient  disposition  towards  pardon, 
unless  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  scandal,  the  criminal 
come  to  be  obliged.    Only  this  one  advantage  is  to  be  made 
of  their  doctrine,  who  speak  otherwise  in  this  article.    The 
divines  in  the  xsbuncil  of  Trent  "^  affirm,  that  they  that  are 
contrite,  are  reconciled  to  God  before  they  receive  the  sa- 
crament of  penance  (as  they  use  to  speak),  that  is,  before 
priestly  absolution. — If  then  a  man  can  be  contrite  before 
the  priest  absolves  him,  as  their  saying  supposes,  and  as  it  is 
certain  they  may, — and  if  the  desire  of  absolution  be,  as.  they 
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0ty»  tndudM  ia  coiitritton,  and  ecnfigetjiieirfly  Cbat  t&dthilig  b 
wanting  to  obtain  pardon  to  the  penitent  even  befo^  the 
priest  absolrea  him ; — it  follows,  that  the  prie^t'd  abdoladon, 
following  this  perfect  disposition  a»d  this  actual  pard6n,  ean 
effect  nothing  really ;  the  man  is  pardoned  beforehand,  and 
therefore  his  absolution  i»  ofrly  declarative.  God  pardons 
the  man ;  and  the  priest  by  his  eflice  is  to  t^H  hlt^  Bb,  #heri 
he  sees  cailse  for  it,  and  observes  the  conditions  completed. 
Indeed,  if  absolution  by  the  minister  of  the  church  wdre  ne- 
oSBsary,  then  to  desire  it  also  vronid  be  necessary,  and  itn 
act  of  daty  and  obedienee;  but  tiien  if  the  desire,  m  ease  it* 
were  necessary  to  desire  it,  would  make  contrHion  to  be 
complete  and  perfecti  and  if  perfe<^t  contritioh  doeff  actustlly 
procure  a  pardon, — ^then  the  priestly  iibsohitioA  is  only  a  so- 
lemn and  legal  publication  of  God'e  pardon  alreitdy  actually 
passed  in  the  court  of  heaven.  Fot  an  eflfe^t  Cttn^ot  proceed 
from  caused,  which  are  not  yet  in  being ;  and  th^i^fore  the 
pardoA  of  the  sins  for  which  the  penitenl  is  contrite,  cannot 
come  from  the  priest^s  ministration, — which  is  not  in  some 
cases  to  be  obtained,  but  desired  ortly, — and  afterward, 
vriien  it  can  be  obtained,  comes  when- the  work  is  done.  God, 
it  may  be,  accepts  the  desire ;'  but  the  priesf  s  itainistry  After- 
ward is  not,  cannot  be,  the  cause,  i^hy  God  did  accept  of 
that  desire;  because  the  desire  is  accepted,  before  the  abso* 
tton  is  in  being. 

y  42.  But  now,  although  this  cannot  be  a  nedessary  duty 
for  the  reasons  before  reckoned,  beesmse  the  priest  is  not 
the  injured  person,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the  power  of 
giving  pardon  property,  and  sufficiently,  and  efiectively ; 
and  conifession-  is  not  an  amends- to  htm,  and  l3ie  duty  itself 
of  confession  is  not  an  enumeration  of  paititulats,  but  a*  con- 
demnation of  the  sin,  which  is  an  humiliation  before  the  of- 
fended party ;  yet  confession  to  a  priest,  the  minisieir  of 
pardon  and  reconciliation,  the  curate  of  souls,  and  the- guide 
of  oonsciences,  is  of  so  great  use  atid  benefit,  to^  aH  that 
are  heavy  laden  with  their  sins,  thai  tfiey  who'  carelessly 
and' causelessly  neglect  it,  are  neither  lovers  of  the  peate 
of  consciences,  nor  are  caielnl  for  the  advantages'  of  dietr 
souls. 

43.  For  Ihe  publication  of  our  sins^  to  Ae  nlinister  of 
holy  things,  rourov  t^u  fibi^  X6yo¥,  6v  ^x^i  ii  !ir(Su&c  tUv 
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m^Hme£r««ASv»  0ud  Ba■a^  ''ii^iiBt  like  tbe 

rftht  itii of  «ff  >«^  to  the  pliyaid— ^  farCbdlHM& 

appointed  tbeflu  w  apiikaal  {diy«iB«yMi;  jifunpnxl^tftc  tSolui 
ml  dipinrc^icy  roSc  ^^  panv^a^  fm^pitatoi^f  *  to  heal  8f miers 
by  ike  antidote  of  repentancOy'  said  tke  fetfaer^in  the  ftnit  Ro- 
man council  under  Simpticitts.    Their  office  is '  io  cooifert 
the  coaifortleM,  to  instruct  the  ignorant^  to  reduce  the 
wanderen,  to  restore  them  that  are  orertaken  in  a  faalt,  to 
laeoncile  the  peBitent»  to  strengthen  the  weak,  and  to  en^ 
eovrage  their  laboars,  to  advise  reaiedies  against  tAtm^  and 
to  separate  the  irtte  from  tile  preckms,  to  drive  scandals  ht 
from  the  ehareb,  and|  as-  much  as  may  be»  to  secure  the  tnno^ 
cent  lambs  from  the  pollutions  of  the  infected.' — Now  in  aH 
these  regards,  the  penitent  may  hare  advantages  from  the 
ecclesiastical  ministrations.    There  are  many  cases  of  con- 
science, whidi  tile  penitent  cannot  determine,  many  neces* 
sities  which  he  does  not  pereeire,  many  duties  whfch  he 
OBMts,  many  abatements  of  duty  which  he  ignorantly  or  pre- 
sumptuously does  make ;  much  partndtty  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  OWA  interests ;  and  to  build  up  a  soul  requires  so 
mich  wisdom,  so  much  severity,  so  many  arts,  such  caution 
and  observance,  such  variety  of  notices,  great  learning,  great 
pnidience,  great  piety;  that  as-  aH  ministers  are  not  worthy 
of  tiMit  charge,  and  secret  employment,  and  conduct  of 
otiiers  i&  the  mere  mysterioue  and  difficult  parts  of  religion ; 
ao  it  isi  certain,  tbere  avenet  many  of  the  people  that  can 
worAily  and  sufficiently  do  it  themselvea:  and  tibenefere,  al-^ 
though  we  are  not  to  tell  a  lie  for  a  good  end,  and  thiat  it 
cannot  be  said'  that  God  hath  by  an  express  law  required  it» 
or  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things;  yet  to  some 
persons  it  hatii  put  on  so  many  degrees  of  charity  and  pru- 
dence, and  is  so  s^t  to  minister  to  tiieir  superinduced  needs ; 
that  although'  to  do  it  is  not  a  necessary  obedience,  yet  it  is 
a  necessary  chesty ;'  it  is  not  necessary  in  respect  of  a  po- 
sitive express  commandment,  yet  it  is  in  order  to  certain 
ends,  which  cannet  be  so  weli  provided  for  by  any  other  in- 
strument :  it  hath  not  in  it  an  absolute,  but  it  may  have  a 
nlative  and  a  superinduced  necessity. 

CcBleie<ia»  rifD,  qoii  te  doeeperlt  error, 
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Now  here  a  particular  enilmeratioii  is  the  confession  that  is 
proper  to  this  ministry ;  because  the  minister  must  be  instruct- 
ed first  in  the  particulars :  which  also  points  out  to  us  the 
manner  of  his  assistances*  and  of  our  obligation ;  it  is  that 
we  may  receive  helps  by  his  office  and  abilities,  which  can  be 
better  applied*  by  how  much  more  minute  and  particular  the 
enumeration  or  confession  is;  and  of  this  circumstance  there 
can  be  no  other  consideration :  excepting  that  the  enumera- 
tion of  shames  and  follies  before  a  holy  man,  is  a  very  great 
restraint  to  the  gaieties  of  a  confident*  or  of  a  tempted  per- 
son :  for  though  a  man  dares  sin  in  the  presence  of  God*  yet 
he  dares  not  let  his  friend  or  his  ^emy  see  him  do  a  foul 
act: 

Tarn  facfla  et  pronom  est  saperot  oootanMra  tottei* 
Si  BortalU  idem  nemo  iciat f» 

i^nd  therefore*  that  a  reverend  man  shall  see  his  shame*  and 
with  a  severe  and  a  broad  eye  look  and  stare  upon  his  dis* 
honour*  must  needs  be  a  great  part  of  Qod's  restraining 
grace*  and  of  great  use  to  the  mortification  and  prevention 
of  sin. 

44.  One  thing  more  there  is*  which  is  highly  considerable 
in  this  part  or  ministry  of  repentance;  it  is  a  great  part  of  thai 
preparation*  which  is  necessary  for  him  who  needs*  and  for 
him  who  desires*  absolution  ecclesiastical.  Some  do  need* 
and  some  do  desire  it ;  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  both.  They 
that  need  it*  and  are  bound  to  seek  it*  are  such*  who*  being 
publicly  noted  by  the  church*  are  bound  by  her  censures 
and  discipline :  that  is*  such  who  because  they  have  given, 
evil  example  to  all^  and  encouragement  in  evil  to  some*  to 
them  that  are  easy  and  apt  to  take ;  are  tied  by  the  publica- 
tion of  their  repentance*  their  open  return*  and  public  amends* 
to  restore  the  church*  so  far  as  they  can>  to  that  state  of 
good  things*  from  whence  their  sin  did  or  was  apt  to  draw 
her.  This  indeed  is  necessary*  and  can  in  no  regard  be  ex- 
cused* if  particular  persons  do  not  submit  themselves  to  it* 
unless  the  church  herself  will  not  demand  it*  or  advise  it ; 
and  then  if  there  be  an  error*  or  a  possibility  to  have  it  other^. 
wise*  the  governors  of  the  church  are  only  answ^rsble*.  And. 
in  this  sense  are  those  decretory  sayings*  and  earnest  advices 
of  the  ancient  doctors*  to  be  understood..  "  Laicus  si  peccet» 
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ips^  snum  non  potest  auferre  peccatum,  s^  indiget  sacer^ 
dote^utpossitremissionem  peccatorumaccipere/'said  Origen: 
"  If  any  of  the  people  sin,  himself  cannot  take  away  his  own 
sin,  but  must  shew  himself  to  the  priest,  that  he  may  obtain 
pardon '*."-^"  For  they  who  are  spotted  with  sins,  unless 
they  be  cured  with  the  priestly  authority,  cannot  be  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,"  said  Fabianus  Martyr. — And  as  ex- 
press are  those  words  of  St.  Basil ;  Ace  rwv  rerayfxivtDP  tKatrroi^ 
fJttiStv  filv  r^c  ^v;(Qc  iclvrifia  airc^icpv^ov  ipvXafrmiv,  ciXX'  dtrorfofi" 
vow  ra  Kpvirra  rijc  icapSfoc  ^diq  7r((rrcvo/ilvo<c  hriiitKHodw.  rwv 
a<rSftvovvTi0Vn  And,  'Avcryicacov  l^OfioXojt'iadai  rii  afiaprfijiaTa 
To«c  veirurTEupiivoig  Trjv  oiKOvojdav  rwv  fivtmiplwv  rov  Oiov. 
"  It  behoveth  every  one  that  is  under  authority,  to  keep 
no  motion  of  their  hearts  secret,  but  to  lay  the  secrets 
of  their  heart  naked  before  them,  who  are  intrusted  to  take 
care  of  them  that  are  weak  or  sick '/'    That  is,  the  reray^ 
pivoi,   the  public  penitents,'  who  are  placed  in  *  the  sta- 
tion of  the  mourners,'  must  not  do  their  business  imper- 
leclly,  but  make  a  perfect  narrative  of  their  whole  case  fo 
the  penitentiary  minister:   and  such  persons  who  are  under 
discipline,  or  under  notorious  sins,  'must  make  their  exo- 
mologesis,  that  is,  do  ecclesiastical  repentance  before  them 
who  are  the  trustees  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God :' 
''  qua  sine  nnllus  remissione  potietur,"  said  a  father  to  St. 
John  de  Oradibus :  *'  without  which  exomologesis,  or  public 
ecclesiastical  confession,  or  amends,  no  man  shall  obtain 
pardon :"  meaning,  the  peace  of  the  church.    For  to  this 
sense  we  are  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fathers, 
and  we  learn  it  from  St.  Austin  :  "  Rect^  constiiuuhtur  ab 
iis,  qui  ecclesite  prcesunt,  tempora  pcenitentiee;  ut  fiat  etiatn 
satis  ecclesisB,  in  qu&  remittuntur  ipsa  peccata :  extra  earn 
quippe  non  remittuntur:''  "The  times  of  penance  are,  with 
great  reason,  appointed  by  ecclesiastical  governors,  that  the 
church,  in' whose  communion  sins  are  forgiven,  may  be  satis- 
fied: for  out  of  her,  there  is  no  forgiveness^." 

45.  For  in  this  case,  the  church  hath  a  power  of  binding 
and  retaining  sins  and  sinners  ;  that  is,  a  denying  to  them 
the  privileges  of  the  faithful,  till  they,  by  public'  repentance 
and  satisfaction,  have  given  testimony  of  their  return  to  God's 

■''HoiD.  10.  in  Numb.  *  Regul.  fan.  explio.  et  B«gul.  Brer.  220. 
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favour  ud  •errice.  The  chorcb  may  deny  to  pray  poblioly 
for  some  persons,  and  refuse  to  admit  them  into  the  sooiety 
gf  those  that  do  pray,  and  refuse  till  she  is  satisfied  concern- 
ing them,  by  such  sigpis  and  indications  as  she  will  appoint 
and  choose.  For  it  appears  in  both  Testaments,  that  those, 
who  are  appointed  to  pray  for  others,  to  stand  between  God 
and  the  people,~had  it  lefl  in  their  choice  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  were  forbidden  to  pray  for  certain  criminals.  Thus 
God  gave  to  the  Prophet  charge  concerning  Ephraim:  '*  Pray 
not  thon  for  this  people,  neither  lift  up  cry  nor  prayer  for 
them,  neither  make  intercession  for  them,  for  I  will  not  hear 
tbee^/'  Like  to  this  was  that  of  St.  John:  '«  There  is  a  sin 
ynto  death.  I  say  not  that  ye  pray  for  him,  that  sins  unto 
death  ;"  that  is,  do  not  admit  such  persons  to  the  commuaioa 
of  prayers  and  holy  offices  ;--mt  least  the  church  may  choose* 
whether  she  will  or  no. 

46.  The  church  in  bar  government  and  discipline  had  two 
ends,-*^and  her  power  was^  accordingly,  apt  to  miDister  to 
these  enda  ;  1.  By  condemning  and  punishing  the  $in,  she 
was  to  do  what  she  could  to  save  the  criminal ;  that  is,  by 
bringing  him  to  repentance  and  a  holy  life,  to  bring  him  to 
pardon :  2.  And  if  she  could,  or  if  she  could  not,  eflfect  this* 
yet  she  wa&  to  remove  the  scandal,  and  secure  thf^  flock  from 
infectioi^ ;  this  was  all  that  waa  needful,  this  was  all  thai  waa 
possible  to  be  dqne.  In  oxA&t  to  the  first  tibe  fl4[>ostles  had 
some  powers  Qi^traordinary^  which  were  indeed  necessary  at 
tJike  beginniag  ^i  the  religion,  not  only  for  this,  but  fbr  other 
ipipMtrations.  The  apostles  had  power  to  '  bind  si«ners  i 
that  is,  *  to  debver  them  over  to  Satan,'  and  to  sad  diseases* 
(ff  death  itself:  and  they  had  *  poiwer  to  loose  sinners/  that 
ii^  to  cure  thmr  diseases,  to  '  unloose  Salma's  banda,'  to  n^** 
i^re  tbisin  to  God's  favour  and  pardon. 

47.  This  manner  of  speaking  was  used  by  our  blessed  Sa* 
viour  in  this,  vecy  case  of  sickness  and  infirmity :  "  Ought 
not  this  woman,,  a.  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath 
bound,  lo  these  eighteen  years,,  be  loosed  from,  this  band  on 
tbft  sabbath-day  V  The  a^^stles  had  this  power  of  fasnding: 
a$>d  loosing  •  and  that  this  is  tho  powei  of  remitting  and  le- 
t#iiaing  sins»  appears  without  exception,  in  the  wosda  of  one 

blessed  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  who  best  understood  the  power 
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^  fprgiving  sias*  by  seeing  the  eviU  which  sin  brought  on  the 
guilty  person^  taken  away.  "  That  ye  inay  know  that  the  Soil 
of-m^n  lifkth  power  on  earth  tp  forgire  sins;  he  saith  to  the 
ifian  sic^  of  the  p^y,  Ari^^,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk/'  For 
there  ici  a  pp^^r  in  h^vep,  and  a  power  on  earth,  to  forgive 
sins.  The  ppw^  that  is  in  heaven^  is  the  public  absolution 
of  a  siw^r  at  tbe  d^y  of  judgn^ent..  The  power  on  earth  to 
forgi?e'sJ98j  19  ^  taking  off  thoe^e  intennedietl  e?ils  which  are 
inflicted  in  the  ipray  ;  sicknesses^  tenaporal  death,  loss  of  the 
divine  gn^C9,  and  pf  the  pjivileges  of  the  faithful.  These 
Christ  could  take  off  when  he  was  upon  earth,  and  hi^  hear 
^exily  Father  sent  hita  to  dp  all  this,  to  heal  all  sicknesses, 
and  to  cure  all  infirmities,  and  to  take  away  our  sins,  and  to 
preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  comfort  to  the  aiBiicted, 
and  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.  The  other  judg- 
ment is  to  be  performed  by  Chris.t  at  his  second  coming. 

48,  Now  as  God  the  Father  sent  his  Son,  so  his  holy  Son 
sent  kis  apostlea  with  the  same  power  on  earth,  to  bind  and 
Ipose  sinners,  to  pardon  ains  by  taking  away  the  material 
evil  effects,  which  aia  should  superinduce ;  or  to  retain  sin- 
ners by  binding  th^m  in  sad  and  haird  bands,  to  bring  them 
to  reason^  or  to  make  others  afiraid.  Thus  St.  Peter  sexi- 
tenced  Anauias  ai\d  Sapphira  to  a  temporal  death :  and 
fit.  Paul  atcuck  Elymaa  with  blindness,  and  delivered  over 
the  inoesiuous  Corinthians  to  be  beatea  by  a^  evil  spirit ; 
and  so  also,  he  did  to  HymensBua  and  Alexander. 

49*  But  thu  was  an  extraoudinary  poweff,  and  not  to  de- 
scend upon  the.  succeeding  ages  of  the  church :  but  it  waa  in 
tiuB  as  ia  all  qthec  ministries  ;  something  miraculous  and 
extEaocdinary  was  for  ever  to.eonaign  a  lasting  truth  and  mi- 
Bislffy  iu  orc&aiy •  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel^  that  is, 
faith  itself,  at  first  was  proved  by  miracles ;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given  by  s^s  and  wonders^  and  sins  w^re  par- 
doned by  the  gifts  of  heahng ;  and  sins  w^re  retained  by  the 
hands  of  an  angel,  and  the  very  visitatiou  of  the  sick  was 
Uessed  with  sensiUs  and  strange  recoveries  ^  and  every  thing 
was  accompanied  wjth  a  miracle,  excepting  the  two  sacra- 
ments^ in  the  administration  of  which  we  do  not  find  any 
mentioa  of  any  thing  visibly  miraculous-  in  the  records  of 
Holy  Scripture;  and  the  reason- is  plain,  because  these  ^wo  sa- 
eramen^^  were  tabe  for  ever  the  ordinary  ministries  of  those 
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graces,  which  at  first  were  consigned  by  signs  and  Wonders 
extraordinary.  For  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  reckoning  ex- 
clusively from  the  days  of  the  apostles, — all  the  graces  of  the 
Gospel,  all  the  promises  of  God,  were  conreyed,  or  consign- 
ed, or  fully  ministered,  by  these  sacraments,  and  by  nothing 
else  but  what  was  in  order  to  them.  These  were  the  inlets 
and  doors  by  which  all  the  faithful  were  admitted  into  the 
outer  courts  of  the  Lord's  temple,  or  into  the  secrets  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  solemnities  themselves  were  the  keys  of 
these  doors ;  and  they  that  had  the  power  of  ministration  of 
them,  they  had  the  power  of  the  keys. 

60.  These  then  being  the  whole  ecclesiastical  power*  and 
the  sum  of  their  ministrations,  were  to  be  dispensed  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  and  differing  capacities  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  church.  The  Thessalonians,  who  were  not 
furnished  with  a  competent  number  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ors, were  commanded  to  "  abstain  from  the  company  of  the 
brethren  that  walked  disorderly .*'  St.  John  wrote  to  the 
'  elect  lady,'  that  she  should  not  entertain  in  her  house  false 
apostles  :  and  when  the  former  way  did  expire  of  itself,  and 
by  the  change  of  things,  and  the  second  advice  was  not  prac- 
ticable and  prudent,  they  were  reduced  to  the  only  ordinary 
ministry  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  by  a  direct  admit- 
ting, or  refusing  and  deferring  to  admit,  criminals  to  their 
ministriesof  pardon,  which  were  now  only  left  in  the  church, 
as  their  ordinary  power  and  administration.  For  since  in 
this  world  all  our  sins  are  pardoned  by  those  ways  and  in- 
struments, which  God  hath  constituted  in  th&  church ;  and 
there  are  no  other  external  rites  appointed  by  Christ  but  the 
sacraments,  it  follows,  that  as  they  are  worthily  communi- 
cated or  justly  denied,  so  that  pardon  is  or  is  not  minis- 
tered. 

And,  therefore,  when  the  church  did  bind  any  sinner  by 
the  bands  of  discipline,  she  did  remove  him  from  the  mys- 
teries, and  sometimes  enjoined  external  or  internal  acts  of 
repentance,  to  testify  and  to  exercise  the  grace,  iand  so  to 
dispose  them  to  pardon ;  and  when  the  penitents  had  given 
such  testimonies  which  the  church  demanded,  then  they  were 
absolved,  that  is,  they  were  admitted  to  the  mysteries.  For 
in  the  primitive  records  of  the  church,  there  was  no  form  of 
absolution  judicial,  nothing  but  giving  them  the  holy  com- 
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mmiioii,  adinittiDg  them  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  the 
society  and  privileges  of  the  faithfaL  For  this  was  giving 
them  pardon,  by  virtue  of  those  words  of  Christ,  **  Whose 
Bins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;"  that  is,  if  ye  who  are  the 
stewards  of  my  family,  shall  admit  any  one  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  earth,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  participation 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  heaven ;  -and  what  ye  bind  here,  shall 
be  bound  there  ;  that  is,  if  they  be  unworthy  to  partake  of 
Christ  here,  they  shall  be  accounted  unworthy  to  partake  of 
Christ  hereafter;  if  they  separate  from  Christ's  members, 
they  also  shall  be  separate  from  the  head ;  and  this  is  the 
full  sense  of  the  power  given  by  Christ  to  his  church  concern- 
ing sins  and  sinners,  called  by  St.  Paul,  '  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation.' 

51.  For  as  for  the  other  later  and  superinduced  ministry 
of  pardon  in  judicial  forms  of  absolution;  that  is  wholly 
upon  other  accounts,  of  good  use  indeed,  to  all  them  that 
desire  it,  by  reason  of  their  present  persuasions  and  scruples; 
feats  and  jealousies,  concerning  the  event  of  things.    For 
sometimes  it  happens  what  one  said  of  old ;  '  Mens  nostra 
difficillimi  sedatur ;  Deus  facilius  :'  '  Ood  is  sooner  at  peace 
with  us,  than  we  are  at  peace  with  our  own  minds :'  and  be- 
cause our  repentances  are  always  imperfect ;  and  he  who 
repents  most  excellently,  and  hates  his  sin  with  the  greatest 
detestation,  may,  possibly,  by  his  sense  of  the  foulness  of 
his  sin,  undervalue  his  repentance,  and  suspect  his  sorrow, — 
and  because  every  thing  is  too  little  to  deserve  pardon,  he 
may  think  it  is  too  little  to  obtain  it ; — and  the  man  may  be 
melancholy,  and  melancholy  is  fearful,  and  fear  is  scrupu- 
lous ,  and  scruples  are  not  to^  be  satisfied  at  home,  and  not 
very  easily  abroad ; — in  the  midst  of  these  and  many  other 
disadvantages,  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  whose  office  it  is 
to  separate  the  vile  from  the  precious,  and  to  judge  of  lepro- 
sy, should  be  made  able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  this  man's 
repentance,  and,  upon  notice  of  particulars,  to  speak  comfort 
to  him  or  something  for  institution.    For  then  if  the  minis- 
ter of  holy  things  shall  think  fit  to  pronounce  absolution, 
that  is,  to  declare  that  he  believes  him  to  be  a  true  penitent 
and  in  the  state  of  grace,  it  must  needs  add  much  comfort  to 
him  and  hope  of  pardon,  not  only  upon  the  confidence  of 
his  wisdom  and  spiritual  learning,  but  even  from  the  prayers 
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of  the  holy  man,  and  tbe  solemnity  of  his  miaisiraiion ;  t# 
pronottnce  absolution  in  this  case,  is  to  warrant  him  ao  far 
as  his  case  is  warrantable  :  that  is,  to  speal^  comfort  to  him 
that  is  in  wad:  to  give  sentence  in  a  case  which  is  laid  be- 
fore him ;  in  which  the  party  interested  either  hath  »• 
skill,  or  no  confidence,  or  no  comfort    Now  in  this  case,  to 
dispute  whether  the  priest's  power  be  judicial,  or  optatiT^ 
or  declarative,  is  so  wholly  to  no  purpose ;  that  this  sentence 
is  BO  part  of  any  power  at  all;  but  it  is  his  office  to  do  it» 
and  is  an  e£bct  of  wisdom,  not  of  power;  it  is  like  the  an* 
swering  of  a  questicm,  which  indeed  ought  lo  be  asked  of 
him ;  as  every  man  prudently  is  to  inquire  in  every  matter  of 
concernment,  from  him  u^o  is  skilled^  and  experienced,  and 
professed,  in  the  faculty.    But  the  priest's  proper  power  of 
absolving,  that  is,  of  pardoning  (which  is,  in  no  case,  com- 
.  municable  to  any  man,  wbQ  is  not  consecrated  to  the  minis- 
try), is  a  giving  the  penitent  the  means  of  eternal  pardon*  the 
admitting  him  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  the  peace 
and  communion  of  the  faithful ;  because  that  is  the  only  wtiy 
reslly  to  obtain  psrdon  of  God ;  there  being,  in  ordinary,  no 
way  to  heaven  but  by  serving  God  in  the  way,  ^hich  he  hath 
commanded  us  by  his  Son,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  the  churchy 
ifhich  is  his  body,  whereof  he  is  prince  and  bead,  Tbe  priest 
is  the  minister  of  holy  things ;  he  does  that  by  his  miajifitry, 
which  God  effects  by  real  dispensation;  and  as  he  gives  tb^ 
Spirit,  not  by  authority  and  proper  efflux,  but  by  assisting 
and  dispensing  those  rites,  and  promoting  those  graces,  which 
aie  certain  di^ositions  to  the  receiving  of  him^:  just  so  he 
gives  pardon;  not  as  a  king  does  it;  nor  y et as  a messeai^ ; 
that  is,  not  by  way  of  authority  and  real  donation ;  npr  yet 
only  by  declaration :  but  as  a  physician  gires  health ;  that 
is,  he  gives  the  remedy  which  God  appoints ;  and  if  he  does 
so,  and  if  God  blesses  the  medicines^  the  person  recovers, 
and  God  gives  the  health. 

52.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  holy  man,  who  ministers  in 
repentance,  hath  no  other  proper  power  of  giving  paidoUf 
than  what  is  now  described.  Because  he  cannot  pardon  themi 
who  are  not  truly  penitent;  and  if  the  sinner  be,  God  will 
pardon  himf  whether  the  priest  does  or  no ;  and  what  caq  b^ 
the  effect  of  these  things,  but  this ;  that  the  priest  does  <^ly 
minister  to  the  pardon,  as  he  ministers  to  repei^tapce  i    He 
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tellB  m  iqMm  wkit  eondttioMi  Oo4  doct  pavdov^  aoid  judged 
beat  vkes  the  eonditioma  nre  perfonBed,  and  seta  fbfwird 
tkose  conditiQBs  by  hb  pvoper  miiiistry ;  and  minblara  to.  ua 
Ae  BsatniflBeMbr  of  gmoR;  but  fint  takes  acaoonta  of  our 
•emla;  and  hdps  us,  wbo  aoa  oAenaiae  too  partial,  to  judge 
severe  and  lighteous  judgment  eancermng  our  etenial  in^ 
teraal^  and  be  judges,  for  ua,  and  does  exhort  or  seprove,  ad<- 
BEKMMah  oroorvcct,  comfort  or  bumble,  looae  or  bind*  So  tba 
nriimBtef  of  Cktd  is  the  minister  of  reconciliation :  that  is* 
be  is  the  onaiater  qfthe  Qoapel;  for  thai  is  the '  wovd  of  rer 
eoncsliailiMi/  wbidi  8t.  Panl  affirma  to  be  intruated  to  him : 
hi  every  oiiice  by  wbieb  the  holy  man  mimateffa  ts>  the  Oos* 
pd,  in  every  of  diem  he  is  the  minister  of  paordon. 

63.  But  Goneerning  that  which  we  eall  absolution,  that 
ia,  a  pronanaeing  the  person  to  be  abaolyed ;  it  is  certain  that 
the  forms  of  the  present  use^  weve  not  used  for  many  agea  of 
the  chuTch:.  in  the  Greeli  church,  they  were  never  used;  and 
for  the  Latin  dinrch,  in  Thomas  Aquinas'a  time,  they  were 
aa  new,  Aaihe  put  it  into  one  of  hia  '  queationea  disputatea,' 
wbetfm  form  wore  more  it,  the  optatiire  or  the  judtciil; 
whather  rt  were  better  to  aay,  *  Ood  of  hta  meicy  pardon 
thee/  (ur  *  By  hiaantbority  committed  to  me,  I  abaolve  thee  f 
and  in  Peter  Lombaad'a  daja^  when  it  waa  eateemed  an  inao# 
cent  dootnne  to  aay,  that  &e  prieafa  power  was  only  declas* 
ative,  it  b  likely  the  form  of  absolution  would  be  according 
to  the  power  belieFed;  which  not  being  then  univeraally  be- 
lieved  tn  be  jadScial^  the  judicial  form  could  not  be  of  uni^ 
TBfaal  uae ;  and  in  tiie  Pontifical  there  b  no  judicial  fonqL  at 
all;  htttoniy  optative,  or  by  way  of  pmyer.  But  in  thia  aflhix^ 
beaidea.  what  is  already  mentioned ;  I  have  two  great  things 
to  aay,  whioh  are  a  sufficient  determination  of  tiiia  whole 
artic^k 

fi^  The  forat  ia,  tikat,  in  the  primitive  chuidi,  then  waa 
no  auch'  things  as  a  jndicii^  abaolotion  of  sina,  uaed  in  any 
liturgy,  or  chnscbv^  ao  far  aa  can  appear;  but  all  die  ab* 
aolution  of  penitenta  which  ia  recorded,  was  the  mere  admits 
tiag  them  to  themyateriea  and  aociety  of  the  faithful  in  rdi** 
gioua  offices,  the  sum  and  perfection  of  which  were  die  holy 
aaamment  of  tiie  Lord'a  supper.  So  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage  ""  makes  provision  for  a  penitent  that  ia  hear  death ; 

»  Cm.  76. 
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*  Recdncilietur  per  manus  impositionem,  et  infondator  on  qus 
eucharistia :'  '  Let  him  be  reconciled  by  the  impositioii  of 
hands,  and  let  the  eucharist  be  poured  into  his  month :'  that 
waj3  all  the  solemnity :  even  when  there  was  the  greatest 
need  of  the  church's  ministry ;  that  is,  before  their  penances 
and  satisfactions  were  completed,  the  priest  or  bishop  laid 
his  hands  upon  him,  and  prayed,  and  gave  him  the  commu- 
nion.   For  that  this  was  the  whole  purpose  of  imposition  of 
hands,  we  are  taught  expressly  by  St.  Austin,  who  being  to 
prove  that  imposition  of  hands,  viz.  in  repentance,  might  be 
repeated,  though  baptism  might  not,  uses  this  for  an  argu- 
'  ment ;   '  Quid  enim  est  aliud  nisi  oratio  super  hominem  ?'  '  It 
is  nothing  else  but  a  prayer  said  over  the  \nan  '^.' — And  in- 
deed  this  is  evident  and  notorious  in  matter  of  fact;  for  in 
the  beginning  and  in  the  progression,  in  the  several  periods 
of  public  repentance,  and  in  the  consummation  of  it,  the  bi- 
shop or  the  priest  did  very ^  often  impose  hands,  that  is,  pray 
over  the  penitent;  as  appears  in  Is.  ling,  from  the  authority 
of  the  Gall  ican  councils :' Omni  tempore,jejuniis  manuspceni- 
tentibus  isacerdotibus  imponantur^:'  and  again,  *  Criminalia 
peccatamultisjejuniis,etcrebrismanu8sacerdotumimpo8itio- 
nibus,  eorumque  supplicationibus,  juxta  canonum  statuta,pla- 
cuitpurgari :' '  Criminal  (that  is,  great)  sins  must,  according 
to  the  canons,  be  purged  with  much  fasting,  and  frequent  im- 
positions of  the  priests'  hands,  and  their  supplications.    In 
every  time  or  period  of  their  fast,  let  the  priests'  hands  be 
laid  upon  the  penitents :'  that  is,  let  the  priests  frequently 
pray  with  him,  and  for  him,  or  over  him.    The  same*  with 
that  which  he  also  observes  out  of  the  Nicene  council^  ;'• 
*  Vultu  et  capite  humiliato,  humility  et  ex  corde  veniam  pos* 
tulent,  et  pro  se  orare  exposcant :'  that  is  the  intent  of  im- 
position of  hands ;  '  Let  the  penitent  humbly  ask  pardon/ 
that  is,  desire  that  the  holy  man.  and  all  the  church  would 
pray  for  him :  this,  in  every  stage  or  period  of  repentance, 
was  a  degree  of  reconciliation :  for  as  God  pardons  a  sinner 
when  he  gives  him  time  to  repent ;    he  pardons  him  in  one 
degree,  that  is,  he  hath  taken  off  that  anger,  which  might 
justly  and  instantly  crush  him  all  in  pieces ;  and  God  par- 
dons him  yet  more  when  he  exhorts  him  to  xepentance,  and 

■  Lib.  3.  de  BapiiuB.  cap.  16.  «  Tertio  tomo'Con.  Gall.  c.  8.  11. 
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yet  more  when  he  inclines  him;  and  as  he  proceeds,  so 
does  God  ;  but  the  pardon  is  not  full  and  final  till  the  re* 
pentance  is  so  too ;  so  does  the  minister  of  repentance  and 
pardon :  those  only  are  in  the  unpardoned  state,  who  are  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  in  holy  things,  with  holy  persons,  in 
holy  offices ;  when  they  are  admitted  to  do  repentance,  Ihey 
are  admitted  to  the  state  of  pardon :  and  every  time  the  bi«* 
shop,  or  minister,  prays  for  him,  he  still  sets  him  forwarder 
towards  the  final  pardon ;  but  then  the  penitent  is  fully  re- 
conciled on  earth,  when  havilug  done  his  repentance  towards 
men,  that  is,  by  the  commands  of  the  church,  he  is  admitted 
to  the  holy  communion :  and  if  that  be  sincerely  done  on 
the  penitent's  part,  and  this  be  maturely  and  prudently  done 
on  the  priest's  part ;  as  the  repentance  towards  men  was  a 
repentance  also  towards  Ood,  so  the  absolution  before  men, 
is  a  certain  indication  of  absolution  before  God.    But  as  to 
the  main  question ;  then  the  church  only  did  reconcile  peni- 
tents, when  she  admitted  them  to  the  communion ;  and  there- 
fore, in  the  second  council  of  Carthage  S  '  absolution'  is  call- 
ed, '  reconciliari  Divinis  altaribus,' '  a  being  reconciled  to  the 
altar  of  God :'  and  in  the  council  of  Eliberis, '  communione  re- 
conciliari,' '  a  being  reconciled  by  receiving  the  communion,' 
opposite  to  which  in  the  same  canon '  is,  *  communionem  non 
accipiat/  '  he  may  not  receive  the  communion,'  that  is,  he 
shall  not  be  absolved.  The  saine  is  to  be  seen  in  the  eighth  ca- 
non of  the  council  of  Ancyra,  in  the  second  canon  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  in  the  eighty-fifth  epistle  of  P.  Leo  ;  and  the 
first  epistle  of  P.  Vigilius,  and  in  the  third  council  of  Toledo', 
we  find  the  whole  process  ,of  binding  and  loosing  described 
in  these  words : ''  Because  we  find,  lliat,  in  certain  churches 
of  Spain,  men  do  not  according  to  the  canons,  but  unwbrthi- 
ly  repent  them  of  their  sins,  that  so  often  as  they  please  ta 
sin,  so  often  they  desire  of  the  priest  to  be  reconciled :  there- 
fore, for  the  restnuning  so  execrable  a  presumption,  it  ia 
commanded  by  the  holy  council,  that  repentance  should  be 
given  according  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  canons ;  that  is, 
that  he  who  repents  him  of  his  doings,  being  first  suspended 
from' the  commimion,  he  should  amongst  the  other  penitents 
often  run  to  the  imposition  of  hands,  Uiat  is,  to  the  prayers 
of  the  bishop  and  the  church) :  but  when  the  time  of  his  sa- 

4  CiD.  4.  '  Ctn.  73.  •  Can.  11. 
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tisfaclkm  ii  oomfleiBd,  aeeofdiag  m  Iht  pmrt's  {mideMe 
sfamll  approve,  let  kbn  rettoie  him  to  the  commmiioii.'' — ^Tfaat 
ii  the  aiieohttion,  as  the  iqectiiig  him  froat  it  was  the  bind* 
iag  him»  it  itas  an  exeosmimiiicatioD ;  from  wiiidi,  wlieii  ha 
waamstoced  to  the  ooammiian,  he  vaalooaed :  and  this  vraa 
ao  Imowa,  so  fmiveraal  m  piactioe,  and  process  of  eodesiaB* 
tioal  repentanoa,  that  widiout  any  alteratioa  (as  to  the  main 
inqairy)  it  eoDttaDedso  in  the  cbnrch  to  TerjaDany  ages  aae- 
ceediiig ;  and  it  was  for  a  hmg  while  together  the  costoas  of 
penitent  people  in  the  heginnmg  of  Lsnt,  to  come  Tolnntarity 
to  teeeiFe  injunctions  of  discipline  and  penitential  ofiioea 
from  the  priest,  and  to  abstain  fitMn  the  holy  commnnion 
till  Aey  had  done  their  penances,  and  thenhy  ceremonies  and 
prayers  to  be  restored  to  the  oonunuaion  at  Easter ;  withont 
any  other  fonn  of  judicial  ahsolnti<ni,  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
Albtnaa  and  in  die  Roman  Pontifical  K  To  whioh  this  conai* 
deration  may  be  added ;  that  the  reconciling  of  penitents,  m 
the  primitiFe  chvrch,  was  not  done  by  the  bishop  or  priest 
only ;  bnt  sometimes  by  deacons,  as  appears  in  St.  Cyprian  *; 
and  aometimes  by  Ae  people,  as  it  waa  allowed  hy  St,  Paul 
in  the  case  of  the  inoetrtaons  Corinthians ' ;  and  was  fre- 
quently perautled  to  the  confessors  in  the  times  of  perseea* 
tion ;  and  may  be  done  by  an  mibaptised  catechumen,  as  St. 
Austin  affirms  '•  The  result  of  which  is,  that  this  absolution 
of  penitents  in  the  court  Christian,  was  not  an  act  of  priestly 
power  incomnmnicably ;  it  was  not  a  dispensation  of  the  pro- 
per power  of  the  keys,  but  to  give,  or  not  to  gire,  the  com* 
munion ;  that  was  an  effect  of  th^  power  of  the  keys ;  that 
was  really,  properly^  and  in  effect,  the  ecclesiastical  absolu- 
tion; for  that  wfai^  the  deacons  or  confessors,  the  laicks  or 
catechumens  did,  was  all  that,  and  only  that,  which  was  of 
rite  or  ceremony  before  the  giving  the  communion :  there-- 
lore,  that  whii^  was  besides  this  giving  die  communion,  waa 
ao  proper  abaolutiott ;  it  waa  not  a  priestly  act  indispensably ; 
it  might  be  done  by  them  that  were  no  priests  s  but  the  giv* 
ing  of  the  communion,  that  was  a  saceniotal  act,  I  mean  the 
conaecration  of  it ;  though  the  tradition  of  it  was  sometimea 
by  deacons,  sometimes  by  themselves  at  home  :  th»  there- 
fare  was  the  dispensation  of  the  keys ;  this  vras  the  effect  of 

t  !>•  DiTen.  OfHa.  e.  13. 16.      «  Lib,  3.  ep.  17. 
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tine  poiren  of  bindiiig  and  loositig,  of  remitting  or  retaining 
sinB,  according  as  the  soise  and  practice  of  the  chnrch  ex* 
ponnded  her  own  power.  The  prayers  of  the  priest^  going 
before  his  ministration  of  the  commnnion,  were  called  abso- 
Intion ;  that  is,  the  beginning  and  one  of  the  first  portions 
of  it ;  '  abeolntio  sacerdotalium  ]Nrecnm ;'  so  it  was  called 
in  ancient  conncils " ;  the  priest  imposed  hands,  and  prayed, 
and  then  gave  the  commmuon.  This  wu  the  ordinary  way. 
But  there  was  an  extraordinaiy. 

66.  For  in  some  cases  the  imposition  of  hands  was  omit* 
ted ;  that  is,  when  the  bishop  or  priest  was  absent;  and  the 
deacon  prayed,  or  the  confessor:  but  this  was,  L  by  the 
leate  of  the  bishop  or  priest,  for  to  Ihetn  it  belonged  in  or- 
dinary. Andy  2.  this  was  nothing  else  bnt  ^  taking  them  flom 
the  station  of  the  penitents,  and  a  placing  Ihem  amongst  the 
faithfid  comnranicants ;  either  by  declaring  that  their  pe- 
nanoes  were  performed,  or  not  to  be  exacted. 

66.  Fot  by  this  we  shall  be  clear  of  an  objection,  which 
might  arise  fit>m  the  case  of  dying  penitents ;  to  whom  the 
commnnion  was  given,  and  they  restored.to  the  peace  of  the 
chnrch,  that  is,  as  they  supposed,  to  God's  mercy  and  the  par^ 
dbn  of  sins ;  for  they  would  not  choose  to  give  the  comma- 
mon  to  such  persons,  whom  they  did  not  believe  God  had 
pardoned :  but  these  persons,  though  communicated,  '  non 
tamen  se  oredant  absolutos  sine  manus  impositione,  si  super- 
vixerint,' '  were  not  to  suppose  themselves  absolved,  if  they 
recovered  that  sickness,  without  imposition  of  hands ;'  said 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  \  by  which  it 
shoidd  seem,  abdolutioo  was  a  thing  distinct  from  giving  the 
communion. 

67.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  dying  penitent  vras  fully 
abaolved,  in  case  he  had  received  the  first  imposition  of  hands 
for  repentance  ;  that  is,  if,  in  his  health,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  penance,  and  public  amends,  and  was  prevented  from 
finishing  the  impositions,  they  supposed  that  desire  and  en- 
deavour of  the  penitent  man,  was  a  worthy  disposition  to  the 
receiving  Ihe  holy  communion,  and  both  together  sufficient 
for  pardon :  but  because  this  was  only  to  be  in  the  case  of 
such  intervening  necessity,  and  God  will  not  accept  of  the 
will  for  the  deed,  but  in  such  cases  where  the  deed  cannot  be 

«  lauc  liii.  Ut.  1.  e.  16.  *  Can.  78. 
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accomplished^ — ^tlierefore  they  bonnd  *  such  penitents  to  re* 
turn  to  their  first  obligation,  in  case  they  should  recoyer,  since 
God  had  taken  off  their  necessity,  and  restored  them  to  their 
first  capacity.  And  by  this  we  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  third  canon  of  the  first  Arausican  council.  **  They  who 
having  received  penance,  depart  from  the  body,  it  pleases  that 
they  shall  be  communicated  '  sine  reconciliatorii  manus  iiur 
positione/  '  without  the  reconciling  imposition  of  hands ;' " 
that  is,  because  the  penitential  imposition  of  hands  was  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  they  did  what  they  could,  though  the 
last  imposition  was  not,  though  the  last  hand  was  not,  put  on 
them,  declaring  that  they  had  done  their  penances,  and  com- 
pleted their  satisfactions,  yet  they  might  be  communicated, 
that  is,  absolved ;  "  Quod  morientis  sufficit  consoladoni,'* 
*'  This  is  enough  to  the  comfort  of  the  dying  man,*'  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  the  fathers,  who,  conveniently  enough, 
called  such  a  communion  their  *  viaticum,'  their  passport 
or  '  provision  for  their  way/  For  there  were  two  solemn  impo- 
sitions of  hands  in  repentance ;  the  first  and  greatest  was  in 
the  first  admission  of  them,  and  in  the  imposition  of  the  dis^ 
cipline  or  manner  of  performing  penances :  and  this  was  the 
.  bishop's  office ;  and  of  great  consideration  amongst  the  holy 
primitives ;  and  was  never  done  but  by  the  superior  clergy,  as 
is  evident  in  ecclesiastical  story.  The  second  solemn  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  was  immediately  before  their  absolution  or 
communion ;  and  it  was  a  holy  prayer  and  publication  that 
he  was  accepted  and  had  finished  that  process :  this  was  the 
less  solemn,  and  was  ordinarily  done  by  the  superior  clergy; 
but  sometimes  by  others,  as  I  have  remonstrated :  other  in- 
termedial impositions  there  were,  as  appears  by  the  '  creber 
recursus,'  mentioned  in  the  third  council  of  Toledo  above 
cited ;  the  penitents  were  often  to  beg  the  bishop's  pardon,  or 
the  priest's  prayers,  and  the  advocations  and  intercessions  of 
the  faithful ;  but  the  peace  of  the  church,  that  is,  that  pardon 
which  she  could  minister,  and  which  she  had  a  promise  that 
God  would  confirm  in  heaven,  was  the  ministry  of  pardon  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament  of  that  body,  that  was 
broken,  and  that  blood  that  was  poured  forth,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  our  sins. 

58.  The  result  is ;  that  the  absolution  of  sins,  which  in 
the  later  forms  and  usages  of  the  church  is  introduced,  can 
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be  nothing,  but  declarative ;  the  office  of  the  preacher  and 
the  guide  of  souls  ^  of  great  use  to  timorous  persons,  and  ta 
the  greatest  penitents,  full  of  comfort,  full  of  usefulness,  and 
institution ;  and  therefore,  although  this  yery  declaration  of 
pardon  may  truly,  and  according  to  the  style  of  Scripture^ 
be  called '  pardon ;'  and  the  power  and  office  of  pronouncing 
the  penitent's  pardon  is,  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  and 
the  church,  a  good  sense  and  signification  of  power ;  as  the 
Pharisees  are  said  'to  justify  God,'  when  they  declare  his 
justice ;  and  as  the  preacher  that '  converts  a  sinner,'  is  said 
acol^Eiv, '  to  save  a  soul  from  death ;'  yet  if  we  would  speak 
properly^  and  as  things  are  in  their  own  nature  and  institu- 
tion, this  declarative  absolution  is  only  an  act  of  preaching,  or 
ppenihg  and  reading  the  commission ;  an  effect  of  the  spi- 
rit of  prudence  and  government  entering  upon  the  church ; 
bat  the  power  of  the  keys  is  Another  thing;  it  is  the  dis- 
pensing all  those  rites  and  ministries  by  which  heaven  is 
opened :  and  that  is,  the  word  and  baptisni  at  the  first,  and 
ever  after,  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  bishops'  and  priests'  advocation  and  in- 
tercession in  holy  prayers  and  offices. 

69.  But  as  for  the  declarative  absolution,  although  it  is 
rather  an  act  of  wisdom  than  of  power,  it  being  true,  as  St. 
Jerome  said  \  that  as  the  priests  of  the  law  could  only  dis- 
cern, and  neither  cause  nor  remove  leprosies ;  so  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel,  when  they  retain  or  remit  sins,  do  but 
in  the  one,  judge  how  long  we  continue  guilty, — and  in  the 
other,  declare  when  we  are  clear  and  free ;  yet  this  very  de- 
claration is  of  great  use,  and,,  in  many  cases,  of  great  effect. 
For  as  God  did,  in  the  case  of  David,  give  to  the  prophet 
Nathan  a  particular,  special,  and  extraordinary  commission : 
so  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  he  gives  one,  that  is  ordi- 
nary and  perpetual.  He  had  a  prophetical  evidence ;  but 
these  have  a  certainty  of  faith  as  to  one  of  the  propositions, 
— and  as  to  the  other,  some  parts  of  human  experience  to  as- 
sure,them,  1.  of  God's  gracious  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and, 
2.  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance :  and  therefore  can 
with  great  effect  minister  to  the  comfort  of  sad  and  afflicted 
penitents  :  this  does  declare  the  pardon  upon  observation  of 
the  just  grounds  and  dispositions:  but  the  dispensation  of 

^  In  16.  Mttt. 
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BMSralneiits  does  really  mnltster  to  it»  not  only 
by  coBsigiiiBg  it ;  bat  as  initnunentB^  of  the  diiitie  appoiBt- 
ttient,  to  codTey  proper  mercieB  to  worthily-disposed  penoas. 

60.  Bat  the  other  great  thing,  which  I  w)is  to  say  in  this 
article,  is  this,  that  the  judicial  absolution  of  the  priest 
does  efiect  no  material  erent  or  change  in  the  penitent  as 
to  the  giving  the  pardon>  and  therefore  cannot  be  it  whi^ 
Christ  intended  in  the  giving  those  excellent  powers  of 
remitting  and  retaining  sins.  Now  upon  this  will  the  whcde 
issoe  depend.  Does  the  priest  absolve  him  whom  God  con- 
demns? God  is  the  supreme  judge;  and  though  we  may  mi- 
nister to  his  judgment,  yet' we  cannot  contradict  it;— or  can 
the  priest  condemn  him  whom  God  absolves  {  That  ako  is 
impossible^  *  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me,  who  will  contend 
witii  me;' and' If  Grod  be  with  us,  who  can  be  against  us  f  Or 
will  not  God  pardon  mdess  the  priest  absolves  us?  That 
may  become  a  sad  story:  for  he  may  be  malicious,  or  igno* 
lant,  or  interested,  or  covetous,  and  desirous  to  serve  his  own 
cjids  upon  the  ruin  of  my  soul, — and  therefore  God  di»- 
penses  his  mercies  by  more  regular,  just,  and  equal  measiirei, 
than  the  accidental  sentences  of  unknowing  or  imprudent 
men :  if  then  the  priest  ministers  only  tp  repentance,  by  say- 
ing, 'I  absolve  thee/  what  is  it  that  he  effects?  For  since 
God's  pardon  does  not  go  by  his  measures,  his  mast  go  by 
God's  measures ;  and  the  effect  of  that  will  be  this»  God 
works  his  own  work  in  us ;  and  when  his  minister  obaerves 
the  effects  of  the  Divine  grace,  he  can  and  ought  to  publish 
and  declare,  to  all  the  purposes  of  comfort  and  institution, 
that  the  person  is  absolved;  that  is,  he  is  in  the  state  of 
grace  and  divine  favour,  in  which  if  he  perseveres,  he  shall  be 
saved.  But  all  this  while  the  worii  is  supposed  to  be  done 
before ;  and  if  it  be,  the  priest  hath  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do,  but  to  approve,  to  warrant,  and  to  publish. — And  the  case 
in  short  is  diis : 

61.  Either  the  sinner  hath  repoited  worthily^  or  be  hath 
not.  If  he  hath,  then  God  hath  pardoned  him  already,  by 
virtue  of  all  the  promises  evangelical :  if  he  hath  not  repent- 
ed worthily,  the  priest  cannot,  ought  not  to  absolve  him ; 
and  therefore  can,  by  this  absolution,  effect  no  new  thing. 
The  work  is  done  before  the  priestly  absolution,  and  there- 
fore cannot  depend  upon  it.  Against  this,  no  sect  of  men  op- 
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poses  a»y  dulif  tint  I  know  of,  eaoeeptiiig  only  the  Romsn 
dooton;  who  yet  confess  ibut  srgmiieiit  of  Tslue*  if  the  peni^ 
tent  be  coafiite.  Bst  they  add  this»  thai  there  is  an  impsfw 
feet  contrition,  which  by  a  distinct  word  they  call*  attrition/ 
whidi  is  a  natofal  grief^  or  a  grief  proceeding  wholly  from 
fear  or  Binart»  and  lath  in  it  nothing  of  love;  and  this,  <hey 
say^does  not  justify  the  man,  nor  pardon  the  sin  of  itself.  Bui 
if  this  man  come  to  the  priest,  and  confess  and  be  absolred, 
that  absolataon  makes  this  attrition  to  become  contrition,  or^ 
which  is  ail  one,  it  pardons  the  man's  sins ;  and  though  this 
imperfect  penitent  cannot  hope  for  pardon  upon  the  confix 
dence  of  lltti  indisposition,  yet,  by  the  sacrament  of  penance 
or  priestly  absolution,  he  may  hope  it,  and  shall  not  be  de^ 
oeived. 

42.  indeed,  if  this  were  true,  it  were  a  great  advantage 
to  some  persons,  who  need  it  mightily.  But  they  are  the 
worst  sort  of  penitents,  and  such  which  though  they  have 
been  very  bad,  yet  now  resolve  not  to  be  very  good,  if  they 
can  any  other  way  escape  it;  and  by  this  means  the  priest's 
power  is  highly  advanced;  and  to  submit  to  it,  would  be 
highly  necessary  to  most  men,  and  safest  to  all*  But  if  this 
be  not  true,  then  to  hope  it,  is  a  felse  confidence,  and  of 
danger  to  the  event  of  souls;  it  is  a  nurse  of  carelessness^ 
and  gives  boldness  to  imperfect  penitents,  and  makes  them 
to  slacken  their  own  piety,  because  they  look  for  security 
upon  confidence  of  that,  which  will  be  had  without  troubler 
or  mortification;  even  the  priest's  absolution.  This  therefore 
I  am  to  examine,  as  being  of  very  great  concernment  in  the 
whole  article  of  repentance,  and  promised  to  be  considered 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 


SECTION  V. 


Attrition,  or  the  imperfect  Repentance,  though  with  Absolution, 

ii  not  student. 

63.  By  attrition  tiiey  mean  the  most  imperfect  repentance ; 
that  is,  a  sorrow  proceeding  from  fear  of  hell,  a  sonrow  not 
mingled  with  the  love  of  God :  this  sorrow  newly  begun, 
they  toy,  is  sufficient  for  ppodon,  if  the  sins  be  confessed/ 
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and  the  party  absoWed  by  the  priest.  This  indeed  is  a  short 
process,  and  very  easy ;  but  if  it  be  not  effectual  and  valid, 
the  persons  that  rely  upon  it,  are  miserably  undone.  Here 
therefore  I  consider, 

64.  L  Attrition  being 'a  word  of  the  schools,  not  of  the 
Scripture,  or  of  antiquity,  means  what  they  please  to  have  it ; 
and  although  they  differ  in  assigning  its  definition,  yet  it 
being  the  least  and  the  worst  part  of  repentance,  every  ac- 
tion of  any  man,  that  can,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  repent 
upon  consideration  of  any  the  most  afirighting  threatenings 
in  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  attrition.  Now 
such  a  person,  who  being  scared,  comes  to  confess  his  sin, 
may  still  retain  his  affections  to  it;  for  nothing  but  love  to 
God  can  take  away  his  love  from  evil ;  and  if  there  be  love 
in  it,  it  is  contrition,  not  attrition.  From  these  premises  it 
follows,  that  if  the  priest  can  absolve  him  that  is  attrite,  he 
may  pardon  him  who  hath  affections  to  sin  still  remaining ; 
that  is,  one  who  fears  hell,  but  does  not  love  God.  If  it  be 
said,  that  absolution  changes  fear  into  love,  attrition  into 
contrition,  a  Saul  into  a  David,  a  Judas  into  a  John,  a  Si- 
mon Magus  into  Simon  Peter ;  then  the  greatest  conversions 
and  miracles  of  change  may  be  wroi]|;ht,  in  an  instant,  by  an 
ordinary  ministry;  and  wheti  Simon  Magus  was  affrighted 
by  St.  Peter  about  the  horror  of  his  sin,  and  told  that  he 
was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  thereupon  desired  the  Apo- 
stle to  pray  for  him, — if  St.  Peter  had  but  absolved  him, 
which  he  certainly  might  upon  that  affright  he  put  the  sor- 
cerer in, — ^he  had  made  him  a  saint  presently,  and  needed  not 
to  have  spoken  so  uncertainly  concerning  him ;  '  Pray,  if, 
peradventure,  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.' 
For  without  peracfeen/vre  he  might  have  made  a  quicker  dis- 
patch, and  a  surer  work,  by  giving  him  absolution  upon  his 
present  submission,  and  the  desire  of  his  prayers,  and  his 
visible  apparent  fear  of  being  in  the  gall  of  bitterness; — all 
which  must  needs  be  as  much  or  more  than  the  Roman 
schools  define  attrition  to  be.  But, 

66.  II.  The  pries^  |)ardons  upon  no  other  terms  than 
those,  upon  which  God  pardons ;  for  if  he  does,  then  he.  is 
not  the  minister  of  God,  but  the  supreme  lord,  and  must  do 
it  by  his  own  measures,  if  he  does  it  not  by  the.  measurea  of 
God.    For  God  does  never  pardon  him  that  is  only  attrite ; 
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and  this  is  confessed,  in  that  they  require  the  man  to  go  to 
the  priest,  that  he  may  be  made  contrite :  which  is  all  one, 
as  if  he  were  bidden  to  go  to  the  priest  to  be  made  chaste 
or  liberal>  temperate  or  humble,  in  an  instant. 

66.  III.  ^d  if  it  be  said,  that  although  God  does  not 
pardon  him  that  is  attrite,  unless  it  be  together  with  the 
keys,  that  is,  unless  the  priest  absolves  him ;  but  then,  it 
being  all  that  God  requires  in  that  case,  the  priest  does  no 
mote  than  God  warrants ;  it  is  done  by  God's  measures ;  the 
attrition  or  imperfect^  repentance  of  the  penitent,  and  the 
keys  of  the  church,  being  all  which  God  requires :  this  in- 
deed, if  it  could  be  proved,  were  something,  but  there  is  no 
tittle  of  it  in  Scripture  or  antiquity ;  it  being  no  where  said, 
that  attritibn  and  absolution  alone  are  sufficient,  and  is  an 
unreasonable  dream  but  of  yesterday. 

67.  IV.  For  if  attrition  be  good  of  itself,  and  a  sufficient 
disposition  to  receive  pardon  from  the  church,  then  it  is  also 
sufficient  to  obtain  pardon  of  God  without  the  church,  in 
case  of  necessity.  For  unless  it  be  for  him,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, sufficient  to  desire  absolution,  then  the  outward  act 
does  more  than  the  inward ;  and  the  ceremony  were  more 
than  the  grace ;  and  the  priest  could  do  more  than  God 
would;  for  the  priest  would  and  could  pardon  him,  whom 
God  would  not  pardon  without  the  priest;  and  the  will 
eould  not  be  accepted  for  the  deed,  when  the  deed  were 
impossible  to  be  done;  and  God  would  require  of  us  more 
than  we  have,  more  than  he  hath  given  us ;  and  a  man  should 
live  or  die  not  by  himself,  but  should  be  judged  by  the  ac* 
tions  of  others.  All  which  contain  in  them  impossible  affirm- 
atives, and  therefore  proceed  from  a  false  principle* 

68.  V.  But  then  if  attrition,  in  some  cases,  without  the 
sacrament,  were  good,  it  is  as  good  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  pardon,  as  contrition ;  for  contrition  (say  the  Roman 
schools)  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  without  the  keys ;  that  is, 
unless  it  contain  in  it  a  resolution  to  confess  and  beg  abso- 
lution. Now  this  resolution  is  no  resolution,  unless  it  be  re- 
duced to  act,  when  it  can ;  it  is  a  mockery,  if  it  does  not; 
and  it  is  to  be  excused  in  iio  case,  but  in  that  of  necessity. 
And  just  so  it  is  in  attrition,  as  I  have  proved.  In  vain  there- 
fore it  is  for  any  good  man  to  persuade  his  penitent  to 
heighten  his  repentance,  and  to  be  contrite ;  for  he  may,  at 
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a  cheaper  mle»  be  aMtti«d  of  his  isudoii,  tf  1m  lAftkes  tW  pti^ 
hie  fiiend :  bat  as  for  ceAirilion,  by  bki  dectriae,  it  ie  wam^ 
Ikaaaeeda. 

69.  VI.  But  then  it  ie  strange,  that  attrition*  whid^ 
of  itself  ia  iiumftcient*  shall  yet  do  thie  work  oT  pardon 
with  the  prieat'a  abaolation ;  and  yet  that  which  is  auficient 
(as  contrition  ta  affirmed  to  be  in  the  council  of  Trent*")^ 
shall  not  do  it  witbont  ahaolution*  in  act  or  desire  ;  that  is 
in  act  always^  unless  it  be  impossible  £  this  encourages  the 
iniperfcct»  md  diseoorages  the  perfect;  tying  them  both  to 
equal  laws^  whether  they  need  it>  or  need  it  not. 

70.  YIL  But  I  demand ;  can  the  priest  hearing  of  a  pe* 
niteat  man's  confesrion,  whom  he»  justly  and  without  error^ 
peroeivea  only  to  be>  attrite^  can  he»  I  say»  refuse  to  ahaolre 
him?  can  he  retain  his  sins,  till  he  perceives  him  to  be  oenr 
trite  i  Certainly  ia  the  primitive  church*  when  they  deferred 
to  give  him  the  peace  for  three,  for  seven,  for  ten*  for  thir> 
teen  years  together,  their  purpose  then  was  to  work  in  him 
contrition,  or  the  most  excellent  repentance.  But  however* 
if  he  can  refuse  to  absolve  such  a  man,  then  it  is,  becanaa 
ahsohitioa  will  not  work  for  him  what  is  defiaotive  in  him  ; 
it  will  not* change  it  into  contrition ;  for  if  it  coald>  then  to 
refuse  to  absolve  him,  were  highly  uncharitaUfi  and  unim^ 
sonaUe.  But  if  he  cannot  refuse  to  absolve  such  a  person, 
it  is  because  he  is  sufficiently  disposed;  he  hath  done  all  that 
God  requires  of  l|im  to  dispose  himself  to  it ;  and  if  so*  thesi 
the  sacrament,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the  priest's  ahsolntiosu 
does  nothing  to  the  increasing  his  disposition;  it  issaffioient- 
alieady.  Add  to  this,  if,  in  die  oase  of  attrition*  the  priests 
may  not  deny  to  absolve  the  imperfiBCt  penitent^  then  it  ia 
certain  God  will  absolxe  him*  in  case  the  priest  does  not ; 
for  if  the  priest  be  bound  and  lefuses  to  do  it,  this  ouf^t  not* 
it  cannot,  prejodice  the  peniteiit*  but  himself  only.  He  there- 
fore shall  not  perish  fbr  want  of  the  priest's  absolution ;  and 
if  it  coi^  be  otherwise,  then  the  parishioner  might  be  damn- 
ed for  the  curate's  fiualt ;  which  to  affirm  were  eeitain  bias* 
phemy  and  heresy*  What  the  priest  is  bound  to  do,  God 
will  do,  if  the  priest  will  nok  The  result  is  this.  That  if 
tills  imperfect  rqpentsnce,  whidi  tibejr  call  attrition*  be  a  sn^ 
fieient  disposition  to  absolution^  Aen  the  priesf  s  ministry  ia 

<  SMi.  14  c.  4. 
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mcA  upeftttlTe  fbr  the  nakisg-  it  ftoffitient;  and  indeed  it 
veve  strange  it  «hoidd,  tkat  absolufiau  tkoidd  wake  ecntii* 
ti<m»  and  yet  coatiitiaB  be  neoaesary  in  order  to  abaoliition; 
tkaA  tbe  Imn  ahoiild  make  the  matter,  that  one  essential  or 
inkgfid  pa«t  dninld  aiiake  another ;  that  what  is  to  be  beibrey 
iMst  ha  mafda  by  &at  which  comes  after.  But  if  this  attri- 
tion be  not  a  sufficient  disposition  to  absolution,  then  the 
priest  may  not  absolve  such  imperfect  penitents.  So  that 
the  priest  cannot  make  it  sufficient,  if  of  itself  it  be  insuffi- 
cient;  and  if  it  be  of  itself  sufficient,  then  his  absolution  does 
but  declare  it  so,  it  effeclis  it  not« 

7L  VIIL  And  aft^r  aU,  i(r  is  certain  that  the  words  of 
absolution  effect  no  more  than  they  signify.  If  therefore 
they  do  pardon  the  sin,  yet  they  do  not  naturally  change  the 
disposition  or  the  real  habit  of  the  sinner.  And  if  the  words 
can  efiect  more,  diey  may  be  changed  to  signify  what  they 
do  effect ;  for  to  signify  is  less  than  to  effect.  Can  therefore 
the  church  use  this  form  of  absolution, — "  I  do,  by  the  power 
committed  unto  me,  change  thy  attrition  into  contritioti.^' 
The  answer  to  this  is  not  yet  made ;  for  their  pretence  is  so 
new,  and  so  wholly  unexamined,  that  they  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered any  thing  of  it.  It  will  therefore  suffice  for  our  in- 
stitution in  this  usefal,  material,  and  practical  question,  that 
no  such  words  were  instituted  by  Christ,  nor  any  thing  like 
them  ;  no  such  were  used  by  the  primitive  church,  no  such 
power  pretended.  And  as  this  new  docU-ine  of  the  Roman 
chnrch  contains  in  it  huge  estrangements  and  distances  from 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  is  another  kind  of  thing  than  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostolical  and  succeeding  ages 
of  the  church  did  publish  or  exercise ;  so  it  is  a  perfect  de- 
struction to  the  necessity  of  holy  life,  it  is  a  device  only  to 
advance  Ae  priest's  office,  and  to  depress  the  necessity  of 
holy  dispositions ;  it  is  a  trick  to  make  die  graces  of  Qod's' 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  bought  and  sold ;  and  that  a  man  may,  at  a 
price,  become  holy  in  an  instant;  just  as  if  a  teacher  of  mu- 
sic should  undertsJce  to  convey  skill  to  his  scholar,  and  sell 
the  art  and  transmit  it  in  an  hour ;  it  is  a  device  to  make 
dispositions  by  art,  and  in  effect  requires  Itttie  or  nothing 
of  duty  to  God,  so  they  pay  regard  to  the  priest.  But  I  shall' 
need  to  oppose  bo  more  against  it,  but  those  excellent  words, 
and  pious  meditation  of  S.9jyian ;  "  Non  levi  agendum  est 
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contritione,  ut  debita  iUa  redimantar.  quibus  mors  leterna 
debetur;  nee  traii8itori&  opus  est  satisfactione  pro  malis 
illis,  propter  ques  paratus  est  ignis  flBtemus:"  ^'It  is  not  a 
light  contrition,  by  which  those  debts  can  be  redeemed  to 
which  eternal  deadi  is  due ;  neither  can  a  transitory  satisfac- 
tion serve  for  those  evils,  for  which  God  hath  prepared  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire/' 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  Penances,  or  Satisfactions. 

72.  In  the  primitive  church,  the  word  'satisfaction/  was 
the  whole  word  for  all  the  parts  and  exercises  of  repentance; 
according  to  those  words  of  Lactantius ;  "  Pcenitentiam 
proposuit,  ut,  si  peccata  nostra  confessi  Deo  satisfecerimus» 
veniam  consequamur :''  "  He  propounded  repentance,  that  if 
we,  confessing  our  sins  to  Ood^  make  amends  or  satisfac- 
tion, we  may  obtain  pardon." — ^Whereitis  evident  that'  satis- 
faction' does  not  signify  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  a  fuU 
payment  to  the  divine  justice ;  but,  by  the  exercises  of  re- 
pentance, a  deprecation  of  our  fault,  and  a  begging  pardon. 
Satisfaction  and  pardon  are  not  consistent,  if  satisfaction 
signify  rigorously.  When  the  whole  debt  is  paid,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  forgiven.  The  bishops  and  priests,  in  the 
primitive  church,  would  never  give  pardon,  till  their  satisfac- 
tions were  performed.  To  confess  their  sins,  to  be  sorrow- 
ful for  them,  to  express  their  sorrow,  to  punish  the  guilty 
person,  to  do  actions  contrary  to  their  former  sins,  this  was 
their  amends  or  satisfection;  and  this  ought  to  be  ours.  So 
we  find  the  word  used  in  best  classic  authors.  So  Plautns 
brings  in  Alcmena  angry  with  Amphitruo. 


Quo  ego  illom  nt  detena. 


Ant  ntiiluiat  nihi  ille,  atque  adjaict  lunper. 
Nolle  esse  dicU,  qa«  in  rite  insontem  protnlit'.  ^ 

i. e.  ''I  will  leave  him,  unless  he  give  me  satisfaction,  and 
swear  that  he  wishes  that  to  be  unsaid,  which  be  spake  against 
my  innocence  :**  for  that  was  the  form  of  givingsatisfaction,  to 
wish  it  undone,  or  unspoken, — and  to  add  an  oath  that  they 

^  Act  3.  seen.  2.  7,  Sehaieder.  p.  53. 
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believe  die  penon  did  not  deserve  tbat  wrong :  as  we  find  it 
in  Terence : 

KoTi  ego  retln  Ium  :  Dollem  iMtmn :  jnsjoraBdum  dabitar,te  eite 

IndigBui  bjorili  hfto  *• 

« 

Concerning  which,  who  please  to  see  more  testimonies  of 
the  true  sense  and  use  of  the  word  'satisfactions/  may  please 
to  look  upon  Lambinus  in  '  Plauti  Amphitr.'  and  Torrentius 
upon  Suetonius  '  in  Julio/ 

'  Exomologesis/  or  '  confession/  was  the  word  which,  as 
I  noted  formerly,  was  of  most  frequent  use  in  the  church. 
**  Si  de  exomologesi  retractas,  gehennam  in  corde  considera 
quam  tibi  exomologesis  exstinguet :"  "  He  that  retracts  his 
sins  by  confessing  and  condemning  them,  extinguishes  the 
flames  of  hell  /^  so  TertuUian^ — ^The  same  with  that  of  St. 
Cyprian  :  "  Deo  patri,  et  misericordi,  precibus  et  operibus 
suis  satisfacere  possunt :"  ''  They  may  satisfy  God  our  Father 
and  merciful,  by  prayers  and  good  works :"  that  is,  they  may 
by  these  deprecate  their  fault,  and  obtain  mercy  and  pardon 
for  their  sins ;  **  peccatum  suum  satisfactione  humili  et  sim- 
plici  confitentes  ;"  so  Cyprian  ^  **  confessing  their  sins  with 
humble  and  simple  satisfaction  :"  plainly  intimating,  that 
'  confession'  or '  exomologesis'  was  the  same  with  that  which 
they  called  '  satisfaction/ — And  both  of  them  were  nothing 
but  the  public  exercise  of  repentance,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent usages  of  their  churches;  as  appears  evidently  in  those 
words  of  Gennadius  ^i  **  PcenitentisB  satisfactionem  esse 
causas  peccatorum  exscindere,  nee  eorum  suggestionibus 
aditum  indulgere  /'  **  To  cut  off  the  causes  of  sins,  and  no 
more  to  entertain  their  whispers  and  temptations,  is  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  repentance  */' — and  like  this  is  that  of  Lactan- 
tins  :  **  Potest  reduci  et  liberari,  si  eum  poBniteat  actorum, 
et  ad  meliora  conversus  satisfaciat  Deo :"  ''  The  sinner  may 
be  brought  back  and  freed,  if  he  repents  of  what  is  done,  and 
satisfies  or  makes  amends  to  God  by  being  turned  to  better 
courses/' — And  the  whole  process  of  this  is  well  described 
by  TertuUian*:  "Exomologesis  est,  qui  delictum  Domino 
nostrum  confitemur,  non  quidem  ut  ignaro,  sed  quatenus  sa- 
tisfactio  confessione  disponitur,  confessione  poenitentia  nas- 

«  Addph.  1. 1. 11.  '  De  PoMiit.  e.  it.  '  De  Lipiis. 

.  ^  )L  de  Dogm.  Roeles.  *  De  Peiul.  e.  9. 
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citur,  pcemtentia  Dens  mitigfttor :"  "  We  most  confess  our  sins 
to  God,  not  as  if  he  did  not  know  them  ahready,  but  becanse 
our  satisfaction  is  disposed  and  ordered  by  confession;  by 
confession  onr  repentance  hath  birth  and  production,  and  by 
repentance  Grod  is  appeased/' 

73.  Things  being  thus,  we  need  not  inunerge  ourselres 
fai  the  trifling  controversies  of  our  later  schools,  about  the 
just  Talue  of  eTery  work, — and  how  much  every  penance 
weighs, — and  whether  God  is  so  satisfied  with  our  penal 
woiks, — ^that  in  justice  he  must  take  off*  so  much  as  we  put 
on,  and  is  tied  also  to  take- our  accounts.  Certain  it  is,  if 
God  should  weigh  our  sins  with  the  same  value  as  we  weigh 
our  own  good  works,  all  our  actions  and  sufferings  would  be 
found  infinitely  too  light  in  the  balance.  Therefore,  it  were 
better  that  we  should  do  what  we  can,^and  humbly  beg  of 
Ood  to  weigh  them  both  with  vast  allowances  of  mercy.  All 
that  we  can  do,  is  to  be  sorrowful  for  our  sins,  and  to  leave 
them,  and  to  endeavour  to  obey  God  in  the  time  to  follow; 
and  to  take  care,  *  ut  aliquo  actu  administretur  poenitentia,' 
'  that  our  repentance  be  exercised  with  certain  acts  proper 
to  it^.'  Of  which  these  are  usually  reckoned  as  the  prind* 
pal. 

Sorrow  and  Mourning. 

74.  So  St.  Cyprian  :  "  Satisfactionibus  et  lamentationi- 
bus  peccata  redimuntur :"  ''  Our  sins  are  redeemed  or  wash- 
ed off  by  the  satis&ctions  of  just  sorrow  or  mourning." — 
And  Pacianus  "^  gives  the  same  advice:  "  Behold,  I  promise, 
that,  if  you  return  to  your  Father  by  a  true  satisfaction,  wan- 
dering no  more,  adding  nothing  to  your  former  sins,  and  say- 
ing something  humble,  and  mournful — *  We  have  sinned  in 
thy  sight,  O  Father,  we  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  sons,' 
—presently  the  unclean  beast  shall  depart  from  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  no  longer  be  fed  with  the  filthy  nourishment  of 
husks.'' — And  St.  Maximus '^  calls  this  mourning  and  weep- 
ing of  our  sins, '  moestam  pcenitentie  satisfactionem/  '  the 
sorrowful  amends  or  satisfaction  of  repentance.'  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is ;  that  when  we  are  grieved  for  our  sins  and  de- 
plore them,  we  hate  them,  and  go  from  them,  and  convert  to 
God  who  only  can  give  us  remedy* 

^  Tertol.  de  Poeait.  *  Serm.  Ae  Lapab. ' 

»  ParsBD.  ad  PosniL  «  H«k  id  dm  Cioar. 
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CoTporai  Afflkiums* 

75.  Such  as  are,  fkstings;  watchings;  hair-cloth  upon 
our  naked  bodies ;  lyings  upon  the  ground ;  journeys  on  foot; 
doing  mean  offices;  serving  sick  and  wounded  persons;  so- 
litariness ;  silence ;  voluntary  restraints  of  liberty  ;  Refusing 
lawful  pleasure ;   choosing  at-  certain  times  the  less  pleasing 
meats ;  laborious  postures  in  prayer ;  saying  many  and  de- 
vout prayers  with  our  arms  extended,  in  the  fashion  of  Christ 
hanging  on  the  cross ;  which  indeed  is  a  painful  and  afflictive 
posture,  but  safe  and  without  detriment  to  our  body :  add  to 
these  the  austerities  used  by  some  of  the  ancients  in-  their 
ascetic  devotions,  who  sometimes  rolled  themselves  naked 
upon  nettles,  or  thorns,  shut  themselves  in*  tombs,  bound 
themselves  to  pillars,  endured  heats  and  colds  in  great  ex- 
tremity, chastisements  of  the  body,  and  all  ways  of  subduing 
it  to  the  empire  of  the  soul.     Of  which,  antiquity  is  infinitely 
full ;  and  of  which  at  last  they  grew  so  fond  and  enamoured, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  their  religion  was  self-affliction ;  but 
I  choose  to  propound  only  such  prudent  severities,  as  were 
apt  to  signify  a  godly  sorrow,  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  depre- 
cate God*a  anger  in  such, ways  of  whipb  .ihey  had  experience, 
or  warrant,  express,  or  authentic  precedents ;  their  '  exomo- 
logesis'  being,  as  Tertullian  ^  describes  it,  a  discipline  of  hum- 
bling and  throwing  a  man  down, '  conversationeminjungens 
misericordiae  illicem,'  'enjoining a  life  that  will  allure  to  pity :' 
'de  ipso  quoque  habitu  atque  victu  mandat,  sacco  et  cineri 
incubare,  corpus  sordibus  obscurare.'     Penitential  sorrow 
expresses  itself  in  the  very  clothes  and  gestures  of  the  body ; 
that  is,  a  great  sorrow  is  apt  to  express  itself  in  every  thing, 
and  infects  every  part  of  a  man  with  its  contact.  **  Ut  Alex- 
andrum  regein  videmus,  qui  cum  inter emisset  Clitum  famili- 
arem  suum,  vix  ^  se  manus  abstinuit :  tanta  Vis  fuit  poeni- 
tendi :"  ''  When  Alexander  had  killed  his  friend  Clytus,  he 
scarce  abstained  from  killing  himself :  so  great  are  the  effort 
and  violence  of  repentance  p  :"  and  this  is  no  other  thing 
than  what  the  Apostle  said ;  "  If  one  member  of  the  body  is 
afflicted,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it:''  and  if  the  heart  be  trou- 
l)led,  he  that  is  gay  in  any  other  part,  goes  about  to  lessen 
his  trouble  ;  and  that  takes  off,  it  does  not  promote,  repent- 
ance. 

"  Be  Pcenit.  e.  9.  p  Cieereo.  Tosoot.  4.  37.  Katii.  p.  369. 
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76.  Bat  tbe  use  of  this  is  material ;  it  is  a  direct  'jodgiD^ 
of  ourselres,'  and  a  perrerting  the  wrath  of  God ;  not  that 
these  penanc«}8  are  a  payment  for  the  reserve  of  the  temporal 
gailt,  remaining  after  tbe  sin  is  pardoned.  That  is  but  a 
dream ;  for  tbe  guilt  and  punishment  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  any  material  event :  so  long  as  a  man  is  liable  to 
punishment,  so  long  he  is  guilty :  and  so  long  he  is  unpar- 
doned, as  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  divine  anger.  God  cannot, 
will  not,  punish  him  that  is  innocent;  and  he  that  is  wholly 
pardoned,  is  in  the  place  and  state  of  a  guiltless  person.  In- 
deed, God  punishes  as  he  pleases,  and  pardons  as  he  pleases, 
by  parts,  and  as  he  is  appeased,  or  as  he  inclines  to  mercy  ; 
but  our  general  measure  is, — As  our  repentance  is,  so  is  our 
pardon ; — and  every  action  of  repentance  does  something  of 
help  to  us ;  and  this  of  self-affliction,  when  it  proceeds  from  a 
hearty  detestation  of  sin,  and  indignation  against  ourselves 
for  having  provoked  God,  is  a  very-  good  exercise  of  repentf 
ance ;  of  itself  it  profits  little,  but  as  it  ia  a  fruit  of  repent* 
anee;  in  the  virtue  of  it,  it  is  accepted  towards  its  part  of  ex- 
piation, and  they  that  have  refused  this,  have  felt  worse  i 

Et  qu  MB  toleni  Texbcit,  tdt  tiUlt* 

But  when  God  sees  us  smite  ourselves  in  indignation  for  our 
sins^  because  we  have  no  better  way  to  express  and  act  our 
repentances,  God  hath  accepted  it,  and  hath  himself  for- 
borne to  smite  us,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  will  do 
so  again.  For  these  expressions  extinguish  the  delicacies  of 
the  flesh,  from  whence  our  sins  have  too  often  had  their 
spring:  and  when  the  offending  party  accuses  himself  first,  and 
smites  first,  and  calls  for  pardon,  there  is  nothing  left  to  the 
ofiended  person  to  do,  but  to  pity  and  pardon.  For  we  see 
that  sometimes  God  smites  a  sinner  with  a  temporal  curse, 
and  brings  the  man  to  repentance,  and  pardons  all  the  rest ; 
fxiA  therefore  much  rather  will  he  do  it,  when  we  smite 
ourselves.  For  this  is  the  higbest  process  of  confession. 
God  is  pleased  that  we  are  ashamed  of  our  sin,  that  we  jus- 
tify God,  and  give  sentence  against  ourselves,  that  we  ac- 
cuse ourselves,  and  acknowledge  ourselves  worthy  of  his  se- 
.  verest  wrath :  if  therefore  we  go  on  aiid  punish  the  sinner 
too,  it  is  all,  it  is  the  greatest  thing,  we  can  do:  and  although 

f  Mart.  sped.  10. 
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H  be  not  necessary  in  any  one  instance  to  be  done,  unless 
where  the  ai^ority  of  our  superior  does  intervene ;  yet  it  is 
accepted  in  every  instance,  if  die  principle  be  good,  that  is,  if 
it  proceeds  from  our  indignation  against  sin,  and  if  it  be  not 
rested  in  as  a  thing  of  itself,  and  singly  a  service  of  Ood,  which 
indeed  he  hath  no  where  in  particular  required ;  and  lastly,  if 
it  be  done  prudently  and  t^nperately.  If  these  cautions  be 
observed  in  all  things  else,  it  is  true  that  the  most  laborious 
repentance,  if  other  things  be  answerable,  is  the  best,  for  it 
takes  oflPthe  softness  of  flesh,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  lower 
man;  it  abates  the  love  of  the  world,  and  enkindles  the  love  of 
heaven ;  it  is  ever  the  best  token  of  sincerity  and  an  humble 
repentance ;  and  does  promote  it  too,  still  in  better  degrees 
effecting  what  it  dodi  signify.  As  music  in  a  banquet  of 
wine,  and  caresses  and  indications  of  joy  and  festivity,  are 
seasonable  and  proper  expressions  at  a  solemnity  of  joy :  so 
are  all  the  sad  accidents,  and  circumstances,  and  effects,  and 
instruments,  of  son^ow  proper  in  a  day  of  mourning.  All  na* 
tions  weep  not  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  not  the  same 
interjections  of  sorrow :  but  as  every  one  of  us  use  to  mourn 
in  our  greatest  losses,  and  in  the  death  of  our  dearest  rela- 
tives, BO  it  is  fit  we  should  mourn  in  the  dangers  and  death 
of  our  souls  ;  that  they,  may,  being  refreshed  by  such  salu- 
tary and  medicinal  showers,  spring  up  to  life  eternal. 

77.  In  the  several  ages  of  the  church,  they  had  several 
methods  of  these  satisfactions;  and  they,  requiring  a  longer 
proof  of  their  repentance  than  we  usually  do,  did  also,  by 
consequent,  enjoin  and  expect  greater  and  longer  penitential 
severities :  concerning  which  these  two  things  are  certain  :— 

78.  The  one  is,  that  they  did  not  believe  them  simply 
necessary  to  the  procuring  of  pardon  from  God ;  which  ap* 
pears  in  this ;  that  they  did  absolve  persons  in  the  article  of 
death,  though  they  had  not  done  their  satisfactions.  They 
would  absolve  none  that 'did  not  express  his  repentance  some 
way  or  other;  but  they  did  absolve  them,  that  could  do  no 
exterior  penances  ;  by  which  it  is  plain,  that  they  made  a 
separation  of  that,  which  was  useful  and  profitable  only,  from 
that  which  is  necessary. 

79.  The  other  thing  which  I  was  to  say,  is  this.  That 
though  diese  corporal  severities  were  not  esteemed  by  then? 
simply  necessary,  but  such  whicb  might,  in  any  and  in  every 
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instance^  be  omitted  in  ordinuy  cases,  and  oommuted  for 
otben  more  fit  and  useful :  yet  they  chose  tiiese  austenties 
as  (he  best  signification  of  their  repentance  towards  men ; 
snch  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  likelihood  of  sincerity 
and  a  hearty  sorrow,  snch  which  have  in  them  the  least  ob» 
jection ;  snch  in  which  a  man  hath  the  clearest  power  and 
the  most  fireqnent  opportunity ;  such  which  every  man  can 
do,  which  have  in  them  the  least  inlet  to  temptationi  and  the 
least  powers  to  abuse  a  man;  and  th^  are  snch  which  do 
not  only  signify,  but  effect  and  promote,  repentance.  Bat 
yet  they  are  acts  of  repentance,  just  as  beating  the  breasts, 
or  smiting  the  thigh,  or  sighing,  or  tears,  or  tearing  the  hair, 
or  refusing  our  meat,  are  acts  of  sorrow :  if  Ood  should 
command  us  to  be  sorrowful,  this  might  be  done  (when 
it  could  be  done  at  all),  though  none  of  these  were  in  the 
expression  and  Bignification»  The  Jews  did,  in  all  great  sor- 
rows or  trouble  of  mind,  rend  their  garments.  As  we  may 
be  as  much  troubled  as  they,  though  we  do  not  tear  our 
clothes ;  so  we  may  be  as  true  penitents  as  were  Uie  holy 
primitives,  though  we  do  not  use  that  oi^i|piiy«iryia,  *  that 
hardship,'  which  was  then  the  manner  of  their  penitential 
solemnities.  But  then  the  repentance  must  be  exercised  by 
some  other  acts  proper  to  the  g^race. 

Prayers. 

80.  '  Preces  undique  et  undecunqne  lucrum,'  says  one. 
Prayers  are  useful  upon  all  occasions ;  but  especially  in  re- 
pentances and  afflictive  duties  or  accidents.  "  Is  any  man 
afflicted?  let  him  pray,"  saith  St.  James :  and  since  noAing 
can  deserve  pardon,  all  the  good  works  in  the  world,  done 
by  God's  enemy,  cannot  reconcile  him  to  God;  but  pardon 
of  sins  is  as  much  a  gift,  as  eternal  life  is ;  there  is  no  way 
more  proper  to  obtain  pardon,  than  a  devout,  humble,  perse- 
vering  prayer.    And  this  also  is  a  part  of  repentance : 


pfBMeqae  genos  vidifsa  preeutem. 


When  we  confess  our  sins,  and  when  we  pray  for  pardon,  we 
concentre  many  acts  of  virtue  together.  There  is  the  hatred 
of  sin,  and  the  shame  for  having  committed  it ;  there  is  the 
justification  of  God,  and  the  humiliation  of  ourselves;  there 
is  confession  of  sins,  and  hope  of  pardon ;  there  b  fear 
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love^  tehse  of  our  mfinuty,  and  confidence  of  the 
goodness,  sorrow  for  the  past,  and  holy  purposes  and  desires 
and  vows  of  liying  better  ii^  time  to  come.    Unless  all  this 
be  in  it»  the  prayers  are  not  worthy  fruits  of  a  holy  repent- 
.ance..    But  such  prayers  are  a  part  of  amends,  it  is  a  satis- 
iaclion  to  Ood  in  the  true  and  modest  sense  of  the  word :  so 
St  Cyprian  affirms,  speaking  of  the  three  children  in  the 
€ery'  fumaoec.  **  Domino  satisfacere,  nee  inter  ipsa  gloriosa 
virtutum  suarum  martyria,  destiterunt :"  "  They  did  not  cease 
to.satisfy  the  Lord,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  glorious  mar- 
tyrdoms V    For  so  saith  the  Scripture.    ''Stans  Azarias 
precattts  est,"  *'  Azarias  standing  in  the  flames  did  pray," 
and  made  his  '  ezomologesis,'  or  penitential  confession,  to 
God  with  his  two  partners. — Thus  also  TertuUian  describes 
the  manner  of  the  primitive  repentance  :  "  Animum  moero- 
ribus  dejiceie,  ilia  quse  peccavit,  tristi  tractatione  mutare, 
csdterum  pastum  et  potum  pura  nosse,  non  ventris  soil,  sed 
animsB  causa :  plerumque  ver&  jejuniis  preces  alere,  ingemi- 
scere,  lacrimari,  et  mugire  diesnoctesque  ad  Dominum  Deum 
suum :  presbyteris  advolvi  et  cans  Dei  adgeniculari ;  omni- 
bus fratribus  legationes  deprecationis  suae  injungere :''  "  To 
have  our  minds  cast  down  with  sorrow,  to  change  our  sina 
into  severity,  to  take  meat  and  drink  without  art,  simple  and 
pure,  viz.  bread  and  water,  not  for  the  belly's  sake,  but  for 
the  soul ;  to  nourish  our  prayers  most  commonly  with  fast^ 
ing,  to  sigh  and  cry,  and  roar  to  God  our  Lord  day  and 
night;  to  be  prostrate  before  the  ministers  and  priests,  to 
kneel  before  all  the  servants  of  God,  and  to  desire  all  the 
brethren  to  pray  to  God  for  them "." — "  Oportet  orare  impen- 
siiis  et  rogare ;"  so  St.  Cyprian :  ''  We  must  pray  and  beg 
more  earnestly ;"  and  as  Pacianus  adds,  according  to  the 
words  of  TertuUian  before  cited,  '  multorum  precibus  adju- 
vare;'  ^we  must  help  our  prayers  with  the  assistance  of 
others/— ^^  Pmy  to  God,"  said  Simon  Peter  to  Simon  Magus, 
"  if,  peradventure,  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may  be  forgiven 
thee  :**  '^  Pray  for  me,",  said  Simon  Magus  to  Simon  Peter^ 
*'that  the  things  which  thou  hast  spoken,  may  not  happen, 
to  me."    And  in  this  case,  the  prayers  of  the  churchy  and  o^ 
the  holy  men  that  minister  to  the  church,  as  they  are  of  great 
avail  in  themselves,  so  they  were  highly  valued  and  earnest- 

f  SermL  do  Lttptii.  «•  De  Pcott.  c.  9* 
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ly  desired  and  obtained  by  the  penitents  in  the  fint  ages  of 
the  church. 

Ahns. 

81.  Alms  and  fasting  are  the  wings  of  prayer,  and  make 
it  pierce  the  clouds ;  that  is«  humility  and  charity  are  the 
best  advantages  and  sanctification  of  our  desires  to  God. 
This  was  the  counsel  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  "  Eiee- 
mosynis'peccata  tua  redime  * ;''  '*  Redeem  thy  sin  by  alms/' 
so  the  Vulgar  Latin  reads  it ;  not  that  money  can  be  the  price 
of  a  soul^  for  'we  are  not  redeemed  with  silver  and  gold ;' 
but  that  the  charity  of  alms  is  that,  which  God  delights  in, 
and  accepts  as  done  to  himself,  and  procures  his  pardon^  ac» 
cording  to  the  words  of  Solomon ;  "  In  veritate  et  misericor* 
dia.expiatur  inicjuitas;"  '^  In  truth  and  mercy  iniquity  is 
pardoned  "  :**  that  is,  in  the  confession  and  alms  of  a  penitent 
there  is  pardon :  ''for  water  will  quench  a  flaming  fire ;  and 
alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sin';"  this  is  that  love,  which, 
as  St.  Peter  expresses  it,  "hideth  a  multitude  of  sins  V — 
"  Alms  deliver  from  death,  and  shall  purge  away  every  sin. 
Those  that  exercise  alms  and  righteousness,  shall  be  filled 
with  life,"  said  old  Tobias*;  which  truly  explicates  the  me- 
thod of  this  repentance.  To  give  alms  for  what  is  past,  and 
to  sin  no  more,  but  to  work  righteousness,  is  an  excellent 
state  and  exercise  of  repentance  ;  for  he  that  sins  and  gives 
alms,  spends  his  money  upon  sin,  not  upon  Grod ;  and,  like 
a  man  in  a  calenture,  drinks  deep  of  the  vintage,  even  when 
he  bleeds  for  cure. 

82.  But  this  command,  and  the  affirmation  of  this  effect 
of  alms,  we  have  best  from  our  blessed  Saviour.  "  Give  alms, 
and  all  things  are  clean  unto  you :"  repentance  does  icaOopf- 
^civ  rh  IvroQ, '  it  cleanses  that  which  is  within  ;'  for  to  that 
purpose  did  our  blessed  Saviour  speak  that  parable  to  the 
Pharisees  of  cleansing  caps  and  platters.  The  parallel  to  it 
is  here  in  St.  Luke*.  Alms  do  also  cleanse  the  inside  of  a 
man;  for  it  is  an  excellent  act  and  exercise  of  repentance \ 
'^  Magna  est  -misericordice  merces,  cui  Deus  pollicetnr  se 
omnia  peccata  remissurum :"  "  Great  is  the  reward  of  mer- 
cy, to  which  God  hath  promised  that  he  will  forgive  all  sins^.'* 

t  Dan.  It.  "  Pror.  xvi.  6.  «  Sodas,  iil.  30. 

T  1  Pet  !▼.  8.  '  Tob.  xii.  9.  •  Lake,  xi.  41. 

^  VideIUl«orHoljDjiag,ob«p.  S.MotS.  •  LMt,lilK6. 
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To  this  of  ahns  is  reduced  all  actions  of  piety,  and  a  zealous 
kindness,  k^oc  ayitniQ,  *  the  labour  of  love/  all  studioua 
endearing  of  others,  and  obliging  them' by  kindness^a  going 
about  seeking  to  do  good ;  such  which  are  called  in  Scrip- 
tufe,  '  opera  justitiaB/  '  the  works  of  righfeousness/  that  is, 
such  works,  in  which  a  righteous  and  good  man  loves  to  be 
exercised  and  employed.  But  there  is  another  instance  of 
mercy  besides  alms,  which  is  exceeding  proper  to  the  exer- 
cise of  repentance ;  and  that  is. 

Forgiving  Injuries. 

83.  '  Ut  absolvaris,  ignosce ;'  '  Pardon  thy  brother,  that 
Ood  may  pardon  thee :'  **  Forgive,  and  thou  shalt  be  for- 
^ven:"  so  says  the  Gospel ;  and  this  Christ  did  press  with 
many  words  and  arguments,  because  there  is  a  great  mercy 
and  a  great  effect  consequent  to  it ;  he  put  a  great  empha- 
sis and  earnestness  of  commandment  upon  it.  And  there  is 
in  it  a  great  necessity;  for  we  all  have  need  of  pardon,  and 
it  is  impudence  to  ask  pardon,  if  we  refuse  to  give  pardon  to 
them  that  ask  it  of  us :  and  therefore  the  apostles,  to  whom 
Christy  gave  so  large  powers  of  forgiving  or  retaining  sinners, 
were  also  qualified  for  such  powers,  by  having  given  them  a 
deep  sense,  and  a  lasting  sorrow,  and  a  perpetual  repentance 
for,  and  detestation  of,  their  sins ;  their  repentance  lasting 
even  after  their  sin  was  dead.  Therefore,  St.  Paul  calls  him- 
self the  chiefest  or  first  of  sinners;  and  in  the  epistle  of  St. 
Barnabas,  the  Apostle  affirms,  &ri  l^cXI^aro  rove  iSlov^  ^Airo- 
OToXovg  ^Iriaov^  ivrag  xnrip  iraaav  avofdav  avofiiori^ovQt  "  that 
Jesus  chose  for  his  own  apostles  men  more  wicked  than  any 
wickedness;'*  and  by  such  humility  and  apprehensions  of 
their  own  needs  of  mercy,  they  were  made  sensible  of  the 
needs  of  others,  and  fitted  to  a  merciful  and  prudent  dispen- 
sation of  pardon. 

Restitution. 

84.  This  is  an  act  of  repentance  indispensably  necessary; 
an  integral  part  of  it,  if  it  be  taken  for  a  restitution  of  the 
simple  or  original  theft  or  debt :  for  it  is  an  abstinence  from 
evil,  or  a  leaving  off  to  commit  a  sin :  the  crime  of  theft 
being  injurious  by  a  continual  efflux  and  emanation ;  and 
therefore  not  repented  of,  till  the  progression  of  it  be  stop- 
ped.   But  then  there  is  a  restitution  also,  which  is  to  be 
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reckoned  ftmongst  the  fruits  <^  repentance,  or  penances 
and  satisfactlona.  Such  aa  was  that  of  Zacchena ; ''  If  I  haTC 
wronged  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fou^ 
fold.^  In  the  law  of  Moses,  thieves  convicted  by  kw 
were  tied  to  it ;  but  if  a  thief,  or  an  injurious  person,  did 
repent  before  his  conviction,  and  made  restitiition  of  tha 
wrong ;  he  was  tied  only  to  the  payment  of  one  fifkh  part 
above  the  principal,  by  way  of  amends  for  the  injury ;  and 
to  do  this,  is  an  excellent  fruit  of  repentance,  and  a  part  of 
self-judicature,  'a  judging  ourselves,  that  we  be  not  judged 
of  the  Lord :'  and  if  the  injured  person  be  satisfied  with  the 
simple  restitution,  then  this  fruit  of  repentance  is  to  be  ga- 
fliered  for  the  poor. 

85.  These  are  the  fruits  of  repaitance,  which  grow  in 
Paradise,  and  will  bring  health  to  the  nations,  for  these  are 
a  just  deletory  to  the  state  of  sin;  they  oppose  a  good 
against  every  evil ;  they  make  amends  to  our  brother  ex* 
actly ;  and  to  the  church  competently,  and  to  God  accept- 
ably, through  his  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ.  These  are  afl  we 
can  do  in  relation  to  what  is  past ;  some  of  them  are  parts 
of  direct  obedience,  and  consequently  of  return  to  God, 
and  the  others  are  parts,  and  exercises,  and  acts,  of  turning 
from  the  sin.  Now  although,  so  we  turn  from  sin,  it  matters 
not  by  what  instruments  so  excellent  a  conversion  is  effect- 
ed ;  yet  there  must  care  be  taken  that  in  our  return,  there 
be,  1.  hatred  of  sin.;  and,  2.  love  of  God ;  and,  3.  love  of  our 
brother.  The  first  is  served  by  all  or  any  penal  duty  internal 
or  external :  but  sin  must  be  confessed,  and  it  must  be  left. 
The  second  is  served  by  future  obedience,  by  prayer,  and  by 
hope  of  pardon ;  and  the  last  by  alms  and  forgiveness :  and 
we  have  no  liberty  or  choice  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  penal 
or  punitive  part  of  repentance :  but  in  that  every  man  is  left 
to  himself,  and  hath  no  necessity  upon  him,  unless  where  he 
hath  first  submitted  to  a  spiritual  guide ;  or  is  noted  public- 
ly by  the  church.  But  if  our  sorrow  be  so  trifling,  or  our 
sins  so  slightly  hated,  or  our  ilesh  so  tender,  or  our  sensual-* 
ity  so  unmortified,  that  we  will  endure  nothing  of  exterior 
severity  to  mortify  our  sin,  or  to  punish  it,  to  prevent  God's 
anger,  or  to  allay  it ;  we  may  chance  to  feel  the  load  of  oup 
sins  in  temporal  judgments,  and  have  cause  to  suspect  th^ 
siiicerity  of  our  repentance,  and  consequently  to  fear  thei 
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i&tenial.  **  We  feel  the  bitter  smart  of  this  rod  and  scourge 
[of  Ood] ;  because  there  is  in  us  neither  care  to  please  him 
with  our  good  deeds,  nor  to  satisfy  him>  or  make  amends  for 
our  evil  ^ ;''  that  is,  we  neither  live  innocently  nor  penitently. 
Let  the  delicate,  and  the  effeminate,  do  their  penances  in 
aeatleft,  *  and  Tyrian  purple,  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  deli- 
ciously  eveiy  day;'  but  he  that  passionately  desires  pardon„ 
and  with  sad  apprehensions  fears  the  event  of  his  sins  and 
God's  displeasure, — will  not  refuse  to  suffer  any  thing  that 
may  procure  a  mercy,  and  endear  Gbd's  favour  to  him ;  no 
man  is  a  true  penitent,  but  he  that,  upon  any  terms,  is  will- 
ing to  accept  his  pardon.  I  end  this  with  the  words  of  St. 
Austin :  ''  It  suffices  not  to  change  our  life  from  worse  to 
better,  unless  we  make  amends,  and  do  our  satisfections  for 
what  is  past  ^Z'  That  is,  no  man  shall  be  pardoned  but  he 
that  turns  from  sin,  and  mortifies  it;  that  confiesses  it  humbly, 
and  forsakes  it;  that  accuses  himself,  and  justifies  God;  that 
prays  for  pardon,  and  pardons  his  offending  brother :  that 
will  rather  punish  his  flesh,  than  nurse  his  sin  ;  that  judges 
himself,  that  he  may  be  acquitted  by  God  e  so  these  things 
be  done,  let  every  man  choose  his  own  instruments  of  mor^ 
tification,  and  the  instances  and  indications  of  his  peniten- 
tial sorrow. 


SECTION  VII. 

Tfie  former  Doctrine  reduced  to  Practice. 

86«  I .  H  B  that  will  j  udge  of  his  repentance  by  his  sorrow,  must 
not  judge  of  his  sorrow  by  his  tears,  or  by  any  one  manner 
of  expression.  For  sorrow  puts  on  divers  shs^es,  according 
to  the  temper  of  the  body,  or  the  natural  or  accidental  af- 
fections of  the  mind,  or  to  the-  present  consideration  of 
things.  Wise  men  and  women  do  not  very  often  grieve  in 
the  same  manner,  or  signify  the  trouble  of  intellectual  ap^ 
prehensions,  by  the  same  indications.  But  if  sin  does  equally 
smart,  it  may  be  equally  complained  of  in  all  persons,  wfaosef 
natures  are  alike  querulous  and  complaining ;  that  is,  when 
meagre  forced  into  repentance,  they  are  very  apprehensive 

'  St.  CjpriiB.  epist.  8.  et  epUt.  26.  •  HonfiL  50.  c.  15.     '^ 
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of  their  ptesent  evils,  and  coiiBequent  dangers,  and  paet 
follies ;  but  if  they  repent  more  wisely,  and  upon  higher 
considerations  than  the  affrights  of  women  and  weak  per- 
sons, they  will  put  on  such  affections,  as  are  the  proper  ef- 
fects of  those  apprehensions  by  which  they  were  moved. 
But  although  this  be  true  in  the  nature,  and  secret,  and  pro- 
portioned  causes,  of  things,  yet  there  is  no  such  simplicity 
and  purity  of  apprehensions  in  any  person,  or  any  instance 
whatsoever,  but  there  is  something  of  sense  mingled  wilh 
every  tittle  of  reason,  and  the  consideration  of  ourselves 
mingles  with  our  apprehensions  of  God ;  and  when  philoso- 
phy does  something,  our  interest  does  more ;  and  diere  are 
so  few  that  leave  their  sins  upon  immaterial  speculations, 
that  even  of  them  that  pretend  to  do  it,  there  is  oftentimes 
no  other  reason  inducing  them  to  believe  they  do  so,  than 
because  they  do  not  know  the  secrets  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  cannot  discern  their  intentions:  and  therefore,  when 
there  is  not  a  material,  sensible  grief  in  penitents,  there  is 
too  often  a  just  cause  of  suspecting  their  repentances ;  it 
does  not  always  proceed  from  an  innocent  or  a  laudable 
cause,  unless  the  penitent  be  indisposed,  in  all  accidents,  to 
such  effects  and  impresses  of  passion. 

87.  IL  He  that  cannot  find  any  sensitive  and  pungent, 
material  grief  for  his  sins,  may  suspect  himself,  because  so 
doing,  he  may  serve  some  good  ends  :  but  on  no  wise  may 
we  suspect  another  upon  that  account :  for  we  may  be  judges 
of  ourselves,  but  not  of  others ;  and  although  we  know 
enough  of  ourselves  to  suspect  every  thing  of  ourselves,  yet 
we  do  not  know  so  much  of  others,  but  that  there  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  enough  to  excuse  or  acquit  them  in  their 
inquiries  after  the  worthiness  of  theilr  repentance. 

88.  III.  He  that  inquires  after  his  own  repentance,  and 
fiods  no  sharpnesses  of  grief  or  active,  sensitive  sorrow,  is 
only  so  far  to  suspect  his  repentance,  that  he  use  all  means 
to  improve  it ;  which  is  to  be  done  by  a  long,  serious,  and 
lasting  conversation  with  arguments  of  sorrow,  which,  like 
a  continual  dropping,  will  intenerate  the  spirit,  and  make  it 
malleable  to  the  first  motives  of  repentance.  No  man  repents 
but  he  that  fears  some  evil  to  stand  at  the  end  of  his  evil 
coarse ;  and  whoever  feareth,  unless  he  be  abused  by  some 
collateral  false  persuasion,  will  be  troubled  for  putting  him^ 
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sdf  into  so  evil  a  condition  and  state  of  things :  and  not  to 
be  moved  with  sad  apprehensions,  is  nothing  else  but  not 
to  have  considered,  or  to  have  promised  to  himself  pardon 
upon  easier  conditions  than  God  hath  promised.  Therefore* 
let  the  penitent  often  meditate  of  the  four  last  things,  death 
and  the  day  of  judgment;  the  portion  of  the  godly,  and  the 
sad,  intolerable  portion  of  accursed  souls ;  of  the  greatness 
and  extension  of  the  duty  of  repentance,  and  the  intention 
of  its  acts,  or  the  spirit  and  manner  of  its  performance ;  of 
the  uncertainty  of  pardon  in  respect  of  his  own  secret,  and 
sometimes  undiscemed  defects;  the  sad  evils  that  God  hath 
inflicted  sometimes  even  upon  penitent  persons ;  the  vola- 
tile nature  of  pleasure,  and  the  shame  of  being  a  fool  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  good  men :  the  unworthy  usages  of  our* 
selves,  and  evil  returns  to  God  for  his  great  kindnesses ;  let 
him  consider,  that  the  last  night's  pleasure  is  not  now  at  all, 
and  how  infinite  a  folly  it  is  to  die  for  that  which  hath  no 
being ;  that  one«  of  the  greatest  torments  of  hell  will  be  the 
•very  indignation  at  their  own  folly,  for  that  foolish  exchange 
which  they  have  made;  and  there  is  nothipg  to  allay  the 
misery,  or  to  support  the  spirit,  of  a  man,  who  shall  so  ex- 
tremely suffer,  for  so  very  a  nothing :  that  it  is  an  unspeak- 
able horror,  for  a  man  eternally  to  be  restless  in  the  vexations 
of  an  everlasting  fever,  and  that  such  a  fever  is  as  much 
short  of  the  eternal  anger  of  God,  as  a  single  sigh  is  of  that 
fever;  that  a  man  cannot  think  what  eternity  is,  nor  suffer 
with  patience,  for  one  minute,  the  pains  which  are  provided 
for  that  eternity ;  and  to  apply  all  this  to  himself,  for  aught 
every  great  sinner  knows,  this  shall  be  in  his  lot;  and  if  he 
dies  before  bis  sin  is  pardoned,  he  is  too  sure  it  shall  be  so : 
and  whether  his  sin  is  pardoned  or  no,  few  men  ever  know 
till  they  be  dead ;  but  very  many  men .  presume ;  and  they 
commonlv.  who  have  the  least  reason.    He  that. often  and 
long  considers  these  things,  wil}  not  have  cause  to'  complain 
of  too  merry  a  heart :  but  when  men  repent  only  in  feasts, 
and  company,  and  open  house,  and  carelessness,  and  incon- 
Bideration,  they  will  have  cause  to  repent  that  they  have  not 
repented. 

89.  IV.  Every  true  penitential  sorrow  is  rather  natural 
than  solemn ;  that  is,  it  is  the  product  of  our  internal  appre- 
hensions, rather  than  outward  order  and  command.    He  that 
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repents  only  by  solemnity,  at  a  certain  period,  by  the  expec- 
tation of  to-morrow's  sun^  may  indeed  act  a  sorrow^but  can- 
not be  sure  that  he  shall  then  be  sorrowful.  Other  acts  of 
repentance  may  be  done  in  their  proper  period,  by  order,  and 
command,  upon  set  days,  and  indicted  solemnities ;  such  as 
is,  fasting,  and  prayer,  and  alms,  and  confession,  and  discip 
plines,  and  all  the  instances  of  humiliation :  but  sorrow  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  in  this  account,  unless  it  dwells  there 
before.  When  there  is  a  natural  abiding  sorrow  for  our  sins> 
any  public  day  of  humiliation  can  bring  it  forth,  and  put  it 
into  activity ;  but  when  a  sinner  is  gay  and  intemperately 
merry  upon  Shroye-Tuesday,  and  resolves  to  mourn  upon 
Ash'Wednesday ;  his  sorrow  hath  in  it  more  of  the  theatre 
than  of  the  temple,  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  relied  upon  by 
him,  that  resolves  to  take  severe  accounts  of  himself.    . 

90.  V.  In  taking  accounts  of  our  penitential  sorrow,  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  compare  it  with  secular  sor- 
row, and  the  passions  effected  by  natural  or  sad  accidents. 
For  he  that  measures  the  passions  of  the  mind  by  dispropoi^ 
tionate  objects,  may  as  well  compare  music  and  a  rose,  and 
measure  weights  by  the  bushel,  and  think  that  every  grei^ 
man  must  have  a  great  understanding,  or  that  an  ox  hath  a 
great  courage,  because  he  hath  a  great  heart.  He  that  finds 
fault  with  his  repentance,  because  his  sorrow  is  not  so  great 
in  it,  as  in  the  saddest  accidents  of  the  world,  should  do  well 
to  make  them  equal  if  he  can ;  if  he  can,  or  if  he  cannot,  his 
work  is  done.  If  he  can,  let  it  be  done,  and  then  the  in- 
quiry and,  the  scruple  are  at  an  end.  If  he  cannot,  let  him 
not  trouble  himself;  for  what  cannot  be  done,  God  never 
requires  of  us  to  do. 

91.  VI.  Let  no  man  overvalue  a  single  act  of  sorrow,  and 
call  it  repentance,  or  be  at  rest  as  soon  as  he  hath  wiped  his 
eyes.  For  to  be  sorrowful  (which  is  in  the  commandment) 
is  something  more  than  an  act  of  sorrow ;  it  is  a  permanent 
effect,  and  must  abide  as  long  as  its  cause  is  in  being ;  not 
always  actual  and  pungent,  but  habitual  and  ready,  apt  to 
pass  into  its  symbolical  expressions  upon  all  just  occasions, 
and  it  must  always  have  this  signification,  viz. 

92.  VII.  No  man  can  be  said  ever  ttuiy  to  have  grieved 
lor  his  sins,  if  he,  at  any  time  after,  does  remember  them  with 
pleasure.    Bach  a  man  might  indeed  have  had  an  act  of  s«r- 
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row»  but  he  was  not  sorrowful,  except  only  for  that  time ; 
but  there  was  no  permanent  effect,  by  which  he  became  an 
^emy  to  sin ;  and  when  the  act  is  past,  the  love  to  sin  re- 
turns,  at  least  in  that  degree,  that  the  memory  of  it  is  plea* 
sant.  No  man  tells  it  as  a  merry  story,  that  he  once  broke 
his  leg;  or  laughs  when  he  recounts  the  sad  groans  and  in- 
tolerable sharpnesses  of  the  stone.  If  there  be  pleasure  in 
the  telling  it,  there  is  still  remaining  too  much  kindness  to- 
wards it,  and  then  the  sinner  cannot  justly  pretend,  that  ever 
he  was  a  hearty  enemy  to  it :  for  the  great  effect  of  that  is  to 
hate  it ;  to  leave  it,  and  to  hate  it.  Indeed,  when  the  peni- 
tent inquires  concerning  himself,  and  looks  after  a  sign  that 
he  may  discern,  whether  he  be,  as  he  thinks  he  is,  really  a 
hater  of  sin ;  the  greatest  and  most  infallible  mark  which  we 
have  to  judge  by,  is  the  leaving  it  utterly.  But  yet  in  this 
thing  there  is  some  difference.    For, 

93.  Some  do  leave  sin,  but  do  not  hate  it ;  they  will  not 
do  it,  but  they  wish  it  were  lawful  to  do  it ;  and  this,  although 
it  hath  in  it  a  great  imperfection,  yet  it  is  not  always  directly 
criminal ;  for  it  only  supposes  a  love  to  the  natural  part  of 
the  action,  and  a  hatred  of  the  irregularity.  The  thing  they 
love,  but  they  hate  the  sin  of  it.  But  others  are  not  so  inno- 
cent in  their  leaving  of  sin ;  they  leave  it,  because  they  dare 
not  do  it,  or  are  restrained  by  some  overruling  accident ; 
but  like  the  heifers  that  drew  the  ark,  they  went  lowing  after 
their  calves  left  in  their  stalls  ;  so  do  these  leave  their  heart 
behind;  and  if  they  still  love  the  sin,  their  leaving  it  is  but 
an  imperfect  and  unacceptable  service,  a  sacrifice  without  a 
heart.  Therefore  sin  must  be  hated  too,  that  is,  it  must  be 
left  out  of  hatred  to  it ;  and  consequently  must  be  used  as 
naturally  we  do  what  we  do  really  hate :  that  is,  do  evil  to  it, 
and  always  speak  evil  of  it,  and  secretly  have  no  kindness 
for  it. 

94«  VIII.  Let  every  penitent  be  careful,  that  his  sorrow 
be  a  cure  to  his  soul,  but  no  disease  to  his  body ;  an  enemy 
to  his  sin,  but  not  to  his  health. 


Exigit  Bitem 


loterdaa  iUe  dolor  flM»  qu^  lox  alia  dolori 
Coocetftit  ■  '. 

Feraltkougb  na  sorrow  is  greater  than  our  sin;  yet  some 

'  JiiV.  tO.314.  Kaperti. 
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greatness  of  sorrow  may  destroy  tbose  powers  of  serving 
God,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  to  all  the  purposes  of  cha- 
rity and  religion.  This  caation  was  not  to  be  omitted,  al- 
though very  few  will  have  use  of  it:  because  if  any  should 
be  transported  into  a  pertinacious  sorrow^by  great  consider- 
ations of  their  sin,  and  that  sorrow  meet  with  an  ill  temper 
of  body,  apt  to  sorrow  and  afflictive  thoughts,  it  would  make 
religion  to  be  a  burden,  and  all  passions  turn  into  sorrow, 
and  the  service  of  God  to  consist  but  of  one  duty,  and  would 
naturally  tend  to  very  evil  consequents.  For  whoever,  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  Gospel,  can  hope  for  pardon,  he  cannot 
maintain  a  too  great  actual  sorrow  long  upon  the  stock  of 
his  sins.  It  will  be  allayed  with  hope,  and  change  into  new 
shapes,  and  be  a  sorrow  in  other  faculties  than  where  itfirst 
began,  and  to  other  purposes  than  those  to  which  it  did  then 
minister.  But  if  his  sorrow  be  too  great,  it  is  because  the 
man  hath  little  or  no  hope. 

95.  IX.  But  if  it  happens  that  any  man  falls  into  an  ex- 
cessive sorrow,  his  cure  must  be  attempted,  not  directly,  but 
collaterally ;  not  by  lessening  the  consideration  of  his  sins, 
nor  yet  by  comparing  them  with  the  greater  sins  of  others ; 
like  the  grave  man  in  the  satire. 

Si  nallam  in  feiris  Um  deteitabile  ftetain 
Otttndi;  taoeo;  bm  pngnts  cadere  peeini 
Te  Teto»  oec  pltolk  faeiein  ooBtnndtrc  palmA : 
Qoandoqaidem  acoepto  daodenda  est  janaa  damiio  v. 

For  this  is  but  an  instance  of  the  other,  this  lessens  the  sin 
indirectly :  but  let  it  be  done  by  heightening  the  consider- 
ation of  the  divine  mercy  and  clemency ;  for  even  yet  this 
will  far  exceed,  and  this  is  highly  to  be  taken  heed  of.  For, 
besides  that  there  is  no  need  of  taking  off  his  opinion  from 
the  greatness  of  the  sin ;  it  is  dangerous  to  teach  a  man  to 
despise  a  sin  at  any  hand.  For  if,  afler  his  great  sorrow,  he 
can^be  brought  to  think  his  sin  little,  he  will  be  the  sooner 
brought  to  commit  it  again,  and  think  it  none  at  all :  and  when 
he  shall  think  his  sorrow  to  have  been  unreasonable,  he  will 
not  so  soon  be  brought  to  an  excellent  repentance  another  time. 
But  the  Prophet's  great  comfort  may  safely  be  applied :  *^  Mi* 
sericordia  Dei  prsevalitura  est  super  omnem  malitiam  homi- 
nis  j"  **  God's  mercy  is  greater  than  all  the  malice  of  men^ 

f  Jb7.  is.  1«6.  IUp«rU. 
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and  will  prevail  over  it/'  Bat  this  is  to  be  applied  so  as  to 
ciire  only  the  wounds  of  a  conscience  that  ought  to  be  heal- 
ed, that  is,  so  as  to  advance  the  reputation  and  glories  of  the 
divine  mercy :  but,  at  no  hand,  to  create  confidences  in  per- 
sons incompetent.  If  the  man  be  worthy,  and  capable,  and 
yet  tempted  to  a  prevailing  and  excessive  sorrow ;  to  him, 
in  this  case,  and  so  far,  the  application  is  to  be  made.  In  other 
cases  there  is  no  need,  but  some  danger. 

96.  X.  Although  sorrow  for  sin  must  be  constant  and  ha- 
bitual, yet  to  particular  acts  of  sin,  when  a  special  sorrow  is 
apportioned,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  the  same  manner 
and  continuance,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  general  repentances, 
for  our  many  sins,  and  our  evil  habits.  For  every  single  folly 
of  swearing  rashly,  or  vainly,  or  falsely,  there  ought  to  be  a 
particular  sorrow,  and  a  special  deprecation;  but,  it  may  be, 
another  will  intervene,  and  a  third  will  steal  in  upon  you,  or 
you  are  surprised  in  anothef  instance  ;  or  you  are  angry  with 
yourself  fbr  doing  so,  and  that  anger  transports  you  to  some 
indecent  expression ;  and  as  a  wave  follows  a  wave,  we  shall 
find  instances  of  folly  crowd  in  upon  us.  If  we  observe 
strictly,  we  shall  prevent  some,  but  we  shall  observe  too 
many  to  press  us;  if  we  observe  not,  they  will  multiply 
without  notice  and  without  number.  But,  in  either  case,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  attend  to  every  one  of  them  with  a  spe- 
cial, lasting  sorrow  :  and  yet  one  act  of  sorrow  is  too  little 
for  any  one  chosen  sin,  as  I  have  proved  formerly.  In  this 
case,  when  we  have  prayed  for  pardon  of  each,  confessed  it, 
acknowledged  the  folly  of  it,  deprecated  the  punishment^ 
suffered  the  shame,  and  endured  the  sorrow,  and  begged  for 
aids  against  it,  and  renewed  our  force ;  it  will  fall  into  the 
heap  of  the  state  and  generality  of  repentance ;  that  is,  it 
will  be  added  to  the  portentous  number  of  follies,  for  which, 
in  general  and  indefinite  comprehensions,  we  must  beg  for 
pardon,  humbly  and  earnestly,  all  the  days  of  our  life.  And 
I  have  no  caution  to  be  added  here,  but  this  only :  viz.  That 
we  be  not  too  hasty  to  put  it  into  the  general  heap,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  greatness,  or  the  danger,  or  its  mischief,  or  its 
approach  towards  a  habit,  so  it  is  to  be  kept  in  fetters  by  it- 
self alone.  Per  he  that  quickly  passes  it  into  the  general 
heap,  either  cares  too  little  for  it,  or  is  too  soon  surprisedby 

VOL.  IX.  V 
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a  new  one ;  which  would  not  so  easily  have  happened,  if  he 
had  been  more  severe  to  the  first. 

97.  XI.  It  is  a  great  matter,  that,  in  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing our  penitential  sorrow,  we  be  able  to  discern  what  is  the 
present  motive  and  incentive  of  it :  whether  fear  or  love» 
whether  it  be  attrition  or  contrition.  For  by  this  we  can  tell 
best,  in  what  state  or  period  of  pardon  we  stand.  I  do  not 
say,  we  are  to  inquire  what  motive  began  our  sorrow :  fot 
fear  begins  most  commonly  ;  but  we  are  to  regard  what  is 
the  present  inducement,  which  continues  the  hatred;  that  is, 
whither  our  first  fears  have  borne  us?  If  fear  only  be  the  agent, 
at  the  best  it  is  still  imperfect ;  and  our  pardon  a  great  way 
off  from  being  finished  ;  and  our  repentance,  or  state  of  re- 
formation, nothing  promoted.  But  of  these  things  I  have,  in 
the  former  doctrine,  given  accounts.  To  which  I  only  add 
this,  as  being  an  advice  or  caution  flowing  from  the  former 
discourses. 

98.  XII.  He  that,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  puts  off 
his  repentance  to  the  last  or  the  worst  of  his  days,  hath  just 
reason  to  suspect,  that  even  when  he  doth  repent,  he  hath  not 
the  grace  of  contrition,  that  is,  that  he  repents  for  fear,  not 
for  love :  and  that  his  affections  to  sin  remain*  I'he  reason 
is,  because  what  proceeds  from  an  intolerable  and  a  violent 
cause,  as  repentance  in  sickness  and  danger  of  death,  or  in 
the  day  of  our  calamity,  does, —  is,  of  itself  for  the  present,  de- 
fective in  a  main  part,  and  cannot  arrive  at  pardon,  till  the 
love  of  Ood  be  in  it :  so  Christ  said  of  Mary  Magdalen ; 
"  Much  hath  been  forgiven  her,  because  she  loved  much  ;*' 
but  from  a  great  fear  to  pass  into  love  is  a  work  of  time,  the 
effect  of  a  long  progression  in  repentance,  and  is  not  easy  to 
be  done  in  those  straitnesses  of  time  and  grace,  which  is  part 
of  die  evil  portion  of  dying  sinners.  Therefore,  besides  those 
many  and  great  considerations,  which  I  have  before  repre- 
sented,— upon  this  account  alone,  repentance  must  not  be  pot 
off  to  our  death-bed,  because  our  fear  must  pass  into  love, 
before  our  sins  are  taken  off  by  pardon. 


proponhnni  illoo 


Ire,  fatigalu  obi  Ovdalm  esoit  alv  \ 

We  have  a  great  #ay  to  go,  a  hage  progression  to  make,  a 

^  Jot.  $,  <5. 
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mighty  work  to  be  doiie»  to  which  time  is  as  necessary  as 
laboQf  and'  observation  ;  and  therefore  we  must  not  put  it 
off,  till  what  begins  in  fear,  cannot  pass  into  love,  and  there- 
fore it  b  too  likely  to  end  in  sorrow;  their  fears  overtake 
snch  men ;  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared,  thai  what  they  fear, 
will  happen  to  them. 

99.  XlII.  And  after  all,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  sor- 
row for  sins  is  not  repentance,  but  a  sign,  an  instrument  of 
it,  an  inlet  to  it ;  without  which,  indeed,  repentance  cannot 
be  supposed ;  as  manhood  must  suppose  childhood  ;  perfect 
supposes  that  it  was  imperfect :  but  repentance  is  after  sin, 
of  the  same  extent  of  signification,  and  contains  more  duties 
and  labour  to  the  perfection  of  its  parts,  than  innocence. 
Repentance  is  like  the  sun,  which  enlightens  not  on]y  the 
tops  of  the  eastern  hills,  or  warms  the  walUfruits  of  Italy; 
i^  makes  the  little  balsam-tree  to  weep  precious  tears,  with 
staring  upon  its  beauties ;  it  produces  rich  spices  in  Arabia, 
and  warms  the  cold  hermit  in  his  grot,  and  callst  the  religious 
man  from  his  dorter  in  all  the  parts  of  the  world  where  holy  re- 
ligion dwells;  at  the  same  time  it  digests  the  American  gold, 
and  melts  the  snows  from  the  Ripheean  mountains,  because 
he  darts  his  rays  in  every  portion  of  the  air ;  and  the  smallest 
atom  that  dances  in  the  air,  is  tied  to  a  little  thread  of  light, 
which  by  equal  emanations  fills  sill  the  capacities  of  every 
region :  so  is  repentance ;  it  scatters  its  beams  and  holy 
influences;  it  kills  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  mortifies  the 
pride  6f  life ;  it  crucifies  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  brings 
the  understanding  to  the  obedience  of  Jesus ;  the  fear  of  it 
bids  war  against  the  sin,  and  the  sorrow  breaks  the  heart  of 
it:  the  hope  that  is  mingled  with  contrition,  enkindles  our  de- 
sires to'  return ;  and  the  love  that  is  in  it,  procures  our  pardon ; 
tod  the  Confidence  of  that  pardon  does  increase  our  love,  and 
that  love  is  obedience,  and  that  obedience  is  sanctificaticm, 
and  that  sanctification  supposes  the  man  to  be  justified  bis- 
fore;  and  he  that  is  justified,  must  be  justified  still;  and 
thus  Repentance  is  a  holy  life.  But  the  litde  drops  of  a  be- 
ginning sorrow,  and  the  pert  resolution  to  live  better,  never 
passing  into  act  and  habit ;  the  quick  and  rash  vows  of'  the 
newly-returning  man,  and  the  conflision  efface  espied  in  the 
convicted  sinner  ;-^if  they  proceed  no  further,  are  but  like  the 
sudden  fires  of  the  night,  which  glare  fpr  awhile  within  a  little 
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continent  of  air  big  enough  to  make  a  fire-ball,  or  the  re* 
▼olution  of  a  minote's  walk.  Theae  when  they  are  alone, 
and  do  not  actually  and  with  effect  minister  to  the  wise 
counsels  and  firm  progressions  of  a  holy  life»  are  as  ht  from 
procuring  pardon,  as  they  are  from  a  life  of  piety  and  holi- 
ness. 


SECTION  VIII. 

100.  XIV«  In  the  making  confession  of  our  sins,  let  us  be 
most  careful  to  do  it  so,  as  may  most  glorify  God,  and  advance 
the  reputation  of  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  and  his  mercy*  For 
if  we  consider  it.  in  all  judicatories  of  the  world, and  in  all  the 
arts  and  violences  of  men  which  have  been  used  to  extort 
confessions,  their  purposes  have /been,  that  justice  should  be 
done,  that  the  public  wisdom  and  authority  should  not  be 
dishonoured ;  that  public  criminals  should  not  be  defended 
or  assisted  by  public  pity,  or  the  voice  of  the  people  sharp- 
ened against  the  public  rods  and  axes,  by  supposing  they 
have  smitten  the  innocent.  Confession  of  the  crime  prevents 
all  these  evils,  and  does  well  serve  all  these  good  ends. 

Gnotiofl  heo  RbidamaDthoB  htbet  dariMina  regM, 
CMtigaCqM  Mditqae  dolot ;  labigitqve  fiiteri  * : 

So  the  heathens  did  suppose  was  done  in  the  lower  regions. 
'  The  judge  did  examine  and  hear  their  crimes  and  crafts,  and 
even  there  compelled  them  to  confess/  that  the  eternal  justice 
may  be  publicly  acknowledged ;  for  all  the  honour  that  we  can 
do  to  the  divine  attributes,  is  publicly  to  confess  them,  and 
make  others  so  to  do ;  for  so  God  is  pleased  to  receive  ho- 
nour from  us.  Therefore,  repentance  being  a  return  to  God, 
a  ceasing  to  dishonour  him  any  more,  and  a  restoring  him, 
so  far  as  we  can,  to  the  honour  we  deprived  him  of; — ^it  ought 
to  be  done  with  as  much  humility  and  sorrow,  with  as  clear 
glorifications  of  God  and  condemnations  of  ourselves,  as  we 
can.    To  which  purpose, 

101.  XV.  He  that  confessetb  his  sins,  must  do  it  with 
all  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  spirit,  not  .to  serve  ends,  or  to 
make  religion  the  minister  of  design ;  but  to  destroy  our 
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BID,  to  shame  and  punish  ourselves,  to  obtain  pardon  and 
institution ;  always  telling  our  sad  story  just  as  it  was  in  its 
acting,  excepting  where  the  manner  of  it,  and  its  nature  or 
circumstances,  require  a  veil ;  and  then  the  sin  must  not  be 
concealed,  nor  yet  so  represented  as  to  keep  the  first  immo» 
desty  alive  in  him  that  acted  it,  or  to  become  a  new  tempta- 
tion in  him  that  hears  it.  But  this  last  caution  is  only  of 
use  in  our  confessions  to  ^he  minister  of  holy  things ;  for 
our  confession  to  God,  as  it  is  to  other  purposes,  so  must  be 
in  other  manners :  but  I  have  already  given  accounts  of  this. 
I  only  add,  that, 

102.  XVI.  All  our  confessions  must  be  accusations  of 
ourselves,  and  not  of  others.  For  if  we  confess  to  Ood,  then 
to  accuse  another  may  spoil  our  own  duty,  but  it  can  serve 
no  end ;  for  Ood  already  knows  all  that  we  can  say  to  lessen, 
or  to  aggravate  the  sin :  if  we  confess  to  men, — ^then  to  name 
another,  or  by  any  way  to  signify  or  reveal  him,  is  a  direct 
defamation;  and  unless  the  naming  of  the  sin  do,  of  itself, 
declare  the  assisting  party,  it  is  at  no  hand  to  be  done^  or  to 
be  inquired  into :  but  if  a  man  hath  committed  incest,  and 
there  is  but  one  person  in  the  world  with  whom  he  could 
commit  it ;  in  this  case,  the  confessing  his  sin  does  accuse 
another;  but  then  such  a  guide  of  souls  is  to  be  chosen,  to 
whom  that  person  is  not  known ;  but  if,  by  this  or  some 
other  expedient,  the  fame  of  others  be  not  secured,  it  is  best 
to  confess  that  thing  to  God  only ;  and  so  much  of  the  sin  as 
may  aggravate  it  to  an  equal  height  with  its  own  kind  in 
special,  may  be  communicated  to  him,  of  whom  we  ask  com** 
fort,  and  counsel,  and  institution.  If  to  confess  to  a  priest 
were  a  divine  commandment,  this  caution  would  have  in  it 
some  difficulty,  and  much  variety;  but  since  the.  practice  is 
reccmimended  to  us  wholly  upon  the  stock  of  prudence,  and 
great  charity ;  the  doing  it  ought  not,  in  aQy  seose,  to  be 
uncharitable  to  others. 

103.  'XVIh  He  that  hath  injured  his-  neighbour,  must 
confess  to  him ;  and  he  that  hath  sinned  againat  the  church, 
must  make  amends  and  confess  to  the  church,  when  she  de* 
dares  herself  to  be  offended.  For  when  a  fact  is  done  which 
cannot  naturally  be  undone,  the  only  duty  that  can  remain,  is 
to  rescind  it  morally,  and  make  it  not  to  be  any  longer  or 
any  more.    For  as  our  conservation  is  a  continual  creation. 
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BO  18  the  perpetuating  of  a  sin  a  contiaiiation  of  its  beiag  and 
actings ;  and  therefore,  to  cease  froai  it,  is  the  death  of  the 
sin  for  the  present  and  for  the  future ;  but  to  confess  it,  to 
hate  it,  to  wish  it  had  never  been  done,  is  all  the  possibility 
that  is  left  to  annihilate  die  act,  which  naturally  can  nevev 
be  undone ;  and  therefore  to  all  persons  that  sure  injured,  to 
confess  the  sin,  must  needs  be  a  duty,  because  it  is  the  firs  t 
part  of  amends,  and  sometiines  all  that  is  left;  but  it  is  that 
which  Ood  and  man  require,  before  they  are  willing  to  par- 
don the  offender.     For  until  the  erring  man  confesses,  k 
does  not  appear  who  is  innocent,  and  who  is  guilty,  or  whe« 
ther  the  offended  person  have  any  thing  to  forgive.  And  this 
is  the  meaning  of  these  preceptive  words  of  St:  James ;  *•*  Con- 
fess your  sins'one  to  another  ^ ;"  that  is,  to  the  church  who 
are  scandalized,  and  who  can  forgive  and  pray  for  the;repentr» 
ing  sinner ;  and  confess  to  him  that  is  injured,  that  you  nday 
do  him  right,  that  so  you  may  cease  to  do  wrong,  that  you 
may  make  your  way  for  pardon,  and  offer  amends.    This 
only,  and  all  of  this,  ii  the  meaning  of  the  precept.  Act  rau« 
to  iri«rr&v  Xiycfv  xiLQ  lovrov  ifia^frla^,  Kcd  airorcbvc<rdtti,  Sia  rti^ 
imwop  drnklyxuv,  roi;  in  /ii|  Troutv  ta  aita,  icara  rh  cl^MifLcfootii 
Alyc  9v  riic  afioprtrng  aov  irp&rog,  Ivm  iuMao9§^'  laA  t^^  Almtoc 
kanw  Mtrfrfopo^  Iv  tr^wToXoytq,  say  the  Greek  commentaries 
upon  Acts  xix.  18.''  Every  faithful  man  must  deckre  or  eon* 
fess  his  sins,  and  must  stand  in  separation,  that  he  may  be 
reproved,  and  that  he  may  promise  he  will  not  do  the  same 
ilgain,  according  to  that  which  was  said.  Do  thou  first  de* 
dare  thy  sins,  that  thou  mayest  be  justified ;  (and  again),  A 
just  man  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech  is  an  accuser  of  binn 
Self."    No  man  is  a  true  peiUt^t,  if  he  refuses  or  neglects 
to  confess*  his  sins  to  Ood  in  all  eases,  or  to  his  brother  if  be 
have  injured  him,  or  to  the  church  if  she  be  offendedy  or 
where  she  requires  it ;  for  wheresoever  a*  man  is  bound  to  re* 
pent,  there  he  is  bound  to  confession;  which  is  an  adcnow* 
ledgment  of  the^njury,  and  the  first  instance  €md  publica- 
tion of  repentance.    In  other  cases,  confesgion  may  be  of 
great  advantage ;  in  these  it  is  d«ty« 

104.  XVIII.  Let  no  man  think  it  a  shaaoe  to  confess  his 
sin ;  or  if  he  tloes,  yet  let  not  that  shame  deter  him  f#om  it 
Ther^  is  indeed  a  sbaftie  in  confession,  because  nakedness  li 

^  Jiu.T.  16. 
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discovered ;  but  there  is  also  a  glory  in  it,  becaase  there  is  ft 
cure  too:  there  is  repentance  and  amendments  This  advice 
is  like  that>  which  is  given  to  persons  giving  their  lives  in  a 
good  cause,  requiring  them  not  to  be  afraid ;  that  is,  not  to 
suffer  such  a  fear,  as  to  be  hindered  from  dying.  For  if  they 
suffer  a  great  natural  fear,  and  yet,  in  despite  of  that  fear,  die 
constantly  and  patiently,  that  fear,  as  it  increases  their  suf- 
fering, may  also  accidentally  increase  their  glory,  provided 
that  the  fear  be  not  criminal  in  its  cause,  nor  effective  of 
any  unworthy  comportment.  So  is  the  shame  in  confession ; 
a  great  mortification  of  the  man,  and  highly  punitive  of  the 
sin ;  and  such  that,  unless  it  hinders  the  duty,  is  not  to  be 
directly  reproved :  but  it  must  be  taken  care  of,  that  it  be  a 
shame  only  for  the  sin,  which  by  how  much  greater  it  is,  by 
so  much  the  more  earnestly  the  man  ought  to'  fly  t6  all  the 
means  of  remedy  and  instruments  of  expiation :  and  then  tiie 
greater  the  shame  is,  which  the  sinner  suffers, — the  more  ex- 
cellent is  the  repentance,  which  suffers  so  much  for  the  ex-> 
tinction  of  his  sin.  But,  at  no  hand,  let  the  shame  afiright 
the  duty ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  confession  is 
but  the  memory  of  the  shame,  which  began,  when  the  sin 
was  acted, — and  abode  but  as  a  handmaid  of  the  guilt,  and 
goes  away  with  it :  confession  of  sins  opens  them  to  man, 
but  draws  a  veil  before  them,  that  Ood  will  the  less  behold 
them.  And  it  is  a  material  consideration,  that,  if  a  man  be 
impatient  of  the  shame  here,  when  it  is  revealed  but  to  one 
man,  who  is  also,  by  all  the  ties  of  religion,  and  by  common 
honesty,  obliged  to  conceal  them;  or  if  he  account  it  into- 
lerable that  a  sin,  public  in  the  scandal  and  the  infamy,  ^ 
should  be  made  public  by  solemnity  to  punish  and  to  extin- 
guish it,  the  man  will  be  no  gainer  by  refusing  to  confess, 
when  he  shall  remember,  that  sins  unconfessed  are  moateomr 
monly  unpardoned ;  and  unpardoned  sins  will  be  made  pub- 
lic before  all  angels,  and  all  {he  wise  and  good  men  of  the 
world,  when  their  shame  shall  have  nothing  to  make  it  tole- 
rable. 

105.  XIX.  When  a  penitent  oeolesses  his  sin,  the  holy 
man  that  ministers  to  his  repentance,  and  hears  his  confes- 
sion, must  not,  without  great  cause,  lessen  the  shame  of  the 
repenting  man;  he  must  directly  encourage  the  duty,  but 
not  add  confidence  to  the  sinner.    For  whatsoever  directly 
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lessens  the  shame^  lessens  also  tbe  hatred  of  sin,  and  his 
future  caution,  and  the  reward  of  his  repentance ;  and  takes 
off  that  which  was  an  excellent  defensative  against  the  sin.  But 
with  the  shame,  the  minister  of  religion  is  to  do  as  he  is  to  do 
with  the  man's  sorrow:  so  long  as  it  is  a  good  instrument  of 
repentance,  so  long  it  is  to  be  permitted  and  assisted,  but 
when  it  becomes  irregular,  or  disposed  to  evil  events,  it  is  to 
be  taken  off.  And  so  must  the  shame  of  the  penitent  man, 
when  there  is  danger,  lest  the  man  be  swallowed«up  by  too 
much  sorrow  and  shame,  or  when  it  is  perceived,  that  the 
shame  alone  is  a  hinderance  to  the  duty.  In  these  cases,  if 
the  penitent  man  can  be  persuaded,  directly  and  by  choice, 
forends  of  piety  and  religion,  to  suffer  theshamei — ^thenlet  his 
spirit  be  supported  by  other  means ;  but  if  he  cannot,  let 
there  be  such  a  confidence  wrought  in  him,  which  is  derived 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  person,  or  the  universal  cala- 
mity and  iniquity  of  man,  or  the  example  of  great  sinners  like 
himself,  that  have  willingly  undei^one  the  yoke  of  the  Lord, 
or  from  consideration  of  the  divine  mercies,  or  from  the  ea* 
siness  and  advantages  of  the  duty ;  but  let  nothing  be  offered 
to  lessen  the  hatred  or  the  greatness  of  the  sin ;  lest  a  temp* 
tation  to  sin  hereafter  be  sowed  in  the  furrows  of  the  present 
repentance. 

106.  XX.  He  that  confesseth  his  sins  to  the  minuter  of 
religion,  must  be  sure  to  express  all  the  great  lines  of  his 
folly  and  calamity ;  that  is,  aU  that  by  which  he  may  make  a 
Qompetent  judgment  of  the  state  of  his  soul.  Now  if  the  man 
be  of  a  good  life,  and  yet  in  his  tendency  to  perfection,  is 
willing  to  pass  under  the  method  and  discipline  of  greater 
sinners,  there  is  no  advice  to  be  given  to  him,  but  that  he  do 
not  curiously  tell  those  lesser  irregularities,  which  vex  his 
peace,  rather  than  discompose  his  conscience :  but  what  is 
most  remarkable  in  his  infirmities^  or  the  whole  state,  and 
th^  greatest  marks  and  instances,  and  returns  of  them,  he 
ought  to  signify ;  for  else  he  can  serve  no  prudent  end  in  his 
confession. 

107.  But,  secondly ;  if  the  man  have  committed  a  great 
i^Uyit  is  a  high  prudence,  and  an  excellent  instance  of  his 
repentance,  that  he  confess  it,-*declanng  the  kind  of  it,  if  it 
be  of  that  nature,  that  the  spiritual  man  may  conceal  it 
Bat  if,  upon  any  other  account,  be  be  bound  to  reveal  every 
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notice  of  the  fact,  let  him  transact  that  aflhir  wholly  between 
God  and  his  own  soul.  And  this  of  declaring  a  single  action, 
as*  it  is  of  great  use  in  the  repentance  of  every  man,  so  it 
puts  on  some  degrees  of  necessity,  if  the  man  be  of  a  sad, 
amazed,  and  an  afflicted  conscience.  For  there  are  som^  un- 
fortunate persona,  who  have  committed  some  secret  facts  of 
shame  and  horror,  at  the  remembrance  of  which  they  are 
amazed,  of  the  pardon  of  which  they  have  no  sign,  for  the 
expiation  of  which  they  use  no  instrument, — and  they  walk 
up  and  down  like  distracted  persons,  to  whom  reason  is  use- 
less, and  company  is  unpleasant; — and  their  sorrow  is  not 
holy,  but  very  great ;  and  they  know  not  what  to  do,  because 
they  will  not  ask.  I  have  observed  some  such :  and  the  only 
remedy  that  was  fit  to  be  prescribed  to  such  persons,  was 
to  reveal  their  sin  to  a  spiritual  man,  and  by  him  to  be  put 
into  such  a  state  of  remedy  and  comfort,  as  is  proper  for 
their  condition.  It  is  certain,  thatmany  personshave  perished 
for  want  of  counsel  and  comfort,  which  were  ready  for  them, 
if  they  would  have  confessed  their  sin ;  for  he  that  conceal- 
eth  his  sin,  'non  dirigetur,'  saith  Solomon,  '  he  shall  not  be' 
counselled  or '  directed.' 

108.  And  it  ia  a  very  great  fault  amongst  a  very  great 
part  of  Christians,  that,  in  their  inquiries  of  religion,  even 
the  best  of  them  ordinarily  ask  but  these  two  questions :  '  Is 
it  lawful  ?  Is  it  necessary  f '  If  they  find  it  lawful,  they  will 
do  it  without  scruple  or  restraint;  and  then  they  suffer  im- 
perfection, or  receive  the  reward  of  folly.  For  it  may  be 
lawful,  and  yet  not  fit  to  be  done.  It  may  be,  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient. And  he  that  will  do  all  that  he  can  do  lawfully, 
would,  if  he  durst,  do  something  that  is  not  lawful.  And 
as  great  an  error  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  other  question. 
He  that  too  strictly  inquires  of  an  action,  whether  it  be  ne- 
cessary or  no,  would  do  well  to  ask  also  whether  it  be  good  ? 
Whether  it  be  of  advantage  to  the  interest  of  his  soul  i  For 
if  a  Christian  man  or  woman, — that  is,  a  redeemed,  blessed, 
obliged  person,  a  great  beneficiary,  endeared  to  Ood  beyond 
all  the  comprehensions  of  a  man's  imagination,  one  that  is 
less  than  the  least  of  all  God's  mercies,  and  yet  hath  re- 
ceived many  great  ones,  and  hopes  for  more, — ^if  he  should  do 
nothing  but  what  is  necessary,  that  is,  nothing  but  what  he 
is  compelled  to ;  then  he  hath  the  obligations  of  a  son,  and 
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the  aflfections  of  a  slave, — which  in  the  greatest  indecency 
of  the  world  in  the  accounts  of  Christianity.  If  a  Christian 
will  do  no' more  than  what  is  necessary,  he  will  qnickly  be 
tempted  to  omit  something  of  that  also.  And  it  is  highly 
considerable,  that^  in  the  matter  of  souls,  necessity  is  a  di- 
Tisible  word|  and  that  which,  in  disputation,  is  not  neces- 
sary, may  be  necessary,  in  practice :  it  may  be  but  charity 
to  one  and  duty  to  another;  that  is,  when  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sary duty,  it  may  be  a  necessary  charity.  And  therefore,  it 
were  much  the  better,  if  every  man,  without  fiirther  inquiry, 
would,  in  the  accounts  of  his  soul,  consult  a  spiritual  guide, 
■ — and  whether  it  be  necessary  or  no,  yet  let  him  do  it  be- 
cause it  is  good ;  and  even  they  who  will  not,  for  Ood's  sake, 
do  that  which  is  simply  the  best,  yet  for  their  own  sakes, 
they  will,  or  ought  to,  do  that  which  is  profitable,  and  of 
great  advantage.  Let  men  do  that  which  is  best  to  them- 
selves ;  for  it  is  all  one  to  God,  save  only  that  he  is  pleased 
to  take  such  instances  of  duty  and  forwardness  of  obedience, 
as  the  best  significations  of  the  best  love.  And  of  this  nature 
is  confession  of  sins  to  a  minister  of  religion,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charitable  works  in  the  world  to  ourselves ;  and  in  this 
sense,  we  may  use  the  words  of  David  ;  "  If  thou  doest  well 
unto  thyself,  men  [and  God]  will  speak  good  of  thee,''  and 
do  good  to  thee.  He  that  will  do  every  thing  that  is  lawful, 
and  nothing  but  what  is  necessary,  will  be  an  enemy,  when 
he  dares, — and  a  friend,  when  he  cannot  help  it. 

109.  But  if  the  penitent  person  hath  been  an  habitual  sin- 
ner, in  his  confessions  he  is  to  take  care,  that  the  minister  of 
religion  understand  the  degrees  of  his  wickedness,  the  time 
of  his  abode  in  sin,  the  greatness  of  his  desires,  the  frequency 
of  his  acting  them,  not  told  by  numbers,  but  by  general  sig- 
nifications of  the  time,  and  particular  significations  of  the 
earnestness  of  his  choice.  For  this  transaction  being  wholly 
in  order  to  the  benefit  and  conduct  of  his  sonl,  the  good 
man  that  ministers,  must  have  as  perfect  moral  accounts  as 
he  can ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned  withal  by  natural  num- 
bers and  measures,  save  only  so  far  as  they  may  declare  the 
violence  of  desires,  and  the  pleasures  and  choice  of  the  sin. 
The  purpose  of  this  advice  is  this ;  that  since  the  transaction 
of  this  affair  is  for  counsel  and  comfort,  in  order  to  pardon, 
and  die  perfections  of  repentance, — there  should  be  no  scruple 
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in.  tbe  particolar  circumstances  of  it,  but  that  it  be  done 
heartily  nnd  wisely ;  that  is,  so  as  may  best  serve  the  ends 
to  which  it  is  designed:  and ^ that  no  man  do  it  in  despite 
of  himself,  or  against  his  will ;  for  the  thing  itself  is  not  a 
direct  service  of  God  immediately  enjoined,  but  is  a  eervice 
to  Ottisehres  to  enable  Us-to  do  oor  dnty  to  God,  and  to  re- 
ceive a  more  ready  and  easy  and  certain  pardon  from  him. 
They  indeed^  who  pretend  it  as  a  necessary  duty,  have,  by 
affixing  rules,  and  measures  to  it  of  their  own,  made  that, 
which  they  call  necessary,  to  be  intolerable  and  impossible. 
Indeed  it  is  certain,  that  when  God  hath  appointed  a  duty, 
he  also  will  describe  the  measures,  or  else  leave  us  to  the 
conduct  of  our  own  choice  and  reason  in  it.  But  where 
God  hath  not  described  the  measures,  we  are  to  do  that, 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  command- 
ment, or  the  principal  duty,  in  case  it  be  under  a  command : 
but  if  it  be  not,  then  we  are  only  to  choose  the  particulars 
so  as  may  best  minister  to  the  end,  which  is  designed  in 
the  whole  ministration. 

110.  XXL  It  is  a  very  pious  preparation  to  the  holy 
sacrament,  that  we  confess  our  sins  to  the  minister  of  reli- 
gion :  for  since  it  is  necessary,  that  a  man  be*  examined, 
and  a  self*-examina(ion  was  prescribed  to  the  Corinthians  in 
the  time  of  their  lapsed  discipline,  that  though  there  were 
divisions  amongst  them,  and  no  established  governors,  yet 
from  this  duty  they  were  not  to  be  excused ;  and  they  must, 
in  destitution  of  a  public  minister,  do  it  themselves  (but  this 
is  in  case  only  of  such  necessity);  the  other  is  better;  that 
is,  it  is  of  better  order  and  more  advantage,  that  this  part  of 
repentance  and  holy  preparation  be  performed  under  the 
conduct  of  a  spiritual  guide.  And  the  reason  is  pressing. 
For  since  it  is  life  or  death*  that  is  there  administered;  and 
the  great  dispensation  of  the  keys  is  in  that  ministry, — it  were 
very  well,  if  he  that  ministers,  did  know  whether  the  person 
presented  were  fit  to  communicate  or  no :  and  if  he  be  nofr, 
it  is  charity  to  reject  him,  and  charity  to  assist  him  that  be 
may  be  fitted.  There  are  many  sad  contingencies  in  the 
constitution  of  ecclesiastical  afiuirs,  in  which  every  'man 
ihat  he^s  this  help,  and  would  fain  make  use  of  it;  cannot-; 
but  when  he  can  meet  with  the  blessing,  it  were  well,  it 
were  more  frequently  used,  and  more  readily  entertained.   I 
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end  these  advices  with  the  words  of  Origen:  "  Extra  veniam 
est,  qai  peccatum  cognoyit»  nee  cognitum  confitetnr.  Confi* 
tendiim  autem  Bemper  est,  non  quod  peccatum  sapeiait*  at 
semper  sit  confitendnm ;  sed  quia  peccati  veteris  et  antiqoi 
vtilis  sit  indefessa  confessio  :'* "  He  shall  hare  no  pardon,  who 
knows  his  sin  and  confesses  it  not :  but  we  must  confess  al- 
ways, not  that  the  sin  always  remains,  but  that  of  an  old 
sin  an  unwearied  confession  is  useful  and  profitable  ^'^  But 
this  is  to  be  understood  of  a  general  accusation,  or  of  a  con- 
fession to  God.  For  in  confessions  to  men,  there  is  no  other 
usefulness  of  repeating  our  confessions,  excepting  where  such 
repetition  does  aggravate  the  fault  of  relapsing  and  ingrati- 
tude, in  case  the  man  returns  to  those  sins,  for  which,  he 
hoped,  that,  before,  he  did  receive  a  pardon. 


SECTION   IX. 


But  because,  in  all  repentances,  there  is  something  penal, 
it  is  not  amiss  that  there  be  some  inquiries  after  Uie  mea- 
sures and  rules  of  acting  that  part  of  repentance,  which  con- 
sists in  corporal  austerities,  and  are  commonly  called  pe- 
nances. 

111.  I.  He  that  hath  agreat  sorrow,  need  neither  be  invited 
nor  instructed  in  the  matter  of  bis  austerities.  For  a  great 
sorrow  and  its  own  natural  expressions  and  significations, 
such  as  are  fastings,  and  abstinence,  and  tears,  and  indigna- 
tion, and  restlessness  of  mind,  and  prayers  for  pardon,  and 
mortification  of  the  sin,  are  all  that,  which  will  perfect  this 
part  of  repentance.  Only,  sometime,  they  need  caution  for 
the  degrees.    Therefore, 

112.  II.  Let  the  penitent  be  careful,  that  he  do  not  in- 
jure his  health,  or  oppress  his  spirit,  by  the  zeal  of  dlis  part 
of  repentance.  ''  Sic  enim  peccata  compescenda  sunt,  ut  sih 
persint  quos  peccasse  pceniteaf  For  all  such  fierce  proceed- 
ings are  either  superstitious,  or  desperate,  or  indiscreet ;  or 
the  efiect  of  a  fidse  persuasion  concerning  them,  that  they 
are  a  direct  service  of  God,  that  they  are  simply  necessary, 
and  severely  enjoined.    All  which  are  to  be  rescinded ;  or 
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else  the  penances  will  be  of  more  hurt  than  usefulness. 
Those  actions  are  to  minister  to  repentance  ;  and  therefore 
if  they  contradict  any  duty,  they  destroy  what  they  pretend 
to  serve.  For  penances,  as  they  relate  to  the  sin  that  is  com- 
mitted,  are  just  to  be  measured  as  penitential  sorrow  is,  of 
which  it  is  a  signification  andexpressioa.  When  the  sorrow 
is  natural,  sensitive,  pungent,  and  material,  the  penances 
will  be  so  too.  A  great  sorrow  refuses  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to 
be  cheerful,  to  be  in  company,  according  as  the  degree  is, 
and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  are.  But  some- 
times sorrow  is  to  be  chosen,  and  invited  by  arts,  and  minis- 
tered to  by  external  instruments,  and  arguments  of  invita- 
tion; and  just  so  are  the  penances,  they  are  then  to  be 
chosen,  so  as  may  make  the  person  a  sorrowful  mourner,  to 
make  him  take  no  delight  in  sin,  but  to  conceive,  and  to ' 
feel  a  just  displeasure:  for  if  men  feel  no  smart,  no  real  sor- 
row or  pain  for  their  sins,  they  will  be  too  much  in  love 
with  it:  impunity  is  afopfiii  tSjv  afia^iifi&rwv,  'the  occasion 
and  opportunity  of  sin,'  as  the  Apostle  intimates :  and  they 
use  to  proceed  in  finishing  the  methods  of  sin  and  death,  who 

Nod  aoqun  rtpatant,  qoanli  sibi  gaadii  conitent"', 

reckon  their  pleasures,  but  never  put  any  smart,  or  danger, 
or  fears,  or  sorrows,  into  the  balance.  But  the  injunction  or 
susception  of  penances  is  a  good  instrument  of  repentance, 
because  a  little  evil  takes  ofi^  the  pleasure  of  the  biggest  sin  in 
many  instances,  and  we  are  too  apprehensive  of  the  present, 
that  this  also  becomes  a  great  advantage  to  this  ministry : 
we  refuse  great  and  infinite  pleasures  hereafter,  so  we  may 
enjoy  little,  and  few,  and  inconsiderable  ones,  at  present ; 
and  we  fear  not  the  horrible  pains  of  hdl,  so  we  may  avoid  a 
little  trouble  in  our  persons,  or  our  interest.  Therefore,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  that  this  way  of  undertaking  a  present  pu- 
nishment and  smart  for  our  sins  (unless  every  thing,  when  it 
becomes  religious,  is  despoiled  of  all  its  powers  which  it  had 
in  nature, — and  what  is  reason  here,  is  nat  reason  there),  will 
be  of  great  effect  and  poweragainst  sin,  and  be  an  excellent  in- 
strument of  repentance.  But  it  must  be  so  much,  and  it  must 
be  no  more;  for  penances  are  like  fire  and  water,  good  so  long 
as  they  are  made  to  serve  our  needs ;  but  when  they  go  be- 

■*  Jtr.  6.  565.  Raperti. 
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yond  that«  they  are  not  to  be  endured.  For  since  God,  in  the 
seTerest  of  his  anger^  does  not  punish  one  sin  with  another, 
let  not  us  do  worse  to  ourselves  than  the  greatest  wnthof 
God  in  this  world  will  inflict  upon  us.  A  sia  cannot  be  a 
punishment  from  God.  For  then  it  would  be,  that  God  diould 
be  the  author  of  sin  ;  for  he  is,  of  punishment.  If  then  any 
punishment  he  a  s^n,  that  sin  was  unavoidable,  derived  froip: 
God ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  the  natoie 
of  things  to  say,  that  the  same  thing  can,  in  the  same  form- 
ality, be  a  punishment  and  a  siu, — ^that  is,  an  action,  and  a 
passion, — voluntary,  as  every  sin  is,  and  involuntary  as  every 
punishment  is ;  that  it  should  be  done  by  us,  and  yet  against 
us,  by  us  and  by  another,  and  by  both  entirely  :  and  since 
punishment  is  the  compensation  or  the  expiation  of  sin,  not 
the  aggravation  of  the  divine  anger ;  it  were  very  strange,  if 
God,  by  punishing  us,  should  more  provoke  himself,  and,  in- 
stead of  satisfying  his  justice  or  curing  the  man,  make  his 
own  anger.infinite,  and  the  patient  much  the  worse  \  Indeed, 
it  may  happen  that  one  sin  may  cause  or  procure  another, 
not  by  the  efficiency  of  God,  or  any  direct  action  of  his :  but, 
1.  By  withdrawing  those  assistances,  which  would  have  re- 
strained a  sinful  progression.  2.  By  suffering  him  to  fall  into 
evil  temptation,  which  is  too  hard  for  him,  consisting  in  his 
present  voluntary  indisposition.  3.  By  the  nature  of  Bin  itself^ 
which  may  either  (I.)  effect  a  sin  by  accident ;  as  a  great  anger 
may,  by  the  withdrawing  God's  restraining  giace^  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  to  an  act  of  murder ;  or  (2.)  it  may  dispose  to 
others  of  like  nature,  as  one  degree  of  lust  brings  in  another; 
or  (3.)  it  may  minister  matter  of  fuel  to  another  sin,  as  intem- 
perance to  uncleanness ;  or  (4.)  one  sin  may  be  the  end  of 
another,  as  coVetousness  maybe  the  servant  of  luxury.  In  all 
these  ways,  one  sin  may  be  effected  by  another  ;  Irat  in  aO 
these,  God  is  only  conniving,  or  at  most,  takes  off  some  of 
those  helps,  which  the  man  hath  forfeited,  and  God  was  not 
obliged  to  continue.  Thus  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,ev(m 
by  way  of  object  and  occasion ;  God  hardened  him,  by 
shewing  him  a  mercy,  by  taking  off  his  fears  when  he  remov- 
<id  the  judgment;  and  God  ministered  to  him  some  hope, 
that  it  be  so  still.  But  God  does  not  inflict  the  sin :  the 
mail's  own  impious  hands  do  that,  not  because  he  cannot 

■  Vide  chf*  6.  b.  4t. 
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help  it,  but  because  he  chooses'  and  delights  in  it.  Now  if 
God,  injustice  to  us,  will  not  punish  one  sin  directly  by  an- 
other :  let  not  us,  in  our  penitential  inflictions,  commit  a  sin 
in  indignation  against  our  sin  ;  for  that  is  just  as  if  a  man, 
out  of  impatience  of  pain  in  his  side,  should  dash  his  head 
against  a  wall. 

113.  III.  But  if  God  pleases  to  inflict  a  punishment,  let 
us  be  careful  to  exchange  it  into  a  penance,  by  kissing  the 
rod«  and  entertaining  the  issues  of  the  divine  justice  by 
approbation  of  God's  proceeding,  and  confession  of  our 
demerit  and  justification  of  God.  It  was  a  pretty  acci- 
dent and  mixture  of  providence  and  penance,  that  hap* 
pened  to  the  three  accusers  of  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jeru« 
salem  ^ ;  they  accused  him  falsely  of  some  horrid  crimes,  but 
in  verification  of  their  indictment,  bound  themselves  by  a 
curse:  the  first,  that  if  hid  accusation  were  false,  he  might 
be  burned  to  death :  the  second,  that  he  might  die  of  the 
'king's  evil :  the  third,  that  he  might  be  blind.  God  in  his 
anger  found  out  the  two  first,  and  their  curse  happened  to 
them  that  delighted  in  cursing  and  lies.  The  first  was  burnt 
alive  in  his  own  house :  and  the  second  perished  by  the  loath- 
some disease :  which  when  the  third  espied,  and  found  God's 
anger  do  hasty  and  So  heavy,  so  pressing  and  so  certain,  he 
ran  out  to  meet  the  rod  of  God  ;  and  repented  of  his  sin  so 
deeply,  and  wept  so  bitterly,  so  continually,  that  he  became 
blind  with  weeping :  and  the  anger  of  God  became  an  in- 
stance of  repentance;  the  judgifient  was  sanctified,  and  so 
passed  into  mercy  and  a  pardon :  he  did  indeed  meet  with  his 
curse,  but  by  the  arts  of  repentance  the  curse  became  a  bless- 
ing* And  so  it  may  be  to  us :  **  Prsveniamus  faciem  ejus, 
in  confessione  :"  ''  Let  us  prevent  his  anger  by  sentencing 
ourselves :"  or  if  we  do  not,  let  us  follow  the  sad  accents 
of  the  angry  voice  of  God,  and  imitate  his  justice,  by  *con- 
demntng  that  which  God  condemns,  and  sufiering  willingly 
what  he  imfposes ;  and  turning  his  judgments  into  voluntary 
executions,  by  applying  the  suffering  to  our  sins,  and  pray- 
ing it  may  be  sanctified.  For  since  God  smites  us  that  we 
may  repent,-^-'if  we  repent  then,  we  serve  the  end  of  the  di- 
vine judgment:  and  when  we  perceive  Grod  smites  our  sin,  if 
we  submit  to  it,  and  are  pleased  that  our  sin  is  smitten,  we 

*  Eniieb.  Itb.  6.  c.  7. 
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are  enemiefi  to  it*  after  the  example  of  God ;  and  that  is  a 
good  act  of  repentance. 

114.  IV.  For  the  quality  or  kind  of  penances,  this  is  the 
best  measure ;  those  are  the  best,  which  serve  most  ends ;  not 
those  which  most  vex  us,  but  such  which  will  most  please 
God.  If  they  be  only  actions  punitive  and  vindictive,  they 
do  indeed  punish  the  man,  apd  help,  so  far  as  they  can, to  de- 
stroy the  sin ;  but  of  these  alone,  St.  Paul  said  well, '  Bodily 
exercise  profiteth  but  little ;'  but  of  the  latter  sort,  he  added, 
'  but  godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come  :'  and  this 
indeed  is  our  exactest  measure.  Fastings  alone,  lyings  upon 
the  ground,  disciplines  and  direct  chastisements  of  the  body, 
which  have  nothing  in  them  but  toleration  and  revenge,  are 
of  some  use ;  they  vex  the  body,  and  crucify  the  sinner,  but 
the  sin  lives  for  all  them :  but  if  we  add  prayer,  or  any  ac- 
tion symbolical,  as  meditation,  reading,  solitariness,  silence, 
there  is  much  more  done  towards  the  extinction  of  the  sin. 
But  he  that  adds  alms,  or  something  that  not  only  is  an  act 
contrary  to  a  former  state  of  sin,  but  such  which  is  apt  to  de- 
precate the  iault,  to  obey  God,  and  to  do  good  to  men, '  he 
hath  chosen  the  better  part,  which  will  not  easily  be  taken 
from  him.'  Fasting,  prayer,  and  alms  together,  are  the  best 
penances  or  acts  of  exterior  repentance  in  the  world.  If  they 
be  single,  fasting  is  of  the  least  force ;  and  alms,  done  in 
obedience  and  the  love  of  God,  is  the  best. 

115.  V.  For  the  quantity  of  penances,  the  old  rule  is  the 
best  that  I  know,  but  that  it  is  too  general  and  indefinite. 
It  is  St.  Cyprian's  :  "  Quj^m  magna  deliquimus,  tam  grandi- 
ter  defleamus :"  "  If  our  sins  were  great,  so  must  our  sorrow 
or  penances  be." — As  one  is,  so  must  be  the  other.  For  sor- 
row and  penances  I  reckon  as  the  same  thing  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  save  oply,  that,  in  some  instances  of  corporal  inflictions, 
the  sin  is  opposed  in  its  proper  matter;  as  intemperance  is, 
by  fasting ;  effeminacy,  by  suffering  hardships ;  whereas  sor- 
row opposes  it  only  in  general ;  and,  in  some  other  instances 
of  penances,  there  is  a  duty  distinctly  and  directly  served, 
as  in  prayer  and  alms.  But  although  this  rule  be  ind^uiite 
and  unlimited,  we  find  it  made  more  minute  by  Hugo  de  St. 
Victore.  *'  Si  in  correctione  minor  est  afflictio  quam  in 
culpft  fuit delectatio, nonest dignus pcenitentiae tus fructus :" 
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"Oar  sorroiv,  either  in  the  direct  passion,  or  in  its  volantary 
expressions,  distinctly  or  conjunctly,  must  at  least  equal  th^ 
pleasure  we  took  in  the  committing  of  a  sin."  And  this  rule 
is  indeed  very  good,  if  we  use  it  with  these  cautions.  First : 
that  this  be  understood  principally  in  our  repentances  for 
single  sins ;  for  in  these  only  the  rule  can  be  properly  and 
without  scruple  applied,  where  the  measures  can  be  best  ob- 
serred.  For  in  habitual  and  long  courses  of  sin,  there  is  no 
other  measures  but  to  do  very  much,  and  very  long,  and  until 
we  die,  and  never  think  ourselves  safe,  but  while  we  are  doing 
our  repentances.  Secondly :  that  this  measure  be  not  thought 
equal  commutation  for  the  sin,  but  be  only  used  as  an  act 
of  deprecation  and  repentance,  of  the  hatred  of  sin,  and  op- 
position to  it ;  for  he  that  sets  a  value  upon  his  punitive  ac- 
tions of  repentance,  and  rests  in  them,  will  be  hasty  in  finish- 
ing the  repentance,  and  leaving  it  off,  even  while  the  sin  is 
alive :  for  in  these  cases  it  is  to  be  regarded,  that  penances, 
or  the  punitive  actions  of  repentance,  are  not  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  punishment  immediately,  but  for  the  guilt.  That 
is,  there  are  no  remains  of  punishment,  after  the  whole  guilt 
is  taken  off:  but  the  guilt  itself  goes  away  by  parts,  and  these 
external  actions  of  repentance  have  the  same  effect,  in  their 
proportion,  which  is  wrought  by  the  internal.  Therefore,  as 
no  man  can  say,  that  he  hath  sufficiently  repented  of  his  sins* 
by  an  inward  sorrow  and  hatred ;  so  neither  can  he  be  se- 
cure,  that  he  hath  made  compensation  by  the  suffering  pe- 
nances; for  if  one  sin  deserves  an  eternal  hell,  it  is  well,  if, 
upon  the  account  of  any  actions  and  any  sufferings,  we  be  at 
last  accepted  and  acquitted. 

116.  VI.  In  the  performing  the  punitive  parts  of  exter- 
nal repentance,  it  is  prudent,  that  we  rather  extend  them 
than  intend  them :  that  is,  let  us  rather  do  many  single  acts 
of  several  instances,  than  dwell  upon  one  with  such  inten- 
sion of  spirit  as  may  be  apt  to  produce  any  violent  effects' 
upon  the  body  or  the  spirits  In  all  these  cases,  prudence 
and  proportion  to  the  end  are  our  best  measures.  For  these 
outward  significations  of  repentance,  are  not,  in  any  kind  or 
instance,  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  repentance ;  bat 
apt  and  excellent  expressions  and  significations,  exercises 
and  ministries,  of  repentance.  Prayer  and  alms  are  of  them* 
selves  distinct  duties,  and  therefore  come  not  in  their  whole 
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nature  to  this  reckoning :  but  the  precise  acts  of  corporal 
punishment  are  here  intended.  And  that  these  were  not  ne- 
cessary parts  of  repentance,  the  primitive  church  believed^ 
and  declared,  by  absolving  dying  persons*  though  they  did 
not  survive  the  beginnings  of  their  public  repentance*  But 
that  she  enjoined  them  to  suffer  such  severities  in  case  they 
did  iipcover,  she  declared  that  these  were  useful,  and  proper 
exercises  and  ministries  of  the  grace  itself.  And,  although 
ipward  repentance  did  expiate  all  sins,  even  in  the  Mosaical 
covenant ,  yet  they  bad  also  a  time  and  manner  of  its  bo* 
lemnity,  their  day  of  expiation ;  and  so  must  we  have  many. 
But  if  any  man  will  refuse  this  way  of  repentance,  I  shall 
only  say  to  him  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  them,  who  rejected 
the  ecctesiastical  customs  and  usages :  '*  We  have  no  such 
custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God."*  But  let  him  be  sure» 
that  he  perform  his  internal  repentance  with  the  more  exact- 
ness ;  aa  he  had  need  look  to  his  own  strengths,  that  re- 
fuaea  the  assistance  of  auxiliaries.  But  it  is  not  good  to  be 
too  ftice  stnd  inquisitivei  when  the  whole  article  is  matter  of 
practice*  For  what  doth  God  demand  of  us  but  inward  sin- 
cerity of  a  returning,  penitent,  obedient  heart,  and  that  this 
be  ex^cised  and  ministered  unto  by  fit  and  convenient 
offices  to  thflit  purpose  t  This  is  all,  and  from  this  we  are  to 
make  no  abatements. 

The  Prayer. 

0  ETEBNAL  God,  gracious  and  merciful,  the  fountain  of 
pardon  and  holiness,  hear  the  cries,  and  regard  the  supplica- 
tions, of  thy  servant.    I  have  gone  astray  all  my  days,  and 

1  will  for  ever  pray  unto  thee,  and  ery  mightily  for  pardon.. 
Woik  in  thy  servant  such  a  sorrow,  that  may  be  deadly  unto 
the  whole  body  of  sin»  but  the  parent  of  an  excellent  repent- 
ance. O  suffer  me  not  any  more  to  do  an  act  of  shame  ;  nor 
to  undergo  the  shame  and  confusion  of /ace,  which  are  the 
portion  of  the  impaiitent  and  persevering  sinners,  at  the  day 
of  sad  accounts.  I  humbly  confess  my  sins  to  thee,  do  thou 
hide  them  from  all  the  world ;  and  while  I  mourn  for  thess^ 
let  the  angels  rejoice ;  and  while  I  am  killing  them  by  the 
aida  of  thy  Spirit^  let  me  be  written  in  the  book  of  life,^  and 
my  sins  be  blotted  out  of  the  black  registens  of  death,  that^ 
my  sins  being  covered  and  cured,  dead  and  buried  in  the 
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grtv€  of  lesns,  1  niaj  lure  tp  tkee  my  Ood  a  lifinof  righe. 
eoii8iic8B»  anti  grour  in  it^dll  i,sh«Ucaivhre  tttV  ^jfele'crf 
glory.  ■;•.-.'        •-:    :  V  ^- 

•  •  • 

I  have  often  begun  to  return  to  Am ;  but  1  tutned  akort 
again,  and  looked  back  upon  Sodom,  and  loved  to  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  horrible  regions.  Now,  O  my  God, 
hear ;  now  let  me  finish  the  work 'of  a  holy  repentance.  Let 
thy  grace  be  present  with  me,  that  this  day  I  may  repent  ac- 
ceptably, and  to-morrow,  and  all  my  days ;  not  weeping 
over  my  returning  sins,  nor  deploring  new  instances;  but 
weeping  bitterly  for  the  old ;  loathing  them  infinitely,  de- 
nouncing war  against  them  hastily,  prosecuting  that  war  vi- 
gorously ;  resisting  them  every  hour,  crucifying  them  every 
day,  praying  perpetually,  watching  assiduously,  consulting 
spiritual  guides  and  helps  frequently,  obeying  humbly,  and 
crying  mightily,  I  may  do  every  thing,  by  which  I  can  please 
thee ;  that  I  may  be  rescued  from  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  the  sad  portions  of  eternity,  which  I  have  deserved. 

III. 

O  give  unto  thy  servant  intentions  so  real,  a  resolution 
so  strong,  a  repentance  so  holy,  a  sorrow  so  deep,  a  hope  so 
pure,  a  charity  so  sublime,  that  no  temptation  or  time,  no 
health  or  sickness,  no  accident  or  interest,  may  be  able,  in 
any  circumstance  of  things  or  persons,  to  tempt  me  from 
thee  and  prevail.  Work  in  me  a  holy  and  an  irreprovable 
faith,  whereby  I  may  overcome  the  world,  and  crucify  the 
flesh,  and  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil ;  and  let  this 
faith  produce  charity,  and  my  sorrow  cause  amendment,  and 
my  fear  produce  caution,  and  that  caution  beget  a  holy 
hope:  let  my  repentance  be  perfect  and  acceptable,  and 
my  affliction  bring  forth  joy,  and  the  pleasant  fruit  of  right- 
eousness. Let  my  hatred  of  sin  pass  into  the  love  of  Ood, 
and  this  love  be  obedience,  and  this  obedience  be  universal, 
and  that  universality  be  lasting  and  perpetual ;  that  I  may 
rejoice  in  my  recovery,  and  may  live  in  health,  and  proceed 
in  holiness,  and  abide  in  thy  favour,  and  die  with  a  blessing, 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  may  rest  in  the  arms  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  and,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  may  have  my  por- 
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tion  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  and  may  enter  into  the 
joy  of  my  Lord,  to  reap  from  the  mercies  of  Ood  in  die  hai^ 
vest  of  a  blessed  eternity »  what  is  here  sown  in  tears  and 
penitential  sorrow,  being  pardoned  and  accepted*  and  sared 
by  the  mercies  of  Ood  in  onr  Lord  and  Sarioor  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.    Amen.    Amen. 

Jmnffm  tm  Off  I^mSv  »d  rS  *Aj»m. 


DEUS  JUSTIFICATUS; 


OB, 


A    VINDICATION 


Of  THB 


GLORY  OF  THE   DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES, 

IN   TUB  QUltTIOir  OF 

ORIGINAL  SIN: 

AOAIKIT 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  WAY  OF  UNDERSTANDING  IT. 

IN  A  LETTEE  TO  A  PEE80N  OF  QUAUT7. 


SeH  neqoe  Um  facOU  m  nlU  est,  qain  ea  primnni 
Difidlis  magis  ad  oredandan  oonstet  -^— 


LucRBT.  II.  1027.  Biohitadt,  p.  89. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


AND  REUGI0U8  LADY, 


THE   LADY    CHRISTIAN, 


COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF 


DEVONSHIRE. 


MADAM, 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  infinite  disputes,  which 
have  troubled  the  public  meetings  of  Christendom 
concerning  original  sin,  and  how  impatient  and  vexed 
some  men  lately  have  been,  when  I  offered  to  them 
my  endeavours  and  conjectures  concerning  that  ques- 
tion, with  purposes  vfery  differing  from  what  were 
seen  in  the  face  of  other  men^s  designs,  and  had 
handled  it  so,  that  God  might  be  glorified  in  the  arti- 
cle, and  men  might  be  instructed  and  edified  in  order 
to  good  life ;  I  could  not  but  think  that  wise  heathen 
said  ralrely  well  in  his  little  adagy,  relating  to  the 
present  subject ;  Etc  irapaSb^av  ifvfiiv.  *  Mankind  was 
bam  to  be  a  riddle,*  and  our  nativity  is  in  the  dark ; 
for  men  have  taken  the  liberty  to  think  what  they 
please,  and  to  Bay  WHat  they'fliliik  •  audf  they  affirm 
many  things,  and  can  prove  but  few  things;  and 
take  the  sayings  of  men  for  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
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bold  affirmatives  for  convincing  ailments ;  and  St. 
Paul's  text  must  be  understood  by  St.  Austin  s  com- 
mentary, and  St.  Austin  shall  be  heard  in  all,  because 
he  spake  against  such  men  who  in  some  things  were 
not  to  be  heard ;  and  after  all,  because  his  doctrine 
was  taken  for  granted  by  ignorant  ages,  and  being 
received  so  long,  was  incorporated  into  the  resolved 
doctrine  of  the  church,  with  so  great  a  firmness ;  it 
became  almost  a  shame  to  examine  what  the  world 
believed  so  unsuspectingly ;  and  he  that  shall  first 
attempt  it,  must  resolve  to  give  up  a  great  portion 
of  his  reputation  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  ignorant 
and  by  the  zealous,  by  some  of  the  learned,  and  by 
all  the  envious ;  and  they  who  love  to  teach  in  quiet,' 
being  at  rest  in  their  chairs  and  pulpits,  will  be  fro- 
ward  when  they  are  awakened ;  and  rather  than  they 
will  be  suspected  to  have  taught  amiss,  will  justify 
an  error  by  the  reproaching  of  him  that  tells  them 
truth,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  new. 

If  any  man  difiers  from  me  in  opinion,  I  am  not 
troubled  at  it,  but  tell  him  that  truth  is  in  the  under- 
standing, and  charity  is  in  the  will,  and  is  or  ought 
to  be  there,  before  either  his  or  my  opinion  in  these 
controversies  can  enter,  and  therefore  that  we  ought 
to  love  alike,  though  we  do  not  understand  alike ; 
but  when  I  find  that  men  are  angry  at  my  ingenuity 
and  openness  of  discourse,  and  endeavour  to  hinder 
the  event  of  my  labours  in  the  ministry  of  souls,  and 
are  impatient  of  contradiction  or  variety  of  explica- 
tion, and  understanding  of  questions,  I  think  myself 
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concerned  to  defend  the  truth  which  I  have  pub-^ 
lish^  to  acquit  it  from  the  suspicion  of  evil  append- 
ages, to  demonstrate  not  only  the  truth  but  the 
piety  of  it,  and  the  necessity,  and  those  great  advan- 
tages which  by  this  doctrine  so  understood  may  be 
reaped,  if  men  will  be  quiet  and  patient,  void  of 
prejudice,  and  not  void  of  charity. 

This,  Madam,  is  reason  sufficient  why  I  offer  so 
many  justifications  of  my  doctrine,  before  any  man 
appears  in  public  against  it;  but  because  there  are 
many  who  do  enter  into  the  houses  of  the  rich  and 
the  honourable,  and  whisper  secret  oppositions  and 
accusations  rather  than  arguments  against  my  doc- 
trine ;  the  good  women  that  are  zealous  fox  religion; 
and  make  up  in  the  passions  of  one  faculty  what  is 
not  so  visible  in  the  actions  and  operations  of  an- 
other, are  sure  to  be  affrighted  before  they  be  in- 
structed, and  men  enter  caveats  in  that  court  before 
they  try  the  cause :  but  that  is  not  all ;  for  I  have 
found,  that  some  men,  to  whom  I  gave  and  designed 
my  labours,  and  for  whose  sake  I  was  willing  to  suf- 
fer, the  persecution  of  a  suspected  truth,  have  been 
so  unjust  to  me,  and  so  unserviceable  to  yourself. 
Madam,  and  to  some  other  excellent  and  rare  per- 
sonages, as  to  tell  stories,  and  give  names  to  my  pro- 
position, and  by  secret  murmurs  hinder  you  from 
receiving  that  good  which  your  wisdom  and  your 
piety  would  have  discerned  there,  if  they  had  not 
affrighted  you  with  telling,  that  a  snake  lay  under 
the  plantain,  and  that  this  doctrine,  which  is  as  whole- 
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some  as  the  fruits  of  Paradise,  was  enwrapped  with 
the  infoklings  of  a  serpent,  subtile  and  fallacious. 

Madam,  1  know  the  arts  of  these  men ;  and  they 
often  put  me  in  mind  of  what  was  told  me  by  Mr. 
Sackvilie,  the  late  Earl  of  Dorset's  uncle ;  that  the 
canning  sects  of  the  world  (he  named  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Presbyterians)  did  more  prevail  by  whispering 
to  ladies,  than  all  the  church  of  England  and  the 
more  sober  Protestants  could  do  by  fine  force  and 
strength  of  argument.  For  they,  by  prejudice  or 
fears,  terrible  things  and  xealous  nothings,  confident 
sayings  and  little  stories,  governing  the  ladies'  con- 
sciences, who  can  persuade  their  lords,  their  lords 
will  convert  thdr  tenants,  and  so  the  world  is  all 
their  own.  I  should  wish  them  all  good  of  their 
profits  and  purchases,  if  the  case  were  otherwise  than 
it  is :  but  because  they  are  questions  of  souls,  of  their 
interest  and  advantages;  i  cannot  wish  they  may 
prevail  with  the  more  religious  and  zealous  person- 
ages :  and  therefore.  Madam,  I  have  taken  the  bold- 
ness to  write  this  tedious  letter  to  you,  that  I  may 
give  you  a  right  understanding  and  an  easy  explica- 
tion of  this  great  question;  as  conceiving  myself  the 
more  bound  to  do  it  to  your  satisfaction,  not  only 
because  you  are  zealous  for  the  religion  of  this  church, 
and  are  a  person  as  well  of  reason  as  of  religion,  but 
also  because  you  have  passed  divers  obligations 
upon  me,  for  which  all  my  services  are  too  little  a 
return. 


VINDICATION 

or  THE 

GLORY    OF   THE   DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES, 

IN  THE  QUESTION  OF 

ORIGINAL   SIN. 


1.  In  order  to  which,  I  will  plainly  describe  the  great  lines 
of  diiFerence  and  danger,  which  are  in  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes about  this  question. 

2.  I  will  prove  the  truth  and  necessity  of  my  own,  toge^ 
tfaer  with  the  nsefulness  and  reasonableness  of  it* 

•.d«  I  will  answer  those  little  murmurs,  by  which  (so  far 
as  I  can  yet  learn)  these  men  seek  to  invade  the  understand* 
ings  of  those,  who  have  not  leisure  or  will  to  examine  the 
thing  itself,  in  my  own  words  and  arguments. 

4.  And  if  any  thing  else  falls  in  by  and  by,  in  which  I 
can  give  satisfaction  to  a  person  of  your  great  worthiness,  I 
will  notomit  it,  as  being  desirous  to  have  this  doctrine  stand 
as  fair  in  your  eyes,  as  it  is  in  all  its  own  colours  and  pro- 
portions. 

Bat  first,  Madam,  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  original  sin  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  and  confessed  on  all  hands  almost.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  to  be,  which  I  feel,  and  groan 
under,,  and  by  which  all  the  world  is  miserable. 

Adam  turned  his  back  upon  thesun,  and  dwelt  in  the  dark 
and  the  shadow  ;  he  sinned,  and  fell  into  God's  displeasure, 
and  was  made  naked  of  all  his  supernatural  endowments,  and 
was  a^amed,  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  deprived  of  the 
means  of  long  life,  and  of  the  sacrament  and  instrument  of 
hnmortality,  I  mean  the  tree  of  life ;  he  tlien  fell  under  the 
evils  of  a  sickly  body,  and  a  passionate,  ignorant,  uninstruct- 
ed  soul ;  his  sin  made  him  sickly,  bis  sickness  n^^de  him 
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peevish,  his  siu  lefl  him  ignorant,  hh  ignorance  made  him 
foolish  and  unreasonable :  his  sin  lefl  him  to  his  nature;  and 
by  bis  nature,  whoever  was  to  be  bom  at  all,  was  to  be  bom 
a  child,  and  to  do  before  he  could  understandi  and  be  bred 
under  laws,  to  which  he  was  always  bound,  but  which  could 
not  always  be  exacted;  and  he  was  to  choose,  when  he  could ^ 
not  reason, — and  had  passions  most  strong,  when  he  had  his 
understanding  most  weak, — and  was  to  ride  a  wild  horse  with- 
out a  bridle, — and  the  more  need  he  had  of  a  cnrb,  the  leas 
btrength  he  had  to  use  it ;  and  this  being  the  case  of  all  the 
world,  what  was  every  man's  eril,  became  all  men's  greater 
evil ;  and  though  alone  it  was  very  bad,  yet  when  they  came 
together,  it  was  made  much  worse ;  like  ships  in  a  storm, 
every  one  alone  hath  enough  to  do  to  outride  it ;  but  when 
they  meet,  besides  the  evils  of  the  storm,  they  find  the  into- 
lerable calamity  of  their  mutual  concussion,  and  every  ship 
that  is  ready  to  be  oppressed  with  the  tempest,  is  a  worse 
tempest  to  every  vessel,  against  which  it  is  violently  dashed. 
So  it  is  in  mankind,  every  man  hath  evil  enough  of  his  own ; 
and  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  live  soberly,  temperately,  and  reli« 
giously ;  but  when  he  hath  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  friends  and  enemies,  buyers  and  sellers,  lawyers  and 
physicians,  a  family  and  a  neighbourhood,  a  king  over  him, 
or  tenants  under  him,  a  bishop  to  rule  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment spiritual,  and  a  people  to  be  ruled  by  him  in  the  affairs 
of  their  souls;  then  it  is  that  every  man  dashes  against  ano* 
ther,  and  one  relation  requires  what  another  denies ;  and  when 
one  speaks,  another  will  contradict  him ;  and  that  which  is 
well  spoken,  is  sometimes  innocently  mistaken,  and  that  upon 
a  good  cause  produces  an  evil  effect ;  and  by  these,  and  ten 
thousand  other  concurrent  causes,  man  is  made  more  than 
most  miserable. 

But  the  main  thing  is  this;  when  God  was  angry  with  Adam, 
the  man  fell  from  the  state  of  grace  ;  for  God  withdrew  his 
grace,  and  we  returned  to  the  state  of  mere  nature,  of  our 
prime  creation.  And  although  I  am  not  of  PetrusDiaconus's 
mi  od,  who  said, '  that  when  we  all  fell  in  Adam,  we  fell  into  the 
dirt,  and  not  only  so,  but  we  fell  also  upon  a  heap  of  stones'; 
so  that  we  not  only  were  made  naked,  but  defiled  also,  and 
broken  all  in  pieces ;'  yet  this  I  believe  to  be  certain, — ^that 
we,  by  his  fall,  received  evil  enough  to  undo  us,  and  ruin  ut 
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all ;  but  yet  the  evil  did  so  descend  upon  us.  that  we-were 
left  in  powers  and  capacities  to  serve  and  glorify  God :  God's 
service  was  made  much  harder,  but  not  impossible ;  mankind 
were  made  miserable,  but  not  desperate :  we  contracted  an 
actoal  mortality,  but  we  were  redeemable  from  the  power  of 
'death ;  sin  was  easy  and  ready  at  the  door,  but  it  was  resist- 
ible ;  our  will  was  abused,  but  yet  not  destroyed ;  our  un- 
derstanding was  cozened,  but  yet  still  capable  of  the  best  in- 
structions ;  and  though  the  devil  had  wounded  us,  yet  God 
^ent  his  Son,  who,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  poured  oil  and 
wine  into  our  wounds, — and. we  were  cured  before  we  felt  the 
hurt,  that,  might  have  ruined  us  upon  that  occasion.  It  is 
sad  enough,  but  not  altogether  so  intolerable,  and  decretory, 
as  some  would  make  it,  which  the  Sibylline  oracle  describes 
to  be  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin. 

T<v  dimiTai;,  yfSinf  r$  Xa0tn  iymieS  rt  mumv  -n. 

Mm  wm  the  work  of  God,  fran'd  bj  his  hands. 
Him  did  the  terpoot  ohoat.  that  to  death's  bauds 
He  was  subjected  for  his  sio :  for  this  was  all, 
He  tasted  good  and  e?ll  by  bis  fall. 

But  to  this  we  may  superadd  that,  which  Plutarch  found 
to  be  experimentally  true,  "  Mirum,  quod  pedes  moverunt  ad 
uaum  rationis,-*nullo  autem  frceno  passiones :"  *'  The  foot 
moves  at  the  command  of  the  will  and  by  the  empire  of  rea- 
son, but  the  passions  are  stiff  even  then  when  the  knee  bends, 
and  no  bridle  can  make  the  passions  regular  and  temperate." 
An4  indeed.  Madam,  this  is,  in  a  manner,  the  sum  total  of 
the  evil  of  our  abused  and  corrupted  nature  ;  our  soul  is  in 
the  body  as  in  a  prison ;  it  is  there  *  tanquam  in  alien&  domo,' 
'  it.is  a  sojourner,'  and  lives  by  the  body's  measures,  and 
loves^andlmtesby  the  body's  interests  and  inclinations ;  that 
which  is  pleasing  and  nourishing  to  the  body,  the  soul 
chooses  and  delights  in  :  that  which  is  vexatious  and  trou- 
bksome,  it  abhors,  and  hath  motions  accordingly ;  for  pas* 
sions  are  nothing  else  but  acts  of  the  will,  carried  to  or  from 
material  objects,  and  effects  and  impresses  upon  the  man, 
made  by  such  acts  ;  consequent  motions  and  productions 
from  the  will. .  tt  is  a  useless  and  a  groundless  proposition 
in  philosophy,  to  make  the  passions  to  be  the  emanations  of 
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distinct  faculties,  and  seated  in  a  diffiering  region ;  for  as  the 
reasonable  soul  is  both  seaaitive  andTegelattvc,  so  is  the  will 
elective  and  passionate,  the  region  both  of  choice  and  pas- 
sions, that  is»  when  the  object  is  iounaterial,  or  the  asotivea 
such,  the  act  of  the  will  ia  so  merely  intellectwd,  diat  it  ia 
then  spiritual^  and  the  aicts  are  proper  and  aymbcditealy  and 
the  act  of  it  we  caU  election  or  volition ;  bat  if  the  otiject  is 
material  or  ooq[>oral,  the  acts  of  the  will  are  passion,  that  is, 
adhesion  and  aversation,  and  these  it  receives  by  the  needs 
and  inclinations  of  the  body;  an  object  can  diversify  an  act, 
but  never  dist-ngaiah  faculties :   and  if  we  make  il  one  fe- 
culty  that  chooses  a  reasonable  object,  and  another  that 
chooses  the  sensual ;  we  may  as  well  assign  a  third  faculty 
for  the  supernatural  and  religious ;  and  when  to  choose  a 
sensual  object  is  always  either  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
and  every  adherence  to  pleasure,  and  mortification  or  refus- 
ing of  it,  is  subject  to  a  command  and  the  matter  of  duty, 
it  will  follow,  that  even  the  passions  also  are  the  issues  of  the 
will :  by  '  passions'  meaning  the  actions  of  prosecution  or 
refusal  of  sensitive  objects,  the  acts  of  the  concupiscible  and 
irascible  appetite,  not  the  impresses  made  by  these  upon  the 
body,  as  trembling,  redness,  paleness,  heaviness,  and  the 
like  :  and  therefore  to  say,  the  passions  rule  the  will,  is  an 
improper  saying  ;  but  it  hath  no  truth  in  its  meaning  but 
this ;  that  the  will  is  more  passionate  than  wise ;  it  is  aoore 
ddighted  with  bodily  pleasures  than  spiritual :  but  as  the 
understanding  considers  both,  and  the  disputation   about 
them  is  in  that  faculty  alone ;  ao  the  choice  oif  both  is  in  the 
will  alone :  now  because  anany  of  the  body's  needs  ase  nata- 
rally  necessary,  and  the  rest  are  made  so  hy  being  thooght 
needs,  and  by  being  so  naturally  pleasant,  and  that  this  is 
the  body's  day,  and  it  rules  here  in  its  own  place  and  time,*- 
therefore  it  is  that  the  will  is  so  great  a  scene  of  passioa,  and 
we  so  great  servants  of  our  bodies. 

This  was  the  great  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  which  became 
therefore  to  us  a  punishment,  because  of  the  appendant  in- 
firmity, that  went  along  with  it ;  for  Adam  being  spoiled  of 
ajl>  the  rectitudes  and  supernatural  he^rfats  of  grace,  and 
thrust  back  to  the  form  of  nature,  and  left  to  deriss  gmce  to 
lumself  by  a  new  economy,  or  to  be  without  it ;  and  his  pos* 
terity  left  just  so  as  he  was  left  himself; — he  was  permitted 
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to  the  power  of  his  enemy  that  betrayed  hiniy  and  put  under 
the  power  of  his  body,  whose  fippetites  would  govern  him ; 
and  when  they  would  grow  irregalar,  could  not  be  maatered 
by  any  thing  that  was  about  himj  or  bom  with  him ;  so  that 
bis  case  was  miseFabie  aad  nakedi*  and  his  state  of  things  was 
imperfect,  and  would  be  disordered* 

But  now»  Madam,  things^  being  thus  bad,  are  made  wome. 
by  the  superinduced  doctrines  of  men^  which  when  I  hsive 
represented  to  your  Ladyship^  and  told  upon  what  accounts 
I  ha^e  reprored  tbem»  you  will  find  that  I  have  reason* . 

There  are  one  sort  of  Calv4n's  acholara^  whom  we  for  dis- 
tinction's sfdcecall  Supralapsarians*  who  are  so  fiereein  their 
seatenoes  of  predestinatton  and  reprohaiion*  that  they  say 
Qod  looked  upon  mankind*  only  as  bis  creation  and  his 
slaves,  over  whom  he  having  8^>sokite  power,  was  very  gra- 
cious, that  he  was  pleased  to  take  some  few,  and  save  them 
abaohitdy ;  and  to  the  other  greater  part  he  did  no  wiH>ng, 
though  he  was  {leased  to  damn  them  eternally,  only  because  , 
he  pleased ;  for  they  were  his.own ;  and  *  Qui  jure  suo  utitur, 
nenini  facit  injuriam,*  says  the  law  of  reason ;  '  Eveiy  one 
may  do  what  he  please  with  his  owa/  But  this  bloody  and 
horiible  opinion  is  held  but  by  a  few ;  as  tending  directly  ta 
the  dishcmour  of  God,  charging  on  him  alone,  that  he  is  the 
cause  of  men's  sins  on  earth,  and  of  bmu's  eternal  tormeals 
m  hell ;  it  makes  Qod  to  be  powerful,  but  his  power  not  tQ> 
be  good  ;  it  makes  him  more  cruel  to  men,  than  good  men 
can  be  to  dogs  and  sheep;  it  makes  him  give  the  final  sen- 
tenoe  of  hell  without  any  pretence  or  .colour  of  justice;  it 
represents  hha  to  be  that  which  all  the  world  must  naturaliy 
fear,  and  naturally  hate,  as  being  a  God  delighting  in  the 
death  of  innocent^;  for  so  they  are,  when  he  resolves  to 
damn  them :  and  then  most  tyrannically  cruel,  and  unrea- 
sonable ;  lor  it  says,  that  to  mske  a  postnate  pretence  of  jus- 
tice, it  decrees  that  men  inevitably  shall  sin,  that  they  may 
iiieritably •  but  justly,  be  damned ;  like  the  Roman  lictors, 
who  because  they  could  not  put  to  death  Sejanus's  daughters 
as  being  vJdrgins,  deflowered  them  after  sentence,  that,  by  that 
barbarity,  they  might  be  capable  of  the  utmost  cruelty ;  it 
makes  God  to  be  all  that  for  which  any  other  thing  or  person 
is  or  can  be  hated ;  for  it  makes  him  neither  to  be  good,  nor 
just,  nor  reasonable ;  but  a  mighty  enemy  to  the  biggest  part 
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of  mankind ;  it  makes  him  to  hate  what  himself  hath  made, 
and  to  punish  that  in  another^  which,  in  himself,  he  decreed 
shoald  not  be  avoided  :  it  charge^  the  wisdom  of  God  with 
folly,  as  haying  no  means  to  glorify  his  justice,  but  by  doing 
unjustly,  by  bringing  in  that  which  himself  hates,  that  he 
might  do  what  himself  loves :  doing  as  Tiberius  did  to  Bru- 
tus and  Nero  the  sons  of  Germanicus :  **  vari&fraude  induzit 
ut  et  concitarerilur  ad  convicia,  et  concitati  proderentur ;" 
'provoking  them  to  rail,  that  he  might  punish  their  reproach- 
ingsi*/    This  opinion  reproaches  the  words  of  the  Spirit  of 
Scripture ;  it  charges  God  with  hypocrisy  and  want  of 
mercy,  making  him  a  father  of  cruelties,  not  of  mercy ;  and 
is  a  perfect  ov^throw  of  all  religion,  and  all  laws,  and  all 
government ;  it  destroys  the  very  being  and  nature  of  all 
election,  thrusting  a  man  down  to  the  lowest  form  of  beasts 
and  birds,  to  whom  a  spontaneity  of  doing  certain  actions  is 
given  by  God ;  but  it  is  in  them  so  natural,  that  it  is  un- 
avoidable.   Now,  concerning  this  horrid  opinion,  I,  for  my 
part,  shall  «ay  nothing  but  this ;  that  he  that  says  there  was 
no  such  man  as  Alexander,  would  tell  a  horrible  lie,  and 
be  injurious  to  all  story,  and  to  the  memory  and  fitme  of 
that  great  prince ;  but  he  that  should  say.  It  is  true  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Alexander,  but  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  a 
bloodsucker,  cruel  and  injurious,  false  and  dissembling,  an 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  for  all  the  reasons  of  the  world  to  be 
hated  and  reproached,  would  certainly  dishonour  Alexander 
more,  and  be  his  greatest  enemy :  so  I  think  in  this,  that  the 
Atheists  who  deny  there  is  a  God,  do  not  so  impiously 
against  God,  as  they  that  chai^  him  with  foul  appellatives, 
or  maintain  such  sentences  :  which  if  they  were  true,  God 
could  not  be  true.    But  these  men.  Madam,  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  questicm  of  original  sin,  save  only,  that  they  say 
that  God  did  decree  that  Adam  should  fall,  and  all  the  sins 
that  he  sinned,  and  all  the  world  after  him,  are  no  effects  of 
choice,  but  of  predestination,  that  is,  they  were  the  actions 
of  God,  rather  than  man. 

But  because  these  men,  even  to  their  brethren,  seem  to 
speak  evil  things  of  God,  therefore  the  more  wary. and  lem* 
perate  of  the  Calvinists  bring  down  the  order  of  reprobation 
lower ;  affirming,  that  God  looked  upon  all  mankind  in  Adam 

P  Sutton,  in  Vita  Tiber,  c.  64.  B.Cru«ii.  toI.  1.  p.  459, 
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as  fallen  into  his  displeasure,  hated  by  God,  truly  guilty  of 
his  sin,  liable  to  eternal  damnation;  and  they  being  all 
equally  condemned,  he  was  pleased  to  separate  some,  the 
smaller  number  far,  and  irresistibly  bring  them  to  heaven ; 
but  the  far  greater  number  he.  passed  over,  leaving  them  to 
be  damned  for  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  so  they  think  they 
salve  God's  justice ;  and  this  was  the  design  and  device  of 
the  synod  of  Dort. 

Now  to  bring  this  to  pass,  they  teach  concerning  ori- 
ginal sin, 

1.  That,  by  this  sin,  our  first  parents  fell  from  their  ori* 
ginal  righteousness  and  communion  with  God ;  and  so  be- 
came dead  in  sin,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and 
parts  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  That  whatsoever  death  was  due  to  our  first  parents 
for  their  sin,  they  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  and  the 
guilt  of  this' sin  being  imputed,  the  same  is  conveyed  to  all 
their  posterity  by  ordinary  generation. 

3.  That  by  this  original  corruption  we  are  utterly  indis- 
posed, disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly 
inclined  to  all  evil ;  and  that  from  hence  proceed  all  actual 
transgressions. 

4.  This  corruption  of  nature ^ remains  in  the  regenerate, 
and  although  it  be,  through  Christ,  pardoned  and  mortified, 
yet  both  itself  and  all  the  motions  thereof,  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly sin. 

5.  Original  sin,  being  a  transgression  of  the  righteous 
law  of  God,  and  contrary  thereunto,  doth,  in  its  own  jiature, 
bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner,  whereby  he  is  bound  over  to 
the  wrath  of  God  and  curse  of  the  law,  and  so  made  subject 
to  death,  with  all  miseries,  spiritual,  temporal,  and  eternal. 
These  are  the  sayings  of  the  late  assembly  at  Westminster. 

Against  this  heap  of  errors  and  dangerous  propositions, 
I  have  made  my  former  discoursings,  and  statings  of  the 
question  of  original  sin.  These  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian,  whose  face  is  towards  us,  but  it  is  over-against 
us  in  this  and  many  other  questions  of  great  concernment. 

Nemo  est  tarn  propCi  latni  pitMolqas  oobu4. 

'  He  is  nearest  to  us  and  furthest  from  us :'  but  because  I 

4  Mutial.'  1.  ST.  10. 
VOL.  IX.  Y 
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have  as  great  a  love  to  their  persons,  as  I  have  a  dislike  to 
some  of  their  doctrines;  I  shall  endeavour  to  serve  truth 
and  them,  by  reproving  those  propositions,  which  make 
Initfa  and  them  to  stand  at  distance. 

Now  I  shall,  first,  speak  to  the  thing  in  general,  and  its 
designs;  then  I  shall  make  some  observations  upon  the  par* 
ticulars. 

1.  This  device  of  our  Presbyterians,  and  of  the  synod  of 
Dort,  is  but  an  artifice  to  save  their  propositions  harmless, 
and  to  stop  the  outcries  of  Scripture  and  reason,  and  of  all 
the  world,  against  them.  But  this  way  of  stating  the  article 
of  reprobation,  is  as  horrid  in  the  effect  as  the  other.  For, 

Is  it  by  a  natural  consequent,  that  we  are  guilty  of 
Adam's  sin, — or  is  it  by  the  decree  of  God  ?  Naturally  it  can- 
not be ;  for  then  the  sins  of  all  our  forefathers,  who  are  to 
their  posterity  the  same  that  Adam  was  to  his,  must  be  ours ; 
and  not  only  Adam's  first  sin,  but  his  others  are  ours  upon 
the  same  account.  But  if  it  be  by  the  decree  of  God,  by 
his  choice  and  constitation,  that  it  should  be  so,  as  Mr.  Cal- 
vin and  Dr.  Twi  sse  (that  I  may  name  no  more  for  that 
side)  do  expressly  teach,  it  follows,  that  God  is  the  author 
of  oar  sin ;  so  that  I  may  use  Mr.  Calvin's  words ;  "  How 
is  it,  that  so  many  nations  with  their  children  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  fall  without  remedy,  but  because  God  would 
have  it  so**?"  And  if  that  be ^the  matter,  then  to  Ood,  as  to 
the  cause,  must  that  sin,  and  that  damnation,  be  accounted* 

And  let  it  then  be  considered,  whether  this  be  not  as  bad 
as  the  worst ;  for  the  Supralapsarians  say,  God  did  decree  that 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  should  perish  only  because  he 
would : — the  Sublapsarians  say,  that  God  made  it  by  his  de- 
cree necessary,  that  all  we,  who  were  bom  of  Adam,  should 
be  born  guilty  of  original  sin, — and  he  it  was  who  decreed 
to  damn  whom  he  pleased  for  that  sin,  in  which  he  decreed 
they  should  be  bom ;  and  both  these  he  did  for  no  other  con- 
sideration, but  because  he  would.  Is  it  not  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  he  absolutely  decreed  damnation  to  these  persons? 
For  he  that  decrees  the  end,  and  he  that  decrees  the  only 
necessary  and  effective  means  to  the  end,  and  decrees  that 
it  shall  be  the  end  of  that  means,  does  decree  absolutely 
alike;  though   by  several  dispensations:  and  then  all  the 

'  IiuHt.  I.  3.  e.  S5.  sect.  7.  Viod.  GraL  1. 1.  p.  digret.  4.  c.  3, 
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evil  consequents,  which  I  reckoned  before  to  be  the  mon- 
strous productions  of  the  first  way,  are  all  daughters  of  the 
other ;  and  if  Solomon  were  here,  he  could  not  tell  which 
were  the  truer  mother* 

Now  that  the  case  is  equal  between  them,  some  of  their 
own  chiefest  do  confess ;  so  Dr.  Twisse.  If  God  may  ordain 
men  to  hell  for  Adam's  sin,  which  is  derived  unto  them  by 
God's  only  constitution ;  he  may  as  well  do  it  absolutely 
without  any  such  constitutions :  the  same  also  is  affirmed  by 
Maccovius,  and  by  Mr.  Calvin  • :  and  the  reason  is  plain;  for 
he  that  does  a  thing  for  a  reason  which  himself  makes,  may 
as  well  do  it  without  a  reason  ;  or  he  may  make  his  own  will 
to  be  the  reason,  because  the  thing,  and  the  motive  of  the 
thing,  come  in  both  cases,  equally  from  the  same  principle, 
and  from  that  alone. 

Now,  Madam,  be  pleased  to  say,  whether  I  had  not  rea- 
son and  necessity  for  what  I  have  taught :  you  are  a  happy 
mother  of  a  fair  and  hopeful  posterity,  your  children  and  ne- 
phews are  dear  to  you  as  your  right  ^eye,  and  yet  you  cannot 
love  them  so  well  as  God  loves  them,  and  it  is  possible  that 
a  mother  should  forget  her  children,  yet  God  even  then  will 
not,  cannot ;  but  if  our  father  and  mother  forsake  us,  God 
taketh  us  up :  now.  Madam,  consider,  could  you  have  found 
in  your  heart,  when  the  nurses  and  midwives  had  bound 
up  the  heads  of  any  of  your  children,  when  you  had  borne 
them  with  pain  and  joy  upon  your  knees,  could  you  have 
been  tempted  to  give  command,  that  murderers  should  be 
brought  to  flay  them  alive,  to  put  them  to  exquisite  tortures, 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their  saddest  groans,  throw  any  one 
of  them  into  the  flames  of  a  fierce  fire,  for  no  other  reason, 
but  because  he  was  born  at  London, — or  upon  a  Friday, — 
when  the  moon  was  in  her  prime, — or  for  what  other  reason 
you  liad  made,  and  they  could  never  avoid  i  Could  you  have 
been  delighted  in  their  horrid  shrieks  and  outcries,  or  have 
taken  pleasure  in  their  unavoidable  and  their  intolerable  ca- 
lamity i  Could  you  have  smiled,  if  the  hangman  had  snatched 
your  eldest  son  from  his  nurse's  breasts,  and  dashed  his 
brains  out  against  the  pavement ;  and  would  you  not  have 
wondered,  that  any  father  or  mother  could  espy  the  inno- 
cence and  pretty  smiles  of  your  sweet  babes,  and  yet  tear 

«  Diip.  18*  iBtt.  lib.  3.  eap.  fS.  icot.  f S. 
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their  limbs  in  pieces,  or  devise  devilish  artifices  to  make^ 
them  roar  with  intolerable  convulsions  ?  Could  you  desire 
to  be  thought  good,  and  yet  have  delighted  in  such  cruelty  1 
I  know,  I  may  answer  for  you ;  you  would  first  have  died 
yourself.  And  yet  I  say  again,  Qod  loves  mankind  better 
than  we  can  love  one  another;  and  he  is  essentially  just; 
and  he  is  infinitely  merciful ;  and  he  is  all  goodness ;  and 
therefore,  though  we  might  possibly  do  evil  things,  yet  he 
cannot;  and  yet  this  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  reprobation 
says,  he  both  can  and  does  things,  the  very  apprehension 
of  which,  hath  caused  many  in  despair  to  drown  or  hang 
themselves. 

Now  if  the  doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation  be  so  horrid, 
so  intolerable  a  proposition,  so  unjust  and  blasphemous  to 
God,  so  injurious  and  cruel  to  men,  and  that  there  is  no 
colour  or  pretence  to  justify  it,  but  by  pretending  our  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin,  and  damnation  to  be  the  punishment : — then 
because  from  truth  nothing  but  truth  can  issue,  that  must 
heeds  be  a  lie,  from  which  such  horrid  consequences  do  pro- 
ceed. For  the  case,  in  short,  is  this  ;  If  it  be  just  for  God 
to  damn  any  one  of  Adjim's  posterity  for  Adam's  sin,  then  il 
is  just  in  him  to  damn  all;  for  all  bis  children  are  equally 
guilty ;  and  then  if  he  Sf^ares  any,  it  is  mercy :  and  the  rest 
who  perish,  have  no  cause  to  complain*  But  if  all  these 
fearful  consiequences,  which  reason  and  religion  so  much  ab- 
hor, do  so  certainly  follow  from  such  doctrines  of  reproba- 
tion, and  these  doctrines  wholly  rely  upon  this  pretence, — it 
follows,  that  the  pretence  is  infinitely  false  and  intolerable; 
and  that  (so  far  as  we  understand  the  rules  and  measures  of 
justice)  it  cannot  be  just  for  God  to  damn  us  for  being  in  a 
state  of  calamity ;  to  which  state  we  entered  no  way,  but  by 
his  constitution  and  decree. 

You  see.  Madam,  I  had  reason  to  reprove  that  doctrine, 
which  said, '  It  was  just  in  God  to  damn  us  for  the  sin  of 
Adam.' 

Though  this  be  the  main  error ;  yet  there  are  some  other 
collateral  things,  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve ;  such  is 
that,  I.  That,  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  our  parents  became  wholly 
defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  their  souls  and  bo- 
dies. And,  2.  That  by  this  we  also  are  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil.    And, 
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3.  That  from  hence  proceed  all  actual  transgressions.    And, 

4.  That  our  natural  corruption  in  the  regenerate  still  re- 
mains, though  it  be  pardoned,  and  mortified,  and  is  still  pro- 
perly a  sin. 

Against  this,  I  opposed  these  propositions;  that  the 
effect  of  Adam's  sin  was  in  himself  bad  enough ;  for  it  di- 
vested him  of  that  state  of  grace  and  favour,  where  God 
placed  him ;  it  threw  him  from  Paradise,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  place ;  it  left  him  in  the  state  of  nature ;  but 
yet  his  nature  was  not  spoiled  by  that  sin;  he  was  not 
wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  neither  was  he  disabled  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good ;  only  his  good  was  imperfect,  it  was 
natural  and  fell  short  of  heaven ;  for  till  his  nature  was  in- 
vested with  a  new  nature,  he  could  go  no  further  than  the 
design  of  his  first  nature, — that  is,  without  Christ,  without 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  could  never  arrive  at  heaven,  which 
is  his  supernatural  condition ;  but,  1.  There  still  remained  in 
him  a  natural  freedom  of  doing  good  or  evil.  2.  In  every 
one  that  was  borui  there  are  great  inclinations  to  some  good. 
3.  Where  our  nature  was  averse  to  good,  it  is  not  the  direct 
sin  of  nature,  but  the  imperfection  of  it ;  the  reason  being, 
because  God  superinduced  laws  against  our  natural  inclina- 
tion, and  yet  there  was,  in  nature,  nothing  sufficient  to  make 
us  contradict  our  nature  in  obedience  to  God ;  all  that  being 
to  come  from  a  supernatural  and  divine  principle.  These  I 
shall  prove  together,  for  one  depends  upon  another. 

And  first.  That  the  liberty  of  will  did  not  perish  to  man- 
kind by  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  so  evident,  that  St.  Austin,  who 
is  an  adversary  in  some  parts  of  this  question,  but  not  yet, 
by  way  of  question  and  confidence  asks,  *'  Quis  autem  nos- 
trum dicat,  quod,  primi  hominis  peccato,  perierit  liberum  ar- 
bitrium  de  huipano  genere  i"  **  Which  of  us  can  say,  that 
the  liberty  of  our  will  did  perish  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man*?" 
And  he  adds  a  rare  reason ;  for  it  is  so  certain,  that  it  did 
not  perish  in  a  sinner,  that  this  thing  only  is  it  by  which 
they  do  sin,  especially  when  they  delight  in  their  sin,  and  by 
the  love  of  sin,  that  thing  is  pleasing  to  them  which  they 
list  to  do.  And  therefore,  when  we  are  charged  with  sin,  it 
is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whence  it  is  that  we  are  sinners  ?  Is  it 
by  the  necessity  of  nature,  or  by  the  liberty  of  our  will  f  If 

t  Lib.  1«  ad  BiMiUao.  o.  f . 
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by  nature  and  not  choice,  then  it  is  good  and  not  evil ;  for 
whatsoever  is  our  nature,  is  of  God's  making,  and  conse- 
quently is  good;  but  if  we  are  sinners  by  choice  and  liberty 
of  will,  whence  had  we  this  liberty  ?  If  from  Adam,  then  we 
have  not  lost  it ;  but  if  we  had  it  not  from  him,  then  from 
him  we  do  not  derive  all  our  sin ;  for  by  this  liberty  alone 
we  sin. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  we  are  free  to  sin,  but  not  to  good ; 
it  is  such  a  foolery,  and  the  cause  of  the  mistake  so  evident, 
and  so  ignorant,  that  I  wonder  any  man  of  learning  or  coni- 
mon  sense  should  own  it.    For  if  I  be  free  to  evil,  then  I 
can  choose  evil,  or  refuse  it ;  if  I  can  refuse  it,  then  I  can 
do  good ;  for  to  refuse  that  evil  is  good,  and  it  is  in  the  com- 
mandment, '  Eschew  evil ;'  but  if  I  cannot  choose  or  refuse 
it,  how  am  I  free  to  evil  ?  For  *  voluntas  and  libertas,'  •  will 
and  liberty/  in  philosophy,  are  not  the  same :  I  may  wiH  it, 
when  I  cannot  will  the  contrary ;  as  the  saints  in  heaven, 
and  Crod  himself  wills  good;  they  cannot  will  evil;  because 
to  do  so  is  imperfection,  and  contrary  to  felicity ;  but  here  is 
no  liberty :  for  liberty  is  with  power,  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  to 
do  this  or  the  contrary ;  and  if  this  liberty  be  not  in  us,  we 
are  not  in  the  state  of  obedience,  or  of  disobedience ;  which 
is  the  state  of  all  them  who  are  alive,  who  are  neither  in  hell 
nor  heaven*    For  it  is  to  many  purposes  useful,  that  we  con- 
sider, that  in  natural  things  to  be  determined  shews  a  nar^ 
rowness  of  being ;  and  therefore,  liberty  of  action  is  better, 
because  it  approaches  nearer  to  infinity.  But  in  moral  things, 
liberty  is  a  direct  imperfection,  a  state  of  weakness,  and  sup- 
poses weakness  of  reason  and  weakness  of  love ;  the  imper- 
fection of  the  agent,  or  the  unworthiness  of  the  object;  li- 
berty of  will  13  like  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  towards 
the  north,  full  of  trepidation,  till  it  be  fixed  where  it  would 
fain  dwell  for  ever.    Either  the  object  is  but  good  in  one 
regard,  or  we  have  but  an  uncertain  apprehension,  or  but 
a  beginning-love  to  it,  or  it  could  never  be,  that  we  couM 
be  free  to  choose,  that  is,  to  love  it  or  not  to  love  it.    And 
therefore,  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  tliat  by  tiie  fall  of 
Adam,  we  lost  our  liberty, — that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
consequent  of  it ;  as  being  a  state  of  imperfection, — pro- 
per indeed  to  them  who   are   to  live  under  laws,  and  to 
such  who  are  to  work  for  a  reward,  and  may  fail  of  it ;  but 
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caoaot  go  ftway»  till  we  eitlier  lose  fiU  hopes  of  good  by 
descending  into  heU>  or  are  past  all  fear  or  possibility  of 
evil  by  going  to  heaven.    But  that  this  is  our  oase,  if  I  b^d 
no  other  argument  in  the  world,  and  were  never  so  pre- 
judicate  and  obstinate  a  person,  I  think  I  should  be  perr 
fectly  convinced  by  those  words  of  St.  Paul :  tbe  Apostle 
speaks  of  ^a  good  act  tending  not  only,  to  the  keeping  of 
a  precept,  but  to  a  counsel  of  perfection ;  and  cootcerniiig 
that,  he  hath  these  words;  ''Nevertheless,  he  thatstand* 
eth  steadfast  in  his  heart,  having  no  necessity,  but  bath 
power  over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so  decreed  in  his  heart 
that  he  will  keep  his  virgin,  doth  well*;"  the  words  are 
plain,  and  need  no  explication.    If  this  be  not  a  plain  li* 
berty  of  choice,  and  a  pow^  of  yifM,  those  words  mean  nor- 
thing, and  we  can  never  hope  to  understand  one  another's 
^meaning.    But  if  sin  be  avoidable,  then  we  have  liberty  of 
choice.  If  it  be  unavoidable,  it  is  not  imputable  by  the  mesr 
sures  of  laws  and  justice ;  what  it  ia  by  empire  and  iyVMny, 
let  the  adversaries  inquire  and  prove :  but  since  all  theology^ 
all  schools  of  learning  consent  in  this,  that  an  iavinciU^  or 
unavoidable  ignorance  does  wholly  excuse  from  sin;  why 
an  invincible  and  an  unavoidable  necessity  shcdl  not  also 
excuse,  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  been  taught. 

But  if,  by  Adam's  sin,  we  be  so  utterly  indisposed,  disa*- 
bled,  and  opposite  to  all  good,  wholly  inclined  to  evil,  and 
from  hence  come  all  actual  sins, — that  is,  that  by  Adam  we 
are  brought  to  that  pass,  that  we  cannot  choose  but  sin : 
it  is  a  strange  s^erity,  that  this  should  descend  upon 
persons  otherwise  most  innocent,  this  which  is  the  piost 
grievous  of  all  evils  ;  for  '*  Prima  et  maxima  peccantium 
poena  est  pecc&sse,"  said  Seneca.  To  be  given  over  to  sin, 
is  the  worst  calamity,  the  most  extreme  anger, — never  inflict- 
ed directly  at  all  for  any  sin,  as  I  have  otherwhere  proved  % 
and  not  indirectly,  but  upon  the  extremest  anger ;  which  can- 
not be  supposed,  unless  God  be  more  angry  with  us  for  beiag 
bom  men,  than  for  choosing  to  be  sinners. 

The  consequent  of  these  arguments  is  this ;  that  oor  far 
culties  are  not  so  wholly  spoiled  by  Adam's  fall,  but  that  we 
can  choose  good  or  evil :  that  our  nature  is  not  wholly  dis- 
abled and  made  opposite  to  all  good  :  but  to  nature  are  left 

"  1  Cor.  f  ii.  37.  ^  Docir.  and  Pr&ot.  of  Repent. 
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and  given  as  mnch  as  to  the  handmaid  Agar ;  nature  bath 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inheritance,  bat  she  and  her  sons 
have  gifts  given  them  ;  and  by  nature  we  have  laws  of  virtue, 
and  inclinations  to  virtue, — and  naturally  we  love  God,  and 
worship  him,  and  speak  good  things  of  him, — and  love  our 
parents, — and  abstain  from  incestuous  mixtures, — and  are 
pleased  when  we  do  well,  and  affrighted  within  when  we  sin  in 
horrid  instances  against  God  ;  all  this  is  in  nature,  and  much 
good  comes  from  nature;  "  Neque  enim quasi  lassa  et  effoeta 
natura  est,  ut  nihil  jam  laudabile  pariat^ ;''  *'  Nature  is  not  so 
old,  BO  obsolete  and  dried  a  trunk,  as  to  bring  no  good  fruits 
upon  its  own  stock  :"  and  the  Frenchmen  have  a  good  pro- 
verb; **  Bonus  sanguis  non  mentitur,"  *'  A  good  blood  never 
lies  :*'  and  some  men  are  naturally  chaste,  and  some  are  abste- 
mious, and  many  are  just,  and  friendly,  and  noble,  and  chari- 
table :  and  therefore,  all  actual  sins  do  not  proceed  from  this 
sin  of  Adam ;  for  if  the  sin  of  Adam  left  us  in  liberty  to  sin, 
and  that  this  liberty  was  before  Adam's  fall ;  then  it  is  not 
long  of  Adam's  fall  that  we  sin ;  by  his  fall  it  should  rather 
be,  according  to  their  principles,  that  we  cannot  choose  but 
do  this  or  that,  and  then  it  is  no  sin :  but  to  say,  that  our 
actual  sins  should  any  more  proceed  from  Adam's  fall,  than 
Adam's  fall  should  proceed  from  itself,  is  not  to  be  imagined; 
for  what  made  Adam  sin  when  he  fell?  If  a  fatal  decree  made 
him  sin,  then  he  was  nothing  to  blame. 

Fati  Mta  onlpft  est,  nemo  St  fato  nooent. 

No  gnSt  npon  maidEiod  oan  lie 
For  whtt't  the  faalt  of  detUo j  ■. 

And  Adam  might,  with  just  reason,  lay  the  blame  from 
himself,  and  say,  as  Agamemnon  did  in  Homer  *, 


r 

*  It  was  not  I  that  sinned,  but  it  was  fate  or  a  fury,  it  was 
God  and  noti ;'  it  was  not  my  act,  but  the  effect  of  the  di- 
vine decree;  and  then  the  same  decree  may  make  us  sin,  and 
not  the  sin  of  Adsun  be  the  cause  of  it.  But  if  a  liberty  of 
will  made  Adam  sin,  then,  this  liberty  to  sin  being  still  left 
us,  this  liberty,  and  not  Adam's  sin,  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
actual  sin. 

y  Fliniot  Ep.  6. 21.  1.  Gierig.  vol.  t.  p.  71. 

s  Seo.  GBdip.  1019.  Schroeder.  p.  SSS.  *  11.  t.  86. 
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Concerning  the  other  clause  in  the  Presbyterian  article, 
that  our  natural  corruption  in  the  regenerate  still  remains, 
and  is  still  a  sin,  and  properly  a  sin  ;  I  have,  I  confess,  heart- 
ily opposed  it;  and  shall,  besides  my  arguments,  confute  it 
with  my  blood  if  God  shall  call  me  ;  for  it  is  so  great  a  re- 
proach to  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  and  to  the  effects  of 
bapti£(in,  to  Scripture  and  to  right  reason,  that  all  good  peo- 
ple are  bound  iu  conscience  to  be  zealous  against  it. 

For  when  Christ  came  to  reconcile  us  to  his  Father,  he 
came  to  take  away  our  sins,  not  only  to  pardon  them;  but  to 
destroy  them ;  and  if  the  regenerate,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
Christ  rules,  and  in  whom  all  their  habitual  sins  are  dead, 
are  still  under  the  servitude  and  in  the  stocks  of  original 
sin, — then  it  follows,  not  only  that  our  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is 
greater  than  our  own  actual, — the  sin  that  we  never  consented 
to,  is  of  a  deeper  grain  than  that  which  we  have  chosen  and 
delighted  in;  and  God  was  more  angry  with  Cain  that  he 
was  born  of  Adam,  than  that  he  killed  his  brother ;  and  Ju- 
das, by  descent  from  the  first  Adam,  contracted  that  sin  which 
he  could  never  be  quit  of,  but  he  might  have  been  quit  of  his 
betraying  the  second  Adam,  if  he  would  not  have  despair- 
ed ; — I  say,  not  only  these  horrid  consequences  do  follow, 
but  this  also  will  follow ;  that  Adam's  sin  hath  done  some 
mischief,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  can  never  cure ;  and  ge- 
neration stains  so  much,  that  regeneration  cannot  wash  it 
clean.  Besides  all  this,  if  the  natural  corruption  remains  in 
the  regenerate,  and  be  properly  a  sin,  then  either  God  hates 
the  regenerate,  or  loves  the  sinner ;  and  when  he  dies,  he  must 
enter  into  heaven  with  that  sin,  which  he  cannot  lay  down 
but  in  the  grave  :  as  the  vilest  sinner  lays  down  every  sin  : 
and  then  an  unclean  thing  can  go  to  heaven,  or  else  no  man 
can :  And  lastly,  to  say  that  this  natural  corruption,  though 
it  be  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  still  remaii^,  and  is  still  a 
sin,  is  perfect  nonsense ;  for  if  it  be  mortified,  it  is  not,  it 
hath  no  being  ;  if  it  is  pardoned,  it  was  indeed,  but  now  is 
no  sin;  for  till  a  man  can  be  guilty  of  sin  without  obligation 
to  punishment,  a  sin  cannot  be  a  sin  that  is  pardoned  ;  that 
is,  if  the  obligation  to  punishment  or  the  guilt  be  taken  away« 
a  man  is  not  guilty.  Thus  far.  Madam,  I  hope  you  will  think 
I  had  reason. 

One  thing-more  I  did  and  do  reprove  in  their  Westmin- 
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ster  articles ;  and  that  is,  that  original  sin,  meaning  our  sin 
derived  from  Adam»  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  dothv 
in  its  own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner;  binding  him 
over  to  God's  wrath,  &c.  that  is^  that  the  sin  of  Adam  imputed 
to  us,  is  properly,  formally,  and  inherently,  a  sin.  If  it  were 
properly  a  sin  in  us,  our  sin, — it  might  indeed  be  damnable ; 
for  every  transgression  of  the  divine  commandment  is  so:  but 
because  I  have  proved  it  cannot  bring  eternal  damnation,  I 
can  as  well  argue  thus  :  This  sin  cannot  justly  bring  us  to 
damnation,  therefore  it  is  not  properly  a  sin :  as  to  say.  This 
is  properly  a  sin,  therefore  it  can  bring  us  to  damnation. 
Either  of  them  both  follow  well :  but  because  they  cannot 
prove  it  to  be  a  sin  properly,  or  any  other  ways  but  by  a  li* 
mited  imputation  to  certain  purposes ;  they  cannot  say  it  in» 
fers  damnation.  But  because  I  have  proved,  it  cannot  infer 
damnation,  I  can  safely  conclude,  it  is  not  formally,  proper* 
ly,  and  inherently,  a  sin  in  us. 

Kee  placet,  6  saperi,  cam  vobls  vertere  concta 
Propoaitam,  aoctris  emnribua  addere  oniMo. 

Nor  did  it  please  oar  God,  when  that  our  state 
M^aa  chaog^M,  to  add  a  crime  ante  oar  late^. 

I  have  now.  Madam,  though  much  to  your  trouble,  quit- 
ted myself  of  my  Presbyterian  opponents,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
fitting  for  the  present :  but  my  friends  also  take  some  excep- 
tions ;  and  there  are  some  objections  made,  and  blows  given 
me,  as  it  happened  to  our  blessed  Saviour, — '  in  domo  illorum 
qui  diligebant  me ;' '  in  the  house  of  my  mother  and  in  the 
societies  of  some  of  my  dearest  brethren.'  For  the  case  is 
this. 

They  join  with  me  in  all  this  that  I  have  said ;  viz.  That 
original  sin  is  ours  only  by  imputation  ;  that  it  leavers  us 
still  in  our  natural  liberty,  and  though  it  hath  .divested  us  of 
our  supernatural,  yet  tliat  our  nature  is  almost  the  sjame, 
a^d,  by  the  grace  of  Jesus,  as  capable  of  heaven  as  it  could 
ever  be,  by  derivation  of  original  righteousness  from  Adam. 
In  the  conduct  and  in  the  description  of  this  question,  being 
usually  esteemed  to  be  only  scholastical,  I  confess  they,  as  all 
men  else,  do  usually  differ ;  for  it  was  long  ago  observed^ 
that  there  are  sixteen  several  famous  opinions  in  this  one 

fc  JUacan.  7. 58.  Oodendorp.  p.  511. 
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question  of  original  sin.  But  my  brethren  are  willing  to  con- 
fess, that  for  Adam's  sin  alone,  no  man  did  or  shall  ever  pe- 
rish :  and  that  it  is  rather  to  be  called  a  stain  than  a  sin.  If 
they  n^ere  all  of  one  mind  and  one  voice  in  this  article,  though 
but  thus  far,  I  would  not  move  a  stone  to  disturb  it,  but 
some  draw  one  way  and  some  another  ;  and  they  that  are 
aptest  to  understand  the  whole  secret,  do  put  fetters  and  bars 
upon  their  own  understanding  by  an  importune  regard  to  the 
great  names  of  some  dead  men,  who  are  called  '  masters  upon 
earth,'  and  whose  authority  is  as  apt  to  mislead  us  into  some 
propositions,  as  their  learning  is  useful  to  guide  us  in  others: 
but  so  it  happens,  that  because  all  are  not  of  a  mind,  I  can- 
not give  account  of  every  disagreeing  man ;  but  of  that  which 
is  most  material,  I  shall.  Some  learned  persons  are  content 
I  should  say,  na  man  is  damned  for  the  sin  of  Adam  alone ; 
but  yet  that  we  stand  guilty  in  Adam,  and  redeemed  from 
this  damnation  by  Christ;  and  if  that  the  article  were  so 
stated,  it  would  not  intrench  upon  the  justice  or  the  goodness 
of  God;  for  his  justice  would  be  sufficiently  declared,  be* 
cause  no  man  can  complain  of  wrong  done  him,  when  the  evil 
that  he  fell  into  by  Adam,  is  taken  off  by  Christ;  and  his 
goodness  is  manifest  in  making  a  new  census  for  us,  taxing 
and  numbering  us  in  Christ,  and  giving  us  free  redemption 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus :  but  yet  that  we  ought  to  confess^ 
that  we  are  liable  to  damnation  by  Adam,  and  saved  from 
thence  by  Christ ;  that  God's  justice  may  be  glorified  in 
that,  and  his  goodness  in  this,  but  that  we  are  still  real  sin- 
ners, till  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  and  without  God, 
and  without  hopes  of  heaven,  till  then :  and  that  if  this  arti- 
cle be  thus  handled,  the  Presbyterian  fancy  will  disappear ; 
for  they  can  be  confuted  without  denying  Adam's  sin  to  be 
damnable;  by  saying  it  is  pardoned  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ 
all  men  are  restored,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  predestina- 
tion; for^in  him  God  looked  upon  us,  when  he  designed  us 
to  our  final  state;  and  this,  say  they,  is  much  for  the  honour 
of  Christ's  redemption. 

To  these  things.  Madam,  I  have  much  to  say ;  something 
I  will  trouble  your  Ladyship  withal  at  this  time,  that  you, 
and  all  that  consider  the  particulars,  may  see  I  could  not  do 
the  work  df  G>od  and  truth,  if  I  had  proceeded  in  that  me* 
tbod.     For, 
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1.  It  is  observable,  that  those  wiser  persons,  who  will  by 
no  means  admit,  that  any  one  is  or  ever  shall  be  damned  for 
original  sin,  do,  by  this  means,  hope  to  salve  the  justice  of 
God  ;  by  which  they  plainly  imply,  that  to  damn  us  for  this, 
is  hard  and  intolerable ;  and  therefore,  they  suppose  they 
have  declared  a  remedy.  But  then  this  also  is  to  be  con- 
sidered,— if  it  be  intolerable  to  damn  children  for  the  sin  of 
Adam,  then  it  is  intolerable  to  say  it  is  damnable;  if  that  be 
not  just  or  reasonable,  then  this  is  also  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable ;  for  the  sentence  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
are  the  same  emanation  and  issue  of  justice,  and  are  to  be 
equally  accounted  of.     For, 

2.  I  demand^  Had  it  been  just  in  God  to  damn  all  man- 
kind to  the  eternal  pains  of  hell  for  Adam's  sin,  committed 
before  they  had  a  being,  or  could  consent  to  it,  or  know  of 
it  ?  If  it  could  be  just,  then  any  thing  in  the  world  can  be 
just;  and  it  is  no  matter  who  is  innocent,  or  who  is  crimi- 
nal, directly  and  by  choice,  since  they  may  turn  devils  in 
their  mothers'  bellies  ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  there  be 
any  laws  or  no,  since  it  is  all  one  that  there  be  no  law ;  and 
that  we  do  not  know,  whether  there  be  or  no  :  and  it  matters 
not,  whether  there  be  any  judicial  process ;  for  we  may  as 
well  be  damned  without  judgment,  as  be  guilty  without  ac- 
tion :  and  besides,  all  those  arguments  will  press  here,  which 
I  urged  in  my  first  discourse.  Now  if  it  bad  been  unjust 
actually  to  damn  us  all  for  the  sin  of  one,  it  was  unjust  to 
sentence  us  to  it ;  for  if  he  did  give  sentence  against  us 
justly,  he  could  justly  have  executed  the  sentence ;  and  this 
is  just,  if  that  be.     But, 

3.  God  did  put  this  sentence  in  execution ;  for  if  that  be 
true,  which  these  learned  men  suppose,  that,  by  Adam's  sin, 
we  fell  into  a  damnable  condition,  but,  by  Christ,  we  are  res- 
x:ued  from  an  actual  damnation  for  it ; — ^then  it  will  follow, 
that  when  he  sent  the  holy  Jesus  into  the  world,  to  die  for 
us  and  to  redeem  us,  he  satisfied  his  Father's  anger  for  ori- 
ginal sin  as  well  as  for  actual ;  he  paid  for  our  share  as  well 
as  for  Adam's;  for  our  share  of  that  sin  which  he  committed, 
as  well  as  for  those  which  we  committed,  and  not  he ;  he 
paid  all  the  price  of  that  as  well  as  of  this  damnation ;  and 
the  horrible  sentence  was  bought  off :  and  Grod  was  so  sa- 
tisfied, that  his  justice  had  full  measure  for  the  damnation. 
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to  which  we  stood  liable.  God,  I  say,  had  full  measure  for 
all ;  fot  so  all  mea  say»  who  speak  the  voice  of  the  church 
in'  the  matter  of  Christ's  satisfaction :  so  that  now,  although 
there  was  the  goodneiss  of  God  in  taking  the  evil  from  us ; 
yet  how  to  reconcile  this  process  with  his  justice,  viz.  That, 
for  the  sin  of  another,  God  should  sentence  all  the  world  to 
the  portion  of  devils  to  eternal  ages,  and  that  he  would  not 
be  reconciled  to  us,  or  take  off  this  horrible  sentence,  with-' 
out  a  full  price  to  be  paid  to  his  justice  by  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  this,  this  is  it  diat  I  require,  may  be  reconciled  to  that 
notion,  which  we  have  of  the  divine  justice. 

4.  If  no  man  shall  ever  be  damned  for  the  sin  of  Adam 
alone,  then  I  demand,  whether  are  they  bom  quit  from  the 
guilt  ?  or  when  are  they  quitted  ?  If  they  be  bom  free,  I 
agree  to  it :  but  then  they  were  never  charged  with  it,  so  far 
as  to  make  them  liable  to  damnation.  If  they  be  not  born 
free,  when  are  they  quitted  i  By  baptism,  before  or  after f 
He  that  says  before  or  after,  must  speak  wholly  by  chance» 
and  without  pretence  of  Scripture  or  tradition,  or  any  suffi-* 
cient  warrant ;  and  he  cannot  guess  when  it  is.  If  in  bap^ 
tism  he  is  quitted,  then  he  that  dies  before  baptism,  is  still 
under  the  sentence,  and  what  shall  become  of  him  ?  If  it  be 
answered,  that  God  will  pardon  him  some  way  or  other,  at 
some  time^or  other,  I  reply,  yea,  but  who  said  so  ?  For  if  the 
Scriptures  have  ^id,  that  we  are  all,  in  Adam,  guilty  of  sin 
and  damnation,  and  the  Scriptures  have  told  us  no  ways  of 
being  quit  of  it,  but  by  baptism  and  faith  in  Christ ;  is  it  not 
plainly  consequent,  that,  till  we  believe  in  Christ,  or  at  least 
till,  in  the  faith  of  others,  we  are  baptized  into  Christ,  we  are 
reckoned  still  in  Adam,  not  in  Christ ;  that  is,  still  we  are 
under  damnation,  and  not  heirs  of  heaven,  but  of  wrath 
only  ? 

6.  How  can  any  one  bring  himself  into  a  belief,  that  none 
can  be  damned  for  original  sin,  if  he  be  of  this  persuasion, 
that  it  makes  us  liable  to  damnation ;  for  if  you  say  as  I  say, 
that  it  is  against  God's  justice  to  damn  m  for  the  fault  of  an« 
other,  then  it  is  also  against  his  justice  to  sentence  us  to  that 
suffering,  which  to  inflict  is  injustice.  If  you  say,  it  is  be- 
lieved upon  this  account,  because  Christ  was  promised  to 
all  mankind;  I  reply,  that  yet  all  mankind  shall  not  be 
saved ;  and  there  are  conditions  required  on  our  part ;  and 
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no  man  can  be  saved  but  by  Christ,  and  he  must  come  to 
him,  or  be  brought  to  him ;  or  it  is  not  told  us,  how  any  one 
can  have  a  part  in  him,  and  therefore  that  will  ^ol  give  us 
the  confidence  which  is  looked  for.  If  it  be  at  last  said,  that 
we  hope  in  God's  goodness,  that  he  will  take  care  of  inno- 
cents, and  that  they  shall  not  perish;  I  answer,  that  if  they 
be  innocents,  we  need  not  appeal  to  his  goodness,  for  his 
justice  will  secure  them.  If  they  be  guilty  and  not  innocents, 
tiien  it  is  but  vain  to  run  to  God's  goodness,  which,  in  this 
particular,  is  not  revealed ;  when  to  condemn  them  is  not 
against  his  justice  which  is  revealed  :  and  to  hope  God  wiU 
save  them  whom  he  liates,  who  are  gone  from  him  in  Adam, 
who  are  born  heirs  of  his  wrath,  slaves  of  the  devil,  servants 
ofsin  (for  these  epithets  are  given  to  all  the  children  of  Adam, 
by  the  opponents  in  this  question),  is  to  hope  for  that,  against 
which  his  justice  visibly  is  engaged,  and  for  which  hope 
there  is  no  ground,  unless  this  instance  of  divine  goodness 
were  expressed  in  revelation ;  for  so  even  wicked  persons  on 
their  death-bed  are  bidden  to  hope  without  rule,  and  without 
reason,  or  sufficient  grounds  of  trust.  But  besides,  that  we 
hope  in  God's  goodness  in  this  case  is  not  ill,  but  I  ask,  is  it 
against  God's  goodness  that  any  one  should  perish  for  orif 
ginal  sin  ?  If  it  be  against  God's  goodness,  it  is  also  against 
his  justice ;  for  nothing  is  just  that  is  not  also  good.  God's 
goodness  may  cause  his  justice  to  forbear  a  senteDce,  but 
whatsoever  is  against  God's  goodness,  is  against  God,  and 
therefore  against  his  justice  also;  because  every  attribute  in 
God  is  God  himself:  for  it  is  not  always  true  to  say, '  This  is 
against  God's  goodness,'  because  '  the  contradictory'  is 
*  agreeable  to  God's  goodness.'  Neither  is  it  always  false  to 
say,  that  two  contradictories  may  both  be  agreeable  to  God's 
goodness :  God's  goodness  is  of  such  a  latitude  that  it  may 
take  in  both  parts  of  the  contradiction :  contradictories  can- 
not both  be  against  God's  goodness,  but  they  may  both  be  in 
with  it :  whatsoever  is  against  the  goodness  of  God,  is  es* 
sentially  evil :  but  a  thing  may  be  agreeable  to  God's  good* 
ness,  and  yet  the  other  part  not  be  against  it.  For  examr 
pie,  it  is  against  the  goodness  of  God  to  hate  fools  and 
ideots :  and  therefore  he  can  never  hate  them.  But  it  is 
agreeable  to  God's  goodness  to  give  heaven  to  them  and  the 
joys  beatifical :  and  if  he  does  not  give  them  ^  much,  yet  if 
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he  does  no  evil  to  them  hereafter,  it  is  also  agreeable  to  his 
goodness :  to  give  them  heaven,  or  not  to  give  them  heaven, 
though  they  be  contradictories,  yet  both  are  agreeable  to  his 
goodness.  But  in  contraries  the  case  is  otherwise :  for 
though  not  to  give  them  heaven  is  consistent  with  the  divine 
goodness,  yet  to  send  them  to  hell  is  not.  The  reason  of 
the  difierence  is  this.  Because  to  do  contrary  things  must 
come  from  contrary  principles,  and  whatsoever  is  contrary  to 
the  divine  goodness  is  essentially  evil.  But  to  do  or  not  to 
do,  supposes  but  one  positive  principle ;  and  the  other  ne- 
gative, not  having  a  contrary  cause,  may  be  wholly  innocent, 
as  proceeding  from  a  negative.  But  to  speak  more  plain;  is 
it  against  God's  goodness,  that  infants  should  be  damned 
for  original  sin  ?  then  it  could  never  have  been  done ;  it  was 
essentially  evil,  and  therefore  could  never  have  been  decreed 
or  sentenced.  But  if  it  be  not  against  God's  goodness,  that 
they  should  perish  in  hell,— then  it  may  consist  with  God's 
goodness;  and  then  to  hope  that  God's  goodness  will  rescue 
them  from  his  justice,  when  the  thing  may  agree  with  both, 
is  to  hope  without  ground ;  God  may  be  good,  though  they 
perish  for  Adam's  sin ;  and  if  so,  and  that  he  can  be  just 
too, — ^upon  the  account  of  what  attribute  shall  these  inno- 
cents be  rescued,  and  we  hope  for  mercy  for  them  i 

6.  If  Adam's  posterity  be  only  liable  to  damnation,  but  shall 
never  be  damned  for  Adam's  sin,  then  all  the  children  of  hea* 
thens,  dying  in  their  infancy,  shall  escape  as  well  as  baptized 
Christian  children :  which  if  any  of  my  disagreeing  brethren 
shall  affirm,  he  will  indeed  seem  to  magnify  God's  goodness, 
but  he  must  fall  out  with  some  great  doctors  of  the  church, 
whom  he  would  pretend  to  follow ;  and  besides,  he  will  be 
hard  put  to  it,  to  tell  what  advantage  Christian  children 
have  oveft  heathens,  supposing  them  all  to  die  young :  for 
being  bred  up  in  the  Christian  religion  is  accidental,  and 
may  happen  to  the  children  of  unbelievers,  or  may  not  hs4>- 
pen  to  the  children  of  believers;  and  if  baptism  adds  no* 
thing  to  their  present  state,  there  is  no  reason  infants  should 
be  baptiz^ ;  but  if  it  does  add  to  their  present  capacity  (as 
most  certainly  it  does  very  much),  then  that  heathen  infants 
should  be  in  a  condition  of  being  rescued  from  the  wrath  of 
God,  as  well  as  Christian  infants,  is  a  strange  unlooked-for 
affirmative,  and  can  no  way  be  justified  or  made  probable. 
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but  by  affirming  it  to  be  against  the  justice  of  God  to  con-' 
denm  any  for  Adam's  sin.  Indeed,  if  it  be  unjust  (as  I  have 
proved  it  is),  then  it  will  follow,  that  none  shall  suffer  damna^ 
tion  by  it.  But  if  the  hopes  of  the  salvation  of  heathen  infants 
be  to  be  derived  only  from  God's  goodness,  though  God's 
goodness  cannot  fail,  yet  our  argument  may  fail;  for  it  will  not 
follow,  because  God  is  good,  therefore  heathen  infants  shall 
be  saved ;  for  it  might  as  well  follow,  God  is  good,  therefore 
heathens  shall  be  no  heathens,  but  all  turn  Christians ;  these 
things  do  not  follow  affirmatively,  but  negatively  they  do* 
For  if  it  were  against  God's  goodness  that  they  should  be 
reckoned  in  Adam  unto  eternal  death,  then  it  is  also  against 
his  justice,  and  against  God  all  the  way  ;  and  then  they  who 
affirm  they  were  so  reckoned,  must  shew  some  revelation  to 
assure  us,  that  although  it  be  just  in  God  to  damn  all  hea- 
thens, yet  that  he  is  so  good  that  he  will  not.  For  so  long 
as  there  is  no  revelation  of  any  such  goodness,  there  is  this 
principle  to  contest  against  it,  I  mean,  their  affirming  that 
they  are  in  Adam  justly  liable  to  damnation;  and  therefore, 
without  disparagement  to  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  hea* 
then  infants  may  perish :  for  it  is  never  against  God's  good* 
ness  to  throw  a  sinner  into  hell. 

7.  But  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  question,  some  good 
men  and  wise  suppose,  that  the  Sublapsarian  Presbyterians 
can  be  confuted  in  their  pretended  grounds  of  absolute  re- 
probation, although  we  grant  that  Adam's' sin  is  damnable 
to  his  posterity,  provided  we  say,  that  though  it  was  damna- 
ble, yet  it  shall  never  damn  us.  Now  though  I  wish  it  could 
be  done,  that  they  and  I  might  not  differ  so  much  as  in  a  cir- 
cumstance, yet  first  it  is  certain  that  the  men  they  speak  of, 
can  never  be  confuted  upon  the  stock  of  God's  justice,  be- 
cause as  the  one  says, 'It  is  just  that  God  should  actually 
damn  all  for  the  sin  of  Adam :'  so  the  other  says,  '  It  is  just 
Oiat  God  should  actually  sentence  all  to  damnation ;'  and 
so  there  the  case  is  equal :  secondly,  they  cannot  be  confuted 
upon  the  stock  of  God's  goodness ;  because  the  emanationa 
of  that  are  %vholly  arbitrary,  and  though  there  are  negative 
measures  of  it,  as  there  are  of  God's  infinity,  and*we  know 
God's  goodness  to  be  inconsistent  with  some  things,  yet 
there  are  no  positive  measures  of  this  goodness ;  and  no 
man  can  tell  how  much  it  will  do  for  us :  and  therefore  with- 
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out  a  revBlation^  things  may  be  BometimeB. hoped,  which  yet 
may  not  be  presumed ;  and  therefore,  here  also  they  are  not 
to  be  confuted :.  and  as  for  the  particular'  scriptures,  unless 
we  have  the  adyantage.of  essential  reason  taken  from  the  di- 
vine attributes,  they  will  oppose  scripture  to  scripture,  and 
have  as  much  advantage  to  expound  the  opposite  places,  as 
the  Jews  have  in  their  questions  of  the  Messias ;  and  there* 
fore, '  si  meos  ipse  corymbos  necterem/  if  I  might  make 
mine  own  arguments  in  their  society,  and  with  their  leave; 
I  would,  upon  that  very  account,  suspect  the  usual  dis- 
courses of  the  effects  and  economy  of  original  sin. 

8.  For  where  will  they  reckon  the  beginning  of  predestina- 
tion  ?  Will  they  reckon  it  in  Adam  after  the  fall,  or  in  Christ 
immediately  promised  i  If  in  Adam,  then  they  return  to  the 
Presbyterian  way,  and  run  upon  all  the  rocks  before  reckon- 
ed, enough  to  break  all  the  world  in  pieces*  If  in  Christ 
they  reckon  it  (and  so  they  do),  then  I  argue  thus.  If  we  are 
all  reckoned  in  Christ  before  we  were  bom,  then  how  can  we 
be  reckoned  in  Adam  when  we  are  bom  (I  speak  as  to  the 
matter  of  predestination  to  salvation  or  damnation)  i  For  as 
for  the  intermedial  temporal  evils,  and  dangers  spiritual,  and 
jsad  infirmities,  they  are  our  nature ;  and  might,  with  justice, 
•have  been  all  'the  portion  God  had  given  to  Adam ;  and 
therefore,  may  be  so  to  us,  and  consequently  not  at  all  to  be 
reckoned  in  this  inquiry  :  but  certainly  as  to  the  main. 

9,  If  God  looks  upon  us  all  in  Christ,  then  by  him  we 
are  rescued  from  Adam ;  so  much  is  done  for  us  beforei  we 
.were  bom.  For  if  this  is  not  to  be  reckoned  till. after  we 
were  bom,  then  Adam^s  sin  prevailed  really  in  some  periods^ 
and  to  some  effects,  for  which  God  in  Christ  had  provided 
no  remedy :  for  it  gave  no  remedy  to  children  till  after  they 
'Were  born,  but  irremediably  they  were  bom  children* of 
•wrath ;  but  if  a  remedy  w^ere  given  to  children  before  they 
were  bora,  then  they  are  bom  in  Christ^not  in  Adam :  but  if 
-this. remedy  was  not  given  to  children  before  they  were  born» 
then  it  folio WS|  that  we  were. not  at  first  looked  upon  in 
■Christ,  but  in  Adam,  and  consequently  he  was  'caput  pra^ 
destinalionis,'  '  the  head  of  predestination/  or  else  there 
iwere  two,  the  one  before  we  were  bom,  the  other  after.  So 
that'faseret  letalis  arundo,'  'the  arrow  sticks  fast,'  and  it 
caaoot  be  pulled  out,  unless  by  other  instruments  than  ar^ 
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commonly  in  lasMon.    Howerer  it  be,  yet,  metliiidLfi,  iiM  ik 
a  rery  good  probable  argument. 

Afi  Adam  sinned  before  any  child  was  bom,  so  tfas 
Christ  promised  before;  and  that  our  Redeemer  shall  fiot 
have  more  forcie  upon  children,  that  they  should  be  bom  be- 
loved and  quitted  from  wrath,  thah  Adam  our  progenitor 
shall  have  to  cause  that  we  be  bom  hated  and  tii  a  damnable 
condition,— Wants  so  many  degrees  of  probability.  Chat  it 
seems  to  dishonour  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  reputation  of 
his  goodness,  and  the  power  of  his  redemption. 

For  this  serres  as  an  antidote  and  antinomy  of  their 
great  objection  pretended  by  these  learned  persona;  for 
whereas  they  say,  they  the  rather  affirm  this,  because  it  is 
an  honour  to  the  redemption  which  our  Saviour  wrought  for 
Mk,  that  it  rescued  us -from  the  sentence  of  daomation,  which 
We  had  incnirred.  To  this  I  say,  that  the  honour  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  does  no  way  depend  upon  our  imaginations 
and  weak  propositions  :  and  neither  can  the  reputation  and 
fionour  of  the  Divine  goodness  botroW  aids  and  artificial 
supports  from  the  dishonour  of  his  justice ;  and  it  is  no  re* 
pufation  to  a  physician  to  say,  he  hath  cured  us  of  an  evfl 
which  we  never  had :  and  shall  we  accuse  the  Father  of  mer- 
cies \o  have  wounded  us  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  the 
Son  may  have  the  honour  to  have  cured  us  ?  I  understand 
not  that.  He  that  makes  a  necessity  that  he  may  find  a 
teinedy,  is  Kke  the  Roman  whom  Cato  found  fault  withal ; 
hi  Would  commit  a  fault  that  he  might  beg  a  pardon ;  hb 
had  rather  write  bad  Greeks  that  he  might  medce  an  apo- 
logy, than  write  good  Latin,  and  need  none.  But  however, 
Christ  hath  done  enough  for  us,  even  all  that  we  did  need  ; 
and  since  it  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  we  should  pay  him 
all  honour,  we  may  remember,  that  it  is  a  greater  favour  to 
iis,  that  by  the  benefit  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  Was  th^ 
Lamb  islain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  were  reck- 
oned in  Christ,  and  bom  in  the  accounts  of  the  diirine  fb- 
TOiir;-  !  say,  it  is  a  greater  favour,  that  we  were  bora  undefe' 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  than  under  the  sentence  and  danw 
iiation  of  Adam ;  and  to  prevent  an  evil  is  a  greater  fitvoiur 
than  \fy  cure  it ;  so  that,  if  to  do  honour  to  God's  goodnesB 
and  to  the  graces  of  our  Redeemer,  We  will  suppose  a  need» 
we  may  do  him  more  honour  to  supposej  that  the  promised 
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9efed  o£  the  wonaiDdia  do  qs  m  eAAy  a  g<$od»  as  the  tfm  of 
Adam  conlddo  ixa  mischief ;  and  there£6re>  that  in  Christ  we 
are  bom  qiiitted  fiom  any  such  sappoted  sentence  \  and  npt 
diat  we  bring  it  upon  oar  shonlders  into  the  world  with  us. 
But  this  thing  relies  only  npoh  their  suppositions. 

For  if  we  will  speak  of  what  is  really  .true  and  plainly  re- 
peated ;  iroin  all  the  sins  of  all  mankind  Christ  came,  to  re* 
de^m  us ;  he  came  to  give  us  a  supernatural  birth  i  to  tell  us 
all  his  Father's  will ;  to  reveal  to  us  those  glorious  promises^ 
upon  the  expectation  of  which  we  might,  be  enabled  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  .required :  he  came  to  bring  us  grace,  and 
life,  and  spirit ;  ta  strengthen  us  against  all  the  powers  of  hell 
and  earth ;  to  sanctify  our  afflictions,  which  from  Adam  by 
natural  generation  descended  on  us ;  to  take  out  the  sting 
of  death,  to  make  it  an  entrance  to  immortal  life ;  to  assure 
us  of  resurrection,  to  intercede  for  us,  and  to  be  an  advocate 
for  us,  when  we  .by  infirmity  commit  sin;  to  pardon  us  when 
we  repent*  Nothing  of  which  could  be  derived  to  us  from 
Adam  by  our  natural  generation ;  mankind,  now  taken  in 
his  whole  constitution  and  design,  are  like  the  birds  of  Para- 
dise, which  travellers  tell  us  of  in  the  Moluccas  Islands  i 
bom  without  legs ;  but  by  a  celestial  power  they  have  a  re^ 
eompense  made  to  them  for  that  defect;  and  they  alwa3)^s 
hover  in  the  air,  and  feed  on  the  dew  of  heaven :  so  are  wtf 
birds  of  Paradise,  but  cast  out  from  thence,  and  born  wiiih- 
out  legs,  without  strength  to  walk  in  the  laws  of  Ood,  or  to 
go  to  heaven ;  but  by  a  power  from  above,  we  are  adopted 
in  oar  ne^  birth  to  a  celestifll,l  conversation,  we  feed  on  the 
dew  of  heaven ;  '  the  just  does  live  by  faith,'  and  breathes 
in  ttiis  new  life  by  the  Spirit  of  (}od.  For  fix>m  the  first 
Adam  nothing  descended  to  us  but  an  infirm  body,  and  a 
naked  soul,  evil  example,  and  a  body  of  death,  ignorance  and 
passion,  hard  labour  and  a  cursed  field,  a  captive  soul  'and 
an  ilnprisoned  body,  that  is,  a  soul  naturally  apt  to  comply 
with  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  its  desires,  whether  rear 
fionable  or  excessive;  and  though  these  things  were  not  di- 
rect sins  to  us  in  their  natural  abode  and  first  principle,  yet 
they  are  proper  inherent  miseries  and  principles  of  sin  to  us 
in  their  emanation.  But  firom  this  state  Christ  came  to  re*- 
deem  us  all  by  his  grace  and  by  his  Spirit,  by  his  life  and 
by  his  death,  by  his  doctrine  and  by  his  sacraments,  by,  his 
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promises  and  by  his  revelations,  by  his  resnrrectioh  and  by 
his  ascension^  by  his  interceding  for  us  and  judging  of  us ; 
and  if  this  be  not  a  conjugation  of  glorious  things,  great 
enough  to  amaze  us,  and  to  merit  from  us  all  our  services, 
and  all  our  love,  and  all  the  glorifications  of  Qod,  I  am  sure 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it  by  any  supposed  need,  of  which 
we  have  no  revelation :  there  is  as  much  done  for  us  as  we 
could  need,  and  more  than  we  could  ask, 

Nenpe  qaod  opUnli  DivHiiii  promittere  nemo 
Aaderet,  TolTeiida  dies,  an,  titalh  nllro'l 
ViTite  feliMi  onimc,  qtibiu  «t  fwtaaft  pencU 
Jtm  raa  — ^—  *. 

The  meaning  of  which  words  I  render,  or  at  least  recompense, 
with  the  verse  of  a  psalm : 

To  tbee,  O  Lprd,  111  p«j  mj  row, 
Mj  knees  io  Uiankf  to  thee  iball  bow, 
Fhr  thoa  nj  life  keep*it  fron  tke  gniTt» 
And  doet  ■  j  feet  from  frUieg  mto^ 
Tbfltwith  the  liTing  in  thj  tight 
I  maj  enjoj  eternal  light  *. 

For  thus  what  Ahasiienis  said  to  Esther,  'Veteres  liteiaft 
muta,'  'Change  the  old  letters,' — is  done  by  the  birth  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  Eva  is  changed  into  Ave:  and  although  it 
be  true  what  Ben  Sirach  said, '  From  the  woman  is  the  begin- 
ning of  sin,  and  by  her  we  all  die,'  yet  it  is  now  changed  by 
the  birth  of  our  Redeemer ; '  from  a  woman  is  the  beginning  of 
our  restitution,  and  in  him  we  all  live ;'  thus  are  all  the  four 
qiiartersoftheworld  renewed  by  the  second  Adam;  avaroXii, 
iimc,  apKToc,  fic<ni/ij3p(a,  '  the  east,  west^  north,  and  south,' 
are  represented- in  the  second  Adam  as  well  as  the  first,  and 
rather, and  to  better  purposes;  because  if  sin  did  abound^ 
grace  shall  superabound. 

I  have  now.  Madam,  given  to  you  such  accounts,  as,  I 
hope,  being  added  to  my  other  papers,  may  satisfy  not  only 
your  Ladyship,  but  those  to  whon^  this  account  may  be  com- 
municated. I  sball  only  now  beg  your  patience,  since  yoa 
have  been  troubled  with  questions,  and  inquiries,  and  ob- 
jections, and  little  tnurmurs,  to  hear  my  answers  to  such  of 
them  as  have  been  brought  to  me* 

1 ,  I  am  complained  of,  that  I  would  trouble  the  world 

•  JEn.  9.  6.  <  Mn.  9. 493.  •  IVal.  Ivi.  by  Bp.  King. 
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with  a  new  thing;  which,  let  it  be  never  so  true,  yef  unless  it 
were  very  nseful,  wUl  hardly  make  recompense  for  the'trou. 
ble  I  put  the>  world  to,  in  this  inquiry. 

I  answer,  that  for  the  newness  of  it,  I  have  already  given^ 
accounts,  that  the  opinions  which  I  impugn,  as  they  are  no 
direct  parts  of  the  article  of  original  sin,  so  they  are  newer 
than-  the  truth  which  I  have,  asserted.  But  let  what  I  say 
seem  as  new  as  the  Reformation  did,  when  Luther  first 
preached  against  indulgences,  the  pretence  of  novelty  did 
not,  and  we  say  ought  not,  to  have  affrighted  him ;  and  there- 
fore,  I  ought  also  to  look  to  what  I.  say,  that  it  be  true»  and 
the  truth  will  prove  its  age.  But  to  speak  freely.  Madam, 
though  I  have  a  great  reverence  for  antiquity,  yet  it  is  the 
prime  antiquity  of  the  church ;  the  ages  of  martyrs  and  ho- 
liness, that  I  mean ;  and  I  am  sure  that  in  them  my  opinion 
hath  much  more  warrant  than  the  contrary ;  but  for  the  de- 
scending ages,  I  give  that  veneration  to  the  great  names  of 
them  that  went  before  us,  which  themselves  gave»  to.  their 
predecessors;  I  honour  their  memory,  I  read  their  books^  I 
imitate. their  piety,  I  examine  their  arguments;  for  therefore 
they  did  write  them,  and  where  the  reasons  of  the  modems 
and  theirs  seem  equal,  I  turn  the  balance  on  the  elder  side, 
^nd  follow  them  ;  but  where  a  scruple  or  a  grain'  of  reason 
is  evidently  in  the  other  balance,  I  must  follow  that ;  *  Nempe 
qui<  ante  nos  ista  moverunt,  non  domini  nostri,  sed  duces 
sunt^;' '  They  that  taught  of  this  article  before  me,  are  good 
guides,  but  no  lords  and  masters;'  for  I  must  acknowledge 
none  upon  earth ;  for  so  am  I  commanded  by  my  Master  that 
is  in  heaven ;  and  I  remember  what  we  were  taught  in  Palin- 
genius,  when  we  were  boys. 

'  Qoieqnid  Aiislotoleif  Tel  qniTif  dieak  eornv, 
I>iot|i  nihil  moroTt  ^  ▼•roi  oom  forte  reeedanl : 
Siepe  greres  nuignotqae  viros,  femSUiae  Tertndos 
£rnire  et  labi  oontingit ;  plarima  seoam 
IngenU  in  tenebni  eoneaetl  aominia  alti 
Anetorea,  aU  eomiireBt,  dedoeero  eaaden. 

If  Aristotle  be  deoeiv'd,  and  aay  that'a  true. 

What  nor  himself*  nor  othert  erei  knew*     . 

1  lenre  bis  text,  and  let  his  scholars  talk 

Till  they  be  hoarse  or  weary  in  their  walk  : 

When  wise  men  err,  though  their  fame  ring  like  bells, 

1  seape  a  danger  .when  1  leare  their  spells. 

f  Sen.  Bp.  53.  Ruhkopf.  vol«  S.  p.  156. 
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For  although  they  that  are  dead  some  ages  hefora  Hre 
were  bom,  have  a  reTerenoe  due  to  them,  yet  more  is  due  to 
truth  that  shall  never  die ;  and  God  b  not  wanting  to  our  ior 
dttstry  ainy  more  than  to  theirs ;  but  blesses  every  age  with 
the  understanding  of  his  truths*  '*  JEiatibus  omnibus,  om:- 
nibns  hominibust  communis  sapientia  est;  nee  Ulam,  oeu 
peculiom,  licet  antiquitati  gratukri  f*  *'  AU  ages,  and  all 
men,  h&Te  their  advantages  in  their  inquiries  after  truth ;  neip 
iher  is '  wisdom  appropriate  to  our  fikthers/'  And  because 
even  wise  men  may  be  deceived,  and  therefore  that  when  I 
find  it,  or  suppose  it  so  (for  that  is  all  one  as  to  me  and  my 
duty),  I  must  go  after  truth  wherever  it  is;  certainly  it  wiU 
be  less  expected  firom  me  to  follow  the  popular  n(Maes  and 
the  voices  of  the  people,  who  ace  not  to  teach  uf ,  but  to  be 
taught  by  us :  and  I  believe  myself  to  have  reason  to  com* 
plain,  when  men  are  angry  at  a  doctrine,  because  it  is  not 
commonly  taught ;  that  is,  when  they  are  impstieiit  to  be 
taught  a  truth,  because  most  men  do  already  believe  a  lie  ; 
''  Recti  apiidnoB  locum  tenet  error,  ubi  pnUicus  (actnsest,"  ao 
Seneca  '  complained  in  his  time :  it  is  a  strange  title  to  truth 
whicherror  can  pretend,  ^  Ibr  its  being  public ;"  and  we  refuse 
to  follow  an  unus«ial  truth, '  Quasi  honestius  sit,  quib  fie* 
quentiuB ;'  and  indeed  i^  were  wdl  to  do  so  in  those  propdsi* 
tions,  which  have  no  truth  in  thiem  but  what  they  bonow 
from  men's  opinions,  and  aire  for  nothing  tolerable,  but  that 
they  are  usual. 

Object.  2.  But  what  necessity  is  there  in  my  publicalioi^ 
of  this  doctrine,  supposing  it  were  true  ?  for  all  truths  are 
not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times;  and  if  a  truth  ^res  offence^ 
it  is  better  to  let  men  alone,  than  to  disturb  the.peiice. 

I  answer  with  the  labouring  man's  proverb,  '  A  penny- 
worth of  ease  is  worth  a  pemy  at  any  time;'  and  a  little 
truth  is  worth  a  litile  peace,  every  day  of  the  week:  and 
*  csBteris  paribus,'  truth  is  to  be  preferred  before  peace ;  not 
every  trifling  truth  to  a  considerable  peace :  but  if  the  truth 
be  material,  it  makes  recompense,  though  it  brings  a  great 
noise  along  with  it  ;and  if  the  breach  of  peace  be  nothing  but 
that  men  talk  in  private,  or  declaim  a  little  in  public ;  truly. 
Madam,  it  is  a  very  pitiful  little  proposition,  the  discovery  of 
which  in  truth  will  not  make  reoomp^nse  for  the  prattling  of 

f  B^  U9.  lUbkopCi  Tol.  5,  p.  426. 
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d\s9jpeeijm  piersons.  Tiia^  i^  peace  vfoS^  8^  fiXffi^^t^ 
yoke,  but  we  tiruth  of  God  is  always  to  be  preferrefl  Vi^9^9 
t}xe  peace  of  men,  ^d  therefore  our  blesa^d  SayiiQigar  cai^a 
'  fLOt  to  send  p^ace,  but  a  sword  ;'  that  ^,  be  kii^w  ]^U  ^99*, 
trine  would  co^xise  great  divisions  of  heart,  but  yet  be  oamq 
tp  persaaiie  us  to  peace  wd  iinity.  Indeed^  ^^  ^be  tpj%  be 
clear,  an(^  yet  of  no  great  e&ct  in  the  liy^s  of  men,  in*  go* 
yeiT^mifBt^  o;*  i^  thp  honour  of  God,  then  it  ought  not  to^rea^ 
tjbe  pea^^  that  is^  it  may  not  run  out  of  it^  retiren^^t,  tA, 
^is(|ui&t  them,  to  whom  Uieir  rest  is  better  than  tl^at  ^aw* 
ledge.  But  if  it  be  brought  out  already,  it  must  not  b^  de» 
aer^d  positire^y^  though  peace  goes  fiway  in  its  stea<^\  So 
tji.a]t  pe^ce  is  rather  to  be  deserted,  than  any  truth  slK>uld  ][>6 
Q^punced  or  denied :  but  peace  is  rather  to  be  procured  or 
co,ntinued,  than  some  truth  offered.  This  is  my  sen^e.  Ma- 
4tw^  whep  the  <^e  is  otl^erwise  than  I  suppose  it  to  be  at 
prepei^t.  For  ^s  for  the  present  case,  ^hece  muft  b^  ^wc^ 
wl^n  ^ere  is  a  iallii^  out,  or  a  peace  bro|ien  j  and  therefore^ 
I^will  secure  it  now :  for  let  any  man  dissent  from  me  ink 
this  ar^lje,  1  will  not.be  troubled  at  him ;  he  may  do  it  ^th 
liberty,  and  with  my  cjbarity*  If  any  man  is  of  my  cipjinion^ 
I  confess  I  love  him  the  better ;  but  if  he  refuses  \t^  I  will 
i^ot  love  him  less  after  than  I  did  before :  but  he  that  dia- 
sents,  and  reviles  me,  must  expect  from  me  no  other  kind- 
Qe^s  but  that  I  forgive  him^  and  pray  for  him,  and  offer  to 
reclaim  him,  and  that  I  resolve  nothing  shall  ever  make  me 
either  hate  him,  or  reproach  him :  and  that  stUl,  in  the 
^eatest  of  his  difference,  I  refuse  not  to  give  him  the  com- 
munion of  a  brother  ^  I  believe  I  shall  be  chidden  by  some  or 
othe^  for  my  easiness,  and  want  of  fierceness,  which  they 
call  zeal,  but  it  is  a  fault  of  my  nature ;  a  part  of  my  ori- 
Raisin: 

llBieaiqve  dedik  vitimn  na^nrm  oretto. 
Ml  oakani  aliqaid  aemper  amare  dedit  ^. 

Some  weakoeas  to  each  man  bj  birth  desoandi. 
To  me  Coo  great  a  kindneM  oatiire  lenda. 

But  if  the  peace  can  be  broken  no  more  than  thus ;  t 
suppose  the  truth  which  I  publish,  will  do  more  than  make 
recompense  for  the  noise,  that  in  clubs  and  conventicles 
is  JOj^ade  over  and  above.     So  long  as  I  am  thus  resolved 

i>  Propert.  t.  tt.  17.  li^oiiioe).  foL  U  p.  Iik6. 
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there  may  be  injory  done  to  me ;  but  there  can  be  no  dud; 
or  loss  of  peace  abroad.  For  a  single  anger,  or  a  displeasnie 
on  one  side,  is  not  a  breach  of  peace  on  both ;  and  a  war 
cannot  be  made  by  fewer,  than  a  bargain  can ;  in  which  al- 
ways there  must  be  two  at  least. 

Object.  3.  Bat  as  to  the  thing,  if  it  be  inquired,  T/c  X<(yoc 
f  Ic  oiKoSofdav  xptloQ ;  *  What  profit,  what  use,  what  edificar 
tion,  is  there,  what  good  to  souls,  what  honour  to  God,'  by  this 
new  explication  of  the  article?  I  answer;  that  the  usual 
doctrines  of  original  sin  are  made  the  great  foundation  of 
the  horrible  proposition  concerning  absolute  reprobation; 
the  consequences  of  it  reproach  God  with  injustice,  they 
charge  God  foolishly,  and  deny  his  goodness  and  his  wisdom 
in  many  instances  :  and  whatsoever  can,  upon  the  account  of 
the  divine  attributes,  be  objected  against  the  fierce  way  of 
absolute  decrees;  all  that  can  be  brought  for  the  reproof  of 
their  usual  propositions  concerning  original  sin.  For  the 
consequences  are  plain ;  and  by  them  the  necessity  of  my 
doctrine,  and  its  usefulness,  may  be  understood. 

For,  1.  If  God  decrees  us  to  be  bom  sinners;  then  he 
makes  us  be  sinners,  and  then  where  is  his  goodness  i 

2.  If  God  does  damn  any  for  that,  he  damns  us  for  what 
we  could  not  help,  and  for  what  himself  did :  and  then  where 
is  his  justice? 

3.  If  God  sentence  us  to  that  damnation,  which  he 
cannot  injustice  inflict,  where  is  his  wisdom  i 

4.  If  God,  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  brings  upon  us  a  necea^ 
sity  of  sinning;  where  is  our  liberty  ?  where  is  our  nature  ? 
what  is  become  of  all  laws,  and  of  all  virtue  and  vice  ?  How 
can  men  be  distinguished  from  beasts  i  or  the  virtuous  from 
the  vicious? 

5.  If,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  we  are  so  wholly  ruined  in 
our  faculties,  that  we  cannot  do  any  good,  but  must  do  evil; 
how  shall  any  man  take  care  of  his  ways  ?  or  how  can  it  be 
supposed  he  should  strive  against  all  vice^  when  he  can  ex- 
cuse so  muqh  upon  his  nature  ^  or  indeed  how  shall  he  striye 
at  all  ?  For  if  all  actual  sins  are  derived  from  the  original, 
and  which  is  unavoidable,  and  yet  an  irresistible  cause, 
then  no  man  can  take  care  to  avoid  any  actual  sin,  whose 
cause  is  natural,  and  not  to  be  declined.  And  then  where  is 
his  providence  and  government  ? 
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6.  If  Ood  does  cast  infknts  into  hell  for  the  sin  of  others^ 
ftod  yet  did  not  condemn  devils,  but  for  their  own  sin ;  where 
is  his  love  to  mankind  i 

7.  If  Ood  chooseth  the  death  of  so  many  millions  of  per- 
sons who  are  no  sinners,  npon  their  own  stock,  and  yet- 
swears  that  he  does  not  love  the  death  of  a  sinner,  viz.  sin-* 
ning  with  his  own  choice ;  how  can  that  be  credible,  he 
should  love  to  kill  innocents,  and  yet  should  love  to  spare- 
the  criminal  i  Where  then  is  his  mercy,  and  where  is  his 
truth? 

8.  If  Ood  hath  given  us  a  nature  by  derivation,  which  is* 
wholly  corrupted,  then  how  can  it  be,  that  all  which  Ood 
made,  is  good  ?  For  though  Adam  corrupted  himself,  yet 
in  propriety  of  speaking,  we  did  not ;  but  this  was  the  decree 
of  Ood ;  and  then  where  is  the  excellency  of  his  providence 
and  power,  where  is  the  glory  of  the  creation  ? 

Because  therefore  that  Ood  is  all  goodness,  and  justice, 
and'wisdom^  and  love,  and  that  he  governs  all  things,  and  alt 
men,  wisely  and  holily,  and  according  to  the  capacities  oC 
tiieir  natures  and  persons ;  that  he  gives  us  a  wise  law,  and 
binds  that  law  on  us  by  promises  and  threatenings ;  I  had 
reason  to  assert  these  glories  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  re-> 
move  the  hinderances  of  a  good  life ;  since  every  tiling  can 
binder  us  from  living  well,  but  scarcely  can  all  the  arguments 
of  God  and  man,  and  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  hell,  per^ 
9uade  us  to  strictness  and  severity. 

Qai  lerere  ingenaQm  folet  a|^id, 
Liberet  arva  prius  fralicibna  ; 
Falce  rnboB,  Bilieernqoe  reseeet, 
Utnovi  fraga  gravU  oeres  eat'. 

He  tbat  will  sow  hia  6e!d  with  hopeful  aeed; 
Mast  everj  bramble,  e^ery  Uiistle  weed  : 
And  wbeu  each  hioderaooe  to  the  fcraio  is  guoe, 
A  fniitfal  crop  shall  rise  of  corn  alooe. 

When,  therefore,  there  were  so  many  ways  made  to  the 
devil,  I  was  willing  amongst  many  others  to  stop  this  also ; 
and  I  dare  say,  few  questions  in  Christendom  can  say  half 
so  much  in  justification  of  their  own  usefulness  and  ne- 
cessity. 

I  know.  Madam,  that  they  who  are  of  the  other  side,  do 

I  fioetb.  lib.  3.  Metr.  1. 
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aod  will  dipaiTOV  nuMl  of  tb^se  Qqi|f9qiMl9<W  t  w4  m  4ft  ^ 
the  world,  all  the  evils  which  their  iidiranaries  Bmy>  do  foUow 
from  their  opinions ;  bat  yet  all  the  if orld  of  m^n  that  per- 
ceive such  evils  to  follow  from  a  proJk>i^tioa,  thiols  them- 
selves boand  to  stop  the  progression  of  such  opiaioDS,  frosn 
whence  they  believe  such  evils  may  ^ri^e.  If  the  diorch  of 
Rome  did  believe,  that  all  those  horrid  things  |fe>^  cJiaig^ 
ableupop  tranBubstantiatiop,  mid  upon  woryhippipig  of  iqmges, 
which  we  charge  upon  the  doctrines,!  dqnot  dopbtbut^y 
would  as  much  disown  the  propositions,  as  now  they  do  the 
eopsequents  ;  and  yet  I  do  as  little  doubt,  but  that  we  do 
well  to  disown  the  first,  because  w^  espy  the  latter :  and 
though  the  m^a  be  not,  yet  the  d^ctriiies  are,  highly  iMiaige^ 
able  with  the  evils  thiit  follow :  it  may  l^»  the  men  espy 
them  not»  yet  from  the  doctrii^^  they  dp  certainly  follow  i 
and  there  are  not  in  the  vorld  many  ipen*  who  own  that 
which  is  evil  in  the  pretence,  but  muny  do  such  as  are  dan^ 
gerous  in  the  effect ;  and  thi^  doctriae^  whiph  I  hi^fe  i«- 
fffovedj  I  tal^e  to  be  one  of  th^m* 

Object.  4.  But  if  qriginal  sin  be  not  ^  sin  properly^  why 
^re  chiljhren  baptised  i  And  what  benefit  comes  to  the<n  \>j 
baptism  ? 

I  aasirer,  1.  Asmuchasthey  need,  and  are  capable  of:  im4 
it  may  as  well  be  asked«  Why  were  all  the  sops  of  Abraham 
circpmcisedj  when,  in  that  oovenant»  there  vras  no  ren^ission 
of  sins  at  all  i  for  little  things,  and  legal  impurities,  and  ir^ 
regularities,  there  were  ;  but  there  being  no  sacrifice  there 
but  of  beasts,  whose  blood  could  not  take  away  sin,  it  is  cer- 
tain and  plainly  taught  us  in  Scripture,  that  no  rite  of  Moses 
was  expiatory  of  sins.  But,  2.  This  objection  can  press 
nothing  at  all ;  for  why  was  Christ  baptized,  who  knew  no 
sin  i  But  yet  so  it  behoved  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness. 
3.  Baptism  is  called '  regeneration,'  or  the  '  new-birth,'  and 
therefore,  since  in  Adam  children  are  bom  only  to  a  natural 
life  and  a  natural  death,  and  by  this  they  can  never  arrive  at 
heaven, — ^therefore  infants  are  baptized,  because,  until  they 
be  bom  anew>  they  can  never  have  title  to  the  proipises  of 
Jeaus  Christ,  or  be  hoirs  of  h^i^^  and  o^eirs  of  Jesus.  4» 
By  baptism  children  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
aod  of  the  grace  of  God ;  which  1  desire  fjo  be  observed  in 
opposition  to  the  Pelagian  heresy,  who  did  suppose  nature 
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to  %e  00  peif<$ct\  thiit  tte  gxsoe  of  iQod  w«i  not  necewftry, 
«od  thaty  by  nature  alone,  tbey  could  go  to  bearen;  vhicb 
be<;Miie  I  afibna  to  be  in>po9»ible#  and  that  baptism  ie  tbere* 
f^re  tiecepwry,  bie^fiee  oatore  is  inefficient,  and  baptism  is 
the  great  channel  of  grace  i  there  ougbi  to  be  no  envious  and 
ign^orant  load  laid  upon  my  doctrine;^  as  if  it  complied  with 
the  Pekgjsn,  «^ns%  )*hieh  it  je  so  essentially  and  so  mainly 
^Ifpo^ed  in  the  main  diflSecence  of  Ms  doctrit^e.  5.  Children 
#iie  tl^erefoire  baptized^  because,  if  they  liye>  they  will  sin^ 
and  though  their  sins  are  not  pardoned  beforehand,  yet  in 
baptism  tb^  are  admitted  to  thsl  state  of  favour,  that  tbey 
ar^  within  ihe  covenant  of  repentance  and  pardon ;  and  thi^ 
is  espressly  the  docttine  of  ^t  Aua(i»'.  But  of  this  I  have 
already  given  larger.  Meounts  in  my  discourse  of  baptism  ""^ 
6.  Obildiisn  lins  baptized  for  the  pardon  even  of  original 
sin;  tfiis  may  be  affirmed  truly,  but  yet  improperly:  for  so 
for  d^  it  is  impnted,  ao  fer  also  it  is  remissible ;  for  the  erU 
that  is  done  by  Adam,  is  also  taken  away  in  Chri^ ;  an4 
it  is  impnted  to  ns  to  very  evil  purposes,  aa  I  have  al^ 
ready  expUfioted  r  but  aa  it  was  among  the  Jews,  who  be* 
lieved  then  the  sin  to  be  taken  away,  wh^n  the  evil  of  pu« 
nishmeoA  is  tab»  of;  so  is  original  sin  taken  away  in  bap* 
tiam;  for  though  the  material  part  of  the  evil  is  not  taken 
a>vay,  yet  the  curse,  in  all  the  sons  of  God,  is  turned  into 
a  t>^essing,  and  is  made  an  loccasioja  ^(  reward,  or  an  en«r 
trance  to  it.  Jfow  in  a)l  this  I  affirm  all  that  is  true,  and  all 
that  is  pix)|>able :  for  in  the  same  sense,  as  original  stain  is 
a  sin,  so  doea  baptism  bring  the  pardon.  It  is  a  sin  meto- 
fiymically,  thajt  is,  because  it  is  the  effect  of  one  sin,  and  the 
cause  of  ma^y;  and  just  so,  in  baptism*  it  is  taken  away,  that 
it  is  how  the  matter  of  a  grace,  and  the  opportunity  of  ^ory; 
and  upon  thes^  accounts,  tbeohurph  baptizes  all  her  children* 
Object  6.  But  to  4eny  original  sin  to  be  a  sin  properly 
and  ij^erenUy,  is  expressly  against  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
the  4flth  chapter  to  the  Eomans : — If  it  be,  I  have  done ;  but 
that  it  is  .not,  I  have  these  things  to  say.  1.  If  the  words  he 
c^j^able  of  spy  interpretation,  and  csa  he  permitted  to  sig* 
^ify  otherwise  than  is  vulgarly  pretended,  I  suppose  myself 

^  VJd«  Asgtttt.  4«  G«8tis  Palest,  ot  lik  d«Nalar.  eC  Grut  o.  tU  Opu*  Im« 
put,  in  Jalian.  I.  1.  o.  54.  «i  lib.  de  Peooat.  Otif;,  o.  91. 

(  JUib.  I.  de  Jilmit.  «l  Coirapp*  cap.  S6. 4*  ea|b  5d.  a  tcMt  1S4.  io  Johaik 
■>  Part  2.  p.  194.  \m  ti»  Grmt  K&ampiar. 
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to  have  given  reasons  sufficient,  why  they  ought  to  be.   For* 
any  interpretation,  that  does  violence  to  right  reason,  to> 
religion,  to  holiness  of  life,  and  the  divine  attributes  of  God, — 
is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  and  another  chosen ;  for  in  all 
Scriptures,  all  good  and  all  wise  men  do  it. 

2.  The  words  in  question, '  sin'  and  '  sinner'  and  '  con- 
demnation,' are  frequently  used  in  Scripture  *"  in  the  lesser 
sense,  and '  sin'  is  taken  for  the  punishment  of  sin ;  and 
'  sin'  is  taken  for  him  who  bore  the  evil  of  the  sin ;  and 
'  sin'  is  taken  for  legal  impurity ;  and  for  him  who  could  not 
be  guilty,  even  for  Christ  himself;  as  I  have  proved  already: 
and  in  the  like  manner '  sinners'  is  used,  by  the  rule  of  the 
conjugates  and  denominatives ;  but  it  is  so  also  in  the  case 
of  Bathsheba  the  mother  of  Solomon «.  3.  For  the  word 
'condemnation,'  it  is,  by  the  Apostle  himself,  limited  to  sig- 
nify temporal  death  ;  for  when  the  Apostle  says,  '  Death 
passed  upon  all  men,  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned ;'  he 
must  mean  '  temporal  death ;'  for  eternal  death  did  not  pass 
upon  all  men ;  or  if  he  means  *  eternal  death,'  he  must  not 
mean,  that  it  came  for  Adam's  sin ;  but  *  inasmuch  as  all 
men  have  sinned,'  that  is,  upon  all  those  upon  whom  eternal 
death  did  come,  it  came,  because  they  also  have  sinned.  For 
if  it  had  come  for  Adam's  sin ;  then  it  had  absolutely  de- 
scended upon  all  men ;  because  from  Adam  all  men  descend- 
ed ;  and  therefore  all  men,  upon  that  account,  were  equally 
guilty :  as  we  see  all  men  die  naturally.  4.  The  Apostle 
here  speaks  of  sin  imputed ;  therefore,  not  of  sin  inherent : 
and  if  imputed  only  to  such  purposes,  as  he  here  speaks  o^ 
viz.  to  temporal  death,  then  it  is  neither  a  sin  properly,  nor 
yet  imputable  to  eternal  death,  so  far  as  is,  or  can  be,  implied 
by  the  Apostle's  words.  And  in  this  I  am  not  a  little  con- 
firmed by  the  discourse  of  St.  Irenseus  to  this  purpose  p; 
**  Propter  hoc  et  initio  transgressionis  Ade,"  Sic.  '*  There- 
fore, in  the  beginning  of  Adam's  transgression,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture tells,  God  did  not  curse  Adam,  but  the  earth  in  his  la- 
bours ;  as  one  of  the  ancients  saith,  God  removed  the  curse 
upon  the  earth,  that  it  might  not  abide  on  man.  But  the  con- 
demnation of  his  sin  he  received,  weariness,  and  labour,  and- 
to  eat  in  the  sweat  of  his  brows,  and  to  return  to  dust  again ; 

>  1  KiogB,  i.  21.  Zedb  xir.  19.  f  Cor.  t.  Si.  Isa.  niL  10.  Hib.  ix.  S8, 
*  1  King*,!.  SI.  P  lib.  EiL cap.  S5. 
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and  likewise  tbewoman  hadforherpunishment, tedioiisness^ 
labours,  groans,  sorrows  of  child-birth,  and  to  serve  her  hus- 
band ;  that  they  might  not  wholly  perish  in  the  curse,  nor  yet 
despise  Ood,  while  they  remained  without  punishment.  But 
all  the  curse  ran  upon  the  serpent,  who  seduced  them, — and 
this  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  saith  to  them  on  his  left  hand : 
'  Go,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  which  my  Father  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels  :'  signifying,  that  not  to  man,  in 
the  primeintention,  was  eternal  fire  prepared,  but  to  him,  who 
was  the  seducer — but  this  they  also  shall  justly  feel,  who,  like 
them,  without  repentance  and  departing  from  them,  persevere 
in  the  works  of  malice."  6.  The  Apostle  says  y  *  By  the  dis- 
obedience of  one,  many  were  made  sinners :'  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  we,  in  this,  have  no  sin  of  our  own,  neither  is  it 
at  all  our  own  formally  and  inherently ;  for  though  efficient- 
ly it  was  his,  and  effectively  ours,  as  to  certain  purposes  of 
imputation;  yet  it  could  not  be  a  sin  to  us  formally;  because 
it  was '  unius  inobedientia,'  *  the  disobedience  of  one  man ;' 
therefore  in  no  sense,  could  it  be  properly  ours.  For  then 
it  were  not/  unius,'  but'  inobedientia  singulorum:'  'the  dis- 
obedience of  all  men/  6.  Whensoever  another  man's  sin  is 
imputed  to  his  relative,  therefore,  because  it  is  another's  and 
imputed,  it  can  go  no  further  but  to  effect  certain  evils,  to  af- 
flict the  relative,  and  to  punish  the  cause,  not  formally  to  de- 
nominate the  descendant  or  relative  to  be  a  sinner ;  for  it  is 
as  much  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  I  am  formally  by  him  a 
sinner,  as  that  I  did  really  do  his  action. '  Now  to  '  impute,' 
in  Scripture,  signifies,  to  reckon  as  if  he  had  done  it;  *  not  to 
impute'  is  to  treat  him  so,  as  if  he  had  not  done  it  So  £Eir 
then  as  the  imputation  is,  so  far  we  are  reckoned  as  sinners  ; 
but  Adam's  sin  being  by  the  Apostle  signified  to  be  imputed 
but  to  the  condemnation  or  sentence  to  a  temporal  death; 
so  far  we  are  sinners  in  him,  that  is,  so  as  that  for  his  sake 
death  was  brought  upon  us;  and  indeed  the  word  *  imputare,' 
'  to  impute,'  does  never  signify  more,  nor  always  so  much* 
^'  Imputare  vero  frequenter  ad  significationem  exprobrantis 
accedit,  sed  citra  reprehensionem/'  says  Laurentius  Valla ; 
*'  It  is  like  an  exprobration,  but  short  of  a  reproof  :"  so 
Quintilian ;  "  Imputas  nobis  propitios  ventos,  et  secundum 
mare,  ac  civitatis  opulentoe  liberalitatem  :"  "  Thou  dost  im- 


pnte,  that  in,  upbraid  to  as,  our  proflpefotfs  royageif,  and  € 
calm  sea,  and  the  liberality  of  a  rich  city/'---*'  Imputara'  aig^ 
nifies  oftentimea  the  same  that '  computar^/  to '  reckon  o^ 
account  :*  ''  Nam  h»o  iti  qnartft  nob  impntantar/'  aay  the 
lawyers,  **  they  are  not  imputed/'  that  is,  they  are  not  com- 
puted or  reckoned.  Thus  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  tis,  thatis, 
it  is  put  into  our  reckoning ;  and  when  we  are  sick  aUd  dle^  we' 
pay  our  symbols,  the  portion  of  ^vil  that  is  laid  upon  ts :  tad 
what  Marcus  said,  I  may  say  in  this  case  with  a  little  variety ; 
**  Legata  in  basreditate — siVe  legatum  datum  sit  hceredi,  sire 
percipere,  sive  deducere  rel  retinere  passus  est,  ei  imputan« 
tur  t  '*  The  legacy,  whether  it  be  giyen  or  left  to  the  heir, 
whether  he  may  take  it  or  keep  it,  is  still  imputed  to  him  ;** 
that  is,  it  is  within  his  reckoning. 

But  no  reason,  no  scripture,  no  religion,  does  enforce, 
and  no  dirine  attribute  does  permit,  that  we  should  say,  ihat 
God  did  so  impute  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  that  he  did 
really  esteem  them  to  be  guilty  of  Adam's  sin;  equally  culpa- 
ble, equally  hateful :  for  if,  in  this  sense,  it  be  true  that  in  him 
we  sinned,  then  we  sinned  as  he  did,  that  is,  with  the  same  ma- 
lice, in  the  same  action;  and  then  we  are  as  much  guilty  as  he; 
but  if  we  have  sinned  less,  then  we  did  not  sin  in  him  ;  for  to 
sin  in  him,  could  not  by  him  be  lessened  to  us  ;  for  what  we 
did  in  him,  we  did  by  him,  and  therefore  as  much  as  he  did ; 
but  if  God  imputed  this  sin  less  to  us  than  to  him,  then  this 
imputation  supposes  it  only  to  be  a  collateral  and  indirect 
account  to  such  purposes  as  he  pleased:  of  which  purposes 
we  judge  by  the  analogy  of  faith,  by  the  words  of  Scripture, 
by  the  proportion  and  notices  of  the  divine  attributes.  7. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  design  or  purpose  of  the  Apostle,  that 
can  or  ought  to  infer  any  other  thing ;  for  his  purpose  is  to 
signify,  that,  by  man's  sin,  death  entered  into  the  worid ; 
which  the  Son  of  Sirach  ^  expresses  thus ;  "  A  muliere  factum 
est  initium  peccati,  et  inde  est  quod  morimur  :'*  "  F^m  the 
woman  is  the  beginning  of  sin ;  and  from  her  it  is  that  we  all 
die:"  and  again'.;  **  By  the  envy  of  the  devil,  death  came 
into  the  world ;"  this  evil  being  universal,  Christ  came  to  the 
world,  and  became  our  head,  to  other  purposes,  even  to  re- 
deem us  from  death;  which  he  hath  begun  and  will  finish, 

4  Eoclas.  xxT.  35.  '  EccJai.  i.  S4. 


knd  to  become  to  nd  otil*  parent  ih  a  new  birth,  the  author  cff 
It  sptritnal  life ;  and  thid  benefit  ib  of  far  more  efficacy  hf 
Chnst,  than  the  evil  could  be  by  Adam  ;  and  as  by  Adam 
i^e  are  made  BinnetB,  bo  by  Christ  we  are  made  righteons ; 
not  just  bo,  but  so  and  mote;  and  therefore  as  our  'being 
made  sinners' Bignifies  that  by  him  we  die, — bo  being  by  Christ 
made  righteous,  must  at  least  signify  Uiat  by  him  we  lite  2 
and  this  is  so  erident  to  them  who  read  St.  Paul's  words^ 
Rom.  y.  from  verse  12*  to  verse  19.  inclusively,  that  I  won- 
der any  man  tihohld  make  a  further  question  concerning 
them ;  especially  since  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  who  are  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  and  tile  best  expositors  of 
Scripture,  that  any  age,  since  the  apostles  und  their  immedi'^ 
ate  successors,  hath  brought  forth,  have  so  understood  and 
rendered  it  But^  Madam,  that  your  Honour  may  read  the 
Words  and  their  sense  tbgether,  and  see  that,  without  violence 
they  signify  what  I  have  said,  and  no  more ;  I  have  here  sub« 
Joined  a  paraphrase  of  them ;  in  which  if  I  use  any  violence, 
I  can  very  easily  be  reproved* 

Rom.  V.  12. — ''As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin :  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^ 
for  that  all  have  sinned :"  i.  e. 

€ 

As,  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  sin  had  its  begin- 
ning ;  and  by  sin  death,  that  is,  the  sentence  and  prepara- 
tions, the  solemnities  and  addresses  of  death,  sickness,  cala- 
mity, diminution  of  strengths,  old  age,  misfortunes,  and  all 
the  affections  of  mortality,  for  the  destroying  of  our  tempo- 
ral life;  and  so  this  mortality,  and  condition  or  State  of 
death,  passed  actually  upon  all  mankind ;  for  Adam,  being 
thrown  out  of  Paradise,  and  forced  to  live  with  his  children 
where  they  had  no  trees  of  life,  as  he  had  in  Paradise,  was 
remanded  to  his  mortal,  natural  state ;  and  therefore  death 
passed  upon  them,  mortally  seized  on  all, '  fbr  that  all  have 
sinned ;'  that  is,  the  sin  was  reckoned  to  all,  not  to  make 
them  guilty  like  Adam ;  but  Adam's  sin  passed  upon  alU 
imprinting  this  real  calamity  on  us  all :  but  yet  death  de- 
scended also  upon  Adam's  posterity  fbr  their  own  sins ;  for 
since  all  did  sin,  all  should  die.  But  some  Greek  copies 
leave  out  the  second  koL,  which  indeed  seems  superfluous 
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^and  of  no  signification :  but  then  tlie  sense  is  clearer ;  an4 
the  following  words  are  the  second  part  of  a  Bimilitude : ''  As 
by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  death  by  sin ;  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men«  for  that  all  have  sinned :"  but  if* 
^signifies  neutrally :  and  the  meaning  is;  As  Adam  died  in 
his  own  sin ;  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for  their  own 
sin :  in  the  sin  which  they  sinned,  in  that  sin  they  died :  as 
it  did  at  first  to  Adam,  by  whom  sin  first  entered,  and  by 
sin  death ;  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  upon  whom  sin 
passed :  that  is,  in  the  same  method,  they  who  did  sin, 
should  die.  But  then  he  does  not  seem  to  say  that  all  did 
sin :  for  he  presently  subjoins ;  "  that  deUth  reigned  (even 
upon  those  who  did  not  sin)  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression ;"  but  this  was  upon  another  account,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  following  words.  But  others  expound  1^'  i^  to 
signify  masculinely,  and  to  relate  to  Adam;  viz.  that  in 
him  we  all  sinned.  Now  although  this  is  less  consonant  to 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and  is  harsh  and  improper  both 
in  the  language  and  in  the  sei^se,  yet  if  it  were  so,  it  could 
mean  but  this ;  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  of  universal  obli- 
gation ;  and  in  him  we  are  reckoned  as  sinners,  obnoxious 
to  his  sentence ;  for  by  his  sin,  human  nature  was  reduced  to 
its  own  mortality. 

13. — *'  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin  is 
not  imputed,  where  there  is  no  law." 

And  marvel  not,  that  death  did  presently  descend  on 
all  mankind,  even  before  a  law  was  given  them  with  an  ap* 
pendant  penalty,  viz.  with  the  express  intermination  of 
death ;  for  they  did  do  actions  unnatural  and  vile  enough; 
but  yet  these  things,  which  afterward,  upon  the  publication 
of  the  law,  were  imputed  to  them  upon  their  personal  ac«- 
count,  even  unto  death,  "  were  not  yet  so  imputed."  For 
nature  alone  gives  rules,  but  does  not  directly  bind  to  pe- 
nalties. But  death  came  upon  them  before  the  law  for 
^dam*s  sin  :  for  with  him  God  being  angry,  was  pleased  to 
curse  him  also  in  his  posterity,  and  leave  them  also  in  their 
9iere  natural  condition,  to  which  yet  they  disposed  them- 
selves, and  had  deserved  but  too  much  by  committing  evil 
things ;  to  which  things,  although  before  the  law,  death  was 
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not  threatened,  yet  for  the  anger  which  God  had  against 
mankind,  be  left  Uiat  death  which  he  threatened  to  Adam 
expressly,  by  implication,  to  fall  upon  the  posterity. 

14. — '*  Nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses 
(even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned),  after  the  simili- 
tude of  Adam's  transgression,  who  is  the  figure  of  him 
which  was  to  come." 

And  therefore  it  was,  that  death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  from  the  first  law  to  the  second;  from  the  time  that 
a  law  was  given  to  one  man,  till  the  time  a  law  was  given  to 
one  nation ;  and  although  men  had  not  sinned  so  grievously 
as  Adam  did,  who  had  no  excuse,  many  helps,  excellent  .en- 
dowmenter,  mighty  advantages,  trifling  temptations,  commu- 
nication with  Ood  himself,  no  disorder  in  his  faculties,  free 
will,  perfect  immunity  from  violence,  original  righteousness, 
peffect  power  over  his  faculties;  yet  those  men,  such  as 
Abel  and  Seth,  Noah  and  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Jor 
seph  and  Benjamin,  who  sinned  less,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  disadvantages,  were  left  to  fall  under  the  same  sen* 
tenee.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  words,  ''  even 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned,"  accordii:^  to  some  interpret- 
ations, are  to  be  put  into  a  parenthesis :  and  the  following 
words,  *'  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  are 
an  vir^^arov,  and  to  be  referred  to  the  first  words,  thus, — 
'death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses — ^after  the  simil^ude  of 
Adam's  tnmsgression :'  that  is,  as  it  was  at  first,  so  it  was 
afterwards :  death  reigned  upon  men  (who  had  not  sinned) 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression ;  that  is,  like 
as  it  did  in  the  transgression  of  Adam^  so  it  did  afterward ; 
they  in  their  innocence  died,  as  Adam  did  in  his  sin  and 
prevarication,  and  this  was  in  the  sin^ilitude  of  Adam :  as 
they  who  obtain  salvation,,  obtain  it  in  the  similitude  of 
Christ,  or  by  a  conformity  to  Christ;  so  they  who  die,  do 
die  in  the  likeness  of  Adam ;  Christ  and  Adam  being  the 
two  representatives  of  mankind :  for  this,  besides  that  it  was 
the  present  economy  of  the  Divine  Providence  and  govern- 
ment, it  did  also,  like  Janus,  look  irp<$affa>  ical  iml<nw,  'it 
looked  forwards  as  well  as  backwards,'  and  became  a  type 
of  Christ,  or  of  him  that  was  to  come.    For  as  from  Adam 
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e^il  did  descend  upon  his  natural  children^  upon  the  account 
of  God's  intercourse  with  Adam;  so  did  good  descend  upon 
the  spiritual  children  of  the  second  Adam. 

16. — "  But  not  as  the  offence^  so  also  is  the  free  gift:  for  if, 
through  the  offence  of  one,  many  be  dead,  much  more 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by 
one  man  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many." 

« 

This  should  have  been  the  latter  part  of  a  similitude,  but 
upon  further  consideration,  it  is  found,  that  as  in  Adam  we 
die,  so  in  Christ  we  live,  and  much  rather,  and  much  more ; 
therefore  I  cannot  say,  'as  by  one  man,'  verse  12.  'so  by. 
one  man,'  verse  15. '  But  much  more;'  for  not  as  the  offence, 
so  also  is  the  free  gift ;  for  the  offence  of  one  did  run  over 
unto  many,  and  those  many,  even  as  it  were  all,  except 
Enoch,  or  some  very  few  more,  of  whom  mention  peradven- 
ture  is  not  made,  are  already  dead  upon  that  account ;  bat 
when  God  comes  by  Jesus  Christ  to  shew  mercy  to  mankind, 
he  does  it  in  much  more  abundance ;  he  may  be  angry  to  th« 
third  and  fourth  generation,  in  them  that  bate  him,  but  h« 
will  shew  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them,  that  love  him ;  to 
a  thousand  generations,  and  in  ten  thousand  degrees ;  so 
that  now  although  a  comparison  proportionate  was  at  first 
intended,  yet  the  river  here  rises  far  higher  than  the  fovn* 
tain ;  and  now  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  aimi* 
fitude  of  Adam  and  Christ,  but  that  as  much  hurt  was  done 
to  human  nature  by  Adam's  sin,  so  very  much  more  g€^  is 
done  to  mankind  by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God/' 

16. — "  And  not  as  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift; 
for  the  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,  but  the 
free  gift  is  of  many  offences,  unto  justification." 

And  the  first  disparity  and  excess  are  in  this  particular: 
for  the  judgment  was  &'  kvbc  oftapr^travroc  and  i^  hhc  iropoir- 
Ttjfiaro^,  'by  one  man  sinning  one  sin ;'  that  one  sin  was  im- 
puted ;  but  by  Christ,  not  only  one  sin  was  forgiven  fteely, 
but  many  offences  were  remitted  upto  justification :  and  se- 
condly, a  vast  disparity  there  is  in  this ;  that  the  descend- 
ants from  Adam  were  perfectly  like  him  in  nature,  his  own 
real  natural  production,  and  they  sinned,  though  not  so  bad. 
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yet  very  moch ;  and  therefore  there  was  a  great  parity  of 
reftson,  that  the  evil  which  was  threatened  to  Adam«  and 
not  to  his  children^  should  yet,  for  the  likeness  of  nature  and 
of  sin,  descend  upon  them.  But  in  the  other  part^  the  case 
is  highly  differing ;  for  Christ  being  our  patriarch  in  a  super- 
natural birth,  we  fall  infinitely  short  of  him,  and  are  not  so 
like  him  as  we  were  to  Adam ;  and  yet  that  we,  in  greater  un- 
likeness,  should  receive  a^greater  favour,  this  was  the  excess 
of  the  comparison,  and  this  is  the  free  gift  of  God. 

17. — "  For  if  by  one  offence  [so  it  is  in  the  Kitig's  MS.  or,]  if 
by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one ;  much  more 
they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of 
righteousness,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ." 

And  this  is  the  third  degree,  or  measure  of  excess  of  effi- 
cacy on  Christ's  part,  over  it  was  on  the  part  of  Adam.  For  if 
the  sin  of  Adam  alone  could  bring  death  upon  the  world,  who, 
by  imitation  of  his  transgression  on  the  stock  of  their  own 
natural  choice,  did  sin  against  Ood,  though  not  after  the  si- 
militude of  Adam's  transgression  :  much  more  shall  we,  who 
not  only  receive  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  but  receive 
tfiem  also  in  an  abundant  measure,  receive  also  the  effect  of 
all  this,  even  to  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ. 

18, — "Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  up- 
on all  men  to  condemnation :  even  so  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men,  unto  justi- 
fication of  life/' 

Therefore,  now  to  return  to  the  other  part  of  the  simili- 
tude, where  I  began ;  although  I  have  shewn  the  great  ex- 
cess and  abundance  of  grace  by  Christ,  over  the  evil  that  did 
descend  by  Adam;  yet  the  proportion  and  comparison  lie 
in  the  main  emanation  of  death  from  one,  and  life  from  the 
other ;  'judgment unto  condemnatidn,'^-that  is,  the  sentence 
of  death  came  upon  all  men  by  the  offence  of  one ;  even  so, 
by  a  like  economy  and  dispensation,  God  would  not  be  be- 
hind in  doing  an  act  of  grace,  as  he  did  before  of  judgment : 
and  as  that  judgment  was  to  condemnation  by  the  offence  of 
one,  so  the  free  gift  and  the  grace  came  upon  all  to  Justifica- 
tion of  life,  by  the  righteousness  af  one. 

2  a2 
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19._"Foras  by  one  man's  disobedience,  many  were  made 
sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  made 
righteous/' 

The  sum  of  all  is  this  ;  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man, 
KorcerraOiiirav  ot  tAXoc,  *  many  were  constituted*  or  put  into 
the  order  of  sinners,  they  were  made  such  by  God's  appoint- 
ment ;  that  is,  not  that  God  could  be  the  author  of  a  sin  to 
any,  but  that  he  appointed  the  evil,  which  is  the  consequent 
of  sin,  to  be  upon  their  heads,  who  descended  from  the  sin* 
ner :  and  so  it  shall  be  on  the  other  side ;  for  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  one,  even  of  Christ,  many  shall  be  made  or  consti- 
tuted righteous.  But  still  this  must  be  with  a  supposition 
of  what  was  said  before,  that  there  was  a  vast  difference ;  for 
we  are  made  much  more  righteous  by  Christ,  than  we  were 
sinners  by  Adam ;  and  the  life  we  receive  by  Christ,  shall 
be  greater  than  the  death  by  Adam ;  and  the  graces  we  derive 
from  Christ,  shall  be  more  and  mightier  than  the  corruption 
and  declination  by  Adam;  but  yet  as  one  is  the  head,  so  is 
the  other :  one  is  the  beginning  of  sin  and  death,  and  the 
other  of  life  and  righteousness. 

It  were  easy  to  add  many  particulars  out  of  St.  Paul ; 
but  I  shall  choose  only  to  recite  the  ^thiopic  version  of  die 
New  Testament,  translated  into  Latin  by  that  eiccellent  lin* 
guist  and  worthy  person  Dr.  Dudley  Loftus :  the  words  are 
these : ''  And  therefore,  as  by  the  iniquity  of  one  man,  sin  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and  by  thai  sin  death  came  upon  all 
men ',  therefore,  because  that  sin  is  imputed  to  all  men,  even 
those  who  knew  not  what  that  sin  was.    Until  the  law  came» 
sin  remained  in  the  world  not  known  what  it  was,  when  sin 
was  not  reckoned ;  because  as  yet,  at  that  time,  the  com- 
mandment of  the  law  was  not  come.    Nevertheless,  death  did 
afler  reign  from  Adam  until  Moses, '  as  well  in  those  that  did 
sin,  as  in  those  that  did  not  sin  by  that  sin  of  Adam,' because 
every  one  was  created  in  the  similitude  of  Adam,  and  be- 
cause Adam  was  a  type  of  him  that  was  to  come.    But  not 
according  to  the  quantity  of  our  iniquity  was  the  grace  of 
God  to  us.     If,  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  many  are  dead, 
—how  much  more,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  gift  of 
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hiia  who  did  gratify  us,  by  one  man,  to  wit,  Jesus  Chiist, 
life  hath  abounded  upon  many  i  Neither  for  the  measure  of 
the  sin,  which  was  of  one  man,  was  there  the  like  reckoning  or 
account  of  the  gi^ace  of  God.  For  if  the  condemnation  of 
sin  proceeding  from  one  man,  caused,  that,  by  that  sin,  all 
should  be  punished,— how  much  rather  shall  his  grace  pu- 
rify us  from  our  sins,  and  give  to  us  eternal  life  i  If  the  sih 
of  one  man  made  death  to  r^ign,  and  by  the  offence  of  one 
man  death  did  rule  in  us,  how  much  more  therefore  shall  the 
grace  of  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  gift,  justify  us  and 
make. us  to  reign  in  life  eternal  i  And  as,  by  the  offence  of 
one  man,  many  are  condemned  ;  likewise  also,  by  the  right- 
eousness of  one  man,  shall  every  son  of  man  be  justified  and 
live.  And  as,  by  one  man,  many  are  made  sinners  (or,  as  the 
Syiiac  version  renders  it,  '  there  were  many  sinners ;')  in  like 
manner,  again,  many  are  made  righteous." — Now  this  red- 
.dition  of  the  Apostle's  discourse  in  this  article,  is  a  very 
great  light  to  the  understanding  of  the  words,  which  not  the 
nature  of  the  thing  but  the  popular  glosses  have  made  diffi- 
cult. But  here  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  notice  of  this  article, 
which  those  churches  derived  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul, 
was  this  : — **  That  the  sin  of  Adam  brought  death  into  the 
world :  that  it  was  his  sin  alone,  tliat  did  the  great  mischief: 
that  this  sin  was  made  ours  not  by  inherence,  but  by  im- 
putation.:, that  they  who  suffered  the  calamity,  did  not  know 
^wbat  the  sin  was :  that  there  was  a  difference  of  men  even  in 
relation  to  this  sin ;  and  it  passed  upon  some,  more  than 
upon  others :  that  is,  some  were  more  miserable  than  others : 
that  some  did  not  sin  by  that  sin  of  Adam,  and  some  did  ; 
that  is,  some  there  were,  whose  manners  were  not  corrupted 
by  that  example,  and  some  were  ;  that  it  was  not  our  sin  but 
his  ;  that  the  sin  did  not  multiply  by  the  variety  of  subject, 
but  was  still  but  one  sin ;  and  that  it  was  his  and  not  ours  :" 
— all  which  particulars  are  as  so  many  verifications  of  the 
doctrine  I  have  delivered,  and  so  many  illustrations  of  the 
main  article.  But  in  verification  of  one  great  part  of  it,  I 
mean  that  concerning  infants,  and  that  they  are  not  cor- 
rupted properly  or  ihade' sinners  by  any  inherent  impurity,  is 
affirmed  by  St.  Peter,  whose  words  are  thus  rendered  in  the 
same  iEthiopic  Testament  ^   **  And  be  ye  like  unto  newly^be- 
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gotten  infants^  whoare  begotten  every  one  without  sin*  oi 
Uce,  and  as  milk  not  mingled/'  And  to  the  same  aenae  thode 
words  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  Pharisees  asking  'who 
sinned^  this  man  or  his  parents/  (John  ix.)  the  Syriac  Scholi- 
ast does  give  this  paraphrase:  ''Some  say  it  is  an  indirect 
question :  for  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  sin,  before  he 
was  bom  ?  And  if  his  parents  sinned^  how  could  he  bear  their 
sin  i  But  if  they  say,  that  the  punishment  of  the  parents  may 
be  upon  the  children,  let  them  know  that  this  is  spoken  of 
them  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  is  not  universal.''  And 
those  words  of  David,  *'  In  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived 
me/'  R.  David  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra  say,  that  they  are  ex- 
pounded of  Eve,  who  did  not  conceive  till  she  had  sinned. 
But  to  return  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

The  consequent  of  this  discourse  must  needs  at  least  be 
this ;  that  it  is  impossible,  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
should  be  left  in  the  eternal  bonds  of  hell  by  Adam ;  for  then 
quite  contrary  to  the  discourse  of  the  Apostle,  there  had  been 
abundance  of  sin,  but  a  scarcity  of  grace ;  and  the  access 
had  be^n  on  the  part  of  Adam,  not  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
against  which  he  so  mightily  and  artificially  contends :  so 
that  the  Presbyterian  way  is  perfectly  condemned  by  this 
discourse  of  the  Apostle ;  and  the  other  more  gentle  way, 
which  affirms,  that  we  were  sentenced  in  Adam  to  eternal 
death,  though  the  execution  is  taken  off  by  Christ,  is  also  no 
way  countenanced  by  any  thing  in  this  chapter ;  for  that  the 
judgment,  which,  for  Adam's  sin,  came  unto  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  world,  was  nothing  but  temporal  death,  is  here 
a£Sirmed ;  it  being  in  no  sense  imaginable  that  the  death, 
which  here  St  Paul  says  '  passed  upon  all  men,'  and  which 
'  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,'  should  be  eternal  death ;  for 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  that  death,  which  was  threatened  to 
Adam ;  and  of  such  a  d^ath,  which  was  afterward  threatened 
in  Moses's  law ;  and  such  a.  death,  which  fell  even  upon  the 
most  righteous  of  Adam's  posterity,  Abel  and  Seth  and  Me- 
thuselah, that  is,  upon  them  who  did  not  sin  after  the  simiti* 
tude  of  Adam's  transgression.  Since  then,  all  the  judgment, 
which,  the  Apostle  says,  came  by  the  sin  of  Adani,  was  suffi* 
ciently  and  plainly  enough  affirmed  to  be  death  temporal ; 
that  God  should  sentence  mankind  to  eternal  damnation  for 
Adam's  sin,  though  in  goodness  through  Christ  he  afterward 
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took  it  off, — ifl  not  atadi  affirmed  by  the  apostles;  and  be- 
cause in  proportion  to  the  evil,  so  was  the  imputation  of  the 
sin,  it  follows  that  Adam's  sin  is  ours  metonymicaUyy  and 
improperly ;  God  was  not  finally  angry  with  us,  nor  had  so 
much  aa  any  designs  of  eternal  displeasure  upon  that  ac- 
count ;  his  anger  went  no  further  than  the  evils  of  this  life^ 
and  therefore  the  imputation  was  not  of  a  proper  guilt,^^for 
that  might  justly  haye  passed  beyond  our  grave,  if  the  sin 
bad  passed  beyond  a  metonymy,  or  a  juridical,  external  im« 
putation.  And  of  this  Qod  and  man  have  given  this  further 
testimony ;  that  as  no  man  ever  ^imposed  penance  for  it,  so 
Qod  himself  in  nature  did  never  for  it  afflict  or  affiright  th^ 
conscience,  and  yet  the  conscience  never  spares  any  man, 
that  is  guilty  of  a  known  sin. 

Bx«mpto  qoodeanqae  malo  coDmitUtarf  ipii 
IHiplioct  aootori  \ 

He  that  is  gnilty  of  a  tin 

ShaU  rna  tha  eriaia  that  ha  liaa  iii« 

And  why  the  conscience  shall  be  for  ever  at  so  much 
peace  for  this  sin,  that  a  man  shall  never  give  one  groan  for 
his  share  of  guilt  in  Adam's  sin,  unless  some  or  other  scares 
him  with  an  impertinent  proposition ;  why,  I  say,  the  con- 
science should  not  naturally  be  afflicted  for  it,  nor  so  much 
as  naturally  know  it,  I  confess  I  cannot  yet  make  any  rea- 
sonable conjecture,  save  this  only,  that  it  is  not  properly  a 
sin,  but  only  metonymically  and  improperly.    And  indeed 
there  are  some  whole  churches,  which  think  themselves  so 
little  concerned  in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  that  they  have 
not  a  word  of  it  in  all  their  theology :  I  mean,  the  Christians 
in  the  East  Indies,  concerning  whom  friar  Luys  di  Urretta  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  Story  of  Ethiopia,  says,  ''  that  the  Christ- 
ians in  Ethiopia,  under  the  empire  of  Prestre  Juan,  never 
kept  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary, '  no  se 
entremetieron  en  essas  theologias    del  peccato    original: 
porque  nunca  tuvieron  los  entendimientes  muy  metafisicos, 
antes  como  gente  afable,  benigna.  Liana,  de  entendimientos 
conversables,  y  alaguenos,  seguian  la  dotrina  de  los  santos 
antiguos,  y  de  los  sagrados  concilios,  sin  disputas,  ni  dife- 
rencias,'  *  nor  do  they  insert  into  their  theology  any  jproposi- 
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ttons  coDcerning  original  sin,  nor  trouble  themseWes  with  tach 
metaphysical  contemplations ;  but  being  of  an  affable,  inge* 
nuoos,  gentle  comportment  and  understanding,  follow  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  saints  and  holy  councils  without 
disputation  or  difference  ;* "  so  says  the  story.  But  we  un- 
fortunately trouble  ourselves  by  raising  ideas  of  sin,  and  af- 
flict ourselves  with  our  own  dreams,  and  will  not  believe  but 
it  is  a  vision.  And  the  height  of  this  imagination  bath 
wrought  so  high  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  when  they 
would  do  great  honours  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  were 
pleased  to  allow  to  her  an  immaculate  conception  without 
any  original  sin,  and  a  holy  day  appointed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  dream.  But  the  Christians  in  the  other  world  are 
wiser,  and  trouble  themselves  with  none  of  these  things ;  but 
in  simplicity,  honour  the  divine  attributes,  and  speak  nothing 
but  what  is  easy  to  be  understood.  And  indeed  religion  is 
then  the  best,  and  the  world  will  be  sure  to  have  fewer 
atheists,  and  fewer  blasphemers,  when  the  understandings  of 
witty  men  are  not  tempted,  by  commanding  them  to  believe 
impossible  articles,  and  unintelligible  propositions:  when 
every  thing  i9  believed  by  the  same  simplicity  it  is  taught : 
when  we  do  not  call  ^hat  a  mystery,  which  we  are  not  able 
to  prov^,  and  tempt  our  fajth  to  swallow  that  whole,  which 
reason  caqnot  pbeiv 

One  thing  I  am  to  observe  more,  before  1 4eave  consider- 
ing the  y^ords  of  the  Apostle.  The  Apostle  here  having  in- 
stituted a  comparison  between  Adam  and  Christ;  that  as 
death  came  by  one,  90  life  by  the  other;  *'  as  by  one  we  fire 
made  sinners,  so  by  the  other  we  are  niade  righteous  ^"  some 
from  hence  suppose,  they  argue  strongly  to  the  overthrow  of 
all  that  I  have  said, — thus : — *'  Christ  and  Adam  are  com- 
pared :  therefore,  as  by  Christ  we  are  made  really  righteous : 
SQ  by  Adam  we  are  made  really  sinners :  our  righteousness* 
by  Christ  is  more  than  imputed,  and  therefore  so  is  our  un- 
righteQYf  sne^s  by  Adam ;"  to  this,  besides  what  I  have  already 
spoken  in  my  bumble  addresses  to  that  wise  and  charitable 
prelate  the  t;Ord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  delivering  the  sense 
and  objections  of  others ;  in  which  I  have  declared  my  sense 
of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness ;  and  besides, 
that  although  %he  Apostle  offers  a  similitude,  yet  he  finds 
himself  surprised,  and  that  one  part  of  the  similitude  doe^ 
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fkr  exceed  theother«<^and  therefore  nothing  can  follow  hence, 
bat  that  if  we  receive  evil  from  Adam,  we  shall  much  more 
receive  good  from  Christ ; — ^besides  this  I  say,  I  have  some- 
thing very  material  to  reply  to  the  form  of  the  argument, 
which  is  a  very  trick  and  fallacy.     For  the  Apostle  argues 
thus :  ''  As  by  Adam  we  are  made  sinners,  so  by  Christ  we 
are  made  righteous  }''  and  that  is  very  true,  and  much  more ; 
but  to  argue  from  hence, ''  As  by  Christ  we  are  made  really 
righteous,  so  by  Adam  we  are  made  really  sinners,''  is  to  in* 
vert  the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  (who  argues  from  the  less  to 
the  greater) ;  and  to  make  it  conclude  affirmatively  from  the 
greater  to  the  less  in  matter  of  power,  is  as  if  one  should  say. 
If  a  child  can  carry  a  ten  pound  weight,  much  more  can  a  man : 
and  therefore  whatsoever  a  man  can  do,  that  idso  a  child  can 
do.  For  though  I  can  say, '  If  this  thing  be  done  in  a  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dryP  yet  I  must  not  say 
therefore, '  If  this  be  done  in  the  dry  tree,  whatshall  be  done 
in  the  green  ?'  for  the  dry  tree  of  Uie  cross  could  do  much 
more  than  the  green  tree  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  a  good 
argument  to  say.  If  the  devil  be  so  potent  to  do  a  shrewd 
turn,  much  more  powerful  is  Ood  to  do  good :  but  we  cannot 
conclude  from  hence,  but  God  can  by  his  own  mere  power 
and  pleasure  save  a  soul ;  therefore  the  devil  can  by  his  power 
ruin  one  :  in  a  similitude,  the  first  part  may  be,  and  oilen  is, 
less  than  the  second  ;   but  never  greater :    and   therefore 
though  the  Apostle  said, '  As  by  Adam/  8cc. '  So  by  Christ/ 
&c.    Yet  we  cannot  say, '  As  by  Christ,  so  by  Adam  */  we 
may  well  reason  thus :  '  As  by  nature  there  is  a  reward  to  evil 
doers,  so  much  more  is  there  by  Ood  /  but  we  cannot,  by 
way  of  conversion,  reason  thus  : '  As  by  God  there  is  an  eter- 
nal reward  appointed  to  good  actions,  so  by  nature  there  is 
an  eternal  reward  for  evil  ones.'    And  who  would  not  deride 
this  way  of  arguing;   '  As  by  our  fathers  we  receive  tempo- 
ral good  things ;  so  much  more  do  we  by  God  :  but  by  God 
we  also  receive  an  immortal  soul ;  therefore  from  our  fathers 
we  receive  an  immortal  body  ?'  For  not  the  consequent  of  an 
hypothetical  proposition,  but  the  antecedent,  is  to  be  the  as- 
sumption of  Uie  syllogism ;  this  therefore  is  a  fallacy ;  which 
when  those  wise  persons,  who  are  unwarily  persuaded  by  it, 
shall  observe,  I  doubt  not  but  the  whole  way  of  argtiing  will 
appear  unconcluding. 

Object.  6.  But  it  is  objected,  that  my  doctrine  is  against 
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the  ninth  aitide  in  the  church  of  England;  and  that  I  hear. 
Madam,  does  moat  of  all  stick  with  you. 

Of  thiS)  Madam,  I  should  not  now  have  taken  notice,  be^ 
cause  I  have  already  answered  it  in  some  additional  papers^ 
which  are  already  published ;  but  that  I  was  so  delighted  to 
hear  and  to  know,  that  a  person  of  your  interest  and  piety,  of 
your  Zealand  prudence,  is  so  earnest  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, that  I  could  not  pass  it  by,  without  paying  you  that 
regard  and  just  acknowledgment,  which  so  much  excellency 
deserves.     But  then.  Madam,  I  am  to  say,  that  I  could  not 
be  delighted  in  your  zeal  for  our  excellent  church,  if  I  were 
not  89  zealous  myself  for  it  too:  I  have  oftentimes  subscribed 
that  article,  and  though,  if  I  had  cause  to  dissent  from  it,  I 
would  certainly  do  it  in  those  just  measures,  which  my  duty  on 
one  side,  and  the  interest  of  truth  on  the  other,  would  require 
of  me;  yet  because  I  have  no  reason  to  disagree,  I  will  not  suf* 
fer  myself  to  be  supposed  to  be  of  a  differing  judgment  from 
my  dear  mother,  which  is  the  best  church  of  the  world.    In* 
deed.  Madam,  I  do  not  understand  the  words  of  the  article  as 
most  men  do ;  but  I  understand  them  as  they  can  be  true, 
and  as  they  can  very  fairly  signify,  and  as  they  agree  with 
the  word  of  God  and  right  reason.     But  I  remember  that  I 
have  heard  from  a  very  good  hand,  and  there  are  many  alive 
this  day  that  may  remember  to  have  heard  it  talked  of  pub- 
licly, that  when  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers  had,  in  the  year  1584, 
published  an  exposition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  many  were 
not  only  then,  but  long  since,  very  angry  at  him,  that  he  by 
his  interpretation,  had  limited  the  charitable  latitude,  which 
was  allowed  in  the  subscription  to  them.     For  the  articles 
being  framed  in  a  church  but  newly  reformed,  in  which  many 
complied  with  some  unwillingness,  and  were  not  willing  to 
have  their  consent  broken  by  too  great  a  straining,  and  even 
in  the  convocation  itself  so  many  being  of  a  differing  judg* 
ment,  it  was  very  great  prudence  and  piety  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  church  by  as  much  charitable  latitude  as  they 
could  contrive ;  and  therefore,  the  articles  in  those  things, 
which  were  publicly  disputed  at  that  time,  even  amongst  the 
doctors  of  the  Reformation  (such  were  the  articles  of  predes- 
tination, and  this  of  original  sin),  were  described,  with  incom- 
parable wisdom  and  temper ;  and  therefore  I  have  reason  to 
take  it  ill,  if  any  man  shall  deny  me  liberty  to  use  the  benefit 
of  the  church's  wisdom ;  for  I  am  ready  a  thousand  times  to 
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mbscribe  the  article,  if  tliere  can  be  juat  cause  to  do  it  ae 
often ;  but  as  I  impoee  upon  no  man  my  sense  of  the  article, 
but  leare  my  leaaons  and  him  to  struggle  together  for  the 
beat ;  so  neither  will  I  be  bound  to  any  one  man,  or  any  .eotmr 
pany  of  men  but  to  my  lawful  superiors,  speaking  there  where 
they  can  or  ought  to  oblige.  Madam,  I  take  nothing  iU 
from  any  man,  but  that  he  should  think  I  have  a  less  eealfor 
our  church  than  himself,  and  I  will,  by  Ood's  assistance^ 
be  all  my  life  confuting  him  ;  and  though  I  will  not  cottr 
tend  with  him,  yet  I  will  die  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  chords 
if  God  shall  call  me ;  but  for  other  little  things  and  trifling 
arrests  and  little  murmurs,  I  value  none  of  it. 

Qoid  ▼eram  atqoe  decens  cQro  el  rogo.  et  omnis  in  hoe  ram  : 

Ckmdo  et  oenpooo  ^am  nok  deproncre  poisim. 

Nulliot  addietu  jnrure  is  verba  mapttri : 

Qao  me  conque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  bospetf  °. 

I  could  translate  these  also  into  bad  English  verse,  as  I 
do  the  others  ;  but  that  now  I  am  earnest  for  my  liberty,  I 
will  not  so  much  as  confine  myself  to  the  measures  of  feet. 
But  in  plain  English  I  mean  by  rehearsing  these  Latin  veeses, 
that  although  I  love  every  man,  and  value  worthy  persons  in 
proportion  to  their  labours  and  abilities,  whereby  they  can 
and  do  serve  God  and  God's  church,  yet  *'  I  inquire  for  what 
is  fitting,  not  what  is  pleasing :  I  search  after  ways  to  advan- 
tage souls,  not  to  comply  with  humours,  and  sects,  and  inte- 
rests ;  and  I  am  tied  to  no  man's  private  opinion  any  more 
than  he  is  to  mine;"  if  he  will  bring  Scripture  and  right  rea- 
son from  any  topic,  he  may  govern  me  and  persuade  me,  else 
I  am  free,  as  he  is  :  but  I  hope  I  am  beforehand  with  him 
in  this  question. 

But  one  thing  more  I  am  willing  to  add.  By  the  con- 
fession of  all  the  schools  of  learning,  it  is  taught,  that  baptism 
hath,  infallibly,  all  that  effect  upon  infants,  which  God  de- 
signed and  the  church  intends  to  them  in  the  ministry  of 
that  sacrament :  because  infants  cannot  '  ponere  obicem,' 
they  cannot  impede  the  gift  of  God,  and  they  hinder  not  the 
effect  of  God's  Spirit.  Now  all  hinderances  of  the  operation 
of  the  sacrament  is  sin ;  and  if  sin,  before  the  ministration, 
be  not  morally  rescinded,  it  remains,  and  remaining  is  a  dis- 
position contrary  to  the  effect  of  the  sacrament.  Every  in- 
herent sin  is  the  '  obe;i^,'  bars  the  gates  that  the  grace  of  the 

"  Hor.  Ep.  1.  1. 11.  Geaner. 
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sacrament  shall  not  enter.  Since,  therefore,  infants  do  not 
bar  the  gates,  do  not  hinder  the  effect  of  the  sacrament, 
it  foUows,  they  have  no  sin  inherent  in  them,  hut  imputed 
only.  If  it  be  replied,  that  original  sin  though  it  be  proper- 
ly a  sin,  and  really  inherent,  yet  it  does  not  hinder  the  effect 
of  the  sacrament; — I  answer,  then  it  follows,  that  original 
sin  is  of  less  malignity  than  the  least  actual  sin  in  the  world; 
and  if  so,  then  either  by  it  no  men  is  hated  by  God  to  eternal 
danmation,  no  man  is  by  it  an  enemy  of  Qod,  a  son  of  wrath, 
an  heir  of  perdition ;  or  if  he  be,  then,  at  the  same  time,  he 
may  be  actually  hated  by  God,  and  yet  worthily  disposed  for 
receiving  the  grace  and  sacrament  of  baptism ;  and  thatisin, 
which,  of  all  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest,  and  of  most  universal  and  permanent  mischief, — 
shall  do  the  least  harm,  and  is  less  opposed  to  God's  grace, 
and  indisposes  a  man  less  than  a  single  wanton  thought,  or 
the  first  consent  to  a  forbidden  action ;  which  he  that  can 
believe,  is  very  much  in  love  with  his  own  proposition,  and 
is  content  to  believe  it  upon  any  terms.  I  end  with  the  words 
of  Lucretius  '• 

Dmum  quaprapUr,  aovsUto  extenriUif  ipti, 
ExspoerB  cz  anino  intiunem;  sed  nafii  aeri 
Jttdicio  parpende,  ot,  li  tibi  Tcra  Tideotor, 
Deda  mum  ;  aat,  ti  lal^sai  Mt,  aeciagare  ooatra  *• 

Fear  not  to  own  what'a  said,  because  'lit  new. 
Weigh  wolj  and  wiselj  if  the  thing  be  troe. 
iVnIh  and  not  eonqnent  it  the  beat  reward ; 
'Gainal  faliahood  oalj  ataad  apon  Ihj  gnard. 


Madam, 
I  HUMBLY  begyou  will  be  pleased  to  entertain  these  papers, 
not  only  as  a  testimony  of  my  zeal  for  truth  and  peace  below, 
and  for  the  honour  of  God  above ;  but  also  of  my  readiness 
to  seize  upon  every  occasion,  whereby  I  may.  express  myself 

to  be. 

Your  most  obliged 

And  most  humble  Servant 
In  the  Religion  of  the  holy  Jesus, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 

>  Lttoretiiu  :*.  1040.  Wakaield. 
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UOHT  RXVERSHD  FATHER  AVD  VY  OOOB  LORP, 

YoT7U  Lordship's  letter,  dated  July  28,  I  received  not  till 
September  11 :  it  seems  R.  Roystoii  detained  it  in  his  hands, 
supposing  it  could  not  come  safely  to  me,  while  I  remain  a 
prisoner  now  in  Chepstow-castle. '  But  I  now  have  that  li- 
berty, that  I  can  receive  any  letters,  and  send  any ;  for  the 
gentlemen  under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  are  careful  of 
their  charges,  ^o  they  are  civil  to  my  person.  It  was  neces- 
sary, I  should  tell  this  to  your  Lordship,  that  I  may  not  be 
under  a  suspicion  of  neglecting  to  give  accounts  in  those 
particulars,  which,  with  so  much  prudence  and  charity,  you 
were  pleased  to  represent  in  your  letter,  concerning  my  dis- 
course of  original  sin.  My  Lord,  in  all  your  exceptions,  I 
cannot  but  observe  your*candour  and  your  paternal  care  con- 
cerning note.  For  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  doctrine, 
but  your  greater  reason  did  easily  see  the  justice  and  the 
truth  of  it^  and  I  am  persuaded  could  have  taught  me  to  have 
said  many  more  material  things  in  confirmation  of  what  I 
have  taught ;  yet  so  careful  is  your  charity  of  me,  that  you 
would  not  omit  to  represent  to  my  consideration,  what 
might  be  said  by  captious  and  weaker  persons ;  or  by  the 
more  wise  and  pious,  who  are  of  a  different  judgment. 

But,  my  Lord,  first,  you  are  pleased  to  note,  that  this 
discourse  runs  not  in  the  ordinary  channel.    True  ;  for  if  it 
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did,  it  must  nurse  the  popular  error :  but  when  the  disease 
is  epidemical,  as  it  is  so  much  the  worse,  so  the  extraordi- 
nary remedy  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  better.  And 
if  there  be  in  it  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  as  it  was 
the  fate  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (as  your  Lordship  notes  out  of 
St.  Peter),  yet  this  difficulty  of  understanding  proceeds  not 
from  the  thing  itself,  nor  from  the  manner  of  handling  it,  but 
from  the  indisposition  and  prepossession  of  men's  minds  to 
the  contrary  ;  who  are  angry,  when  they  are  told,  that  they 
have  been>deceived  :  for  it  is  usual  with  men  to  be  more  dis- 
pleased, when  they  are  told  they  were  in  error,  than  to  be 
pleased  with  them,  who  offer  to  lead  them  out  of  it. 

But  your  Lordship  doth  with  great  advantages  represent 
an  objection  of  some  captious  persons,  which  relates  not  to 
the  material  part  of  the  question,  but  to  the  rules  of  art.  If 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  original  sin  transmitted  from  Adam 
to  his  posterity,  then  all  that  sixth  chapter  is  a  strife  about  a 
shadow,  a  '  non  ens.'-— Ans.  It  is  true,  my  Lord,  the  question, 
as  it  is  usually  handled,  is  so.  For  when  the  Franciscan  and 
Domiuican  do  eternally  dispute  about  the  conception  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  whether  it  was  with,  or  without  original  sin, 
—^meaning,  by  way  of  grace  and  special  exemption,  this  is 
'  de  non  ente ;'  for  there  was  no  need  of  any  such  exemption; 
and  they  supposing,  that  commonly  it  ivas  otherwise,  trou- 
bled themselves  about  the  exception  of  a  rule,  which  in  that 
sense,  which  they  supposed  it,  jvas  not  true  at  all :  she  was 
born  as  innocent  from  any  impurity  or  formal  guilt,  as  Adam 
was  created,*^and  so  was  her  mother,  and  so  were  all  her  fa- 
mily. When  the  Lutheran  and  the  Roman  dispute,  whether 
justice  and  original  righteousness  in  Adam  were  natural  or  by 
grace,  it  is  '  de  non  ente ;'  for  it  was  positively  neither,  but 
negatively  only ;  he  had  original  righteousness,  till  he  sin- 
ned,— that  is,  he  was  righteous,  till  he  became  unrighteous. 
When  the  Calvinist  troubles  himself  and  his  parishioners 
with  fierce  declamations  against  natural  inclinations  or  con- 
cupiscence, and  disputes,  whether  it  remains  in  baptized 
persons,  or  whether  it  be  taken  off  by  electicm,  or  by  the  sa- 
crament, whether  to  all  Christians  or  to  some  few  ;-^this  is 
a  (ncio/iiax^a ;  for  it  is  no.  sin  at  all  in  persons  baptized  or  uo- 
baptized,  till  it  be  consented  to. 

My  Lord,  when  I  was  a  young  m^  in  Cambridge,  I  knew 
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a  learned  profeBsor  of  diTinity,  whose  ordioary  lectures  in 
the  Lady  Margaret's  chair,  for  many  yeartt  together,  nine  as 
I  suppose^  or  thereabouts, — ^were  concerning  original  sin,  and 
the  appendant  questions:  this  indeed  could  not  choose  but 
be  *  andabatarum  conflictus/  But  then  my  discourse  repre^ 
sen  ting  that  these  disputes  are  useless,  and  as  they  discourse, 
usually  to  be  vde  non  ente/ — is  not  to  be  reproved.  For  I 
profess  to  evince,  that  many  of  those  things,  of  the  sense  of 
which  they  dispute,  are  not  true  a  tall  in  any  sense;  I  declare 
them  to  be '  de  non  ente,'  that  is,  I  untie  their  intricate  knots 
by  cutting  them  in  pieces.  For  when  a  ftdse  proposition  is 
the  ground  of  disputes,  the  process  must  needs  be  infinite,  un- 
less you  discover  the  first  error.  He  that  tells  them,  they  both 
fight  about  a  shadow,  and  with  many  arguments  proves  the 
vanity  of  their  whole  process, — they  (if  he  says  true),  not  he, 
is  the  aicidfiaxoc*  When  St.  Austin  was  horribly  puzzled  about 
the  traduction  of  original  sin,  and  thought  himself  forced  to 
say,  that  either  the  father  begat  the  soul,— or  that  he  could 
not  transmit  sin,  which  is  subjected  in  the  soul,-M>r  at  least 
he  could  not  tell  how  it  was  transmitted :  he  had  no  way  to 
be  relieved  but^by  being  told,  that  original  sin  was  not  sub^ 
jected  in  the  soul,  because,  properly  and  formally,  it  was  no 
real  sin  of  ours  at  all ;  but  that  it  was  only  by  imputationi 
and  to  certain  purposes,  not  any  inherent  quality,  or  cor- 
ruption :  and  so  in  effect  all  his  trouble  was  '  de  non  ente.' 
But  now  some  wits  have  lately  risen  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  they  tell  us  another  story.  The  soul  follows  the  tempera* 
tare  of  the  body,  and  so  original  sin  comes  to  be  transmitted 
by  contact :  because  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  the 
'  fomes'  ornest  of  the  sin,  and  the  soul's  ooncupiecehce  is  de* 
rived  from  the  body's  lust.  But  besides  that  this  fancy  dis- 
appears at  the  first  handling,  and  there  would  be  so  many 
original  sins  as  there  are  several  constitutions,  and  the  guilt 
would  not  be  equal, — and  they  who  are  bom  eunuchs,  dioold 
be  less  infected  by  Adam's  pollution,  by  having  less  of  con- 
cupiscence in  the  great  instance  of  desires  ;**and  after  all, 
concupiscence  itself  could  not  be  a  sin  in  the  soul,  till  the 
body  was  grown  up  to  strength  enough  to  infect  it;  and,  iii 
the  whole  process,  it  must  be  an  impossible  things  because 
the  instrument,  which  hath  all  its  operations,  by  the  force  €if 
the  principal  agent,  cannot,  of  itself^  produce  a  giieat  change* 
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and  violent  effect  upon  the  principal  agent :  besides  all  this,  I 
say,  while  one  does  not  know,  how  original  sin  can  be  derived, 
and  another,  who  thinks  he  can,  names  a  wrong  way,  and  both 
the  ways  infer  it  to  be  another  kind  ofthing  than  all  the  schools 
of  learning  teach  :^loes  it  not  too  clearly  demonstrate,  that 
all  that  infinite  variety  of  fancies,  agreeing  in  nothing  but  in 
an  endless  uncertainty,  is  nothing  else  but  a  being  bnsy  about 
the  quiddities  of  a  dream,  and  the  constituent  parts  of ashadow  ? 
But  then,  my  Lord*  my  discourse  representing  all  this  to  be 
vanity  and  uncertainty,  ought  not  to  be  called  or  supposed 
to  be  a  meuifuixla :  as  he, — ^that  ends  the  question  between  two 
schoolmen  disputing  about  the  place  of  purgatory,  by  saying 
they  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  place;  for  that 
which  is  not,  hath  no  place  at  all,-— ought  not  to  be  told  he 
contends  about  a  shadow,  when  he  proves  that  to  be  true, 
which  he  suggested  to  the  two  trifling  litigants. 

But  as  to  the  thing  itself:  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  original  sin,  but  it  is  not  that,  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be :  it  is  not  our  sin  formally,  but  by  imputation  only ; 
and  it  is  imputed  so,  as  to  be  an  inlet  to  sickness,  death,  and 
disorder;  but  it  does  not  introduce  a  necessity  of  sinning; 
nor  damn  any  one  to  the  flames  of  hell.  So  that  original  sin 
is  not  a '  non  ens,'  unless  that  be  nothing,  which  infers  so 
many  real  mischiefs. 

The  next  thing  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  note  to  me, 
is,  that  in  your  wisdom  you  foresee,  some  will  argue  against 
my  explication  of  the  word  damnation,  in  the  ninth  article  of 
our  church,  which  affirms  that  original  sin  deserves  damna- 
tion. Concerning  which,  my  Lord,  I  do  thus  (and  I  hope 
fairly)  acquit  myself. 

1.  That  it  having  been  affirmed  by  St.  Austin,  that,  in- 
fants, dying  unbaptized,  are  damned,  he  is  deservedly  called 
'durus  pater  infSmtum,'  and  generally  forsaken  by  all  sober 
men  of  the  later  ages :  and  it  will  be  an  intolerable  thing  to 
think  the  church  of  England  guilty  of  that,  which  all  her 
wiser  sons,  and  all  the  Christian  churches,  generally  abhor* 
I  remember,  that  I  have  heard,  that  King  James,  reproving 
a  Scottish  minister,  who  refused  to  give  private  baptism  to 
a  dying  infant,  being  asked  by  the  minister,  '  if  he  thought 
the  child  should  be  damned  for  want  of  baptism  P  answered, 
*  No ;  but  I  think  you  may  be  damned  for  refusing  it:'  and 
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he  said  well.  But  then;  my  Lord,  if  original  sin  deserres 
damnation,  then  may  infants  be  damned,  if  they  die  without 
baptism..  But  if  it.be  a  horrible  affirmative,  to  say,  that 
the  poor  babes  shall  be  made  devils,  or  enter  into  their  por- 
tion, if  they  want  that,  ceremony,  which  is  the  only  gate, 
the  only  way,  of  salvation  that  stands  open ;  then  the  word 
'  damnation'  in  the  ninth  article,  must  mean  something  less 
than  what  we  usually  understand  by  it :  or  else  the  article 
must  be  salved  by  expounding  some  other  word  to  an  allay 
and  lessening  of  the  horrible  sentence ;  and  particularly 
the  word  'deserves,',  of  which  I  shall  afterward  give  ac^ 
count.  Both  these  ways  I  follow. .  The  first  is  the  way  of 
the  schoolmen. 

For  they  suppose  the  state  of  unbaptized  infants  to  be  a 
*  poena  damni ;'  and  they  are  confident  enough  to  say,  that 
this  may  be  well  supposed  without  inferring  their  suffering 
the  pains  of  hell.  But  this  sentence  of  theirs  I  admit  and 
explicate  with  some  little  difference  of  expression.  For  so 
far  I  admit  this  '  pain  of  loss,'  or  rather  a  deficiency  from 
going  to  heaven,  to  he  the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  that 
by  it. we  being  left  'in  mens  naturalibus,'  could  never,  by 
these. strengths  alone,  have  gone  to  heaven.  Now  whereas 
your  Lordship  in  behalf  of  those,  whom  you  suppose  may  be 
captious,  is  pleased  to  argue,  that  as  loss  of  sight  or  eyes  in- 
fers a  state  of  darkness  or  blindness;  so  the  loss  of  heaven 
infers  hell;  and  if  infants  go  not  to  heaven. in  that  state» 
whither. can  they  go  but  to  hell  i  and  that  is  damnation  in 
the  greatest  sense.  I  grant,  it,  that  if,  in  the  event  of  things, 
they  do  not  go  to  heaven  (as  things  are  now  ordered),  it  is 
but  too  likely  that  they  go  to  hell :  but  I  add,  that  as  all 
darkness  does  not  infer  horror  and  distraction  of  mind,  or 
fearful  apparitions  and  phantasms ;  so  neither  does  all  hell^  or 
states  in  hell,  infer  all  those  torments  which  the  schoolmen 
signify  by  a  '  poena  sensus  :'  for  I  speak  now  in  pursuance  of 
their  way..  So  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  a  third  place; 
but  it  concludes  only,  that,  in  the  state  of  separation  from 
God's  presence,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  degrees  and  kinds 
of  evil,  and  every  one  is  not  the  extreme :  and  yet,  by  the 
way,,  let  nie  observe,  that  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Nicetas 
taught,  that  there  is  a  third  place  for  infants  and  heathens : 
and  IrensBus  affirmed,  that  the  evils  of  hell  wer^.  not  eternal 
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to  all,  but  to  the  derili  only  and  the  greater  criminals.  Btet 
neither  they,  nor  we,  nor  any  man  else,  caii  tell  whetheir  hcU 
be  a  place  or  no.  It  is  a  state  of  evil ;  but  whether  all  the 
damned  be  in  one  or  in  twenty  plates,  we  cahnot  tell. 

But  I  hikve  no  need  to  make  use  of  any  of  this.  For  when 
I  affirih,  that  infants,  being  by  Adam  reduced  and  left  ti 
their  mere  natural  state,  fall  short  of  hearen ;  I  do  not  say« 
they  cannot  go  to  heaven  at  all ;  but  they  cannot  go  thither 
by  their  natural  powers, — they  cannot,  without  a  neW  grac^ 
and  favour,  go  to  heaven.  Biit  then  it  cannot  ptesently  be 
inferred,  that  therefore  they  go  to  hell ;  but  this  ought  to 
be  inferred,  which  indeed  was  the  real  eonseqtieht  of  it} 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  God's  grace  should  itop^ply  this 
defect,  if  God  intends  heaven  to  them  at  all ;  and  because 
nature  cannot,  God  sent  a  Saviour  by  whom  it  was  effected. 
But  if  it  be  asked.  What  if  this  grace  had  not  come  ?  and 
'  that  it  be  said,  that  without  God's  grace  tiiey  inti^t  hkre 
gone  to  hell,  because  without  it  they  couM  not  gd  to  hea- 
ven ?  I  answer.  That  we  know  how  it  is,  now  that  God  in  his 
goodness  hath  made  provisions  for  thein :  but  rf  he  had  not 
made  such  provisions,  what  wotdd  have  beeti,  we  know  hot, 
any  more  than  we  know  ^hat  would. have  followed,  if  Adatti 
had  not  sinned  ;  where  he  should  have  lived,  and  ho^  long) 
and  in  what  circumstances  the  posterity  should  have  been  pro^ 
Tided  for,  in  all  their  possible  contingencies.  But  yet,  ffais  I 
knovr,  that  it  follows  not,  that  if  vrithout  this  grace,  we  couM 
hot  have  gone  to  heaven,  that  therefore  ^e  must  hav^  gone  to 
hell.  For  although  the  first  was  ordinarily  impossible,  fti 
the  second  was  absolutely  unjust,  and  against  God's  good- 
ness, and  therefore  more  impossible.  But  because  the  fifist 
could  hot  be  done  by  nature,  God  was  pleased  to  promise 
and  to  give  his  grace,  that  he  might  bring  ns  to  that  state, 
#Mther  he  had  designed  us,  that  is,  to  a  supernatural  felt- 
cify.  If  Adam  had  not  fallen,  yet  heaven  had  not  been  a 
ha^tural  consequent  of  his  obedience,  but  a  gracious;  it  had 
fil^en  u  gift  still :  and  of  Adam,  diough  he  had  persisted  in 
innocence,  it  is  true  to  say.  That,  without  God*W  grace,  that 
Is,  by  the  mere  force  of  nature,  he  could  never  have  'arrived 
to  Ik  supernatural  state,  that  is,  to  the  joys  of  heaven ;  and 

^'et  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  he  had  remained  in  innocence, 
6  must  have  gone  to  hell.  Just  so  it  is  in  ihfimts :  hell  was  not 
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ttade  for  man,  but  for  devils ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  some* 
thing  besides  mere  nature,  that  can  bear  any  man  thither ; 
mere  nature  goes  neither  to  heaven  nor  hell.  So  that  when  I 
say, '  Infants  naturally  cannot  go  to  heaven,  and  that  this  is 
a' punishment  of  Adam's  sin,  he  being  for  it  punished  with  a 
loss  of  his  gracious  condition,  and  devolved  to  the  state  of  na- 
ture, and  we  by  him  left  so ;'  my  meaning  is,  that  this  dam* 
nation,  which  is  of  our  nature,  is  but  negative,  that  is,  as  a  con* 
sequent  of  our  patriarch's  sin ;  our  nature  is  left  imperfect 
and  deficient,  in  order  to  a  supernatural  end,  which  the 
schoolmen  call  a  '  poena  damni/  but  improperly :  they  in* 
deed  think  it  may  be  a  real  event,  and  final  condition  of  per^ 
sons  as  well  as  things :  but  I  affirm,  it  was  an  evil  effect  of 
Adam's  sin :  but,  in  the  event  of  things,  it  became  to  the  per* 
sons  the  way  to  a  new  grace,  and  hath  no  other  event  as  to 
heaven  and  hell,  directly  and  immediately.  In  the  same 
sense  and  to  the  same  purpose,  I  understand  the  word '  dam* 
nation'  in  the  ninth  article. 

But  the  word  *  damnation'  may  very  well,  truly  and  suf« 
ficiently, -signify  all  tho  purposes  of  the  article,  if  it  be  taken 
only  tot  the  effect  of  that  sentence,  which  was  inflicted  upon 
Adam,  and  descended  on  hia  posterity,  that  is,  for  condem* 
nation  to  death,  and  the  evils  of  mortality.  So  the  word  is 
used  by  St.  Paul  ^ ; ''  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily, 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself."  Kp^/ia  is  the 
word;  but  that  it  did  particularly  signify  temporal  death 
and  evils,  appears  by  the  instances  of  probation  in. the  next 
words ;  ''  For,  for  this  cause  some  are  weak  amongst  you, 
some  are  sick,  and  some  are  fallen  asleep."  This  also  in  the 
article.  Original  sin  deserves  damnation ;  that  is,  it  justly 
brought  in  the  angry  sentence  of  Ood  upon  man,  it  brought 
him  to  death,  and  deserved  it :  it  brought  it  upon  us,  and 
deserved  it  too.  I  do  not  say,  that  we,  by  that  sin,  deserved 
that  death,  neither  can  death  be  properly  a  punishment  of 
ns,  till  we  superadd  some  evil  of  our  own ;  yet  Adam's  sin 
deserved  it  so,  that  it  was  justly  left  to  fall  upon  us,  we,  as 
a  consequent  and  punij»hinent  of  his  sin,  being  reduced  to 
onr  natural  portion*  "  In  odiosis  quod  minimum  est,  sequi'- 
tiuar."  The  lesser  sense  of  the  word  is  certainly  agreeable  to 
trath  and  reason :  and  it  were  good  we  used  the  word  in 
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that  sense,  "vvhich  may  best  warrant  her  doctrine,  especially 
for  that  use  of  the  word,  having  the  precedent  of  Scripture. 
1  am  confirmed  in  this  interpretation  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  article,  viz.  of  the  remanency  of  concupiscence 
or  original  sin  in  the  regenerate.     All  the  sinfulness  of  ori- 
ginal sin  is  the  lust  or  concupiscence,  that  is  the  proneness 
to  sin.    Now  then  I  demand,  whether  concupiscence  before 
actual  consent  be  a  sin  or  no  ?    And  if  it  be  a  sin,  whether  it 
deserves  damnation  ?  That  all  sin  deserves  damnation,  I  am 
sure  our  church  denies  not.  If  therefore  concupiscence  before 
consent  be  a  sin,  then  this  also  deserves  damnation,  wherever 
it  is :  and  if  so,  then  a  man  may  be  damned  for  original  sin 
even  after  baptism.  For  even  after  baptism,  concupiscence  (or 
the  sinfulness  of  original  sin)  remains  in  the  regenerate :  and 
that  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  same  viciousness,  the  same 
enmity  to  God  after  baptism,  is  as  damnable,  it  deserves  dam- 
nation as  much,  as  that  did  that  went  before.  If  it  be  replied, 
that  baptism  takes  off  the  guilt  or  formal  part  of  it,  but  leaves 
the  material  part  behind,  that  is,  though  concupiscence  re- 
mains, yet  it  shall  not  bring  damnation  to  the  regenerate  or 
baptized : — I  answer,  that  though  baptismal  regeneration  puts 
a  man  into  a  state  of  grace  and  favour,  so  that  what  went  be- 
fore, shall  not  be  imputed  to  him  afterward,  that  is,  Adam's 
sin  shall  not  bring  damnation  in  any  sense,  yet  it  hinders 
not,  but  that  what  is  sinful  afterward,  shall  be  then  im- 
puted to  him,  that  is,  he  may  be  damned  for  his  own  concu- 
piscence.    He  is  quitted  from  it,  as  it  came  from  Adam; 
but,  by  baptism,  he  is  not  quitted  from  it,  as  it  is  subjected 
in  himself,  if,  I  say,  concupiscence  before  consent  be  a  sin. 
If  it  be  no  sin,  then  for  it,  infants  unbaptized  cannot,  with 
justice,  be  damned ;  it  does  not  deserve  damnation  :  but  if 
it  be  .a  sin,  then  so  long  as  it  is  there,  so  long  it  deserves 
damnation;  and  baptism  did  only  quit  the  relation  of  it  to 
Adam  (for  that  was  all  that  went  before  it),  but  not  the  dan- 
ger of  the  man.    But  because  the  article  supposes,  that  it 
does  not  damn  the  regenerate  or  baptized,  and  yet  that  it 
hath  the  nature  of  sin,  it  follows,  evidently  and  undeniably, 
that  both  the  phrases  are  to  be  diminished  and  understood 
in  a  favourable  sense.    As  the  phrase  *  the  nature  of  sin* 
signifies,  so  does '  damnation ;'  but '  the  nature  of  sin'  sig- 
nifies something  that  brings  no  guilt,  because  it  is  affirm* 
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ed  to  be  in  the  regenerate ;  therefore  '  damnation'  signifies 
something  that  brings  no  hell :  but  '  Ko  deserve  damnation' 
must  mean  something  less  than  ordinary ;  that  is,  that  con* 
•  cnpiscence  is  a  thing  not  morally  good«  not  to  to  be  air 
lowed  of,  not  to  be  nursed,  but  mortified,  fought  against* 
disapproved,  condemned  and  disallowed  of  men,  as  it  is  of 
God. 

And  truly,  my  ]Lord,  to  say  that,  for  Adam's  sin,  it  is  just 
in  God  to  condemn  infants  to  the  eternal  flames  of  hell:  and 
to  say,  that  concupiscence  or  natural  inclinations  before  they 
pass  into  any  act,  could  bring  eternal  condemnation  from 
God's  presence  into  the  eternal  portion  of  devils,  are  two 
such  horrid  propositions,  that  if  any  church  in  the  world 
would  expressly  affirm  them,  I  for  my  part  should  think  it 
unlawful  to  communicate  with  her  in  the  defence  or  profes- 
sion of  either,  and  to  think  it  would  be  the  greatest  temp- 
tation in  the  world  to  make  men  not  to  love  God,  of  whom 
men  so  easily  speak  such  horrid  things.  I  would  suppose  the 
article  to  mean  any  thing  rather  than  either  of  these.  But 
yet  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say. 

The  article  is  certainly  to  be  expounded  according  to  the 
analogy  of  faith,  and  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  if  there 
be  any,  that  speak  expressly  in  this  matter.  Now  whereas  the 
article  explicating  original  sin,  affirms  it  to  be  that  fault  oir 
corruption  of  man's  nature, '  vitium  naturae,'  not '  peccatum,! 
by  which  he  is  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is 
inclined  to  evil :  because  this  is  not  full  enough,  the  article 
adds,  by  way  of  explanation, "  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  spirit,"  that  is,  it  really  produces  a  state  of  evil  tempta- 
tions ;  it  lusteth,  that  is,  actually  and  habitually ;  "  it  lustr 
eth  against  the  spirit,  and  therefore  deserves  God's  wrath 
and  damnation  i"  so  the  article :  ''  Therefore  ;"  for  no  othec 
reason  but  because  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit ;  not 
because  it  can  lust,  or  is  '  apta  nata'  to  lust,  bjat  because  it 
lusteth  ac.tually,  *  therefore  it  deserves  damnation :'  and  this 
is  original  sin :  or  as  the  article  expressesjit, '  it  hath  the  na- 
ture of  sin ;'  it  is  the  '  fomes,'  or  matter  of  sin,  and  is  in  the^ 
original  of  mankind,  and  derived  from  Adam  as  our  body  is ; 
but  it  deserves  not  damnation  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  till  the  concupiscence  be  actual.    Till  then  the  words 
of '  wrath  and  damnation'  must  be  meant  in  the  less  and 
more  easy  signification,  according  to  the  former  explication: 
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and  must  only  relate  to  the  personal  sin  of  Adam.  To  this 
sense  of  the  article  I  heartily  subscribe.  For  besides  the 
reasonableness  of  the  thing,  and  the  Tery  manner  of  speak* 
ing  nsed  in  the  article ;  it  is  the  very  same  way  of  speaking,  • 
lind  exactly  the  same  doctrine,  which  we  find  in  St.  James  *« 
hrAvfita  <ruXXo/3ov<ra  :  '  concupiscence/  when  it  is  impreg* 
nated, '  when  it  hath  conceived,  then  it  brings  forth  sin^  and 
sin  when  it  is  in*  production,  and '  birth,  brings  forth  death/ 
But  in  infants,  concupiscence  is  innocent  and  a  virgin ;  it 
conceiyes  not,  and,  therefore,  is  without  sin ;  and>  therefore, 
without  death  or  damnation.  Against  these  expositions  I 
cannot  imagine,  what  can  be  really  and  materially  objected. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  perceive  the  main  outcry  is  like  to  b# 
upon  the  authority  of  Uie  *  Harmony  of  Confessions/  Con* 
ceming  which  I  shall  say  this,  that,  in  this  article,  the  Har- 
mony makes  as  good  music  as  bells  ringing  backward ;  and 
they  agree,  especially  when  they  come  to  be  explicated  and 
untwisted  into  their  minute  and  explicit  meanings,  as  much 
as  Lutheran  and  Calvinist,  as  Papist  and  Protestant,  as  Tho^ 
mas  and  Scotus,  as  Remonstrant  and  Dordrechtan,  that  is,  as 
much  as  pro  and  am,  or  but  a  very  little  more.  I  have  not 
the  book  with  me  here  in  prison,  and  this  neighbourhood 
cannot  supply  me,  and  I  dare  not  trust  my  memory  to  give 
a  scheme  of  it :  bat  yt>ur  Lordship  knows,  that  in  nothing 
more  do  the  reformed  churches  disagree,  than  in  this  and  ita 
appendages;  and  you  are  pleased  to  hint  something  of  it,  by 
saying,  that  some  speak  more  of  this  than  the  church  of  Eng- 
land  :  and  Andrew  Rivet,  though  unwillingly,  yet  confesses^p 
"  De  Confessionibus  nostris  et  earum  syatagmate  vel  Harmor 
nia,  etiamsi  in  non  nuUis  capitibus  non  plani  conveniant,  di- 
cam  tamen,  melius  in  concordiam  redigi  posse  quim  in  ec* 
desia  Romana  conoordantiami  discordantium  canonum,  quo 
titulo  decretum  Grratiani,  quod  canonistis  regulas  pmfigit, 
solet  insigniri/'  And  what  he  affirms  of  the  whole  coUeo- 
tion,  is  most  notorious  in  the  article  of  original  sin.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  ready  to  subscribe  the  first  Helvetian  confes* 
sion,  but  not  the  second.  So  much  difierence  there  is  iuIIm 
confessions  of  the  same  church. 

Now  whereas  your  Lordship  adds>  that,  though  ihej  tire 
fallible,  yet  when  they  bring  evidence  of  holy  writ,  their  as^ 
sertions  are  infallible,  and  not  to  be  contradicted:   I  am 

>  Jadi.  i.  14. 
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)]fPI4f)d  tp  r§ply,  tb^t,  when  t)f ey  do  so,  lyhf  ther  they  ^e  ^fal- 
l^ble  0x  APt  I  will  believe  them ;  jbecausp  then  tl^ough  they 
v^ishU  yet  ^^y  ^J^e  90t  de.ceived.  Bat  ^B  evi^eiice  of  holy 
.  m\%  l^at^  bf  en  §ujpqipi^t  wi^oi^t  their  authority,  bq,  without 
Ai^ch  jBvideiipe,  the^jr  ai|^hori^y  is  nothing.  But  thep,  my 
I/prd,  their  citfpg  ^p(|  urging  thp  words  of  St.  f^nl%  is  ^o  faf 
ffPfl^  beipg  fLU  ^yidept  probation  of  thejr  article,  that  nothing 
is  to  m^  a  sur^r  a^rgpnient  of  their  fallibility,  ^m  the  urging 
pf  that,  which  evi4ently  piakes  nothing  for  them,  but  much 
ligainst  them:  as,  1.  Affirming  expressly  that  death  was  th^ 
evei^t  pf  A4»fl^'s  sin ;  the  whole  event,  for  it  names  no  other; 
temppr^  d^ath ;  accordipg  to  that  sayipg  pf  St.  Paul,  *'  In 
Adam  we  all  4ie^."  And,  2.  Affirming  this  process  of  4eat^ 
|to  be  1^^  1^  wivTtc  ifiofrov,  which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  taken  jto 
b»  the  allay  or  condition  of  the  condemnation.  I^  became^ 
punishment  to  them  only  who  did  sip ;  but  upon  them  also 
ijaflicked  for  Adam's  sake. 

A  like  expression  to  which  is  in  the  Psalms ;  "  They  an- 
gered him  ajl^p  at  the  waters  of  strife,  so  that  ^e  punished 
jloses  for  thejr  (i^Jces  ^."-— Here  was  plainly  a  traduction  of 
jevil  from  the  nation  to  Moses,  ^eir  relative;  for  tfie^^r  sakes 
J^e  was  punished,  bvt  yet  1^*  ^  liloio^c  fifim^h  **  forasmpch  as 
Mo9e8  had  sippied :"  for  so  it  follows,  **  because  they  had  pro- 
voked bis  spirit,  so  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips." — So  it  is  between  Ad^^  and  us.  He  sinned,  and  Go4 
was  iiigbly  displeased.  This  diiipleasure  went  furtjb.er  than 
upon  Adam's  sin :  for  though  that  only  was  threatened  with 
death,  yjet  th^  sins  .of  his  children,  which  were  not  so  Uureat- 
fined,  became  so  punished,  jand  they  were  by  n^^ture  heirs  of 
wrath  and  damnation;  that  is,  for  bis  sake  our  sins  inherited 
}a%  iCurse.  The  .curse,  that  was  especially  and  oidy  threatened 
to  him,  we,  when  we  sinped,  did  inheritfbr  his  s^e.  :So  that 
it  is  not  so  properly  to  be  called  pjrigiasd  «in,  as  a^  origins^ 
curse  upon  our  sin. 

To  this  purpose  we  h.ave  i|lso  apother  exapiple  of  God 
transmitting  the  .curse  from  one  to  another :  both  were  sin- 
ners, but  one  was  the  original  of  the  curse  or  punishment* 
&)  said^tfae  Prophet  to  the  wi£e  pf  Jeroboam :  ^  He  shall  give 
Israel  up  becailse  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  who  did  sin,  an4 
who  mskde  Israel  to  sin  ^ :''  Jeroboam  was  the  root  of  the  sip 

■  '  * 

•  Rom.  r.  If.'       ^  1  Cor.  x?.        *  PmIbi,  c?i.  dS,  SS.        i  Kiiig«.  si?.  t/SL 
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and  of  the  curse.  Here  it  was  also  (that  I  may  use  the  woTds 
of  the  Apostle)  that  *'  by  the  sin  of  x)ne  man,  Jeroboam,  sin 
went  out  into  all  Israel,  and  the  curse,  captivity,  or  death  by 
sin,  and  so  death  went  upon  all  men  of  Israel,  If*  ^  iravrcc 
rifiaprov,  inasmuch  as  all  men  of  Jsraf/ have  sinned."  If  these 
men  had  not  sinned,  they  had  not  been  punished  :  I*  cannot 
say  they  had  not  been  afflicted ;  for  David's  child  was  smit- 
ten for  his  father's  fault :  but  though  they  did  sin,  yet,  un- 
less their  root  and  principal  had  sinned,  possibly  they  should 
not  have  so  been  punished  :  for  his  sake  the  punishment 
came.  Upon  the  same  account  it  may  be,  that  we  may  in- 
herit the  damnation  or  curse  for  Adam's  sake,  though  we  de- 
serve it;  yet  it  being  transmitted  from  Adam,  and  not  parti- 
cularly threatened  to  the  first  posterity,  we  were  his  heirs, 
the  heirs  of  death,  deriving  from  him  an  original  curse,  but 
due  also,  if  God  so  pleased,  to  our  sins.  And  this  is  the  full 
sense  of  the  twelfth  verse,  and  the  effect  of  the  phrase  if*  ^ 

irav«C  vi^apTov. 

But  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  object,  that  though  if*  if 
does  once  signify  '  forasmuch  as,'  yet  three  times  it  signi- 
fies' in'  or '  by.'  To  this  I  would  be  content  to  submit; 
if  the  observation  could  be  verified,  and  be  material,  when 
it  were  true.  But  besides  that  it  is  so  used  in  2  Cor.  ▼. 
4.  your  Lordship  may  please  to  see  it  used  (as  not  only  my- 
self, but  indeed  most  men,  and  particularly  the  church  of 
England,  does  read  it  and  expound  it)  in  Matt.  xxvi.  50. 
And  yet  if  if!"  ^  were  written  iv  t},  which  is  the  same  with 
in  or  by,  if  it  be  rendered  word  for  word,  yet  ^v  cp  twice  in 
the  Scripture  signifies  forasmtich  as,  as  you  may  read  Rom. 
viii.  3.  and  Heb.  ii.  18.  So  that  there  are  two  places  be- 
sides this  in  question,  and  two  more  '  ex  abundanti'  to  shew, 
that  if  it'  were  not  if*  d^,  but  said  in  words  expressly  as  you 
would  have  it  in  the  meaning,  yet  even  so  neither  the  thing, 
nor  any  part  of  the  thing,  could  be  evicted  against  me :  and 
lastly;  if  it  were  not  only  said  iv  c^,  but  that  that  sense  of  it 
were  admitted  which  is  desired,  and  that  it  did  mean  in  or  by 
in  this  very  place:  yet  the  question  were  not  at  all  the  nearer 
to  be  concluded  against  me.  For  I  grant  that  it  is  true,  ''in 
him  we  are  all  sinners,"  as  it  is  true,  that  **  in  him  we  all  die:" 
that  is,  for  his  sake  we  are  used  as -sinners ;  being^  miserable 
really,  hot  sinners  in  account  and  effect :  as  I  have  largely 
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discoursed  in  my  book.  Bat  ihen  for  the  place  here  in  queS'- 
tion,  it  is  so  certain  that  it  signifies  the  same  thing  (as  our 
church  reads  it)  that  it  is  nqt  sense  without  it^  but  a  violent 
breach  of  the  period  without  precedent  or  reason.  And  after 
all ;  I  have  looked  upon  those  places  where  l^^  w  is  said  to 
signify  in  or  by:  and  in  one  of  them  I  find  it  so^  Matt.  ii.  4. 
but  in  Acts  iii.  16.  and  Phil.  i.  3.  I  find  it  not  at  all  in  any 
sense :  but  hrl  indeed  is  used  for  m  or  by,  in  that  of  the 
Acts;  and  in  the  other  it  signifies  at  or  upon;  but  if  all 
were  granted  that  is  pretended  to,  it  no  way  prejudices  my 
cause,  as  I  have  already  proved. 

Next  to.  these  your  Lordship  seems  a  little  more  zealous 
and'decretory  in  the  question,  upon  the  confidence  of  verses 
17,  18,  and  19,  of  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  The 
sum  of  which,  as  your  Lordship  most  ingeniously  sums  it  up, 
is  this.  "  As,  by  one,  many  were  made  sinners ;  so,  by  one, 
many  were  made  righteous  ;  that  by  A(fam,  this  by  Christ. 
But  by  Christ  we  are  made  S^jcoioc,  'just,'  not  by  imputation 
only,  but  effectively  and  to  real  purposes;  therefore,  by 
Adam,  we  are  really  made  sinners."  And  this  your  Lordship 
confinnB  by  the  observatioa  of  the  sense  of  two  .ords  he.^ 
used  by  the  Apostle.  The  first  is  KaroKpi/ia,  which  signifies 
a  '  sentence  of  guilt,'  or  '  punishment  for  sin;'  and  this  sin 
to  be  theirs,  upon  whom  the  condemnation  comes,  because 
God  punishes  none  but  for  their  own  sin  (Ezek.  xviii.  2.) :— r- 
From  the  word  SIk€uoi,  '  clear  from  sin,'  so  your  Lordship 
renders  it :  and  in  opposition  to  this,  a^apruiXoX  is  to  be  ren- 
dered, that  is,  'guilty,  criminal  persons,' really  and  properly. 
— This  is  all  which  the  wit  of  man  can  say  from  this  place 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  if  I  make  it  appear,  that  this  is  invalid,  I 
hope,  I  am  secure. 

To  this  then  I  answer  :  that  the  antithesis  in  these  words 
here  urged  (for  there  is  another  in  the  chapter),  and  this 
whole  argument  of,  St.  Paul,  are  full  and  entire  without  de- 
scending to  minutes.  Death  came  in  by  one  man ;  much 
more  shall  life  come  by  one  man ;  if  that  by  Adam,^— then 
much  more  this  by  Christ:  by  him  to  condemnation,  by  this 
man  to  justification.  This  is  enough  to  verify  the  argument 
of  St.  Paul,  though  life  and  dea^h  did  not  come  in  the  same 
manlier  to  the  several  relatives ;  aS;  indeed  they  did  not :  of 
which  afterward.  But  for  the  piesept,.it  runs  thus  : '  By  Adam 
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mt  were  mad«  ainiieii ;  by  Christ,  we  are  made  righteoaa : 
ft0  certainly  one  aa  the  other,  though  not  in  the  same  manner 
of  dUpensation.  By  Adam  Mvarov^/3a«{Xcv^,  *  death  reign- 
ed ;'  by  thia  man,  the  reign  of  death  shall  be  destroyed,  and 
life  set  up  instead  <^  it ;  by  him  we  were  used  as  sinners,  for 
in  him  we  died :  but  by  Christ  we  are  justified,  that  i$,  used 
as  just  persons,  for  by  him  we  live/ — This  is  sufficient  for  the 
Apostle's  argument ;  and  yet  no  necessity  to  affirm  that  we 
are  sinners  in  Adam  any  more  than  by  imputation  :  for  we 
are  by  Christ  made  just  no  otherwise  than  by  imputation. 

In  the  proof  or  persuasion  I  will  use  no  indirect  argu- 
ments, as  to  say,  that  to  deny  us  to  be  just  by  imputation,  is 
4he  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  of  the  Socinian  con- 
venticles, but  expressly  disliked  by  all  the  Lutheran,  Calvin- 
ist,  and  Zuinglian  churches,  and  particularly  by  the  church 
4>f  England  {  and  indeed  by  the  whole  Harmony  of  Confes- 
sions :  this,  I  say,  I  will  not  make  use  of;  not  only  because 
I  myself  do  not  love  to  be  pressed  by  such  prejudices  raAer 
than  arguments ;  but  because  the  question  of  die  impniation 
of  righteousness  is  very  much  mistaken  and  misunderstood 
on  all  hands.  They  that  say  that  Christ's  righteousness  is 
imputed  to  us  for  justification,  do  it  upon  this  account, — be- 
cause they  know  all  that  we  do  is  imperfect,  therefore  they 
thmk  themselres  constrained  to  fly  to  Christ's  righteousness, 
and  think  it  must  be  imputed  to  us,  or  we  perish.  The  oUier 
side,  considering  that  this  way  would  destroy  the  necessity 
of  holy  living ;  and  that  in  order  to  our  justification,  there 
were  conditions  required  on  our  parts,  think  it  necessary  to 
say,  diat  we  are  justified  by  inherent  righteousness.  Between 
4hese  the  truth  is  plain  enough  to  be  read.    Hius : 

Christ's  righteousness  is  not  imputed  to  us  for  justifica- 
tion directly  and  immediately ;  neither  can  we  be  justified  by 
our  own  righteousness :  but  our  faith  and  sincere  endeavours 
are,  through  Christ,  accepted  instead  of  legal  righteous- 
ness:  4hat  is,  we  are  justified  through  Christ,  by  imputation, 
^lot  of  Christ's,  nor  our  own  righteousness ;  but  of  our  faith 
and  endeavours  of  righteousness,  as  if  they  were  perfect :  and 
we  are  justified  by  a  non-imputation,  viz.  of  our  past  sins, 
and  present  unavoidable  imperfections:  that  is,  we  are 
bandied,  as  if  we  were  just  persons  and  no  sinners.  So  fiuth 
wftsin^puted  to  Abrahanji  for  righteousness ;  not  that  it  made 
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him  so,  legally,  but  evaDgelically^  that  i«,  by  grace  and  im* 
putatioQ* 

And  indeed,  my  Lord,  that  I  may  apeak  freely  in  this 
gte^t  question :  when  one  man  hath  sinned,  his  descendants 
and  relatives  cannot  possibly,  by  him,  or  for  him,  or  in  him, 
be  made  sinners  properly  and  really.  For  in  sin  there  ire 
bat  two  things  imaginable :  the  irregular  aciion,~r*and  the 
guilt,  or  obligation  to  pumshment.  Now  we  cannot,  in, any 
sense,  be  said  to  hare  done  the  action  which  another  did, 
and  not  we :  the  action  is  as  individttal  as  the  person;  and 
Titius  may  as  well  be  .Cains,  and  the  son  be  his  own  father, 
as  he  can  be  said  to  have  done  the  ftther's  action;  and, 
^erefore,  we  cannot  possibly  be  guilty  of  it:  for  guilt  is  an 
obligation  to  punishment  for  having  done  it:  die  action  and 
the  guilt  are  relatives ;  one  cannot  be  without  the  other : 
flomelihiag  must  be  done  inwardly  or  outwardly,  or  there  can 
bene  guilL  But  then  Ibr  the  evil  of  punishment,  that  may 
pass  Airther  than  the  motion.  If  it  passes  npon  {be  innocent, 
it  is  not  u  punishment  to  them^  bnt  an  evil  inflicted  by  ri^t 
of  4kimini4Ki ;  but  yet,  by  leason  of  the  velation  of  the  af- 
flicted to  him  that  sinned,  to  him  it  is  a  punisfament.  But  if 
it  pasoBS  upon  lOthera.that  are  ^not ianooent,  then  it  is  a  piJt- 
istriiment  to  bodi ;  to  the  first  principally ;  to  the  deaoend- 
anta  or  nehtivies,  for  the  other's  sake ;  his  sin  being  imputed 
aofiur, 

flew  &ir  that  is  in  tfae^nssent  case,  and  wbat  it  is,  the 
Apostle  espresses  thus :  it  m^  apa  dg  icodut/H/sa;  (verse  18.) 
or  .cpf/tift  sic  tMwAapijtfa,  <vecse  IS.)  *  a  coarse  unto  condemnar 
tion,'  or '  a  judgment  unto  condemnation ;'  that  is,  u  curae 
inherited  ft&m  Ae  principal ;  deserved  by  biei,  and  yet  also 
aetmlly  descending  upon  sis,  elker  we  had  sinned,  «pa  or 
Wplftm.  dg  ^cmaifpifta ;  thsA  is,  the  j«dgmeBft  passed  upon  Adam ; 
the  ifi,  or  is^tpm  was  on  him ;  but  itproved  to  ben  toarluipgfm, 
or  a  lAoroogh  condemMition,  when  firom  htm  «t  passed  .upon 
all  men,  that  sinned.  Kpl/bta  and  «araNp€fi«  sometimes  diSer 
in  degrees :  so  the  words  are  used  by  StPaul  otherwhere ; 
(1  Oor.  xi.  32.)  M^tW/ssvec  Sue  ^  4ommtpiOSffu» ;  .a  judgment 
toprefvnt-a  'p«iiieiiment,^ralesB  to  fosestiedlm  ^eator,  in 
the  same  kind :  so  here  the  apa  passed  further ;  the  lopifui 
w«s  fblfiUed  in  his  poelerity  passing  on  further,  viz.  that  aM 
who  sinned,  should  pass  «nder  the  power  of  deadi  as  well  as 
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he :  but  this  became  foimally  and  actually  a  pumsEme&t  to 
them  only,  who  did  sin  personally  :  to  them  it  was  KoriKpifiam 

This  apa  or  Kptfia,  is  the  /3<urfXfca  rov  davar^v,  (verse  17.) 
'  the  reign  of  death ;'  this  is  called  ^atXitm  rijc  a/uaprfac  iv 
T^  davaTf^,  (verse  21.)  '  the  reign  of  sin  in  death :'  that  is,  the 
effect  which  Adam's  sin  had,  was  only  to  bring  in  the  reign 
of  death,  which  is  already  broken  by  Jesus  Christ,  and,  at 
last,  shall  be  quite  destroyed.  But  to  say,  that  sin  here  is 
properly  transmitted  to  us  from  Adam,  formally,  and  so  as  to 
be  inherent  in  us,  is  to  say,  that  we  were  made  to  do  his  ao* 
tion ;  which  is  a  perfect  contradiction. 

Now  then  your  Lordship  sees,  that  what  you  note  of  the 
meaning  of  icaraiepifia  I  admit,  and  is  indeed  true  enough,  and 
agreeable  to  the  discourse  of  the  Apostle,  and  very  much  in 
justification  of  what  I  taught.  KoraKpifia  signifies  a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  and  this  sin  to  be  theirs,  upon  whom  the  con- 
demnation  comes.  I  easily  subscribe  to  it:  but  then  take  in 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  St  cv&c  wapairrwftaTog,  ^by  one  sin,'  or 
'  by  the  sin  of  one,'  the  curse  passed  upon  all  men  unto  con- 
demnation ;  that  is,  the  curse  descended  froni  Adam ;  for  his 
sake  it  was  propagated  ccc  KaraxpifjuL  to  a  real  condemnatioD, 
viz.  when  they  should  sin.  For  though  this  apa  or  'the  curse' 
of  death  was  threatened  only  to  Adam,  yet,  upon  Grod's  being 
angry  with  him,  God  resolved  it  should  descend :  and  if  men 
did  sin  as  Adam,  or  if  they  did  sin  at  all,  though  less  than 
Adam,  yet  the  apa  or  '  the  curse'  threatened  to  him  should 
pass,  f  cc  Karoxpifia,  *  unto  the  same  actual  condemnation,' 
which  fell  upon  him ;  that  is,  it  should  actually  bring  them 
under  the  reign  of  death. 

But  then,  my  Lord,  I  beseech  you  let  it  be  considered,  if 
this  KoroKpi/ia  must  suppose  a  punishment  for  sin,  for  the  sin 
of  him,  his  own  sin  that  is  so  condemned,  as  your  Lordship 
proves  perfectly  out  of  Ezek.  xviii.  how  can  it  be  just,  that  the 
KoroKpifia  *  condemnation'  should  pass  upon  us  for  Adam's 
sin,  that  is,  not  for  his  own  sin  who  is  so  condeomed,  but  for 
the  sin  of  another  f  St.  Paul  easily  resolves  the  doubt»  if 
there  had  be^n  any.  The  KorojcpifKa,  the  r^ign  of  death,  passed 
upon  all  men,  1^^  A  iravrcc  rmagrov,  '  inasmuch  as  all  men 
have  sinned.' — ^And  now  why  shall  we  suppose,  that  we  must 
be  guilty  of  what  we  did  not,  when,  without  any  such  ^ocy^ 
^vov,  there  is  so  much  guilt  of  what  we  did  really  and  per- 
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sonally  i  Why  shall  it  he,  that  we  die  only  foi  Adam's  sin, 
and  not  rather  as  St.  Paul  expressly  affirms^  1^*  i^  iravrsc 
Vfio^ov,  ^  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned/  since,  by  your 
own  argument,  it  cannot  be  '  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  not 
sinned ;'  this  you  say  cannot  be,  and  yet  you  will  not  confess 
this  which  can  be,  and  which  St.  Paul  affirms  to  have  been 
indeed  :  as  if  it  were  not  more  just  and  reasonable  to  say, 
that,  from  Adam,  the  curse  descended  unto  the  condemna* 
tion  of  the  sins  of  the  world  ; — than  to  say,  the  curse  de- 
scended without  consideration  of  their  sins ;  .but  a  sin  must 
be  imagined  to  make  it  seem  reasonableand  just  to  condemn 
us.  Now  I  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  world,  which 
way  of  arguing  is  most  reasonable  and  concluding :  you,  my 
Lord,  in  behalf  of  others,  argue  thus: — Kardicpi/ia  or  'con- 
demnation' cannot  pass  upon  a  man  for  any  sin  but  his  own : 
therefore,  every  man  is  truly  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  and  that 
becomes  his  own.  Against  this  I  oppose  mine : — Kardicpifia 
or  '  condemnation'  cannot  pass  upon  a  man  for  any  sin. but 
his  own :  therefore  it  did  not  pass  upon  man  for  Adam's  sin ; 
because  Adam's  sin  was  Adam's,  not  our  own :  but  we  all 
have  sinned,  we  have  sins  of  our  own ;  therefore,  for  these 
the  curse  passed  from  Adam  to  us.  To  back  mine,  besides 
that  common  notices  of  sense  and  reason  defend  it,  I  have  the 
plain  words  of  St.  Paul ;  **  Death  passed  upon  all  men,  foras- 
much as  all  men  have  sinned;"  all  men,  that  is,  the  general^ 
ity  of  mankind,  all  that  lived  till  they  could  sin ;  the  otherai 
that  died  before,  died  in  their  nature,  not  in  their  sin,  neither 
Adam's  nor  their  own,  save  only  that  Adam  brought  it  in 
upon  them,  or  rather  left  it  to  them,  himself  being  disrobed 
of  all  that,  which  could  hinder  it. 

Now  for  the  word  S/jcacoe,  which  your  Lordship  renders 
'clear  from  sin,'  I  am  sure  no.  man  is  so  justified  in.  this 
world,  as  to  be  clear  from  sin ;  and  if  we  all  be  sinners,  and 
yet  healed  as  just  persons,  it  is  certain,  we  are  just  by  impu- 
tation only ;  that  is,  Christ  imputing  our  faith,  and  sincere^ 
though  not  unerring  obedience  to  us  for  righteousness :  and 
then  the  antithesis  must  hold  thus ; '  By  Christ  comes  j  ustifica- 
tion  to  life,  as  by  Adam  came  the  curse  or  the  sin  to  the  condem- 
nation of  death :  but  our  justification,  which  comes  by  Christ, 
is  by  imputation  and  acceptilation,  by  grace  and  favour :  not 
that  we  are  made  really,  that  is,  legally  and  perfectly  righte- 
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0118,  but  hy  imputation  of  failh  aad  obedience  to  us,  as  if  it 
were  perfect :  and  therefore  Adam's  sio  was  but  by  imputa* 
tion  only  to  certain  purposes  ;  not  reiU,  or  proper,  not  for'- 
mal  or  inherent    For  the  grace  by  Christ  is  more  than  the 
sin  by  Adam:  if  therefore  that  was  not  legal  and  proper,  but 
evangelical  and  gracious,  faronrable  and  imputative,  much 
more  is  the  sin  of  Adam  in  us  improperly,  and  by  imputa^ 
tion/    And  truly,  ay  Lord,  I  thiidi  that  no  sound  divine, 
ef  any  of  our  cfaurobes,  will  say,  that  we  are  SmuMtflvrcc  or 
fitRoioc  in  any  other  sense :  not  that  Chnsfe  righteousness  is 
imputed  to  us  wkfaout  asny  inherent  graces  in  us ;  but  that 
our  imperfeot  services,  our  true  faith  and  sinceie  endeavours 
of  obedience,  ate  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness  througli 
Jesus  Christ:  and  since  it  is  certainly  so,  I  am  sore  the  ai^ 
tttheBiB  between  Christ  and  Adam  can  never  be  salved  by 
making  us  sinners  really  by  Adam,  and  yet  just  orjrighteous 
by  Christ,  only  in  acceptation  and  inq>utation.    For  then 
sin  irtiould  abound  more  than  grace ;  expressly  against  the 
honour  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  glory  of  our  redemption, 
and  the  words  of  St.  Paul.    But  tatber  on  the  contrary  is  it 
tfue,  that  though  by  Christ  we  were  really  and  legally  made 
perfectly  vighteous^  it  follows  not,  that  we  were  maide  sin* 
ners  by  Adam,  in  the  same  manner  and  meaaure :  for  thia  si* 
mtUtud«  of  St.  Paul  ought  not  to  extend  to  an  equality  in  all 
things;  but  atill  the  advantage  and  prerogative,  the  abund* 
ance  and  the  exoeas,  must  be  on  the  part  of  grace :  for,  '*  if 
ski  dosfs  abound,  grace  does  much  more  abound  ;'*  and  we 
do  UdOf e  partake  of  righteousness  by  Clirist,  than  of  sin  by 
Atlain«    Christ  aad  Adam  are  the  several  fountains  of  eoaa- 
nation,  and  are  compared '  ssque,'  but  not '  ssqualiter/  There* 
fone  tiiis  atgumeilt  holds  rednidantly,  sinoe  by  Christ  we  are 
not  made  legally  righteous,  but  by  imputation  only ;  much 
kfss  ale  we  made  uinneni  by  Atbm.    This,  in  my  aense,  isao 
rAAMtety  ftff  from  being  an  objection^  that  it  perfectly  da- 
mencttutes  the  maimfuestion;  aad  for  my  part,  I  mean  to 
rely  upon  it. 

As  for  that  which  your  LonMnpailds  out  of  Rom.  v.  19. 
t^ttt4BfHiprtfXol  signifies  ^anmns,"  not  by  imitation,  as  the 
Petagtans  dteam,  bat  sinners  really  and  effectively;  I  shall 
not  neeA  to  makeany  otfier  reply;  butAat,  L  I  do  not  ap* 
pre^e  of  tlnlt  gloas  of  Ifae  Pdagiaas,  that  in  Adam  we  ace 
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nidde  Bthnen  by  imitation ;  and  mu6h  less  of  that  whith 
affirms,  we  are  made  bo  properly  «nd  formally.  But  *  made 
sinners'  signifies,  used  like  siniiers ;  so  as  '  justified'  signi-^ 
fiaea^  healed  like  just  ftHoroi :  m  which  interpretation  I  Iblloii^ 
St.  Paul,  not  the  Pelagtanil ;  they,  who  are  oh  the  other  sidift 
of  the  question,  foUoW  neith^*  And  uzdess  men  tak«  in  their 
opinion  before  they  read ;  and  f  esblvd  not  t6  understand  Su 
I^ul  in  this  Epistle,  I  wonder  Why  they  should  fancy  that  all 
that  he  says,  sounds  that  Vray,  which  they  cotomonly  dream 
of:  but  B8  men  fancy,  so  the  bells  will  riuj^w  Bat  I  know 
yotr  Lordship's  gmVe  and  wiser  judgment  sees  not  only  this 
that  I  have  now  opeibed,  but  nmeh  beyond  it ;  aivd  that  you 
will  be  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  truth  of  God)  and  for  Ih6 
honour  of  his  justice,  wisdom,  and  mercy. 

That  which  follo\ir8»  ihakes  me  beh^fe  your  Lbfd^hip  re^ 
sblredto  try  me^  by  speaking  yoUr  own  sense  in  the  Kn^Si 
and  your  temfitattbn  in  the  interline.  For  When  your  Lofkt- 
ship  had  said  that>  "  My  ttrgutftents  for  the  tindiiiaiion  of 
God's  goodiless  and  justice  art  sound  and  holy,"  your  hand 
run  it  i$T6x  agfa(in,  ^nd  added  **  as  abstracted  from  the  cane  of 
original  sin."  But  why  ishould  this  be  abstiticted  frotn  att 
the  whole  economy  of  Gdd^  frdm  all  his  otbet  dispeliaatims  f 
Kb  it,  in  all  caiaea  of  the  world>  imjusl  for 'God,  to  impute  if^t 
hfcthers'  silts  to  us 'unto  etemhl  condemnation ;  atid  is  it  othcN 
wise  in  tids  obty  i  Certainly  a  man  would  think  this  Were  the 
more  fat  bumble  cuse^  us  being  a  single  act>  done  but  once;, 
nepented  of  after  it  wats  done,  n<$t  coneeiited  tc  by  the  pftr^- 
Ifciftrs  interested,  not  stipulated  by  God  that  it  sbonld  be  -so, 
and  being  against  all  laws  and  &H  the  reason  of  the  Worid: 
thelrelbfe  it  w^e  but  rettson  that>  if  any  wheYe,  here  much 
xtitheh  Gbd's  juifttite  ai¥d  goodnei^  «h6uld  be  relied  upon  a^ 
thetne4^ate  of  tbe^vent.  And  if,  in  cthet  <^ee,  laws  be  i^e^ 
^r  given  to  ideots  itnd  ibftmts  and  pemon^  inculpable,  ^hy 
ahbuid  they  be  giten  heref  But  If  they  were  hot  capable  of 

It  Iciw,  ifaen  neith^  could  they  be  of  Hin  ;  A^)r  where  there  \4i 
tot)  teW)  there  is  bo  tfansgtessioii.  A\A  h  it  ^^jtist  tb  tdh^ 
liemn  o^  W^  fo  hell  for  «1I  the  ^iti  bf  %  tfaousi^Md  of  hisun*- 
^^tots  atetViltlly  doYie  by  them  f  And  shall  it  be  accounted 
jWit  tb  daftita%M  the  Wbrld  for  owe  sin  of  ^rie  m^^n  ?  But  if  it 
t^  Mid,  that  it  is  utijuM  to  d^iAYi  the  ifffi^e^ent  for  the  sin  of 

uUothet^  b^t  tjhe  "^^^^Hd  is  n6t  ittnooeAt,  but  really  guilty  in 
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Adam ; — ^beBides  that  this  is  a  begging  of  the  question,  it  10 
also  against  common  sense,  to  say  that  a  num  is  not  innocent 
of  that«  which  was  done,  before  he  had  a  being ;  for  if  that 
be  not  sufficient,  then  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  inno- 
cent. And  if  this  way  of  answer  be  admitted,  any  man  may 
be  damned  for  the  sin  of  any  father ;  because  it  may  be  said 
here  as  well  as  there,  that  although  the  innocent  mast  not 
perish  for  another's  fault,  yet  the  son  is  not  innocent  as  being 
in  his  father's  loins  when  the  fault  was  committed,  and  the 
law  calls  him  and  makes  him  guilty.  And  if  it  were  so  indeed, 
this  were  so  far  from  being  an  excuse,  to  say  that  the  law 
makes  him  guilty,  that  this  were  absolute  tyranny,  and  the 
thing  that  were  to  be  complained  of. 

I  hope,  by  this  time,  your  Lordship  perceives,  that  I  have 
no  reason  to  fear  that  I  prevaricate  St.  Paul's  rule :  Mn  vrcp- 
^povav  irop"  &  Sci  ^povuv,  I  only  endeavour  to  understand  St. 
Paul's  words,  and  I  read  them,  ntr  avakojlav  irforso^,  in  pro- 
portion to,  and  so  as  they  may  not  intrench  upon,  the  repu- 
tation of  God's  goodness  and  justice :  that  is  fpovuv  €tc  rh 
mo^povuv,  *  to  be  wise  unto  sobriety/  But  they  that  do  so 
SovXc6c(v  woBbnt,  as  to  resolve  it  to  be  so,  whether  God  be 
honoured  in  it,  or  dishonoured,  and  to  answer  all  arguments, 
whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  answered,  and  to  efform  all 
their  theology  to  the  air  of  that  one  great  proposition,  and 
to  find  out  ways  for  God  to  proceed  in,  which  he  hath  never 
told  of,  &S0I  a^aroc,  ways  that  are  crooked  and  not  to  be  in- 
sisted in,  ways  that  are  not  right,  if  these  men  do  not  vvtp- 
^povHv  wop  &  Sh  ^povuv,  then  I  hope  I  shall  have  less  need 
to  fear  that.  I  do,  who  do  none  of  these  things. 

And  in  proportion  to  my  security  here,  I  am  confident 
that  I  am  unconcerned  in  the  consequent  threatening.  If  any 
man  shall  evangelize  irop^  &  irapcXa/Serf,  '  any  other  doctrine 
than  what  ye  have  received,'  somethingforgospelwhichisnot 
gospel,  something  that  ye  have  not  received, — let  him  be  ac>- 
cursed.  My  Lord,  if  what  I  teach  were  not  that  whioh  we 
have  received,  that  God  is  just,  and  righteous,  and  true : 
that  the  soul  that  sins,  the  same  shall  die :  that  we  shall  have 
no  cause  to  say, ''  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
Children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  :"  that  God  is  a  gracious  Fa- 
ther, pardoning  iniquity,  and  therefore  not  exacting  it  where 
it  is  not:  that  infante  are,  from  their  mothers'  wombs,  beloved 
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fjfOodllMiir  FvAtiz  thatof  such  b  tJie  kiiied<im  of  God: 
iiitt  be  pities  those  bouIb,  vrho  cannot  discern  th^  right  liand 
from  the  left,,  as  he  declared  in  the  case  of  the  Ninevites: 
that  to  iafants  there  are  special  angels  appointed,  who  al- 
ways heboid  the  face  of  God :  that  Christ  took  them  in  hk 
arms  and  blessed  them,  and  therefore  they  are  not  hated  by 
God,  and  accuraed  heirsof  hell,  andcoheirs  with  Satan :  that  the 
Measias  was  promieed,  before  any  children  were  bom ;  as  cer- 
tainly as  diet  Adam  sinned,  before  they  were  bom :  that  if  sin 
abtyands,  grace  does  superabound ;  and  therefore,  children 
are,  with  greater  effect,  involved  in  the  grace  than  they  could 
be  in  the  sin:  and  the  sin  mast  be  gone,  before  it  could  do 
theca  mischief: — if  this  were  not  the  doctrine  of  both  Testa- 
ments, and  if  the  contrary  were,  then  the  threatening  of  .St. 
Paul  might  well  be  held  up  against  me :  but  else,  my  Lord, 
to  shew  such  a  scorpion  to  him,  that  speaks  the  truth  of  God 
in  sincerity  and  humility,  though  it  cannot  make  me  to  be- 
tray the  truth  and  the  honour  of  God,  yet  the  very  fear  and 
affrightment,  which  must  needs  seize  upon  every  good  man 
that  does  but  behold  it,  or  hear  the  words  of  that  angry  voice, 
shall  and  hath  made  me  to  pray  not  only  that  myself  be  pre- 
served in  truth,  but  that  it  would  please  God  to  bring  into 
the  way  of  truth  all  such,  as  have  erred  and  are  deceived. 

My  Lord,  I  humbly  thank  your  Lordship  for  your  grave 
and  pious  counsel,  and  kiss  the  hand  that  reaches  forth  so 
paternal  a  rod.  I  see  you  are  tender  both  of  truth  and  me : 
and  though  I  have  not  made  this  tedious  reply  to  cause  trou- 
ble to  your  Lordship,  or  to  steal  from  you  any  part  of  your 
precious  time,  yet  because  I  see  your  Lordship  was  per- 
suaded '  induere  personam,'  to  give  some  little  countenance 
to  a  popular  error  out  of  jealousy  against  a  less  usual  trath, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  represent  to  your  Lordship  such 
things,  by  which  as  I  can,  so  I  ought  to  be,  defended  against 
captious  objectors.  It  is  hard,  when  men  will  not  be  pa- 
tient of  tmth,  because  another  man  offers  it  to  them,  and 
they  did  not  first  take  it  in;  or,  if  they  did,  were  not  pleased 
to  own  it. 

But  from  your  Lordship  I  expect,  and  am  sure  to  find, 
the  effects  of  your  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning;  and  that  an 
error,  for  being  popular,  shall  not  prevail  against  so  neces- 
sary, though  unobserved  truth.    A  necessary  truth  I  call  it ; 

VOL.  IX.  2  c 
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•because  without  this,  I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  dechure 
God's  righteousness  and  justify  him,  with  whom  unrighte- 
ousness cannot  dwell:  but,  if  men,  of  a  contrary  opinion,  can 
reconcile  their  usual  doctrines  of  original  sin  ¥rith  Qod's  jus- 
tice, and  goodness,  and  truth,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  with  it, 
and  think  better  of  their  doctrine  than  now  I  can. 

But  until  that  be  done,  it  were  well,  my  Lord,  if  men 
would  not  trouble  themselves  or  the  church  with  impertinent 
contradictions;  but  patiently  give  leave  to  have  truth  ad- 
vanced, and  God  justified  in  his  sayings  and  in  his  judg- 
ments, and  the  church  improved,  and  all  errors  confuted,  that 
what  did  so  prosperously  begin  the  Reformation,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  bring  it  to  perfection,  that  men  may  no  longer  go 
'  qui  itur,'  but '  qui  eundum  est ' 
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TO 


DR.  TAYLOR: 

WITH    AH   ACCOUNT   OF 

THE  PARTICULARS  THERE  GIVEN  IN   CHARGE. 


WORTHY  SIR,         • 

Let  me  request  you  to  weigh  that  of  St.  Paul,  Ephes.  ii.  5, 
which  are  urged  by  some  ancients  :  and  to  remember,  how 
often  he  calls  concupiscence  sin ;  whereby  it  is  urged,  that  al- 
though baptism  take  away  the  guilt,  as  concretively  redound- 
ing to  the  person, — yet  the  simple  abstracted  guilt,  as  to  the 
nature,  remains :  for  sacraments  are  administered  to  persons, 
not  to  natures.  I  confess,  I  find  not  the  fathers  so  ftiUy  and 
plainly  speaking  of  original  sin,  till  Pelagius  had  puddled  the 
streamj  but,  after  this,  you  may  find  St.  Jerome  ^  saying,  "  In 
Paradiso,  omnes  prsevaricati  sunt  in  Adamo.'' — And  St.  Am- 
brose %  ''  Manifestum  est  omnes  peccasse  in  Adam,  quasi  in 
mass&;  ex  eo  igitur  cuncti  peccatores,  quia  ex  eo  sumus 
omnes ;"  and  St.  Gregory  ^, "  Sine  culp&  in  mundo  esse  non 
potest,  qui  in  mundum  cum  culp&  venit.'^ — But  St.  Austin  is 
so  frequent,  so  full  and  clear,  in  his  assertions,  that  his  words 
and  reasons  will  require  your  most  judicious  examinations, 
and  more  strict  weighing  of  them ;  he  saith,  *'  Scimus,  secun- 
di!im  Adam,nos  prim&  nativitatecontagium  mortis  contrahere; 
nee  liberamur  k  supplicio  mortis  aBtemee,  nisi  pergratiam  re- 
nascamur  in  Christo  '."  "  Peccatum  k  primo  homine  in  omnes 
homines  pertransiit,  etenim  illud  peccatum  nonin  fonte  mansit, 
sed  pertransiit**;  "and"UbiIteinvenit?  vennndatum sub pec- 
cato,  trahentem  peccatum  primi  hominis,  habentem  peccatum 
antequam  possis  habere  arbltrium." — ''  Si  infans  unius  diei 
non  sit  sine  peccato,  qui  proprium  habere  non  potuit,  confici- 
tur,  ut  illud  traxerit  alienum ;  de  quo  Apostolus ^ '  Per  unum 

*  In  Hos.  •  Rom.  i.  5.  '  59  Horn,  in  Ecek. 

r  Episl.  107.         k  Id.  de  Verb.  Apott.  ler.  4.      '  Rom.  r. 
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hominem  peccatum  intravit  in  mundam ;'  quod  qui  negat, 
negat  profectft  nos  esse  mortales;  quoniam  mors  est  poena  pec- 
cati,  sequitur,  necease  est,  pcsna  peccatum''  /'— rSola  gratia  re- 
demptos  discernit  4  perditis,  quos  iu  unam  perditionis  mas- 
sam  concreveraty  ab  origine  dncta,  communis  contagio  ^''— 
"  Concupiscentia  camis  peccatum  est,  quiainestilli  inobedi* 
entia  contra  dominatum  mentis.  Quid  potest,  aut  potnit 
nasci  ex  senro,  nisi  servus  i  ideo  sicut  omnis  homo  ab  Adamo 
est,  ita  et  omnis  homo  per  Adamum  serrus  est  peccati*"/* — 
"  Falluntur  ergo  omnino,  qui  dicunt  mortem  solam,  non  et 
peccatum  transiisse  in  genus  humanum.  Prosperus  respondet 
ad  articulum  Augustino  fals6  impositum;  omnes  homines 
prsBYaricationis  reos,  etdamnationiobnozios  nasci  perituroa- 
que*  nisi  in CSuiato  renascamujr,  asserimus^" — ^''Secundum 
fidem  catholicam  tenendum  est,  quod  primum  peccatum 
primi  hominis  originaliter  transit  in  posteros^  propter  quod 
etiam  pueri,  mox  nati,  deferuntur  ad  baptismum,  ab  interiore 
cmlpk  abluendi.  Contrarium  est  hseresis  Pelag.,  unde  pecca- 
tum,  quod  sic  ^  primo  parente  derivatur,  dicitur  originale ; 
sicut  peccatum,  quod  ab  animsi  derivatur  ad  membra  corpo- 
ris^  dicitur  actuate^." — **  Sicut  peccatum  actuate  tribuitur 
alicoi  ratione  singulans  personam :  ita  peccatum  originale  tri- 
buitur ratione  naturae;  corpus  infectum'traducitur,  qcda  per- 
sona Ad»  infecit  naturam,  et  natura  infecit  personam.  Anima 
enim  inficitur  i  came  per  colligantiam,  quum  unita  cami 
traxit  ad  se  alterius  proprietates  p.''  ''  Peccatum  originale  per 
corraptionem  camis,  in  anima  fit^:  in  vase  enim  dignoscitur 
Titium  esse,  quo  vinum  acescit^." 

If  you  take  into  consideration  the  covenant  made  between 
Almighty  God  and  Adam  as  relating  to  his  posterity,  it  may 
conduce  to  the  satisfaction  of  those,  who  urge  it  for  a  proof 
of  original  sin.  Now  that  the  work  may  prosper  under  your 
hands,  to  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory,  the  edification  of 
the  church,  and  the  satis&ction  of  all  good  Christians,  is  the 
hearty  prayer  of. 

Your  Fellow-servant  in  our  most 
Blessed  Lord  Christ  Jesu, 

JO.ROFFENS. 

>>1d.aePk»d«flifi.et«fate.  t.  .  '  N.  BwOiir.  o.  9.  £9. 

■  Id  de  Pecettor.  Mer.  et  Renus.  lib.  1.  o.  3.       "  Ron.  ?•      •  Tho.  If.  q.  8. 
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MY    LORD, 

I  PBKCEiTB  that  you  have  a  great  charity  to  erery  one  of  the. 
sons  of  the  church,  that  your  Lordahip  refuses  not  to  solicit 
their  obj^clions,  and  to  tc^e  care  that  every  man  be  answered^ 
thcU  can  make  objecti(Mis  against  my  doctrine ;  but  as  yow 
charity  makes  you  refuse  no  work  or  labour  of  love;  so 
shall  my  duty  and  obedience  make  me  ready  to  perform  any 
•onHnandment,  that  can  be  relative  to  so  excellent  a  priih^ 
cq[>le. 

1  am  indeed  sorry»  your  Lordship  is  thus  haunted  with 
objections  about  the  question  of  original  sin ;  but  because 
you  are  pleased  to  hand  them  to  me»  I  cannot  think  them  so 
inconsiderable,  as,  in  themselves,  they  seem ;  for  what  your 
Lordship  thinks  worthy  the  reporting  from  others,  I  must  think 
are  fit  to  be  answered  and  returned  by  me. 

In  your  Lordship's  of  November  10,  these  things  I  am  to 
reply  to : 

"  Let  me  request  you  to  weigh  that  of  St.  Paul,  Ephes.  ii. 
6." — ^Tbe  words  are  these, '  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
(God)  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ;'  which  wordd 
I  do  not  at  all  suppose  relate  to  the  matter  of  original  sini 
but  to  the  state  of  heathen  sins,  habitual  idolatries  and  im« 
purities ;  in  which  the  world  was  dead  before  the  great  re* 
formation  by  Christ.  And  I  do  not  know  any  expositor  of 
note,  that  suspects  any  other  sense  of  it ;  and  the  seccmd 
verse  of  that  chapter  makes  it  so  certain  and  plain,  that  it  is 
too  visible  to  insist  upon  it  longer.  But  your  Lordship  adds 
further; 

''  And  to  remember  how  often  he  calls  concupiscence 
sin" — I  know  St.  Paul  reckons  concupiscence  to  be  one  of 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  consequently  such  as  excludes 
from  heaven;  '  evil  concupiscence' ;'  concupiscence  with 
something  superadded,  but  certainly  that  is  nothing  that  is 
natural ;  for  Ood  made  nothing  that  is  evil,  and  whatsoever 
is  natural  and  necessary,  cannot  be  mortified ;  but  this  may 
and  must,  and  the  Apostle  calls  upon  us  to  do  it;  but  that 
this  is  a  superinducing,  and  an  actual  or  habitual  lusting, 
appears  by  the  fc^owing  words,  *  in  which  ye  also  walked 

rOol.ui.5. 
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ftometimes  when  ye  lived  in  them  V  such  a  concnpifcence  as 
that  which  is  the  effect  of  habitual  sins  or  an  estate  of  sins, 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks :  "  Sin,  taking  occasion  by  the 
commandment,  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence* ;" 
that  is,  so  great  a  state  of  evil,  such  strong  inclinations  and 
desires  to  sin,  that  I  grew  as  captive  under  it ;  it  introduced 
a  necessity,  like  those  in  St  Peter,  who  had  eyes  futmic  fiotr 
XoX/Soc.  '  full  of  an  adulteress  :*  the  women  had  possessed 
tiieir  eyes,  and  therefore  they  were  aaeararav<rnM  riic  ifUMfntmc» 
'  they  could  not  cease  from  sin  :*  because  having  wioav  IrcOv- 
idav,  *  all  concupiscence,'  that  is,  the  very  spirit  of  sinfiil  de- 
sires, they  could  relish  nothing  but  the  productions  of  8in,they 
could  fancy  nothing  but  coloquintida  and  toadstools  of  the 
earth.    Once  more  I  find  St.  Paul  speaking  of  concnpia- 
cence :  **  Let  every  man  know  to  possess  his  vessel  in  holiness 
and  honour;  not  in  the  lust  of  concupiscence,  as  do  the 
Gentiles  which  know  not  God  "*."    In  the  '  lust  of  concnpis* 
cence,'  that  is  plainly,  in  lustfulness  and  impurity ;  for  it  is 
a  Hebraism,  where  a  superlative  is  usually  expressed  by  the 
synonymon :  as '  lutum  coeni ;' '  pluvia  imbris ;'  so  '  the  gall 
of  bitterness,'  and  the  '  iniquity  of  sins  ;' '  robur  virinm  ;* 
'  the  blackness  of  darkness,'  that  is,  (netfroc  e^iar^ov, '  the 
outer  darkness,'  or  the  greatest  darkness:   so  here  '  the 
lust  of  concupiscence,'  that  is,  the  vilest  and  basest  of  it    I 
know  no  where  else  that  the  Apostle  uses  the  word  in  any 
sense.     But  the  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  word  '  lust,'  which 
the  Apostle  often  uses,  for  the  *  habits  produced'  or '  the  preg- 
nant desires,'  but  never  for  the  natural  principle  and  affec- 
tion, when  he  speaks  of  sin : 

But  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to  add  a  subtil ty  in  pursu- 
ance of  your  former  advices  and  notices,  which,  I  confess,  I 
shall  never  understand. 

**  Although  baptism  take  away  the  guilt  as  concretively  re- 
dounding to  the  person,  yet  the  simple  abstracted  guilt,  as  to 
the  nature,  remains ;  for  sacraments  are  administered  to  per- 
sons,  not  to  natures  :^ — ^This  I  suppose,  those  persons,  from 
whom  your  Lordship  reports  it,  intended  as  an  answer  to  a 
secret  objection.  For  if  concupiscence  be  a  sin,  and  yet  re- 
mains after  baptism,  then  what  good  does  baptism  effect  i 
But  if  it  be  no  sin  after,  then  it  is  no  sin  before.    To  this  it 
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18  answered  as  you  see  :  there  is  a  double  guilt;  a  guilt  of 
person^  and  of  nature.  That  is  taken  away,  this  is  not :  for 
saoramentsare  given  to  persons,  not  to  natures. 

But,  first,  where  is  ther^such  a  distinction  set  down  in 
Scripture,  or  in  the  prime  antiquity,  or  in  any  moral  philoso- 
pher i  There  is  no  human  nature  but  what  is  in  the  persons 
of  men ;  and  though  our  understanding  can  make  a  separate 
consideration  of  these,  or  rather  consider  a  person  in  a  dou- 
ble capacity,  in  his  personal  and  in  his  natural,  that  is,  if  I 
am  to  speak  sense,  a  person  may  be  considered  in  that,  which 
is  proper  to  him,  and  in  that,  which  is  common  to  him  and 
others ;  yet  these  two  considerations  cannot  make  two  dis- 
tinct subjects  capable  of  such  difierent  events.  I  will  put  it 
to  the  trial. 

This  guilt,  that  is  in  nature^  what  is  it  i  Is  it  the  same 
thing,  that  was  in  the  person  i  that  is,  is  it  an  obligation  to 
punishment?  If  it  be  not,  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word ;  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  it  be, 
then  if  this  guilt  or  obligation  to  punishment  remains  in  the 
nature,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  person,  then,  if  this  concu- 
piscence deserve  damnation,  this  nature  shall  be  damned, 
though  the  person  be  saved.  Let  the  objectors,  my  Lord, 
choose  which  they  will.  If  it  does  not  deserve  damnation, 
why  do  they  say  it  does  ?  If  it  does,  then  the  guilty  may 
suffer  what  they  deserve,  but  the  innocent  or  the  absolved 
must  not ;  the  person  then  being  acquitted,  and  the  nature 
not  acquitted,  the  nature  shall  be  damned  and  the  person  be 
saved. 

But  if  it  be  said.  That  the  guilt  remains  in  the  nature  to 
certain  purposes,  but  not  to  all ;  then  I  reply.  So  it  does  in 
the  person ;  for  it  is  in  the  person  after  baptism,  so  as  to  be 
a  perpetual  possibility  and  proneness  to  sin,  and  a  principle ' 
of  trouble  ;  and  if  it  be  no  otherwise  in  the  nature,  then  this 
distinction  is  to  no  purpose ;  if  it  be  otherwise  in  the  nature, 
then  it  brings  damnation  to  it,  when  it  brings  none  to  the 
man,  and  then  the  former  argument  must  return.  But  whe- 
ther it  prevail  or  no,  yet  I  cannot  but  note,  that  what  is  here 
affirmed  is  expressly  against  the  words  commonly  attributed 
to  St.  Cyprian, '  de  Ablutione  Pedum;'  "  Sic  abluit,  quos  pa- 
rentalis  labes  infecerat,  ut  nee  actualts  nee  originalis  macula^ 
post  ablutionem  illam,  uUa  sui  vestigia  derelinquat"  How 
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thit,  rapposing  ifc  of  baptiani,  can  be  rocoodled  wiih  4m» 
guilt  remaining  in  the  nature^  I  confess*  Icuuaot  g^TeaAae^ 
count.  It  is  expressly  agaimt  St.  Anetia  (torn.  9*  tract.  41.  in 
Johaii.  Epist.ad  Ocean.)  saying,  *'  I>eleta  est  tota  imqmtas :" 
expressly  against  St.  Jerome;  ''  Quomodo  justificatt  auDsa 
H  sanctificatip  si  peccatom.  aliqaid  in  nobis  rduiqiiitiif  ?** 

Bat  again,  my  Lord,  I  did  suppose*  thatconcupificaM^e  91 
original  sin  had  been  founded  in  nature,  aad  had  not  beea  a 
personal  but  a  natural  eyiL  I  am  sure,  so  the  article  of  oaf 
cburch  affirms; ''  it  ia  the  &ult  aadcorruptioa  of  our  satiire.'' 
And  so  Sl  Bonarenture  affirms  in  the  wordSj  cited,  by  youf 
Lordship  ia  your  letter  ;  "  Sicut  peecatun  actoale  triboitas 
aliciu,  ratione  singularifl  personsd ;  ita  peceatum  origiais  tri- 
buituri  ratione  naturae."  Either  then  the  sacraiaent  mnsl 
have  effect  upon  our  nature,  to  piuify  that  1?hich  is  vitiated 
by  concupiscence,  or  else  it  does  no  good  at  aU*  For  if  the 
guilt  or  sin  be  founded  in  the  nature,,  as  the  article  afirma, 
and  baptism  does  not  take  off  the  guilt  firona  the  nature^ — 
then  it  does  nothing. 

Now  since  your  Lordship  is  pleased,  in  the  behalf  of  Ae 
objectors,  so  warily  to  avoid  what  they  thought  preasiag,  I 
will  take  leave  to  use  the  advantages  it  ministers ;  for  so  the 
serpent  teaches  us  where  to  strike  him,  by  hia  sa  warily  and 
guiltily  defending  his  head.     I  therefore  argue  thus  : 

Either  baptism  does  not  take  off  the  guilt  of  original  sing 
or  else  there  may  be  pooishment*  where  there  is  not  guilty 
or  else  natural  death  waa  not  it  which  God  threaitened  aa 
the  punishment  of  Adam's  fact.  For  it  is  certain,  that  all 
men  die,  as  well  after  baptism,  as  before ;  and  more  after, 
than  before.  That  which  would  be  propedy  the  conseqveat 
of  this  dilemma^  is  this,  that  when  God  tbreat^ed  death  to 
Adam,  saying, "  On  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree,  thou 
shalt  die  the  death,"  he  inflicted*  and  intended  to  inflict,  the 
evils  of  a  troublesome  mortal  life.  For  Adam  did  not  die 
that  day,  but  Adam  began  to  be  miserable  that  day,  to  live 
upon  hard  labour,  to  eat  firuita  from  aa  aocarsed  field,  till  he 
should  return  to  the  eardi  whence  he  waa  taken  '.  So  that 
death,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  waa  to  be  the  end 
of  his  labour,  not  so  much  the  punishment  of  the  sin.  For 
it  is  probable,  he  should  have  gone  off  from  the  scene  of 

»  Gen.  lU.  17—19. 
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ihis  world  ta  a  better,  though  he  had  liot  sinned ;  but  if  he 
had  not  sinned,  he  should  not  be  so  afflieted,  and  he  should 
not  have  died  daily  till  he  had  died  finally,  that  is,  till  he 
had '  returned  to  his  dust  whence  he  was  taken,'  and  wbi* 
ther  he  would  naturally  have  gone :  and  it  is  no  new  thing 
in  Scripture,  that  miseries  and  infelicities  should  be  called 
'  dying'  or  '  death  ^Z  But  I  only  note  this  as  probable ;  as 
not  being  willing  to  admit  what  the  Socrnians  answer  in  this 
argument ;  who  affirm,  that  Ood,  threatening  death  to  the 
sin  of  Adam,  meant  'death  eternal :'  which  is  certainly  not 
true ;  as  we  learn  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  saying, 
"  In  Adam  we  all  die  ;**  which  is  not  true  of  death  etemid^ 
but  it  is  true  of  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  mankind,  and 
it  is  true  of  temporal  death  in  the  sense  now  explicated,  and 
in  that  which  is  commonly  received. 

But  I  add  also  this  problem.  That  which  would  bare 
been,  had  there  been  no  sin,  and  that  which  remains,  when 
the  sin  or  guiltiness  is  gone,  is  not  properly  the  punishment 
of  the  sin.  But  dissolution  of  the  soul  and  body  should  have 
been,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned ;  for  the  worid  would  have 
been  too  little  to  hare  entertained  those  myriads  of  men^ 
which  must,  in  all  reason,  have  been  bom  from  that  bless- 
ing of  'Increase  and  multiply,'  which  was  given  at  the  first 
creation ;  and  to  have  confined  mankind  ta  the  pleasures  of 
this  world,  in  case  he  had  not  fallen,  would  have  been  a  pa« 
nishment  of  his  innocence ;  but  however,  it  might  have  been>, 
though  God  had  not  been  angry,  and  shall  still  be,  even 
when  the  sin  is  taken  off.  The  proper  consequent  of  this 
will  be,  that  when  the  Apostle  says,  *  Death  came  in  by  sin/ 
and  that '  Death  is  the  wages  of  sin,'  he  primarily  and  lite- 
rally means  the  solemnities,  and  causes,  and  infelicities,  and 
untimeliness,  of  temporal  death,  and  not  merely  the  dissolur 
tion, — which  is  directly  no  evil,  but  an  inlet  to  a  better  statei 
But  I  insist  not  on  this,  but  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of 

> 

inquisitive  and  modest  persons. 

And  now,  that  I  may  return  thither,  from  whence  thb 
objection  brought  me ;  I  consider,  that  if  any  should  urge 
this  argument  to  me : 

Baptism  delivers  from  original  sin  :— 

i  BKodk  X.  17.  1.  Cor.  xt.  31.  2  Cor.  i.  10.  ir.  10—18.  xi.  «3. 
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Baptism  doea  not  deliver  from  concapiscence;  therefore 
concapiscence  is  not  original  &in. 

I  did  not  know  well  what  to  answer ;  I  conld  posnbly 
say  something  to  satisfy  the  boys  and  young  men  at  a  pub- 
lic disputation/  but  not  to  satisfy  myself,  when  I  am  upon 
my  knees,  and  giving  an  account  to  God  of  all  my  secret 
and  hearty  persuasions.    But  I  consider,  that  by  'concupis- 
cence' must  be  meant  either  the  first  inclinations  to  their 
object ;  or  the  proper  acts  of  election,  which  are  the  second 
acts  of  concupiscence.    If  the  first  inclinations  be  meant, 
then  certainly  that  cannot  be  a  sin,  which  is  natural^  and 
which  is  necessary.    For  I  consider  that  concupiscence  and 
natural  desires  are  like  hunger ;  which,  while  it  is  natural 
and  necessary,  is  not  for  the  destruction  but  conservation  of 
man :  when  it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  it  is  violent 
and  a  disease;  and  so  is  concupiscence;  but  desires,  or 
lustings,  when  they  are  taken  for  the  natural  propensity  to 
their  proper  object,  are  so  far  from  bein^a  sin,  that  they  are 
the  instruments  of  felicity  for  this  duration ;  and  when  they 
grow  towards  being  irregular,  they  may,  if  we  please,  grow 
instruments  of  felicity  in  order  to  the  other  duration,  be- 
cause they  may  serve  a  virtue  by  being  restrained  ;  and  to 
desire  that  to  which  all  men  tend  naturally,  is  no  more  a  sin, 
than  to  desire  to  be  happy  is  a  sin :  '  desire*  is  no  more  a 
sin  than  'joy'  or  *  sorrow'  is :  neither  can  it  be  fancied,  why 
one  passion  more  than  another  can  be,  in  its  whole  na- 
ture, criminal :  either  all  or  none  are  so ;  when  any  of  them 
grows  irregular  or  inordinate,  joy  is  as  bad  as  desire,  and 
fear  as  bad  as  either. 

But  if,  by  concupiscence,  we  mean  the  second  acts  of  it, 
that  is,  avoidable  consentings,  and  deliberate  elections, — 
then  let  it  be  as  much  condemned,  as  the  Apostle  and  all  the 
church  after  him  hath  sentenced  it ;  but  then  it  is  not  Adam's 
sin,  but  our  own,  by  which  we  are  condemned ;  for  it  is  not 
his  fault,  that  we  choose:  if  we  choose,  it  is  our  own ;  if  we 
choose  not,  it  is  no  fault.  For  there  is  a  natural  act  of  the  will 
as  well  as  of  the  understanding,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  su- 
preme good,  and  in  the  first  apprehension  of  its  proper  ob- 
ject, the  will  is  as  natural  as  any  other  faculty;  and-the  other 
faculties  have  degrees  of  adherence  as  well  as  the  will :  so  have 
the  potestative  and  intellective  faculties ;  they  are  delighted 
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in  their  best  objects.  But  becannie  Ibfwr  only  stfe  naiiind^ 
aad  the  .will  is  natur^  sometimes,  but  not  always, — Ahere  it 
is,  that  a  difference  can  be. 

For  I  consider,  if  the  first  concupiscence  be  a  sin,  ori« 
ginal  sin  (for  actual  it  is  not),  and  that  this  id  properly,  per- 
sonally, and  inherently,  our  sin  by  traduction, — that  is,  if  our 
will  be  necessitated  to  sin  by  Adam's  fall,  as  it  must  needs 
be,  if  it  can  sin  when  it  cannot  deliberate, — then  there  can 
be  no  reason  told,  why  it  is  more  a  sin  to  will  evil,  than  to 
understand  it:  and  how  does  that,  which  is  moral,  differ 
from  that,  which  is  natural  ?  For  the  understanding  is  first 
and  primely  moved  by  its  object,  and  in  that  motion  by  no* 
thing  else  but  by  God,  who  moves  all  things :  and  if  that, 
which  hath  nothing  else  to  move  it  but  the  object,  yet  is  not 
free ;  it  is  strange,  that  the  will  cani  in  any  sense,  be  -free, 
when  it  is  necessitated  by  wisdom  and  by  power,  and  by 
Adam,  that  is,  '  from  widtin'  and ' '  from  without,'  besides 
what  God  and  violence  do  and  can  do.    ' 

But,  in  this,  I  have  not  only  Scripture  and  all  the  reason 
of  the  world  on  my  side,  but  the  complying  sentences  of  the 
emin^it  writers  of  the  primitive  church;  I  need  not  trouble 
myself  with  citations  of  many  of  them,  since  Calvin'  con- 
fesses, that  St.  Austin  hath  collected  their  testimonies,  and  is 
of  their  opinion,  that  concupiscence  is  not  a  sin,  but  an  in* 
firmity  only.  But  I  vrill  here  set  down  the  words  of  St. 
Chrysostom  %  because  they  are  very  clear ;  "  IpssB  passiones, 
in  se,  peccatum  non  sunt :  effraenata  vero  ipsarum  immode? 
rantia  peccatum  operata  est.  Concupiscentia  quidem  pecca- 
tum non  est ;  quando  ver6  egressa  modum  foras  eruperit, 
tunc  demum  adulterium  fit,  non  k  concupiscentia,  sed  A  ni- 

mio  et  illicito  illius  luzu." 

* 

By  the  way,  I  cannot  but  wonder  why  men  are  pleased, 
wherever  they  find  the  word '  concupiscence'  in  the  New 
Testament,  presently  to  drea,m  of  original  sin,  and  make  that 
to  be  the  sum  total  of  it ;  whereas  *  concupiscence,'  if  it  were 
the  product  of  Adam's  fall,  is  but  one  small  part  of  it;  ''et 
ut,  exempli  gratia,  unam  illarum  tractem,"  said  St.  Chrysos- 
tom in  the  forecited  place ;  concupiscence  is  but  one  of  the 
passions,  and  in  the  utmost  extension  of  the  word,  it  can  be 
taken  but  for  one  half  of  the  passion;  for  not  only  all  th^ 

«  Lib.  5.  iBsUt  e.  3.  leot.  iO.  *  Homil.  13.  in  EpiM.  Ron. 
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passions  of  the  concnpiscible  faculty  cao  be  a  prnctple  of 
MD,  but  the  irasciUt  does  more  hurt  in  the  world;  that  is 
more  sensual,  this  is  more  devilish.  The  reason  why  I  note 
this,  is  because  upon  this  account  it  will  seem,  that  eoncu- 
piscence  is  no  more  to  be  called  a  sin  than  anger  is ;  and  as 
8t.  Paul  said,  "  Be  angry  but  sin  not ;"  «o  he  might  have 
•aid,  *'  Desire,  or  lust,  but  sin  not*'' — For  there  are  some 
Ittstings  and  desires  without  sin,  as  well  as  some  angers ; 
and  that,  which  is  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice,  cannot  of 
itself  be  a  vice ;  to  which  I  add,  that  if  concupiscence, 
taken  for  all  desires,  be  a  sin,  then  so  are  all  the  passions 
of  the  irascible  fiiculty.  Why  one  more  than  the  other  is 
not  to  be  told ;  but  that  anger,  in  die  first  motionsi  is  not  a 
sin,  appears,  because  it  is  not  always  sinful  in  the  second ; 
a  man  may  be  actually  angry,  and  yet  really  innocent :  and 
so  he  may  be  lustful  and  full  of  desire,  and  yet  he  may  be 
not  only  that  which  ia  goodi  or  he  may  overcome  his  desires 
to  that,  which  is  bad.  I  have  now  considered  what  your 
Lordship  received  irom  otheis,  and  gave  me  in  charge  your- 
self, concerning  concupiscence. 

Your  next  charge  is  concerning  antiquity,  intimating; 
that  although  the  first  antiquity  is  not  clearly  against  me, 
yet  the  second  is.  For  thus  your  Lordship  is  pleased  to 
write  their  objection :  **  I  confess,  I  find  not  the  fathers  so 
fully  and  plainly  speaking  of  original  sin»  till  Pelagias  had 
puddled  the  stream;  but  after  this  you  may  feid  St.  Je-> 
rome,''  &c. 

That  the  fathers,  of  the  first  four  hundred  years,  did  speak 
plainly  and  fully  of  it,  is  so  evident  as  nothing  more ;  and 
I  appeal  to  their  testimonies,  as  they  are  set  down  in  the 
papers  annexed  in  their  proper  place ;  and,  therefore,  that 
must  needs  be  one  of  the  little  arts,  by  which  some  men  use 
to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  that  authority,  by  which,  be- 
cause they  would  have  other  men  concruded,  sometimes  upon 
strict  inquiry  they  find  themselves  entangled.  Original  sin, 
as  it  is  at  this  day  commonly  explicated,  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  primitive  church ;  but  when  "  Pelagius  had  puddled 
the  stream,"  St.  Austin  was  so  angry  that  he  stamped  and 
disturbed  it  more :  and  truly,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think,  tfiat 
tte  gentlemen,  that  urged  against  me  St.  Austin's  opimon, 
do  well  consider,  that  I  profess  mysdf  to  follow  those  fa- 
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titer 8«  who  were  before  him ;  and  whom  St.  Austin  did  for- 
sake^.as  I  do  him,  in  the  question.  They  may  as  well  presa 
me  with  his  authority  in  the  artick  of  the  damnation  of  in- 
fiemts  dying  unbaptized,  or  of  absolute  predestination^  In 
which  article,.  St.  Austin's  words  are  equally  urged .  by  the 
Janstaists  and  Molinists,  by  the  Remonstrants  and  Contra^^ 
remonstrants ;  and  they  can  serve  both ;  and,  thereforej 
cannot  determine  m^.  But  then,  my  Lord,  let  it  be  rememr^ 
bered,  that  they  are  as  much  against  St.  Chrysostom  as  I  an^ 
gainst  St.  Austin,  with  this  only  difference ;  that  St.  Chry- 
sostom speaks  constantly  in  the  argument,  which  St.  Austin 
did  not, — and  particul^arly  in  that  part  of  it,  which  concema 
concupiscence.  For  in  the  inquiry,  whether  it  be  a  sin  or 
no ;  he  speaks  so  vi^ ioualy,  that  though  Calvin  complains 
of  him,  that  he  calls  it  only  an  '  infirmity,'  yet  he  also  brings 
testimonies  from  him  to  prove  it  to  be  a  '  sin ;'  and  let  any 
/ipoan  try  if  he  can  tie  these  words  together ;  **  Concupiscent 
tia  camis  peccatum  est,  quia  in^t  illi  inobedientia  contra 
dominatum  mentis  ^ ;"  which  are  the  words  your  Lordship 
quotes :  "  Concupiscence  is  a  sin,  because  it  is  a  disobedi-^ 
ence  to  the  empire  of  the  Spirit."  But  yet  in  another  place ; 
*^  Ilia  concupiscentialis  inobedientia  quanto  magis  aJiisque 
culpa  est  in  corpore  non  consentientis,  si  absque  culpa  est 
in  :Corpore  dormientis  ^P*  It  is  a  sin  and  it  is  no  sin;  it  i^ 
criminal,  but  is  without  fault ;  it  is  culpable  because  it  is  a 
disobedience;  and  yet  this  disobedience,  without  actual 
consent,  is  not  culpable.  If  I  do  believe  St.  Austin,,  I 
must  disbelieve  him ;  and  which  part  soever  I  take,  I  shall 
be  reproved  by  the  same  authority.  But  when  the  father^ 
are  divided  from  ea^h  other,  or  themselves,  it  is  indifferent 
to  follow  either ;  but  when  any  of  them  are  divided  from 
reason  and  Scripture,  then  it  is  not  indifferent  for  us  to  fol- 
low them,  and  neglect  these ;  and  yet  if  these,  who  object 
St.  Austin's  authority  to  my  doctrine,  will  be  content  to  be 
subject  to  all  that  he  says,  I  am  content  they  shall  follow 
him  in  this  too ;  provided  that  they  will  give  me  my  liberty, 
because  I  will  not  be  tied  to  him  that  speaks  contrary  things 
to  himself,  and  contrary  to  them  that  went  before  him ;  and 
tibough  he  was  a  rare  person,  yet  he  was  as  fallible  as  any  of 
my  brethren  at  this  day.    He  was  followed  by  many  igno- 

^  De  PaoMtor,  Mw.  et  Il8nsii<».  1.  U  o.  S,        «  Lib.  1.  d«  Cifit.  I>«i,  o«p.  S5. 
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rant  ages,  and  all  the  world  knows  by  what  accidental  ad- 
Tantages  he  acquired  a  great  reputation:  but  he  who  made 
no  scruple  of  deserting  all  his  predecessors,  must  give  ns 
leare,  upon  the  strength  of  h\%  own  reasons,  to  quit  his  au- 
thority. 

All  that  I  shall  obserre,  is  this ;  that  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin^  as  it  is  explicated  by  St.  Austin,  bad  two  parents ; 
one  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  he- 
retics, who  forbade  marriage^ — and,  supposing  it  to  be  evil, 
thought  they  were  warranted  to  say,  it  was  the  bed  of  sin, 
and  children  the  spawn  of  vipers  and  sinners.  And  St.  Aus- 
tin himself,  and  especially  St.  Jerome,  whom  your  Lordship 
cites,  speaks  some  things  of  marriage,  which*  if  they  were 
true,  then  marriage  were  highly  to  be  refused,  as  being  the 
increaser  of  sin  rather  than  of  children,— 4ind  a  semination 
in  the  flesh,  and  contrary  to  the  Spirit, — and  such  a  thing 
which,  being  mingled  with  sin,  produces  univocal  issues ; 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  are  so  like,  that  they  are  the 
worse  again.  For  if  a  proper  inherent  sin  be  effected  by 
chaste  marriages,  then  they  are,  in  this  particular,  equal  to 
adulterous  embraces,  and  rather  to  be  pardoned  than  allow- 
ed ;  and  if  all  concupiscence  be  vicious,  then  no  marriage 
can  be  pure.  These  things,  it  may  be,  have  not  been  so 
much  considered ;  but  your  Lordship,  I  know,  remembers 
strange  sayings  in  St.  Jerome,  in  Athenagoras,  and  in  St. 
Austin,  which  possibly  have  been  countenanced  and  main- 
tained at  the  charge  of  this  opinion.  But  the  other  parent 
of  this  is  the  zeal  against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  did 
serve  itself  by  saying  too  little  in  this  article ;  and  there- 
fore was  thought  fit  to  be  confuted  bji  saying  too  much ; 
and  that  I  conjecture  right  in  this  affair,  I  appeal  to  the 
words,  which  I  cited  out  of  St.  Austin,  in  the  matter  of  con- 
cupiscence ;  concerning  which  he  speaks  the  same  thing  that 
I  do,  when  he  is  disengaged ;  as  in  his  books  '  de  Civitate 
Dei :'  but  in  his  tractate  '  de  Peccatorum  Meritis  et  Remis- 
sione,'  which  was  written  in  his  heat  against  the  Pelagians, 
he  speaks  quite  contrary.  And  whoever  shall  with  observa- 
tion read  his  one  book  of  original  sin  against  Pelagius,  his 
two  books '  de  Nuptiis  et  Concupiscentia'  to  Valerius,  his 
three  books  to  Marcellinus,  *  de  Peccatorum  Meritis  et  Remis- 
sione,'  his  four  hooks  to  Boniface,  '  contra  duas  epistdas 
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Pelagianonioi/  his  six  books  to  Claudius  agaiast  Jaliamis, 
— and  shall  think  himself  bound  to  beli^te  all  that  this  ex- 
cellent man  wrote,  will  not  only  find  it  impossible  he  should^ 
but  will  have  reason  to  say,  that  zeal  against  an  error  is 
notalways  the  best  instrument  to  find  out  truth.  The  same 
complaint  hadi  been  made  of  others ;  and  St.  Jerome  hath 
sufficed  deeply  in  the  infirmity.  I  shall  not  therefore  trou* 
ble  your  Lordship .  with  giring  particular  answers  to  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ambrose,  because,  besides  what 
I  haye  already  said,  I  do  not  think,  that  their  words  are  an 
argument  fit  to  conclude  against  so  much  evidence,  nor 
against  a  much  less  than  that,  which  I  have,  every  where, 
brought  in  this  article,-^though  indeed  their  words  are  ca- 
pable of  a  fair  interpretation, — and,  besides,  the  words  quoted 
out  of  St.  Ambrose  are  none  of  his;  and  for  Aquinas,  Lom- 
bard, and  Bonaventure,  your  Lordship  might  as  well  ptess 
me  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calvin,  Knox,  and  Buchanan, 
with  the  synod  of  Dort,  or  the  Scots'  Presbyteries :  I  know 
they  are  against  me,  and  therefore  I  reprove  them  for  it ;  but 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  truth,  that  other  men  are  in  er- 
ror. And  yet  of  all  the  schoolmen,  Bonaventure  should  least 
have  been  urged  against  me,  for  the  proverb's  sake :  for 
'Adam  non  peccavit  in  Bonaventura ;'  Alexander  of  Hales 
would  often  say,  that '  Adam  never  sinned  in  Bonaventure.' 
But,  it  may  be,  he  was  not  in  earnest :  no  more  am  I. 

The  last  thing  your  Lordship  gives  to  me  in  charge  in  the 
behalf  of  the  objectors,  is,  that  '*  I  would  take  into  consider- 
ation the  covenant  made  between  Almighty  God  and  Adam, 
as  relating  to  his  posterity." 

To  this  I  answer.  That  I  know  of  no  such  thing ;  God 
made  a  covenant  with  Adam  indeed,  and  used  the  right  of 
his  dominion  over  his  posterity,  and  yet  did  nothing  but 
what  was  just ;  but  I  find  in  Scripture  no  mention  made  of 
any  such  covenant,  as  is  dreamt  of  about  the  matter  of  ori- 
ginal sin  :  only  the  covenant  of  works  God  did  make  with  all 
men  till  Christ  came;  but  he  did  never  exact  it  after  Adam ; 
but  for  a  covenant  that  God  should  make  with  Adam,  that 
if  he  stood,  all  his  posterity  should  be  I  know  not  what ; 
and  if  he  fell,  they  should  be  in  a  damnable  condition  ;  of 
this,  I  say,  there  is  ^  nee  vola  nee  vestigium'  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, that  ever  I  could  meet.with :  if  there  had  been  any  such 
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fX>ireDanl;,  it  had  bett  but  equity^  that»  to  All  the  potoni 
inteieBsed,  it  should  have  beea  conunumcated*  aod  cawtioa 
givea  to  all,  who  were  to  suflfer,  and  abilities  given  to  theu 
to  prevent  the  evil:  for  else  it  ie  not  a  covenant  with  them, 
but  a  decree  concerning  them;  and  it  ia  impoaaible  that 
there  should  be  a  covenant  made  between  two,  when  one  of 
the  parties  knows  nothing  of  it. 

I  will  enter  no  further  into  this  inquiry,  but  only  ob<> 
serve,  that  though  there  was  xho  such  covenant,  yet  theeFent 
that  happened,  might,  without  any  such  covenant,  have  justly 
entered  in  at  many  doors.    It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  God, 
by  Adam's  sin,  was  moved  to  a  severer  intercourse  with  his 
posterity, — ^for  that  is  certainly  true ;  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  say,  that  Adam's  sin,  of  itself,  did  deserve  all  the  evil^ 
that  came  actually  upon  his  children ;  death  is  the  wages  of 
sin ;  one  death  for  one  sin;  but  not  ten  thousand  millions  for 
one  sin;  but  therefore  the  Apostle  affirms  it  to  have  de* 
scended  on  all,  '*  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  sinned;"  but  if 
from  a  sinning  parent  a  good  child  descends ;  the  child's  in« 
noceuce  will  more  prevail  with  God  for  kindness,  than  the 
fiather's  sin  shall  prevail  for  trouble.    ''  Non  omnia  peccata 
parentum  dii  in  liberos  convertunt.  Sed  si  quis  de  malo  naa* 
citur  bonus,  tanquam  bene  affecto  corpora  natus  de  morbo* 
so,  is  generis  poenSL  liberatur,  veluti  e  malitiss  genere  in  vir* 
tutis  familiam  transcriptus.    Qui  ver6  morbo  in  similitudi*> 
nem  generis  refertur  vitiosi,  ei  nimirum  convenit,  tanquam 
hsBredi,  debitas  pcenas  vitii  persolvere,"  said  Plutarch  '  de 
iis,  qui  ser6  k  numine  puniuntur  ^•'  *'  God  does  not  always 
make  the  fathers'  sins  descend  upon  the  children.     But  if 
a  good  child  is  bom  of  a  bad  father,  like  a  healthful  body 
from  an  ill-affected  one,  he  is  freed  from  the  punishment  of 
his  stock,  and  passes  from  the  house  of  wickedness  into 
another  family.    But  he  who  inherits  the  disease,  he  also 
must  be  heir  of  the  punishment ;"  "quorum  natura  complexa 
est  cognatam  malitiam,  hos  justitia  similitudinem  pravita- 
tis  persequens  supplicio  affecit ;"  **  if  they  pursue  their  kin* 
dred's  wickedness,  they  shall  be  pursued  by  a  cognation  of 
judgment." 

Other  ways  there  are,  by  which  it  may  come  to  pass^ 
that  the  sins  of  others  may  descend  upon  us.  He  that  is  author 

«  WyttenUob.  p.  SO. 
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or  the  persuader,  the  minister  or  the  helper,  the  approver  or 
the  follower,  may  derive  the  sins  of  others  to  himself;  but 
then  it  is  not  their  sins  only,  but  our  own  too;  and  it  is  like 
a  dead  taper  put  to  a  burning  light  and  held  there,  this  de- 
rives light  and  flames  from  the  other,  and  yet  then  hath  it  of 
its  own,  but  they  dwell  together  and  make  one  body.  These 
are  the  ways  by  which  punishment  can  enter ;  but  there  are 
evils,  whicJi  are  no  punishments,  and  they  may  come  upon 
more  accounts, — by  God's  dominion, — by  natural  conse- 
quence,— ^by  infection, — by  destitution  and  dereliction, — 
for  the  glory  of  God, — by  right  of  authority, — for  the  insti- 
tution or  exercise  of  the  sufferers, — or  for  their  more  imme- 
diate good. 

But  that,  directly  and  properly,  one  should  be  punished 
for  the  sins  of  others,  was  indeed  practised  by  some  com- 
monwealths ;  "  Utilitatis  specie,  sspissime  in  repub.  peccari," 
said  Cicero ;  they  do  it  sometimes  for  terror ;  and  because 
their  way  of  preventing  evil  is  very  imperfect :  and  when  Pe- 
danius  Secundus,  the  preetor,  was  killed  by  a  slave,  all  the 
family  of  them  was  killed  in  punishment;  this  was  'vetere 
ex  more,'  said  Tacitus':  for,  in  the  slaughter  of  Marcellus, 
the  slaves  fled  for  fear  of  such  usage ; — it  was  thus,  I  say, 
among  the  Romans ;  but  '  habuit  aliquid  iniqui ;'  and  God 
forbid,  we  should  say  such  things  of  the  fountain  of  justice 
and  mercy.  But  I  have  done,  and  will  move  no  more  stones, 
but  hereafter  carry  them  as  long  as  I  can,  rather  than  make 
a  noise  by  throwing  them  down ;  I  shall  only  add  this  one 
thing :  I  was  troubled  with  an  objection  lately ;  for  it  being 
propounded  to  me,  why  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  could  spoil  the  nature  of  man,  and  yet  the  nature  of 
devils  could  not  be  spoiled  by  their  sin,  which  was  worse ; 
I  could  not  well  tell  what  to  sayi  and  therefore  I  held  my 
peace. 

'  Aonal.  14.  42,  Raperti,  p.  385. 
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THE    DOCTRINE    OF    TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


to  THE 


RIGHT  REVEREND  DR.  WARNER, 


LORD   BISHOP   OF   ROCHESTEiU 


RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER, 

I  AM,  against  my  resolution  and  proper  disposition^ 
by  the  overruling  power  of  the  Divine  Providence; 
which  wisely  disposes  all  things,  accidentally  enga* 
ged  in  the  question  of  transubstantiation,  which  hath 
already  so  many  times  passed  by  the  fire  and  under 
the  $aw  of  contention :  that,  it  might  seem,  nothing 
could  remain,  which  had  not  been  already  consider- 
ed, and  sifted  to  the  bran.  I  had  been  by  chance 
engaged  in  a  conference  with  a  person  of  another  per- 
suasion, the  man  not  unlearned  nor  unwary,  but 
much  more  confident  than  I  perceived  the  strength 
of  his  argument  could  warrant ;  and  yet  he  had  some 
few  of  the  best,  which  their  schools  did  fiimish  out 
and  ordinarily  minister  to  their  irpoairXvro-&KTai,  their 
emissaries  and  ministers  of  temptation  to  our  people. 
I  then  began  to  consider,  whether  there  were  not 
muchmore  in  the  secret  of  the  question,  which  might 
not  have  persuaded  him  more  fiercely  than  I  could 
then  see  cause  for,  or  others  at  least,  from  whom, 
upon  the  strength  of  education,  he  might  have  de- 
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rived  his  confidence ;  and  searching  into  all  the  se- 
crets of  it»  I  found  infinite  reason  to  reprove  the 
boldness  of  those  men,  who,  in  the  sum  of  afiairs  and 
upon  exaioinatiQn*  will  be  found  to  thmk  mendanmed, 
if  they  will  not  speak  nonsense,  and  disbelieve  their 
eyes  and  ears,  and  defy  their  own  reason,  and  recede 
from  antiquity,  and  believe  them  in  whatsoever  they 
dream,  or  list  to  obtrude  upon  the  world  who  hath 
been  too  long  credulous,  or  it  could  never  have  suf- 
fered such  a  proposition  to  be  believed  by  so  many 
men  against  sdl  the  demonstration  in  the  world.  And 
certainly  it  is  no  small  matter  of  wonder,  that  those 
men  of  the  Roman  churdi  shouldpretend  learning,  and 
yet  rest  their  new  articles  of  &ith  upon  propositions 
against  all  teaming ;  that  they  should  engage  their 
scholars  to  read  and  believe  Aristotle,  and  yet  destroy 
ins  pUlosophy,  and  reason  by  their  articte ;  that  they 
should  think  all  the  world  fools  but  themselves,  and 
yet  talk  and  preach  such  things,  whicb  if  men  had 
spoken  before  this  new  device  arose,  they  would 
luive  been  thought  mad.  But  if  these  men  had,  by 
chance  or  interest,  fallen  upon  the  other  opinion, 
^hich  we  maintain  against  them,  they  would  have 
fiUed  the  world  with  declamations  against  the  impos- 
sible prop6sitions  and  the  Uyftara  i^tXiaafa  of  Aeir 
adverswies;  tiiey  would  have  called  us  dunces,  idiots, 
men  without  souls,  without  philosophy,  without 
sense,  without  reason,  without  logic,  destroyeis  of 
the  very  first  notions  of  mankind.    But  now  that 
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they  are  engaged  upon  the  impossible  side,  they  pro* 
ceed  with  a  prodigious  boldness ;  and  seem  to  won- 
der,  that  mankind  does  not  receive  from  them  all 
their  first  principles,  and  credit  the  wildness  and  new 
notions  of  their  cataphysics  :  for  metaphysics  it  is 
not.  Their  affirmatives  and  negatives  are  neither 
natural,  nor  above»  nor  besides,  nature,  but  against  it 
in  those  first  principles,  which  are  primely  credible* 
For,  that  I  may  use  St.  Austin's  words,  **  Nemo 
enim  huic  evidentiee  contradicet,  nisi  quern  plus  de- 
fensare  delectat  quod  sentit,  quam  quid  sentiendum 
sit  invenire."  But  I  see  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be<> 
lieve  any  thing  he  hath  a  mind  to ;  and  this,  to  me, 
seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  reprove  the  vanity 
of  man's  imagination,  and  the  confidence  of  opinion^ 
to  make  us  humble,  apt  to  learn,  inquisitive,  and 
charitable ;  for  if  it  be  possible,  for  so  great  a  com^ 
pany  of  men,  of  all  sorts  and  capacities,  to  believe 
such  impossible  thii^s,  and  to  wonder  that  others 
do  not '  eandem  insaniam  insanire,'  it  will  concern 
the  wisest  man  alive  to  be  inquisitive  in  the  articles 
of  his  first  persuasion,  to  be  diligent  in  his  search, 
modest  in.  his  sentences,  to  prejudge  no  man,  to  re- 
prove the  adversaries  with  meekness,  and  a  spirit 
conscious  of  human  weakness,  and  aptness  to  be 
abused.  But  if  we  remember  that  Pere  Coton,  con* 
fessor  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  was  wont  to  say, 
**  that  he  could  do  any  thing  when  he  had  his  God  in 
his  hand,  and  his  king  at  his  feet,"  meaning  him  at 
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confession,  and  the  other  in  effigy  of  the  crucifix  or 
in  the  host,  we  may  well  perceive,  that  they  are  not 
such  fools  but  they  will  consider  the  advantages  that 
come  to  their  persons  and  calling,  if  they  can  be  sup* 
posed  to  make,  with  pronouncing  four  words,  bread 
to  become  God.  Upon  the  reputation  of  this  great 
thing,  the  priests  were  exempt  from  secular  jurisdic* 
tion  and  violence,  in  the  council  in  Dalmatia  held  by 
the  legates  of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  A.  D.  1 199. 
can.  5.  Upon  this  account  Pope  Urban  the  Second, 
in  a  council  which  he  held  at  Kome  1097,  against 
the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  took  from  secular 
{Nrinces  the  investiture  of  benefices,  and  advanced 
the  clei^  above  kings,  because  **  their  hands  create 
God  their  Creator/'  as  Simeon  Dunelmensis  reports, 
lib.  2.  Chron.  apud  Vigner.  Hist.  Eccles.  And  the 
same  horrible  words  are  used  in  the  famous  book 
called  *  Stella  Clericorum  :*  where  the  priest  is  called 
*  the  creator  of  his  Creator :'  and  thence  also  infers 
his  privilege  and  immunity  from  being  condemned. 
I  will  not,  with  any  envy  and  reproach,  object  to 
them  that  saying  of  a  Bohemian  priest,  against  which 
John  Huss  wrote  a  book  on  purpose,  that ''  before 
the  priest  said  his  first  mass,  he  was  but  the  son  of 
God,  but  afterward,  he  was  the  fiither  of  God,  and 
the  creator  of  his  body:*'  it  was  a  rude  kind  of 
blasphemy,  but  not  much  more  than  that,  which  their 
severest  men  do  say,  and  were  never  corrected  by 
their  expurgatory  indices,  and  is  to  be  seen  in 
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on  canon  of  the  mass,  lection.  4.,  and  Pere  de  Bess6 
ih  his*  Royal  Priesthood/  lib.  1 .  c.  3.  where  the  priest, 
upon  the  stock  of  his  power,  is  advanced  above  an- 
gels, and  the  blessed  Virgin  herself;  which  is  the 
biggest  expression,  which  they  can  devise,  unless 
they  advance  him  above  God  himself.  The  conse- 
quent of  this  is  a  double  honour,  that  is,  an  honour 
and  maintenance  in  such  a  manner,  as  may  serve 
the  design  of  ambition,  and  fill  the  belly  of  covet- 
ousness. 

This  was  enough  to  make  them  willing  to  intro- 
duce it,  and,  as  to  them,  the  wonder  ceases ;  but  it 
is  strange  the  world  could  receive  it ;  for  though  men 
might  be  willing  to  believe  a  thing,  that  would  make 
for  their  profit  and  reputation,  yet  that  they  should 
entertain  it  to  their  prejudice,  as  the  other  part  must 
do,  that,  at  so  great  a  price,  and  with  so  great  a  di- 
minution of  their  rights,  they  should  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  cozened  of  their  reason,  is  the  stranger 
thing  of  the  two.  But  to  this  also  there  were  many 
concurrent  causes ;  for,  1.  This  doctrine  entered  upon 
the  world  in  the  most  barbarous,  most  ignorant,  and 
most  vicious  ages  of  the  world ;  for  we  know,  when 
it  began,  by  what  steps  and  progressions  it  prevailed, 
and  by  what  instruments.  It  began  in  the  ninth  age ; 
and  in  the  tenth  was  suckled  with  little  arguments 
and  imperfect  pleadings ;  in  the  eleventh  it  grew  up 
with  illusions  and  pretence  of  miracles ;  and  was 
christened  and  confirmed  in  the  twelfth,  and  after- 
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ward  lived  upon  blood,  and  craft,  and  violence ;  but 
when  it  was  disputed  by  Pascasius  Ratbert,  the  dea- 
con, in  the  ninth  century,  the  first  collateral  device, 
by  which  they  attempted  to  set  up  their  fismcy,  was 
to  devise  miracles ;  which  we  find  done  accordingly 
in  the  samePascasius^  telling  a  taleof  Plegilus,  seeing 
iipon  the  altar  a  babe,  like  that  which  was  pictured 
in  the  arms  of  Simeon:  in  Joannes  Diaccmus^  telling 
a  story  of  something  in  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  but  never  told  by  any  before  him,  viz.  in  the 
year  873,  that  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after 
the  death  of  St.  Gregorys  and  extracted  from  the  arch- 
ives of  Rome  or  Italy  out  of  England,  where  it  seems 
they  could  better  tell  what  was  so  long  before  done  at 
Rome,  by  Damianus  in  the  year  1060,  who  tells  two 
more ;  by  Guitmond  writing  against  Berengarius  out 
of  the  Vitae  Patrum,  by  Lanfiranck,  who  served  his  end 
upon  the  report  of  strange  apparitions,  and  from  him 
Alexander  of  Hales  also  tells  a  pretty  tale.  For  they 
then  observed,  that  the  common  people  did  not  only 
then  believe  all  reports  of  miracles,  but  desired  them 
passionately,  and  with  them  would  swallow  any  thing : 
but  how  vainly  and  falsely  the  world  was  then  abused, 
we  need  no  greater  witness  than  the  learned  bishop 
of  the  Canaries,  Melcliior  Camus.  And  yet  even  one 
pf  these  authors,  though  posiubly  apt  enough  to  ere- 
dit  or  report  any  such  fine  device,  for  the  promotion 

» 

of  his  new  opinion,  yet  it  is  vehemently  suspected, 
that  even  the  tale,  which  was  reported  out  of  Pas* 
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casius,  was,  a  long  time  after  his  death,  thrust  in  by 
some  monk  in  a  place  to  which  it  relates  not,  and 
which,  without  that  tale,  would  be  more  united  and 
more  coherent :  and  yet  if  this  and  the  other  mira^ 
cles  pretended,  had  not  been  illusions  or  directly  fa* 
bulous,  it  had  made  very  much  against  the  present 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  church ;  for  they  represent  the 
body  in  such  manner,  as  by  their  explications  it  is 
not,  and  it  cannot  be :  they  represent  it  broken,  a 
finger,  or  a  piece  of  flesh,  or  bloody,  or  bleeding,  or 
in  the  form  of  an  infant ;  and  then,  when  it  is  in  the 
species  of  bread :  for  if,  as  they  say,  Christ's  body  is 
present  no  longer  than  the  form  of  bread  remained, 
how  can  it  be  Christ's  body  in  the  miracle,  when  the 
species  being  gone,  it  is  no  longer  a  sacralnent  ?  But 
the  dull  inventors  of  miracles  in  those  ages  consider- 
ed nothing  of  this ;  the  article  itself  was  then  ^ross 
and  rude,  and  so  were  the  instruments  of  probation. 
I  noted  this,  not  only  to  shew  at  what  door  so  incre- 
dible a  persuasion  entered,  but  that  the  zeal  of  pre- 
vailing in  it  hath  so  Minded  the  refiners  of  it  in  this 
age,  that  they  still  urge  these  miracles  for  proof, 
when,  if  they  do  any  thing  at  all,  they  reprove  the 
present  doctrine. 

But,  besides  this  device,  they  enticed  the  people 
fi>rward  by  institution  of  the  solemn  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  day,  entertained  their  fancies  by  solemn  and 
pompous  processions,  and  rewarded  their  worship- 
pings and  attendances  on  the  blessed  sacrament,  with 
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indulgences  granted  by  Pope  Urban  the  Fourth,  in- 
s;crted  in  the  Clementines,  and  enlarged  by- John  the 
Twenty*second,  and  Martin  the  Fifth,  and  for  their 
worshipping  of  the  consecrated  .water  they  had  au- 
thentic precedents,  even  the  example  of  Bonaven- 
ture  s  lamb,  St.  Francis's  mule,  St.  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua's ass ;  and  if  these  things  were  not  enough  to 
persuade  the  people  to  all  this  matter,  they  must 
needs  have  weak  hearts  and  hard  heads;  and  be- 
cause they  met  with  opponents  at  all  hands,  they 
proceeded  to  a  more  vigorous  way  of  arguing:  they 
armed  legions  against  their  adversaries ;  they  con- 
futed, at  one  time,  in  the  town  of  Beziers,  sixty 
thousand  persons, — and  in  one  battle  disputed  so 
prosperously  and  acutely,  that  they  killed  about  ten 
thousand  men  that  were  sacramentaries :  and  this 
Bellarmine  gives  as  an  instance  of  the  marks  of  his 
church ;   this  way  of  arguing  was  used  in  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  till,  by  crusadoes, 
massacres  and  battles,  burnings  and  the  constant 
camificia,  and  butchery  of  the  Inquisition,  which  is 
the  main  prop  of  the  Papacy, .  and  does  more  than 
•  Tu  es  Petrus,' — they  prevailed  far  and  near ;  and 
men  durst  not  oppose  the  evidence  whereby  they 
fought.  And  now  the  wonder  is  out,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  article  hath  been  so  readily  entertained. 
But  in  the  Greek  church  it  could  not  prevail,  as  ap- 
pears not  only  in  Cyril's  book  of  late,  dogmatically 
affimiin&f  the  article  in  our  sense,  but  in  the  answer 
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of  Cardinal  Humbert  to  Nicetas,  who  maintained 
the  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  does  break  the 
fast^  which  it  could  not  do,  if  it  were  not,  what  it 
seems,  bread  and  wine,  as  well  as  what  we  believe  it 
to  be,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

And  now,  in  prosecdtion  of  their  strange  impro- 
bable success,  they  proceed  to  persuade  all  people 
that  they  are  fools,  and  do  not  know  the  measures 
of  sense,  nor  understand  the  words  of  Scripture, 
nor  can  tell  when  any  of  the  fathers  speak  affirma^ 
tively  or  negatively ;  and  after  many  attempts  made 
by  divers  unsprosperously  enough  (as  the  thing  did 
constrain  and  urge  them), — a  great  wit.  Cardinal 
Perron,  hath  undertaken  the  question,  and  hath  spun 
his  thread  so  fine,  and  twisted  it  so  intricately,  and 
adorned  it  so  sprucely  with  language  and  sophisms, 
that  although  he  cannot  resist  the  evidence  of  truth, 
yet  he  is  too  subtile  for  most  men's  discerning;  and 
though  he  hath  been  contested  by  potent  adversa- 
ries, and  wise  men,  in  a  better  cause  than  his  own, 
yet  he  will  alwa^  make  his  reader  believe  that  he 
prevails ;  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Thucy- 
dides  told  Archidamus  the  king  of  Sparta,  asking 
him, '  whiether  he  or  Pericles  were  the  better  wrest- 
ler V  he  told  him,  that '  when  he  threw  Pericles  on 
his  back,  he  would,  with  fine  words,  persuade  the 
people,  that  he  was  not  down  at  all,  and  so  he  got 
the  better.' — So  does  he ;  and  is,  to  all  considering 
men>  a  great  argument  of  the  danger  that  articles  of 
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religion  are  in^  and  consequently  men  8  persuasions, 
and  final  interest,  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
witty  man  and  a  sophister,  and  one  who  is  resolved 
to  prevail  by  all  means.  But  truth  is  stronger  than 
wit,  and  can  endure  when  the  other  cannot :  and  I 
hope  it  will  appear  so  in  this  question,  which  al- 
though it  is  managed  by  weak  hands,  that  is,  by 
mine,  yet  to  sdl  impaitial  persons  it  must  be  certain 
and  prevailing,  uppn  the  stock  of  its  ovm  sincerity, 
and  derivation  from  God. 

And  now.  Right  Reverend,  though  this  question 
hath  so  often  been  disputed,  and  some  Uiings  so 
often  said, — yet  I  was  willing  to  bring  it  once  more 
upon  the  stage,  hoping  to  add  some  clearness  to  it, 
by  fitting  it  with  a  good  instrument,  and  clear  con- 
veyance, and  representment,  by  saying  something 
new,  and  very  many  which  are  not  generally  known, 
and  less  generally  noted  ;  and  I  thought  there  was 
a  present  necessity  of  it,  because  the  emissaries  of 
the  church  of  Rome  are  busy  now  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  consciences  by  troubling  the  persecuted, 
and  ejecting  scruples  into  the  unfortunate,  who  sus* 
pect  every  thing,  and  being  weary  of  all,  are  most 
ready  to  change  from  the  present.  They  have  got  a 
trick  to  ask.  Where  is  our  church  now  ?  What  is  be^ 
come  of  your  articles  of  your  religion  ?  We  cannot 
answer  them  as  they  can  be  answered ;  for  nothing 

0 

satisfies  them,  but  being  prosperous,  and  that  we 
cannot  pretend  to,  but  upon  the  accounts  of  the 
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cross ;  and  so  we  may  indeed  ''  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad/'  because  we  hope  that ''  great  is  our 
reward  in  heavm*"  But  although  they  are  pleased 
to  use  an  argument,  that,  like  Jonah's  gourd  or  aspa* 
ragus,  is  in  season  only  at  some  times,  yet  we,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  truth,  inquire  after  the  truth 
of  their  religion  upon  the  account  of  proper  and  the- 
ological objections ;  our  church  may  be  a  beloved 
church  and  dear  to  God  though  s^e  be  persecuted, 
when  theirs  is  in  an  evil  condition  by  obtruding 
upon  the  Christian  world  articles  of  religion,  against 
all  that  which  ought  to  be  the  instruments  of  credi* 
bility  and  persuasion,  by  distorting  and  abusing  the 
sacraments,  by  making  error  to  be  an  art,,  and  that 
a  man  must  be  witty  to  make  himself  capable  of 
being  abused,  by  outfacing  all  sense  and  reason,-** 
by  damning  their  brethren  for  not  making  their  un- 
derstanding servile  and  sottish, — by  burning  them 
they  can  get,  and  cursing  them  that  they  cannot 
get, — by  doing  so  much  violence  to  their  own  rea* 
scms, — ^and  forcing  themselves  to  believe,  that  no 
ma&  ever  spake  against  their  new  device,— by  makf 
ing  a  prodigious  error  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,— «- 
as  if  they  were  lords  of  the  fidth  of  Christendom. 

But  these  men  are  grown  to  that  strange  trium*' 
phal  gaiety,  upon  their  joy  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  they  think,  is  destroyed,  that  they  tread 
upon  her  grave,  which  themselves  have  digged  for 
her,  who  lives  and  pities  them ;  and  they  wonder. 
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that  any  man  should  speak  in  her  behalf,  and  sup- 
pose  men  do  it  out  of  spite  and  indignation,  and  call 
the  duty  of  her  sons,  who  are  by  persecution  made 
more  confident,  pious,  and  zealous,  in  defending 
those  truths  for  which  she  suffers  on  all  hands,  by 
the  name  of  '  anger,'  and  suspect  it  of  *  malicious, 
vile  purposes/    I  wondered  when  I  saw  something 
of  this  folly  in  one,  that  was  her  son  once,  but  i&  run 
away  from  her  sorrow,  and  disinherited  himself,  be- 
cause she  was  not  able  to  give  him  a  temporal  por- 
tion, and  thinks  he  hath  found  out  reasons  enough  to 
depart  from  the  miserable.  I  will  not  trouble  him,  or 
so  much  as  name  him,  because  if  his  words  are  as 
noted  as  they  are  public,  every  good  man  will  scom 
them ;  if  they  be  private,  I  am  not  willing  to  pub- 
lish his  shame,  but  leave  him  to  consideration  and 
repentance ;  but  for  our  dear  afflicted  mother,  she  is 
under  the  portion  of  a  child,  in  the  state  of  disci- 
pline, her  government  indeed  hindered,  but  her  wor- 
shippings the  same,  the  articles  as  true,  and  those 
of  the  church  of  Rome  as  false,  as  ever,  of  which  I 
hope  the  following  book  will  be  one  great  instance. 
But  I  wish  that  all  tempted  persons  would  consider 
the  illogical  deductions,  by  whidb  these  men  would 
impose  upon  their  consciences ;  if  the  church  of  Eng- 
land be  destroyed,  then  transubstantiation  is  true ; 
whidi  indeed  had  concluded  well,  if  that  article  had 
only  pretended  false,  because  the  church  of  England 
was  prosperous.    But  put  the  case  the  Turk  ^ould 
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invade  Italy,  and  set  up  the  Alcoran  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  would  it  be  endured  that  we  should  con- 
clude, that  Rome  was  antichristian^  because  her 
temporal  glory  is  defaced?  The  Apostle,  in  this 
case,  argued  otherwise.  The  church  of  the  Jews 
was  cut  off  for  their  sins ;  *  Be  not  high-minded,  O 
Gentile,  but  fear'  lest  he  also  cut  thee  off;  it  was 
counsel  given  to  the  Romans.  But  though^  blessed 
be  God,  our  afflictions  are  great,  yet  we  can  and  do 
enjoy  the  same  religion,  as  the  good  Christians  in 
the  first  three  hundred  years  did  theirs ;  we  can 
serve  God  in  our  houses,  and  sometimes  in  churches ; 
and  our  faith,  which  was  not  built  upon  temporal 
foundations,  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  convulsions  of 
war  and  the  changes  of  state.  But  they  who  make 
our  afflictions  an  objection  against  us,  unless  they 
have  a  promise  that  they  shall  never  be  afflicted, 
might  do  well  to  remember,  that  if  they  ever  fall 
into  trouble,  they  have  nothing  left  to  represent  or 
make  their  condition  tolerable ;  for  by  pretending 
religion  is  destroyed  when  it  is  persecuted,  they 
take  away  all  that,  which  can  support  their  own  spi- 
rits and  sweeten  persecution :  however,  let  our 
church  be  where  it  pleases  God  it  shall,  it  is  certain 
that  transubstantiation  is  an  evil  doctrine,  false  and 
dangerous  ;  and  I  know  not  any  church  in  Christen- 
dom, which  hath  any  article  more  impossible,  or  apt 
to  render  the  communion  dangerous,  than  this  in  the 
church  of  Rome :  and  since  they  command  us  to 
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believe  all,  or  will  accept  none,  I  hope  the  just  re- 
proof of  this  one  will  establish  the  minds  of  those 
who  can  be  tempted  to  communicate  with  them  in 
others.  I  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  reasons 
of  my  present  engagement ;  and  though  it  may  be 
inquired  also,  why  I  presented  it  to  you,  I  fear  I 
shall  not  give  so  perfect  an  account  of  it ;  because 
those  excellent  reasons,  which  invited  me  to  this 
signification  of  my  gratitude,  are  such  which,  al^ 
though  they  ought  to  be  made  public,  yet  I  know 
not  whether  your  humility  will  permit  it :  for  you 
had  rather  oblige  others  than  be  noted  by  them. 
Your  predecessor  in  the  see  of  Rochester,  who  was 
almost  a  cardinal,  when  he  was  almost  dead,  did, 
publicly,  in  those  evil  times,  appear  against  the  truth 
defended  in  this  book,— and  yet  he  was  more  mo- 
derate and  better  tempered  than  the  rest :  but  be- 
cause God  hath  put  the  truth  into  the  hearts  and 
mouths  of  his  successors,  it  is  not  improper,  that  to 
you  should  be  offered  the  opportunities  of  ownii^ 
that,  which  is  the  belief  and  honour  of  that  see,  since 
the  religion  was  reformed.  But  lest  it  be  thought 
that  this  is  an  excuse,  rather  than  a  reason  of  my 
address  to  you,  I  must  crave  pardon  of  your  humi- 
lity, and  serve  the  end  of  glorification  of  (xod  in  it, 
by  acknowledging  publicly  that  you  have  as^ted 
my  condition  by  the  emanations  of  that  grace,  which 
is  the  crown  of  martyrdom :  expending  the  remains 
of  your  lessened  fortimes,  and  increasing  charity 
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upon  your  brethren,  who  are  dear  to  you,  not  only 
by  the  band  of  the  same  ministry,  but  the  fellowship 
of  the  same  sufferings.  But  indeed  th6  cause,  in 
which  these  papers  are  engaged,  is  such  that  it  ought 
to  be  owned  by  them,  that  can  best  defend  it ;  and 
since  the  defence  is  not  with  secular  arts  and  aids, 
but  by  spiritual ;  the  diminution  of  your  outward 
circumstances  cannot  render  you  a  person  unfit  to 
patronise  this  book,  because  where  I  fail,  your  wis- 
dom, learning,  and  experience,  can  supply:  and 
therefore,  if  you  will  pardon  my  drawing  your  name 
from  the  privacy  of  your  retirement  into  a  public 
view,  you  will  singularly  oblige,  and  increase  those 
fitvours,  by  which  you  hare  already  endeared  the 
thankfulness  and  service  of. 

Right  Reverend, 

Your  most  affectionate 
And  endeared  Servant  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 
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SECTION  I. 
State  of  the  Question. 

1.  The  tree  of  knowledge  became  the  tree  of  death  to  us ; 
and  the  tree  of  life  is  now  become  an  apple  of  contention! 
The  holy  symbok  of  the  encharist  were  intended  to  be  a 
contesseration,  abd  a  union  of  Christian  societies  to  God, 
aftd'with  one  another;  and  the  evil  taking  it,  disunites  us 
from  Ood ;  and  the  evil  understanding  it,  divides  us  from 
each  other*  Ovkovv  Sccvov,  cl  yij  XP'I^'^  f^v  ofioproier^  &v 
^6a»v  avriiv  rvxccv,  kokov  dtSoxn  KopirSv.  And  yet  if  men 
would  but  do  reason,  there  were  in  all  religion  no  article, 
which  might  more  easily  excuse  us  from  meddling  with  ques- 
tions about  it,  than  this  of  the  holy  sacrament.  For  as  the 
man  in  PheBdrus,  that  being  asked  what  he  carried  hidden 
under  his  cloak,  answered,  it  was  hidden  under  his  cloak; 
meaning,  that  he  would  not  have  hidden  it,  but  that  he  intend- 
ed it  should  be  secret : — so  we  may  in  this  mystery  to  them 
that  curiously  ask,  what,  or  how  it  is  ?  *  Mysterium  est ;' '  It 
is  a  sacrament,  and  a  mystery ;'  by  sensible  instruments  it 
consigns  spiritual  graces ;  by  the  creatures  it  brings  us  to 
Ood ;  by  the  body  it  ministers  to  the  spirit.  And  that  things 
of  this  nature  are  undiscemible  secrets,  we  may  learn  by  the 
experience  of  those  men,  who  have,  in  cases  not  unlike, 
vainly  laboured  to  tell  us,  how  the  material  fire  of  hell  should 
torment  an  immaterial  soul,  and  how  baptismal  water  should 
cleanse  the  spirit,  and  how  a  sacrament  should  nourish  a 
body,  and  make  it  sure  of  the  resurrection. 

2.  It  was  happy  with  Cbristendom^  when  she,  in  this  arti- 
cle, retained  the  same  simplicity  which  she  always  was  bound 
to  do  in  her  manners  and  intercourse ;  that  is,  to  believe  the 
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thing  heartily,  and  not  to  inquire  cnrionsly  ;  and  there  was 
peace  in  this  article  for  almost  a  thousand  years  together; 
and  yet  that  transubstantiation  was  not  determined,  I  hope 
to  make  very  evident ;  ''  In  synazi  transubstantiationemserfr 
definivit  ecclesia;  di&  satis  erat  credere,  sive  sub  pane  con- 
secrato,  site  quocunque  modo  adesse  yerum  corpus  Christi;^ 
so  said  the  great  Erasmus  "^ : ''  It  was  late  before  the  church 
defined  transubstantiation ;  for  a  long  time  together  it  did 
suffice  to  believe,  that  the  true  body  of  Christ  was  present, 
whether  under  the  consecrated  bread  or  any  other  way :"  so 
the  thing  was  believed,  the  manner  was  not  stood  upon.  And 
it  is  a  famous  saying  of  Durandus  ° ;  **  Verbum  audimus,  mo- 
tum  sentimus,  modum  nescimus,  preesentiam  credimus:" 
"  We  hear  the  word,  we  perceive  the  motiouj  we  knew  not 
the  manner,  but  we  believe  the  presence :"  and  Ferns  %  i»{ 
whom  Sixtus  Senensis  ?  affirms  that  he  was  *  vir  nobiliter 
doctus,  plus  et  eruditus,'  hath  these  words :  "  Cum  ceitHia 
sit  ibi  esse  corpus  Christii  quid  opus  est  disputare,  nwm  pa^- 
nis  substantia  maneat,  vel  aon  P'  '^  When  it  is  certain  that 
Christ's  body  is  there,  what  need  wd  dispute  whether  the 
substance  of  bread  remain  or  no?"  and  therefore  Cathbert 
Tonstal,  bishop  of  Dureone,  would  have  every  one  left  to 
his  coiyectnre  concerning  the  manner  :  ''  De  modo  quo  id 
fieretp  satius  erat  curiosum  quemque  rdioquere  stt»  coiijeo* 
tur»,  sicut  liberum  fuit  ante  concilium  Lateranumi :"  '  Be- 
fore the  Lateran  council,  it  was  free  for  every  one  to  opine  aa 
they  please,  and  it  were  better  it  were  so  now/ — ^But  St, 
Cyril '  would  not  allow  so  much  liberty ;  not  that  he  would  have 
the  manner  determined,  but  not  so  much,  as  thought  upon. 
"  Firmam  fidem  mysteriis  adhibentes»  nunquam  in  tarn  aubli- 
mibus  rebus,  illud  quomodo,  aut  cogitemua  aut  proferamus*** 
For  if  we  go  about  to  think  it  or  understand  it,  we  lose  our  la^ 
bo^r. "  Quomodo  enim  id  fiat,  nein  mente  intelligere,  nee  lin* 
guA  dicere  possumus,  sed  silentio  etfirm&fide  id  suscipimufi:" 
*'  We  can  perceive  the  thing  by  faith,  but  cannot  express  it  in 
words,  nor  understand  it  with  our  mind/'  said  St.  Bernard  \ 
**  Oportet  igttur  (it  is  at  last,  after  the  steps  of  the  former  pro- 
gress, come  to  be  a  duty),  nos  in  sumptionibus  diviaorum  mya- 

»  1  C«r.  viL         •  Neuid.  Synops.  Cbroa.  p.  SOS.         *  In  Matt.  zxtL 
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terionim,  indubitatam  retineie  Aiem,  et  non  qmBfelre  quo 
pacto/^  The  sum  is  this;  The  manner  was  defined  but  very 
lately :  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  dispute  it ;  no  advantages 
by  it;  and  therefore  it  were  better  it  were  left  at  liberty,  to 
every  man  to  think  as  he  please ;  for  so  it  was  in  the  church 
for  above  a  thousand  years  together  ;  and  yet  it  were  better^ 
men  would  not  at  all  trouble  themselves  concerning  it ;  for 
it  is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  understood ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  fit  to  be  inquired  after.  This  was  their  sense :  and  I  sUp» 
pose  we  do,  in  no  sense,  prevaricate  their  so  pious  and  pru- 
dent council  by  saying,  *  The  presence  of  Christ'  is  r^al  and 
spiritual ;'  because  this  account  does  still  leave  the  article  in 
his  deepest  mystery  :  not  only  because  spiritual  formalities 
and  perfections  are  undiscemible  and  incommensurable  by 
natural  proportions,  and  the  measures  of  our  usual  notices  of 
things,  but  also  because  the  word  ^  spiritual'  is  so  general  a 
term,  and  operations  so  various  and  many,  by  which  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  brings  his  purposes  to  pass,  and  does  his  work 
upon  the  soul,  that  we  are,  in  this  specific  term,  very  far  from 
limiting  the  article  to  a  minute  and  special  manner.  Out 
word  of  spiritual  presence'  is  particular  in  nothing,  butlliat 
it  excludes  the  corporal  and  natural  manner;  we  say  it  is 
not  this,  but  it  is  to  be  understood  figuratively,  that  is.  Hot 
naturally,  but  to  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  of  the  Spi- 
rit and  spiritual  things ;  which  how  they  operate  or  are 
effected,  we  know  no  more  than  we  know  how  a  cherub 
sings  or  thinks,  or  by  what  private  conveyances  a  lost  no- 
tion returns  suddenly  into  our  memory,  and  stands  placed  in 
the  eye  of  reason.  Christ  is  present  spiritually,  that  is,  by 
effect  and  blessing ;  which,  in  true  apeaking,  is  rather  the 
consequent  of  his  presence  than  the  formality.  For  though 
we  are  taught  and  feel  that,  yet  this  we  profess  we  cannot  un- 
derstand ;  and  therefore  curiously  inquire  not.  Sa^^c  f^^- 
Xoc>  amarlaQ  ih  ird^  ircpl  Ocoii  Xiynv,  said  Justin  Martyr  ; 
**  it  is  a  manifest  argument  of  infidelity,  to  inquire,  concern- 
ing the  things  of  God,  Hotp,  or  After  wkat  manner?*'  And  in 
this  it  was,  that  many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  laid  their 
hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  revered  the  mystery,  but  tike 
the  remains  of  the  sacrifice,  they  burnt  it ;  that  is,  as  them- 
selves expound  the  allegory,  it  was  to  be  adored  by  faith, 
and  not  to  be  discussed  with  reason :  knowing  that,  as  So« 
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lomon  saidj  "  Scrutator  majestatis  opprimetur  ^  gloria  :** 
**  He  that  pries  too  far  into  the  majesty^  shall  be  confounded 
with  the  glory." 

3.  So  far  it  was  very  well;  and  if  error  or  interest  had  not 
unravelled  the  secret^  and  looked  too  far  into  the  sanctuary, 
where  they  could  see  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  fire,  majesty  and 
secrecy  indiscriminately  mix(sd  together,— we  had  kneeled  be- 
fore the  same  altars,  and  adored  the  same  mystery,  and  comr 
municated  in  the  same  rites,  to  this  day.  For,  in  the  thing 
itself,  there  is  no  difference  amongst  wise  and  sober  persons; 
ipr  ever  was,  till  the  manner  became  an  article,  and  declared 
or  supposed  tp  be  of  th^  substance  of  the  thing.  But  now 
the  state  of  the  question  is  this ; 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  genemlly 
of  the  Protestants,  in  this  article^  is, — that  after  the  minister  of 
the  holy  mysteries  hath  rightly  prayed,  and  blessed  orconse* 
crated  the  bread  and  the  wine,  the  symbols  become  changed 
into,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacramental,  that 
is,  in  a  spiritual  real  manner :  so  that  all  that  worthily  com- 
municate, do  by  &ith  receive  Christ  really,  effectually,  to  all 
the  purposes  of  his  passion :  the  wicked  receive  not  Christ, 
but  the  bare  symbols  only;  but  yet  to  their  hurt  \  because  the 
offer  pf  Christ  is  rejected,  and  they  pollute  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  by  using  it  as  an  unholy  thing.  The  result  of  which 
doctrine  is  this :  (t  is  bread»  and  it  is  Christ's  body*    It  is 
bread  in  substance,  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  and  Christ  is 
as  really  given  to  all  that  are  truly  disposed,  ^sk  th^  sym- 
bols are ;  each  as  they  can ;  Christ  as  Christ  can  be  given ; 
the  bread  and  wine  a9  they  can ;  and  to  th^  same  real  pur<- 
poses,  to  which  they  are  designed;  wd  Christ  does  as  really 
nourish  and  sanctify  the  soul,  as  the  elemepts  do  the  body. 
It  is  here,  as  in  the  other  sacrament ;  for  as  there  natund 
Ifmter  becomes  the  laver  of  regeneration ;  so  here,  bread  and 
wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but,  there  and 
here  too,  the  first  substance  is  changed  by  grace,  but  xematns 
^he  s^me  in  nature. 

_  •  

6.  That  this  i^  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  is 
apparent  in  the  church-catechism ;  affirming ''the  inward,  part 
or  thing  signified"  by  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  b^ 

t  Dmn  enin  8acnB6al«TiolaBttr,ipM  oojos  sant  sieramenta  vioUtur.  S.Hieroo. 
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^  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  of  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper  ;'*  and 
the  benefit  of  it  to  be»  **  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of 
our  souls  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christy  as  our  bodies  are 
by  the  bread  and  wine :"  and  the  same  is  repeated  severally 
in  the  exhortation,  and  in  the  prayer  of  the  address  before 
the  consecration,  in  the  canon  of  our  communion ;  *  verily 
and  indeed'  is  '  reipsft,'  that  is, '  really  enough ;'  that  is  our 
sense  of  the  real  presence ;  and  Calvin  **  affirms  as  much^ 
saying,  ^'  In  the  supper  Christ  Jesus,  viz.  his  body  an4 
bloody  is  truly  given  under  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine.*' 
And  Gregory  de  Valentia  gives  this  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Protestants ;  that '  although  Christ  be  corporally  in 
heaven,  yet;  is  he  received  of  the  faithful  communicants  in 
this  sacrament  truly,  both  spiritually  by  the  mouth  of  the 
mind,  through  a  most  near  conjunction  of  Christ  with  the 
sovl  of  the  receiver  by  faiths  and  also  sacramentally  with  the 
bodily  month/  8cc«  And,  which  is  the  greatest  testimony  of 
all,  we,  who  best  know  our  own  minds,  declare  it  to  be  so. 

6.  Now  that  the  spiritual  is  also  a  real  presence,  and  that 
they  are  hugely  consistent,  is  easily  credible  to  them,  that 
believe  that  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  real  graces,  and 
a  spirit  is  a  proper  substance :  and  ra  votfra  are  amongst  the 
Hellenists  ra  Svra, '  intelligible  things  ;'  or  things  discerned 
by  the  mind  of  a  man,  are  more  truly  and  really  such,  and  of 
a  more  excellent  substance  and  reality,  than  things  only  sen- 
sible* And  therefore,  when  things  spiritual  are  signified  by 
materialp,  the  thing  under  the  figure  is  called  true,  and  the 
material  part  is  opposed  to  it,  as  less  true  or  real.  The  ex- 
amples of  this  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scripture  :  "  the  taber- 
nacle/' into  which  th^  high-priest  entered,  was  a  type  or  a 
figure  of  heaven.  Heaven  itself  is  called  omiv^  aXnOivfis  *  the 
true  tabernacle  ' ;'  and  yet  the  other  was  the  material  part. 
And  when  they  are  joined  together,  that  is,  when  a  thing  i» 
expressed  by  a  figure,  aXiiOii,  *  true,'  is .  spoken  of  sucl^ 
things,  though  they  are  spoken  figuratively :  *'  Christ,  the 
true  light,  that  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world  y  /'  he  isalso '  the  truevine ",'  and '  veri  cibus' '  truly  or 
really  meat,'  and  *  panis  verus  h  ccelo,' '  the  true  ^  bread  from 

'  "  Lib.  4.  Inst,  c.  7.  sect  St.  Dc  Mittsae  Saorilic.  *  Hcb.  viii.  2. 
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heaven;'  and  spiritual  goods  are  called  '^tbe  tnie  riches^  i^ 
and  In  the  same  analogy,  the  spiritual  presenee  of  Christ  is 
the  most  true,  real,  and  effectiye ;  the  other  can  be  but  the 
image  and  shadow  of  it,  something  in  order  to  this :  for  if  it 
were  in  the  sacrament  naturally  or  corporeally,  it  could  be 
but  in  order  to  this  spiritual,  celestial,  and  effectitre  presence, 
as  appears  beyond  exception  in  this;  that  the  faithful  and 
pious  communicants  receire  the  ultimate  end  of  his  presence, 
that  is,  spiritual  blessings ;  the  wicked  (who,  by  the  affirm- 
ation of  the  Roman  doctors  %  do  receive  Christ's  body  and 
blood  in  the  natural  and  corporal  manner)  fall  short  of  that 
for  which  this  is  giren,  that  is,  of  the  blessings  and  benefits. 
7.  So  that,  as  St.  Paul  ^  said,  "  He  i&  not  a  Jew,  who  is 
one  outwardly:  neither  is  that  circumcision,  which  is  out- 
wardly, in  the  flesh :  but  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly/' 
hf  T^  Kptnmf  'IovSacoc>  and  ircpcrofcn  xapStoQ  iv  irvc^fiorc,  that  is 
the  real  Jew,  and  ''  the  true  circumcision,  that  whidh  is  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  spirit  ;*'  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that  Natha- 
niel is  said  to  be  iXifiwc  'I<ypai|Xcrnc,  really  and  ''truly  an  Is-* 
raelite*:"  so  we  may  say  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  '  Christ 
is  more  truly  and  really  present  in  spiritual  presence,  than 
in  corporal,  in  the  heayenly  effect,  than  in  the  natural  being ;' 
this,  if  it  were  at  all,  can  be  but  the  less  perfect ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are,  to  the  most  real  purposes,  and  in  the  proper 
sense  of  Scripture,  the  more  real  defenders  of  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  for  the  spiritual  sense  is 
the  most  real,  tmd  most  true,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  ana- 
logy and  style  of  Scripture,  and  right  reason,  and  common 
manner  of  speaking.    For  every  degree  of  excellency  is  a  de^ 
gree  of  being,  of  reality,  and  truth:  and  therefore  spiritual 
things,  being  more  excellent  than  corporal  and  natural,  hare 
the  advantage  both  in  truth  and  reality.    And  this  is  fully 
the  sense  of  the  Christians,  who  use  the  Egyptian  liturgy. 
**  Sanctifica  nos,  Domine  noster,  sicut  sanctificasti  has  obh** 
tiones  propositas;  sed  fecisti  illas  nomjfietas  (that  is  for  real): 
et  quicquid  apparet,  est  mysterium  tuum  tpirituak  (that  is 
for  spiritual")    To  all  which  I  add  the  testimony  of  Bellar- 
mine '  concerning  St.  Austin ;  '*  Apud  Augustinum  siepis- 

^  Lnk*,  XTi.  is.         '^  ConeU.  TrideDt.  mm.  4.  sab  Jalio  3. 1551. 

'  Rom.  ii.  f9.  *  Joim,  i.  47. 

'  Lib.  1.  Booha.  c.  14.  mcU  R«spoBdeo  tpad. 
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,  iUad  flolam  dici  tale,  et  rerh  tale,  quod  habet  effectum 
wmuL  conganotum :  res  enim  ex  fruetii  eestimatur:  itaqae 
illos  didt  veth  comedere  corpas  Christi,  qui  utititer  come- 
dunt  j"  "  They  oidy  truly  eat  Chriafa  body,  that  eat  it  with 
effect ;  for  then  a  thing  is  really  or  truly  such,  when  it  is  not 
to  no  purpose  ;  when  it  hath  his  effect.'' — ^And  in  his  ele- 
venth book  '  against  Faastus  the  Manichee/  chap.  7.,  he 
shews,  that,  in  Scripture,  the  words  are  often  so  taken,  as  to 
signify  not  Aft  substance,  but  the  quality  and  effect,  of  a 
thing.  So  when  it  is  said,  ^Jle$h  and  blood  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  Qod,"  that  is, ''  corruption  shall  not  inherit:' 
and,  in  the  resurrection,  our  bodies  are  said  to  be  spiritual, 
that  is,  not  in  substance,  but  in  effect  and  operation :  and  in 
the  same  manner  he  often  speaks  concerning  the  blessed 
sacrament;  and  Clemens  Romanus  affirms  expressly,  Tovr* 
lore  irtcTv  rd  cdf/va  rov  *Ii|(rov,  r^c  Kvpiaie^  fieraXa/Sccv  a^Oapatac: 
''This  is  to  drink  the  blood  of  Jesus,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
immortality." 

^  This  may  suffice  for  the  word  '  real,'  which  the  English 
Papists  much  use,  but,  as  it  appears,  with  less  reason  than 
the  sons  of  the  church  of  England  :  and  when  the  real  pre- 
sence is  denied,  the  word  '  real'  is  taken  for  '  natural ;'  and 
does  notsignify  '  transcendenter/  or,  in  his  just  and  most 
proper  signification.  But  the  word  '  substantiatiter'  is 
also  used  by  Protestants  in  this  question :  which  I  suppose 
may  be  the  same  with  that  which  is  in  the  article  of  Trent; 
''  sacramentaliter  prsasens  Salvator  substantia  suft  nobis 
adesty"  "in  substance,  but  after  a  sacramental  manner':" 
which  words  if  they  might  be  understood  in  the  sense,  in 
which  the. Protestants  use  them,  that  is,  really,  truly,  with- 
out fiction  or  the  help  of  fancy,  but  '  in  rei  Teritate,'  so,  as 
Philo  calls  spiritual  things  avarfKaiAtaraiov&latf  *  most  neces- 
sary, useful,  and  material  substanpes,'  it  might  become  an 
instrument  of  a  united  confession;  and  this  is  the  manner 
of  speaking  which  St.  Bernard  ^  used  in  his  sermon  of  St. 
Martin^  where  he  affirms,  "  In  sacramento  exhiberi  nobis 
Teram  camis  substantiam,  sed  spiritualiter,  non  camaliter ;" 
''  In  the  sacrament  is  given  us  the  true  substance  of  Christ's 
body  or  flesh,  not  carnally,  but  spiritually ;"  that  is,  not  to 
our  mouths,  but  to  our  hearts ;  not  to  be  chewed  by  teeth, 

t  nteoretQin  de  SS.  Eaobur.  Sacra,  can.  1.  ^  Lib,  1.  EQohar,  o,  %» reg.  5. 
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but  to  be  eaten  by  faith.  Bui  they  mean  it  otherwise,  as  I 
shall  demonstrate  by  and  by.  In  the  meantime  it  is  remariL- 
able,  that  Bellarmine,  when  he  is  stating  this  question,  seems 
to  say  the  same  thing,  for  which  he  quotes  the  words  of  St. 
Bernard  now  mentioned ;  for  he  says  '  that  Christ's  body  is 
there  truly,  substantially,  really ;  but  not  corporally ;  nay, 
you  may  say  spiritually :'  and  now  a  man  would  think  we  had 
him  sure ;  but  his  nature  is  labile  and  slippery,  you  are  never 
the  nearer  for  this ;  for  first  he  says,  *  It  is  not  safe  to  use. 
the  word  *  spiritually,' nor yetsafe  to  say,  he  is  not  there  '  cor- 
porally,' lest  it  be  understood,  not  of  the  manner  of  his  pre* 
sence,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nature/  For  he  intends, 
not  (for  all  these  fine  words)  that  Christ's  body  is  present 
spiritually,  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture,  and  in  all  com- 
mon notices  of  usual  speaking ;  but  spiritually,  with  him, 
signifies  after  the  manner  of  spirits, — ^whicb,  besides  that  it 
is  a  cozening  the  world  in  the  manner  of  expression,  is  also 
a  direct  folly  and  contradiction,  that  a  body  should  be  sub- 
stantially present,  that  is,  with  the  nature  of  a  body,  natu- 
rally,— and  yet  be  not  as  a  body  but  as  a  spirit,  with  that 
manner  of  being  with  which  a  spirit  is  distinguished  from  a 
body:  In  vain,  therefore,  it  is,  that  he  denies  the  carnal  man- 
ner, and  admits  a  spiritual, — and  ever  afler  requires,  that  we 
believe  a  carnal  presence,  even  in  the  very  manner.  But  this 
caution  and  exactness  in  the  use  of  the  word  '  spiritual'  are, 
therefore,  carefully  to  be  observed,  lest  the  contention  of 
both  parties  should  seem  trifling,  and  to  be  for  nothing.  We 
say  that  Christ's  body  is  in  the  sacrament  '  really,  but  spi* 
ritually.'  They  say,  it  is  there  '  really,  but  spiritually.'  For 
so  Bellarmine  is  bold  to  say,  that  the  word  may  be  allowed 
in  this  question.  Where  now  is  the  difference  i  Here,  by 
'  spiritually'  they  mean  '  present  afler  the  manner  of  a  spi- 
rit ;'  by  '  spiritually'  we  mean,  *  present  to  our  spirits  only ;' 
that  is,  so  as  Christ  is  not  present  to  any  odier  sense  but  that 
of  faith  or  spiritual  susception ;  but  liieir  way  makes  his 
body  to  be  present  no  way,  but  diat  which  is  impossible,  and 
implies  a  contradiction;  a  body  not  after  the  manner  of  a 
body,  a  body  like  a  spirit;  a  body  without  a  body;  and  a 
sacrifice  of  body  and  blood  without  blood :  ''corpus  incorpo-t 
reum,  cruor  incruentus."  They  say,  that  Christ's  body  is 
truly  present  therei  as  it  was  upon  the  cross,  but  not  tiWr 
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the  manner  of  all  or  any  body^  but  after  that  manner  of  be* 
ing  as  an  angel  is  in  a  place : — that  is  their  spiritually.  But 
we,  by  the  real  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  do  understand 
Christ  to  be  present,  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  blessing  and  grace ;  and  this  is  all 
which  we  mean  besides  the  tropical  and  figurative  presence. 
9.  That  which  seems  of  hardest  explication  is  the  word 
'corporaliter/  which  I  find  that  Melancthon  used;  saying, 
"Corporaliter  quoque  communicatione  carnis  Chri^ti  Chris- 
tum in  nobis  habitare ;'/  which  manner  of  speaking,  I  have 
heard,  he  avoided,  after  he  had.  conversed  with  CEcolampa- 
dius,  who  was  able  then  to  teach  him,  and  most  men,  in  that 
question ;  but  the  expression  may  become  warrantable,  and 
consonant  to  our  doctrine;  and  means  no  more  than  'really' 
and  '  without  fiction,'  or  'beyond  a  figure:'  like  that  of  St. 
Paul, "  In  Christ  dwelleth  the  fulness  of  the  Oodhead  bodily ' :" 
upon  which  St.  Austin  says,  **  In  ipso  inhabitatplenitudo  di- 
vinitatis  corporaliter,  quia  in  templo  habitaverat  umbraliter ;" 
and  in  St.  Paul  vKla  koX  ow/ua  are  opposed,  **  which  are  a  sha- 
dow of  things  to  comci  but  the  body  is  of  Christ^;"  that 
ia,  *  the  subatancie,'  *  the  reality,'  the  correlative  of  the  type 
and  figure,  the  thing  signified :  and  among  the  Greeks  amfwr 
roirocciv  signifies  ^  solidare,' '  to  make  firm,  real,  and  consist- 
ent;' but  among  the  fathers,  aCfiAa»  or  'body,'  signifies  irairro 
Ik  roy  fi^Svroc  £<c  fh  tlvaiytv6fiivov, '  every. thing  that  i3. pro- 
duced from  nothing/  saith  Phavorinus;  that  is,  every  thing 
that  is  real '  6xtra  n6n  ens,'  that  hath  a  proper  being ;  so  that 
we,  receiving  Christ  in  the  sacrament '  corporally'  or '  bodily,' 
understand,  that  we  do  it  really,  by  the  ministry  of  our  bodies 
iseceivinghim  into  our  souls.  And  thus  we  afiirm  Christ's  body 
to  be  present  in  the  sacrament :  not  only ^  in  type  or  figure, 
but  in  blessing  and  real  effect ;  that  is,  more  than  in. the  types 
of  the  law ;  the  shadows  were  of  the  law,  "  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ V  And  besides  this;  the. word 'corporally' may  be 
very  well  used,  when  by  it  is  only  understood  a  corporal 
sign.  So  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  third  catechism  says, 
that  the  "  Holy  Ghost  did  descend  corporally  in  the  likeness 
of  a  dove ;"  that  is,  in  a  type  or  repreaentment  of  a  dove^s  body 
(for  so  he  and  many  of  the  ancients  did  suppose) :  and  so  he*" 

*  Col.  ii.  9.  k  Col.  11. 17. 

>  Col.  ii.  17.  ™  Pial.  de  Ipoar.  Uoiy. 
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again  nsea  the  word;  **  Jeans  Christ,  as  a  man,  did  intpiFe 
the  Holy  Spirit  covpoially  into  his  apostles ;"  wheie  by  'cof* 
pondly'  it  is  plain  he  means  '  by  a  corporal  or  material  sigM 
or  symbol,'  liz.  by  '^breathing  mpon  them  and  saying.  Re* 
ceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  either  of  these  senses  if  the 
word  be  taken,  it  may  indifferently  be  nsed  in  tiiis  qaeslioa^ 

10«  I  have  been  the  more  careful  to  explain  the  qaestioo, 
and  the  use  of  these  words  according  to  our  meaning  in  the 
question,  for  these  two  reasons.  1.  Because  until  we  are 
agreed  upon  the  signification  of  the  words,  they  are  equtro- 
ctd ;  and  by  being  used  on  both  sides  to  several  purposes, 
sometime  are  pretended  as  instruments  of  union,  but  indeed 
effect  it  not ;  bat  sometimes  dis{dease  both  parties,  vrfiile 
each  suspects  the  word  in  a  wrong  sense.  And  tins  hsifth 
with  very  ill  effect  been  obsexred  in  the  conferences  for  com* 
posing  the  difference  in  this  question ;  particolariy  that  of 
Poissy,  where  it  was  propounded  in  these  words;  *'  Credimns 
in  usu  coDUSB  Dominic»  veri,  reipsA,  substantialiter,  sen  in 
substantia  yerum  corpus,  et  sanguinem  Christi  q>iritnali  et 
ineflfabili  mode  esse*  exhiberi,  sami  i  fidelibas  communioaa- 
tibus  V  Bexa  and  Gallasius  for  the  reformed,  and  Espei^ 
C8BUS  and  Monlucius  for  the  Romanists,  undertook  to  pn^ 
pound  it  to  their  parties.  But  both  rejected  it :  for  thongit 
the  words  were  not  disliked,  yet  they  suspected  each  other^a 
sense.  But  now,  that  I  have  declared  what  is  meant  by  na 
in  these  words,  they  are  made  useful  in  the  explicating  the 
question.  2.  But  because  the  words  do  perfectly  declare 
our  sense,  and  are  owned  publicly  in  omr  doctrine  and  man- 
ner of  speaking,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  object  agamst  us  those 
sayings  of  the  Others,  which  use  the  same  expressions :  for  if 
by  virtue  of  those  words, '  really,  substantially,  corporally,  ve- 
rily, and  indeed,  and  Christ's  body  and  blood,'  the&thers  %)Ui 
be  supposed  to  speak  for  '  transubstantiation,'  they  may  as 
well  suppose  it  to  be  our  dootrine  too,  for  we  use  the  same 
words ;  and  therefore,  those  authorities  must  signify  nothing 
against  us,  unless  these  words  can  be  proved  in  them  to  ^g* 
nify  more  than  our  sense  of  them  does  import:  and  by  this 
truth,  many,  very  many  of  their  pretences,  are  evacuated. 

11.  One  thing  more  I  am  to  note  in  order  to  the  same 

•  BccIm.  Hist  BcoIm. 'Gallic  lib.  4.  p.  604,  605.  et  Coramnt.  d«  SUta  RaCg. 
tt  reip.iab.  Cu«lo  9.  A.  D.  1651.  ctThoiaoai,  Hist.  lib.  28.  id  euideSi  ubwb. 
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porpoBes ;  that,  in  the  ezpUcatkin  of  this  question,  it  is 
mttch  insisted  upon,  that  it  be  inquired  whether,  when  we 
say  we  believe  Christ's  body  to  be  'really'  in  the  sacrament, 
we  mean,  '*  that  body,  that  flesh,  that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,'*  that  was  enicified,  dead  and  buried?   I  answer,  I 
know  none  else  that  he  had,  or  hath :  there  is  but  one  body 
of  Christ  natural  and  glorified ;  but  he  that  says,  that  body 
is  glorified,  which  was  crucified,  says  it  is  the  same  body, 
bat  not  after  the  same  manner^:  and  so  it  is  in  the  sacra- 
ment; we  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that 
was  broken  and  poured  forth ;  for  there  is  no  other  body, 
no  other  blood,  of  Christ ;  but  though  it  is  the  same  which 
we  eat  and  drink,  yet  it  is  in  another  manner :  and  therefore, 
when  any  of  the  Protestant  divines,  or  any  of  the  fathers  p, 
deny  that  body,  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that 
which  ¥ras  cmcified,  to  be  eaten  in  the  %crament,^-^s  Ber- 
tram, as  St.  Jerome,  as^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  expressly 
affirm;  the  meaning  is  easy; — they  intend  that  it  is  not 
eaten  in  a  natural  sense ;  and  then  calling  it '  corpus  spiri- 
tuale,'  the  word  '  spiritual'  is  not  a  substantial  predication, 
but  is  an  a£Brmation  of  the  manner,  though,  in  disputation, 
it  be  made  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  the  opposite 
member  of  a  distinction.    '  That  body  which  was  cmcified, 
is  not  that  body,  that  is  eaten  in  the  sacrament,' — ^if  the  in- 
tention of  the  proposition  be  to  speak  of  the  eating  it  in  the 
same  manner  of  beii^;  but '  that  body  which  was  cmcified, 
the  same  body  we  do  eat,' — if  the  intention  be  to  speak  of 
the  same  thing  in  seveml  manners  of  being  and  operating: 
and  this  I  noted,  that  we  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  words, 
when  the  notion  is  certain  and  easy :  and  thus  far  is  tiie  sense 
of  our  doctrine  in  this  article. 

12.  On  the  other  side,  the  church  of  Rome  uses  the 
same  words  we  do,  but  wholly  to  other  purposes ;  affirming, 
1,  That  after  the  words  of  consecration,  on  the  altar  there  is 
no  bread ;  in  the  chalice  there  is  no  wine.  2.  That  the  ac- 
cidents ',  that  is,  the  colour,  the  shape,  the  bigness,  the 
weight,  the  smell,  the  nourishing  qualities,  of  bread  and  wine, 

*  Sm  up.  Ridltj't  uuwer  to  Cnrtop's  first  argumeat  in  his  disp.  at  Oxford,  Fox 
Martyrol.  p.  1461.  vet.  edit.  p  Vide  iofra,  seet.  IS. 

1  Bopliciter  verd  saogais  Cbristi  et  oaro  iotelligitur,  spiriloalis  ilia,  atqae  di- 
vm%,  de  (|a^  ipse  dixit,  Caro  aiea  ver^  est  cibus,  &o. ;  vd  oaro  et  sanguis,  qos  era-' 
cifixa  est,  et  qui  militis  effiisas  est  lancet :  in  Epist.  Ephes.  o.  1. 

'  CoBcil.  Trid.  decretun  de  SS.  Bodiar.  Sacnm. 
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do  i'epiain;  but  neither  in  the  bread,  nor  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  by  themselves,  that  is,  so  that  there  is  whiteness, 
and  nothing  white ;  sweetness,  and  nothing  sweet,  &c.  3.  That 
in  the  place  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  there  is 
brought  the  natural  body  of  Christ,  and  his  blood  that  was 
shed  upon  the  cross.  4.  That  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  eaten 
by  every  communicant,  good  and  bad,  worthy  and  unworthy. 
5.  That  this  is  conveniently,  properly,  and  most  aptly,  called 
transubstantiation,  that  is,  a  conversion  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  bread  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  natural  body, 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  his  blood.  In  the 
process  of  which  doctrine  they  oppose  'spiritualiter'  to '  sa- 
cramentaliter'  and  '  realiter,'  supposing  the  spiritual  mandu- 
cation,  though  done  in  the  sacrament  by  a  worthy  recetver, 
not  to  be  sacramental  and  real '. 

13.  So  that  now  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  sym- 
bols be  changed  into  Christ's  body  and  blood,  or  no  i  For 
it  is  graated  on  all  sides :  but  whether  this  conversion  be 
sacramental  and  figurative  i  Or  whether  it  be  natural  and  bo- 
dily ?  Nor  is  it,  whether  Christ  be  really  taken,  but  whether 
he  be  taken  in  a  spiritual,  or  in  a  natural  manner?  We  say, 
the  conversion  is  figurative,  mysterious,  and  sacramental; 
they  say  it  is  proper,  natural,  and  corporal :  we  affirm,  that 
Christ  is  really  taken  by  faith,  by  the  Spirit,  to  all  real  effects 
of  his  passion ;  they  say,  he  is  taken  by  the  month,  and  that 
the  spiritual  and  the  virtual  taking  him,  in  virtue  or  effiect, 
is  not  sufficient,  though  done  also  in  the  sacrament.  '  Hie 
Rhodus,  hie  saltus.'  This  thing  I  will  try  by  Scripture,  by 
reason,  by  sense,  and  by  tradition. 


SECTION    II. 

Transubstantiation  not  warrantable  by  Scripture. 

1.  The  scriptures  pretended  for  it,  are  St.  John  vi.  and  the 
words  of  institution,  recorded  by  three  Evangelists,  and  St. 
Paul.  Concerning  which,  I  shall  first  lay  this  prejudice ; 
that,  by  the  confession  of  the  Romanists  themselves,  men 
learned  and  famous  iu  their  generations,  nor  these  places, 

•  Cao.  8.  AnaUiemati*. 
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tior  any  else  in  Scripture  are  sufficient  to  prove  transubatah'^ 
tiation«  Cardinal  Cajetan  affirms^  that  there  is  in  Scripture 
nothing  of  force  or  necessity  to  infer  transubstantiation  out 
of  the  words  of  institution,  and  that  the  words, '  seclus&  ec^ 
clesisB  auctoritate/ '  setting  aside  the  decree  of  the  cburch/ 
are  not  sufficient.  This  is  reported  by  Suarez ;  but  he  saysS 
that  the  words  of  Cajetan,  by  the  command  of  Pius  V.,  were 
left  out  of  the  Roman  edition,  and  he  adds  that  'Cajetanus 
solus  ex  catholicis  hoc  docuit/  '  he  only  of  their  side  taught 
it ;'  which  is  carelessly  affirmed  by  the  Jesuit ;  for  another 
teardinal^  bishop  of  Rochester,  John  Fisher,  affirmed  the 
same  thing;  for,  speaking  of  the  words  of  institution  record^ 
ed  by  St.  Matthew,  he  says,  *'  Neque  uUum  hie  Terbum  pc- 
sitllm  est,  quo  probetur  in  nostrft  missft,  veram  fieri  camis 
et  sanguinis  Christi  prsesentiam**;*'  '*  There  are  no  words  set 
down  here  [viz.  in  the  words  of  institution]  by  which  it  may 
be  proved,  that  in  our  mass  there  is  a  true  presence  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.'' — To  this  I  add  a  third  cardinal. 
Bishop  of  Cambray,  De  Aliaco,  who  though  he  likes  the  opt^^ 
nion,  because  it  was  then  more  common,  that  the  substance 
of  bread  does  not  remain  after  consecration ;  yet  '  ea  non 
sequitur  evidenter  ex  Scripturis/-^^  it  does  not  follow  evi<* 
dently  from  Scripture  *•* 

2.  To  these  three  cardinals,  I  add  the  concurrent  tedti* 
mony  of  two  famous  schoolmen;  Johannes  Duns  Scotus,  who^ 
for  his  rare  wit  and  learning,  became  a  father  of  a  scholas- 
tical  faction  in  the  schools  of  Rome, — affirms,  **  Non  exstare 
locum  ullum  Scripturee,  tam  expressum,  ut  sine  ecclesi®  de- 
claratione  evidenter  cogat  transubstantiationem  admittere  :" 
"  There  is  no  place  of  Scripture  so  express,  that,  without  the 
declaration  of  the  church,  it  can  evidently  compel  us  to  admit 
transubstantiation  ^."  And  Bellarmine  hiftiself  says,  that  it 
is  not  altogether  improbable,  since  it  is  affirmed  "  d  doctis- 
simis  et  acutissimis  hominibus,"  "  by  most  learned  and  most 
acute  men'."  The  Bishop  of  Evreux,  who  was  afterward 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  not  being  well  pleased  with  Scotus  in 
this  question,  said  that  Scotus  had  only  considered  the  tes- 

^  Turn.  5*  disp.  46.  seel.  3.  »  Ctip.  1.  contr.  Captiv.  Babvlon. 

«  In  4.  Sent  q.  6.  lit.  f . 

f  Veriiftfl  Eachariftis  aiDe  Tnuisabstantiatione  salvori  poteat.  Scoloain  4.  dial. 
II.  q.  3. 

>  Mlanniii.  de  Euoh.  lib.  3.  c.  23.  aeot.  aeoando  dicit. 
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timoiiies  of  the  fathers  cited  by  Oratiaiii  Ptiter  ionlMund^ 
Aquinas^  and  the  schoolmen  before  him ;  suplKMie  that*  But 
these  testimonies  are  not  few»  and  the  witty  man  was  as  able 
to  understand  their  opinion  by  their  words  as  any  man  since; 
and  therefore  we  have  the  income  of  so  many  fathers  as  are 
cited  by  the  canon  law,  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  and  his 
scholars,  to  be  partly  a  wamnt,  and  none  of  them  lo  contra- 
dict the  opinion  of  Scotus ;  who  neither  believed  it  to  be 
tanght  evidently  in  Scripture,  nor  by  the  iathers*. 

3.  The  other  schoolman  I  am  to  reckon  in  this  aocomit, 
is  Gabriel  BieL    "  Quomodo  ibi  sit  conpus  Christi,  an  per 
cottTersionem  aliciijiis  in  ipsnm,  an  sine  conversione  inoipiai   . 
esse  corpus  Christi  cum  pane,  manenttbus  aubstantift  et  ao- 
cidentibus'paiiis,  non  inreniturexpressum  incanone  BiblisB:" 

"  How  the  body  of  Christ  is  there,  whether  by  confersion  af 
any  thing  into  it,  or  without  conversion  it  begin  to  be  the  body 
of  Christ  with  the  bread,  the  accidents  and  the  substanoe  of 
the  bread  still  remaining,  is  not  found  expressed  in  the  canon 
of  the  Bible  ^/' — ^Hitherto  I  could  add  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  Ocham  in '  4.  q.  6.  of  Johannes  de  Basaolis,'  who  is 
called  <  Doctor  Ordinatissimus,'  but  that  so  much  4o  .the 
same  purpose  is  needless,  and  the  thing  is  conrTessed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  many  writers  of  their  own  party ;  as  appears 
in  Salmeron*.  And  Melchior  Camus,  bishop  of  the  Canaries, 
amongst  the  things  not  expressed  in  Scripture,  reckons  the 
conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  af 
Christ^ 

4.  If  it  be  said, — that  the  church's  determination  is  a 
better  interpreter  of  Scripture  than  they ; — ^it  is  granted :  but 
did  die  church  ever  interpret  Scripture  to  signify  transub- 
stantiation,  and  say,  that,  by  the  force  of  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture^ it  was  to  beWievedf  If  shedid  not, then  to  say  she  is 
a  better  interpreter,  is  to  no  purpose ;  for  though  the  church 
be  a  better  interpreter  than  they,  yet  they  did  not  contra- 
dict each  other ;  and  their  sense  might  be  the  sense  of  die 
diurch.  But  if  the  church,  before  iheir  time,  had  expounded 
it  against  their  sense,  and  they  not  submit  to  it,  how  do  you 
reckon  them  Catholics,  and  not  me  ?  For  it  is  certain  if  the 
church,  expounding  Scripture,  did  declare  it  to  signify  *  tran- 


•  Vide  infrm,  stot.  11.  n.  19.  >>  Leot.  40.  in  can.  Mil 

c  Ton.  9.  tnct.  16.  ^  Loe.  Gum.  Ub.  3.  c.  3.  ftad.  t. 
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rabstantiatiotn/  they  did  not  mhmit  themadvea  aod  their 
writings  to  the  church.  But  if  the  church  had  not  in  their 
times  done  it,  and  hath  done  it  since,  that  is  Miother  con- 
sideration ;  and  we  are  left  to  remember,  that  till  Oajetan  's 
time,  that  is,  till  Luther's  time, — ^the  church  had  not  de- 
clared that  Scripture  did  proTe  transubstantiation ;  and  since 
that  time  we  know  who  hath ;  but  not  the  church  catholic. 

6.  And  indeed  it  had  been  strange,  if  the  cardinals  of 
Cambraj^  de  Sanctovio,  and  of  Rochester,  if  Scotus  and 
Biel  should  never  have  heard,  that  the  church  had  declared 
that  the  words  of  Scripture  did  infer  transubstantiation.  And 
it  is  observable,  that  all  these  lived  long  after  the  article  it- 
self was  said  to  be  decreed  in  the  Lateran  ;  where  if  the  ar- 
ticle itself  was  declared,  yet  it  was  not  declared  as  from 
Scripture ;  or  if  it  was,  they  did  not  believe  it.     But  it  is  a 
usual  device  amongst  their  writers  to  stifle  their  reason,  or  to 
secure  themselves  with  a  submitting  to  the  authority  of  their 
church,  even  against  their  argument :  and  if  any  one  speaks 
a  bold  truth,  he  cannot  escape  the  Inquisition,  unless  he  com- 
pliment the  church,  and  with  a  civility  tell  her  that  she 
knows  better :  which,  in  plain  English,  is  no  otherwise  than 
the  fellow,  that  did  penance  for  saying  the  priest  lay  with 
his  wife :  he  was  forced  to  say, '  Tongue,  thou  liest,'  though 
he  was  sure  his  eyes  did  not  lie.     And  this  is  that  which 
Scotus  said :    *'  Transubstantiation,  without  the  determina- 
tion of  the  church,  is  not  evidently  inferred  firom  Scripture." 
This  I  say  is  a  compliment,  and  was  only  to  secure  the  friar 
from  the  inquisitors :  or  else  was  a  direct  trifling  of  his  rea- 
son :  for  it  contains  in  it  a  great  error,  or  a  worse  danger :  for 
if  the  article  be  not  contained  so  in  Scripture  as  that  we  are 
bound  to  believe  it  by  his  being  there,  then  the  church  must 
make  a  new  article  ;  or  it  must  remain  as  it  was,  that  is,  ob- 
scure :  and  we  uncompelled  and  still  at  liberty.  For  she  can- 
not declare,  unless  it  be  so :  she  declares  what  is,  or  what  is 
not :  if  what  is  not,  she  declares  a  lie :  if  what  is,  then  it  is  in 
Scripture  before,  and  then  we  are  compelled,  that  is,  we 
ought,  to  have  believed  it.  If  it  be  said  it  was  there,  but  in  it- 
self obscurely;  I  answer,  then  so  it  is  still :  for  it  was  obscurely 
there,  and  not  only '  quoad  nos,'  or  by  defect  on  our  part,  she 
cannot  say  it  is  plain  there :  neither  can  she  alter  it,  for  if 
she  sees  it  plain,  then  it  was  plain :  if  it  be  obscure,  then 
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she  sees  it  obscurely :  for  she  sees  it  as  it  is,  or  else  she 
sees  it  not  at  all :  and  therefore  must  declare  it  to  be  so :  that 
is,  probably,  obscurely,  peradventure,  but  not  evidently,  com- 
pellingly,  necessarily. 

6.  So  that  if,  according  to  the  casuists,  especially  of  the 
Jesuits*  order,  it  be  lawful  to  follow  the  opinion  of  any  one 
probable  doctor;  here  we  have  five  good  men  and  true,  be- 
sides Ocham,  Bassolis,  and  Melchior  Camus,  to  acquit  us 
from  our  search  after  this  question  in  Scripture.  But  because 
this,  although  it  satisfies  me,  will  not  satisfy  them  that  fol- 
low the  decree  of  Trent ;  we  will  try  whether  this  doctrine 
be  to  be  found  in  Scripture. — *  Pede  pes.' — 


SECTION  III. 

Of  the  Sixth  Chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

In  this  chapter,  it  is  earnestly  pretended,  that  our  blesaed 
Saviour  taught  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation ;  but  with 
some  different  opinions ;  for  in  this  question  they  are  divided 
all  the  way  :  some  reckon  the  whole  sermon  as  the  proof  of 
it,  from  verse  33.  to  58. ;  though  how  to  make  them  friendft 
with  Bellarminel  understand  not;  who  says  %  *'  ^  Constat,* '  It 
is  known*  that  theeucharist  is  not  handled  in  the  whole  chap- 
ter :  for  Christ  there  discourses  of  natural  bread  :  the  mira- 
cle of  the  loaves,  of  faith,  and  of  the  incarnation,  are  a  great 
part  of  the  chapter ;  '  Solium  igitur  queestio  est  de  illis  ver- 
bis,— Panis  quem  ego  dabo,  caro  mea  est  pro  mundi  viti — 
et  de  sequentibus,  fere  ad  finem  capitis  ;' — '  The  question 
only  is  concerning  those  words,  (verse  51.)  The  bread  which 
I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world, — and  so  forward  almost  until  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter.' '*  The  reason  which  is  pretended  for  it,  is,  because  Christ 
speaks  in  the  future,  and  therefore  probably  relates  to  the  in- 
stitution, which  was  to  be  next  year :  but  this  is  a  trifle;  for 
the  same  thing,  in  effect,  is  before  spoken  in  the  future  tense, 
and  by  way  of  promise  ^  \  **  Labour  not  for  the  meat  that  peP- 
risheth,  but  for  that  meat,  that  endureth  to  everlasting  life, 

*  Lib.  de  Bachv.  cap.  5.  '  Jolin,  ?i.  t7. 
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which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you*'*  The  same  also 
is  affirmed  by  Christ,  under  the  expression  of  water,  St.  John, 
iv.  14. ;  *'  He  that  drinketh  the  water,  which  I  shall  give  him, 
shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  which  I  shall  give  him,  shall 
be  a  fountain  of  water  springing  up  to  life  eternal/*  The 
places  are  exactly  parallel ;  and  yet,  as  this  is  not  meant  of 
baptism,  so  neither  is  the  other  of  the  eucharist ;  but  both 
of  them  of  spiritual  sumption  of  Christ.  And  both  of  them 
being  promises  to  them  that  shall  come  to  Christ  and  be 
united  to  him,  it  were  strange  if  they  were  not  expressed  in 
the  future  ;  for  although  they  always  did  signify  in  present 
and '  in  sensu  currenti,'  yet  because  they  are  of  never-failing 
truth,  to  express  them  in  the  future  is  most  proper,  that  the 
expectation  of  them  may  appertain  to  all. 

Ad  tialos  aitoruin  et  qai  natcentar  ab  illif. 

But  then,  because  Christ  said,  '*  The  bread  which  I  will  give, 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world," —  to 
euppose  this  must  be  meant  of  a  corporal  manducation  of  his 
flesh  in  the  holy  sacrament,  is  as  frivolous  as  if  it  were  said^^ 
that  nothing  that  is  spoken  in  the  future,  can  be  figurative ; 
and  if  so,  then  let  it  be  considered  what  is  meant  by  these  ; 
*'  To  him  that  overcomes,  I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life :" 
tmd,  "  To  him  that  overcomes,  I  will  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna'."  These  promises  are  future,  but  certainly  figurative ; 
and,  therefore,  why  it  may  not  be  so  here,  and  be  understood 
of  eating  Christ  spiritually  or  by  faith,  I  am  certain  there  is 
no  cause  sufficient  in  this  excuse.  For  if  eating  Christ  by 
faith  be  a  thing  of  all  times,  then  it  is  also  of  the  future;  and 
no  difference  of  time  is  so  apt  to  express  an '  eternal  truth'  as 
is  the  future,  which  is  always  in  flux  and  potential  significa- 
tion. But  the  secret  of  the  thing  was  this ;  the  arguments 
against  the  sacramental  sense  of  these  words,  drawn  from  the 
following  verses  between  this  and  the  fifty-first  verse,  could 
not  be  so  well  answered ;  and  therefore,  Bellarmine  found 
out  the  trick  of  confessing  all  till  you  come  thither,  as  appears 
in  his  answer  to  the  ninth  argument :  ''  that  of  some  Catho* 
lies  ^."  However,  as  to  this  article  I  am  to  say  these  things : — 
1«  That  very  many  of  the  most  learned  Romanists  affirm, 
that,  in  this  chapter,  Christ  does  not  speak  of  sacramental  or 

M  Rdt.  ii.  7. 17.  ^  Lib.  1.  Kuch.  c.  7.  mcL  Iietpoiid«o  Verba.. 
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ond  nuuidiication^  or  of  the  lacramcnt  at  all :  Johannes  de 
Ragusio^  Biel^  Cusaaua^  Roard,  Tapper  ~,  Cajetan%  Hea* 
8el8%  Jansenins^  WaldensisS  Armacbanas':— save  only  that 
Bellanntne,  going  to  excose  it^  laya  in  effect,  that  they  did 
not  do  it  very  honestly ;  for  he  aflbrms,  that  they  did  it»  thai 
they  might  confute  the  Hussites  and  the  Lutherans  about  the 
communion  under  both  kinds :  and  if  it  be  jo,  and  not  be  aa, 
as  it  may  senre  a  turn,  it  is  «ofor  transubstantiation,  and  it  is 
not  so  for  the  half-communion,  we  have  bat  little  reason  to 
rely  upon  their  judgment  or  candour  in  any  exposition  of 
Scripture.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  some  sort  of  men  to  do 
so.  The  heretic  Severus,  in  Anastasius  Sinaita,  maintained 
it  lawful,  and  even  necessary,  Sc?  w^oc  rove  nupovc  n^  t^c 
ivatevwTowrac  alpltntc  ta  Sdyfwra  Xpumv  furakXarmw  sal  fifr 
rappvO^Z^adai,  '*  according  to  occasions  and  emergent  he- 
resies to  alter  and  change  the  doctrines  of  Christ :"  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Cusa*  af&rmed  it  lawful,  "  diversely  to  exponnd 
the  Scriptures  according  to  the  times/'  So  that  we  know 
what  precedents  and  authorities  they  can  urge  for  so  doing : 
and  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  practised  too  often,  since  it  was 
offered  to  be  justified  by  Dnreus  against  Whitaker. 

2.  These  great  clerks  had  reason  to  expound  it,  not  to 
be  meant  of  sacramental  manducation,  to  avoid  the  unan- 
swerable argument  against  their  half-communion:  for  so 
Christ  said,  "  Unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you/'  1.  It  is  therefore  as 
necessary  to  drink  the  chalice  as  to  eat  the  bread,  and  we 
perish  if  we  omit  either.  And  their  new  whimsey  of  '  cott- 
CH>mitancy'  will  not  serve  the  turn,  because  there  it  is  '  san- 
guis effusus,'  that  is,  sacramentally  poured  forth : '  blood  that 
is  poured  forth,'  not  that  is  in  the  body.  2.  If  it  were  in 
the  body,  yet  a  man,  by  no  concomitancy,  can  be  said  to 
drink  what  he  only  eats.  3.  If  in  the  sacramental  body, 
Christ  gave  the  blood  by  concomitancy,  then  he  gave  the 
Uood  twice ;  which  to  what  purpose  it  might  be  done,  is 
not  yet  revealed.  4.  If  the  blood  be,  by  concomitancy,  in  the 

<  Be  Coramanione  snh  otnqae  ipeoie.  ^  In  Csdod. 

>  Kpitt.  7.  ad  Bohem.  *  Aitie.  15.  •  FWrL  3.  q.  80.  mrt  B. 

*  IjIi.  de  Conniu.  iib  ub&  tpeoi*.  p  Coneord.  BTiag.  e.  59. 
n  Tom.  f .  de  Secmn.  e.  91. 

**  lib.  9.  e.  8.  Ejudem  leiiteBtiB  niiit  Mmm  Sjlriet  dial,  eoatr.  Tdftor.  AltM» 
part.  4.  q.  11.  mem.  f .  a.  4.  Lindaous,  GasfMU'  Sagenif,  et  alii. 

*  BpM.  S.  ad  Bobem.  ver.  53. 
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body,  then  so  is  the  body  with  die  blood ;  and  then  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  drink  the  chalice  without  the  host,  as  to  eat 
the  host  without  the  chalice  ;  and  then  we  must  drink  his 
flesh  as  well  as  eat  his  blood ;  which  if  we  could  suppose  to 
be  possible^  yet  the  precept  of  eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking 
his  bloody  were  not  observed  by  drinking  that,  which  is  to 
be  eaten, — and  eating  that,  which  is  to  be  drunk.  But  cer- 
tainly they  are  fine  propositions  which  cannot  be  true,  un- 
less we  can  eat  our  drink  and  drink  our  meat,  unless  bread 
be  wine  and  wine  be  bread,  or,  to  speak  in  their  style,  unless 
the  body  be  the  blood,  and  the  blood  the  body  ;  that  is,  un- 
less each  of  the  two  symbols  be  the  other  as  much  as  itself;  as 
much  that  which  it  is  not,  as  that  which  it  is.  And  this  thing 
their  own  Pope  Innocentius  the  Third  \  and  from  him  Vas- 
ques**,  noted,  and  Salmeron  % — who  affirmed  that  Christ  com- 
manded the  manner  as  well  as  the  thing ;  and  that,  without 
eating  and  drinking,  the  precept  of  Christ  is  not  obeyed.  • 

3.  But  whatever  can  come  of  this,  yet  upon  the  account 
of  these  words  so  expounded  by  some  of  the  fathers  con- 
cerning oral  manducation  and  potation,  they  believed  them- 
selves bound  by  the  same  necessity  to  give  the  eucharist  to 
infants,  as  to  give  them  baptism  ;  and  did^  for  above  seven 
ages  together,  practise  it ;  and  let  these  men,  that  will  have 
'these  words  spoken  of  the  eucharist,  answer  the  argument:— 
Bellarmine  is  troubled  with  it,  and,  instead  of  answering,  in- 
creases the  difficulty,  and  concludes  firmly  against  himself, 
saying,  ''If  the  words  be  understood  of  eating  Christ's  body 
spiritually,  or  by  faith,  it  will  be  more  impossible  to  infants ; 
for  it  is  easier  to  give  them  '  intinctum  panem,'  'bread  dipped 
in  the  chalice,'  than  to  make  them  believe  '."  To  this  I  re- 
ply, that  therefore  it  is  spoken  to  infants  in  neither  sense, 
neither  is  any  law  at  all  given  to  them ;  and  no  laws  can  be 
understood  as  obligatory  to  them  in  that  capacity.  But  then, 
although  I  have  answered  the  argument,  because  I  believe  it 
not  to  be  meant  in  the  sacramental  sense  to  any;  nor  in  the 

'  Lib.  4.  de  Miss.  Master,  c.  21. 

•  In  S.  t.  :S.  dial.  216.  n.  50.  <  Tom.  8.  tr.  24. 

y  Clem.  Rom.  1. 8.  e.  20.  Constit.  Apost.  Eoolet.  Hierarob.  c«p.  olt.  Gennadiai, 
omp.a%.  de  Dogoiat  EccUk.  cap.  de  Sabbalo  Saneto  Pascha^t.  S.Cjpriao.  Epist.59. 
ad  Piduc.  Gonoii.  Tolet.  2  c.  1 1.  S.  Aagatt.  Epist.  95. 106.  Inliodentias  Papa,  ibid. 
Paulinas  Bpiso.  Nolanus  A.  D.  355.  Episf.  12.  ad  SeToriim.  Pavlioos  de  Infiuitibas 
ait :  Pum  salulifcris  imbait  ora  cibis. — Hie  roos  dursTil  ad  tcmporaLodovici  Pii,et 
Lotbarii,  ait  UmU  HbcBao.  is  Terlul.  do  Cor.  Milit. 
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Bpiritual  ■enae  to  them  ;  yet  Bellarmine  hath  not  UMwered 
the  pressore  that  lies  npon  his  cause.  For  since  it  is  oer* 
tain  (and  he  confesses  it")  that  it  is  easier,  that  is^  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  infants  the  sacrament ;  it  follows,  that  if  here  the 
sacrament  be  meant,  infants  are  obliged ;  that  is,  the  church 
is  obliged  to  minister  it,  as  well  as  baptism :  there  being,  in 
▼irtue  of  these  words,  the  same  necessity,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  the  same  possibility,  of  their  receiving  it.  But 
then,  on  the  other  side,  no  inconvenience  can  press  onr  in* 
terpretation  of  '  spiritual  eating  Christ  by  faith,'  because  it 
being  naturally  impossible  that  infants  should  believe,  they 
cannot  be  concerned  in  an  impossible  commandment.  So 
that  we  can  answer  St.  Austin's  and  Innocentius's  arguments 
for  communicating  of  infants,  but  they  cannot. 

4.  If  these  words  be  understood  of  sacramental  mandn- 
cation,  then  no  man  can  be  saved  but  he  that  receives  the  holy 
sacrament*  1.  For"  Unless  ye  eat  theflesh  of  the  Son  of  man 
and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you ;"  if  it  be  an* 
swered,  that  the  holy  sacrament  must  be  eaten  in  act  or  de- 
sire ;  I  reply,  that  is  not  true ;  because  if  a  catechnm^i 
desires  baptism  only  in  the  article  of  his  death,  it  is  sufficient 
to  salvation,  and  they  dare  not  deny  it.  2.  Fools,  young 
persons,  they  that  are  surprised  with  sudden  death,  cannot 
be  thought  to  perish  for  want  of  the  actual  susception  or  de- 
sire. 3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  words,  that  can  fvarrant  or 
excuse  the  actual  omission  of  (he  sacrament ;  and  it  is  a 
strange  deception,  that  these  men  suffer  by  mi^understfmding 
this  distinction  of  receiving  the  sacrament  either  in  act  or  de- 
sire. For,  they  are  not  opposite  but  subordinate  memberp,  and 
differ  only  as  act  and  disposition ;  and  this  disposition  is  not 
at  all  required,  but  as  it  is  in  order  to  the  act,  and  therefore 
is  nothing  of  itself,  and  is  oply  the  imperfection  of,  or  pas- 
sage to,  the  act ;  if  therefore  the  act  were  not  necessary, 
neither  were  the  disposition ;  but  if  the  act  be  necessary, 
then  the  desire,  which  is  but  the  disposition  to  the  act,  is  not 
sufficient.  As,  if  it  be  necessary  to  go  from  Oxford  to  Lon- 
don, then  it  is  necessary  that  you  go  to  Henley,  or  Uxbridge; 
but  if  it  be  necessary  to  be  at  London,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
go  to  Uxbridge ;  but  if  it  be  not  necessary  to  be  at  London, 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  go  so  far.     But  this  distinction,  as 

>  Lib.  1.  Raohar.  e.  f  •  acct.  Retpoodeo  Coi 
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it  18  commonly  used,  is  made  to  seire  ends,  and  is  grown  to 
that  inconvenience,  that  repentance  itself  is  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient, if  it  be  only  in  desire;  for  so  they  must,  that  affirm  le^ 
pentance,  in  die  article  of  death,  after  a  wicked  life,  to  be  suf- 
ficient ;  when  it  is  certain  there  can  be  nothing  actual  but 
ineffectiye  desires ;  and  all  the  real  and  most  material  events 
of  it  cannot  be  performed,  but  desired  only.  But  whosoever 
can  be  excused  from  the  actual  susception  of  a  sacrament, 
can  also,  in  an  equal  necessity,  be  excused  from  the  desire; 
and  no  man  can  be  tied  to  an  absolute,  irrespective  desire  of 
that,  which  cannot  be  had :  and  if  it  can,  the  desire  alone 
will  not  senre  the  turn.  And  indeed  a  desire  of  a  thing,  when 
we  know  it  cannot  be  had,  is  a  temptation  either  to  impa- 
tience,, or  a  scruple  ;  and  why,  or  how  can  a  man  be  obliged 
to  desire  that  to  be  done,  which,  in  all  his  circumstances,  is 
not  necessary  it  should  be  done.  A  preparation  of  mind  to 
obey  in  those  circumstances,  in  which  it  is  possible,  that  is, 
in  which  he  is  obliged,  is  the  duty  of  every  man;  but  this  is 
not  an  explicit  desire  of  the  actual  susception,  which,  in  his 
case,  is  not  obligatory,  because  it  is  impossible ;  and  lastly, 
such  a  desire  of  a  thing  is  wholly  needless,  because,  in  the 
present  case,  the  thing  itself  is  not  necessary ;  therefore  nei- 
ther is  the  desire ;  neither  did  God  ever  require  it  but  in 
order  to  the  act.  But  however  if  we  find  by  discourse,  that  for 
all  these  decretory  words  the  desire  can  suffice,  I  demand  by 
what  instrument  is  that  accepted  ;  whether  by  faith,  or  no  i 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied.  But  if  it  be  not  denied,  then 
a  spiritual  manducation  can  perform  the  duty  of  those  words: 
for  susception  of  the  sacrament  in  desire,  is  at  the  most  but  a 
spiritual  manducation.  And  St.  Austin  affirms,  that  baptism 
can  perform  the  duty  of  those  words,  if  Beda*  quotes  him 
right;  for  in  his  sermon  to  infants,  and  in  his  third  book  '  de 
Peccatorum  Meritis  et  Remissione,'  he  affirms  that,  in  bap- 
tism, infants  receive  the  body  of  Christ;  so  that  these  words 
may  as  well  be  understood  of  baptism,  as  of  the  eucharist, 
and  of  faith  better  than  either. 

5.  The  men  of  Capernaum  understood  Christ  to  speak 
these  words  of  his  natural  flesh  and  blood,  and  were  scandal- 
ized at  it ;  and  Christ  reproved  their  folly,  by  telling  them 
l^is  words  were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  so 

*  Bfldn  ifl  X  Cor.  x.ciUi  Aagattiiii  serm.  ad  loiulos. 
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that  if  men  would  believe  bim,  that  knew  best  the  tense  of 
bin  own  words*  there  need  be  no  scrapie  of  the  sense ;  I  do 
not  naderstand  these  words  in  a  fleshly  sense,  bat  in  a  spi- 
ritaal,  saith  Christ:   *'The  flesh  profiteth  nothing;   the 
words  that  I  have  spoken,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life^*** 
Now,  besides  that  the  natural  sense  of  the  words  hath  in  it 
too  much  of  the  sense  of  the  ofiended  disciples,  the  reproof 
and  consultation  of  it  are  equally  against  the  Romanists,  as 
against  the  Capemaites.    For  we  contend  it  is  spiritual ;  so 
Christ  affirmed  it :  they  that  deny  the  spiritual  sense,  and 
alBnn  the  natural,  are  to  remember,  that  Christ  reproved  all 
senses  of  these  words,  that  were  not  spiritual.    And  by  the 
way  let  me  observe,  that  the  expressions  of  some  chief  men 
among  the  Romanists  are  so  rude  and  crass,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  excuse  them  from  the  understanding  the  words 
in  the  sense  of  the  men  of  Capernaum ;  for  as  they  under* 
stood  Christ  to  mean  his  '  true  flesh  natural  and  proper,*  so 
do  they  :  as  they  thought  Christ  intended  they  should  tear 
him  with  their  teeth  and  suck  his  blood,  for  which  they 
were  ofiended,  so  do  these  men  not  only  think  so,  but  say 
so,  and  are  not  ofiended.    So  said  Alanus ;  "  Apertissim^ 
loquimur,  corpus  Christi  veri  i  nobis  eontrectari,  maaducari, 
circumgestari,  dentibus  teri,  sensibiliter  sacrificari,  non  mi- 
nis qnim  ante  consecrationem  panis*."  And  they  frequently 
quote  those  metaphors  of  St.-Chrysostom,  which  he  preaches 
in  the  height  of  his  rhetoric,  as  testimonies  of  his  opinion  in 
the  doctrinal  part :  and  Berengarius  was  forced  by  Pope  Ni- 
colas  to  recant  in  those  very  words,  affirming  that  Christ's 
body,  **  sensualiter  non  sol Jkm  sacramento,  sed  in  veritate 
manibus  sacerdotum  tractari,  firangi,  et  fidelium  dentibos  at- 
teri,"  that  "  Christ's  flesh  was  sensually  not  only  in  the  sa- 
crament, but  in  truth  of  the  thing,  to  be  handled  by  the 
priest's  bands,  to  be  broken  and  grinded  by  the  teeth  of  the 
faithful :"  insomuch  that  the  gloss  on  the  canon  <  de  Conse- 
erattone,  dist.  2.  cap.  Ego  Berengarius,'  affirms  it  to  be  a 
worse  heresy  than  that  of  Berengarius,  unless  it  be  so  so- 
berly understood:  to  which  also  Cassander  assents: — and 
indeed  I  thought  that  the  Romanists  had  been  glad  to  sepa- 
rate their  own  opinion  from  the  carnal  conceit  of  the  men  of 
Capernaum,  and  the  ofiended  disciples,— -supposing  it  to  be  a 

*  St.*  JohB,  vi.  03.  '  Ub.  3.  de  Euch&r.  0;  37. 
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great  objection  against  their  doctrine,  that  it  was  tbe  same 
with  the  nen  of  Capemanm,  and  is  only  finer  dressed :  but 
I  find  that  Bellarmine  owns  it,  even  in  them,  in  their  rode 
oircnmstances :  for  he  affinns  that  ''  Christ  corrected  them 
not  for  supposing  so,  bnt  reproved  them  for  not  believing  it 
to  be  so*^/'  And  indeed  himself  says  as  much:  "Corpus 
Cbristi  veri  ac  propria  manducari  etiam  corpore  in  eucba* 
risti^ :"  **  The  body  of  Christ  is  truly  and  property  mandu« 
eated  or  chewed  with  the  body  in  the  eueharist:'' — and  to 
take  off  the  foulness  of  the  expression  by  avoiding  a  worse, 
he  is  pleased  to  speak  nonsense.  "  Nam  ad  rationem  man- 
dacationis  non  est  mera  attritio,  sed  satis  est  sumptio  et 
transmissio  ab  ore  ad  stomachum  per  instruments  humana  :** 
**  A  thing  may  be  manducated  or  chewed,  though  it  be  not 
attrite  or  broken  * :"  if  he  had  said,  it  might  be  swallowed  and 
not  chewed,  he  had  said  true ;  but  to  say,  it  may  be  chewed 
without  chewing  or  breaking,  is  a  riddle  fit  to  spring  from 
the  miraculous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation :  and  indeed 
it  is  a  pretty  device,  that  we  take  the  flesh,  and  swallow 
down  flesh,  and  yet  manducate  or  chew  no  flesh,  and  yet  wo 
swallow  down  only  what  we  manducate ;  ''  Accipite,  mandu- 
cate,'' were  the  words  in  the  institution.  And  indeed,  ac* 
cording  to  this  device  there  were  no  difference  between  eat- 
ing and  drinking :  and  the  whale  might  have  been  said  to 
have  eaten  Jonas,  when  she  swallowed  him  without  mandu- 
cation  or  breaking  him,  and  yet  no  man  does  speak  so :  bat 
in  the  description  of  that  accident  reckon  the  whale  to  be 
fasting  for  all  that  morsel :  **  Invasusque  cibus  jejuni  vixit 
in  alvo,'*  said  Alcimus  Avitus :  ^'Jejuni,  plenique  tamen  vate 
intemerato,''  said  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  **  Vivente  jejunus 
eibo,''  so  Paulinus:  'The  fish  was  full  and  fasting,'  that  is, 
she  swallowed  Jonas,  but  eat  nothing.  As  a  man  does  not 
eat  bullets  or  quicksilver  against  the  iliack  passion,  but 
swallows  them,  and  we  do  not  eat  our  pills :  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians therefore  call  a  pill  icarcnr^tov, '  a  thing  to  be  swal- 
lowed :*  and  that  this  is  distinct  from  eating,  Aristotle  tells 
us,  speaking  of  the  elephant,  itr^Ui  r^v  ynv,  9taTawtvii  rode 
\t9wg,  ''be  eats  the  earth,  but  swallows  the  stones."  And 
Hesychius  determined  this  thing,  "non  comedet  ex  eo  quis* 

ff 

*  Lib.  1.  Euchv.  cap.  6.  seot.  2.  ex  DobiUtiuDe. 

*  Ibid.  o«p.  11.  Re»p.  mA  j.  txg* 
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qaaiD,  i.  e.  non  dividetur,  quia  dentiDm  est  di?idere,  et  par- 
liri  cibos,  com  aliter  mandi  non  possint^''  To  chev  is  bvi  a 
circumstance  of  nourishment^  bat  the  essence  of  manduca* 
tion.  But  Bellarmine  adds,  that  if  you  will  not  allow  him  to 
say  so,  then  he  grants  it  in  plain  terms,  that  Christ's  body  is 
chewed,  is  attrite  or  broken  with  the  teeth, — and  that  not 
tropically  but  properly, — ^which  is  the  crass  doctrine,  which 
Christ  reproved  in  the  men  of  Capernaum.  To  lessen  and 
sweeten  this  expression  he  tells  us,  it  is  indeed  broken ;  but 
how?  under  the  species  of  bread  and  invisibly;  well,  so  it 
is,  though  we  see  it  not :  and  it  matters  not  under  what ;  if 
it  be  broken,  and  we  bound  to  believe  it,  then  we  cannot 
avoid  the  being  that,  which  they  so  detested,  '  devourers 
of  man's  flesh/  See  Theophylact  in  numb.  51.  of  this  sec- 
tioD. 

6.  Concerning  the  '  bread'  or  the  'meat  indeed/  of  which 
Christ  speaks,  he  also  affirms  that "  whosoever  eats  it,  hath 
life  abiding  in  him  ':"  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  sacrament; 
for  the  wicked  eating  it,  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  understood  of  oral  manducation,  but 
of  spiritual,  and  of  eating  Christ  by  faith  :  that  is,  receiving 
him  by  an  instrument  or  action  evangelical.  For  receiving 
Christ  by  faith  includes  any  way  of  communicating  with 
his  body :  by  baptism,  by  holy  desires,  by  obedience,  by  love, 
by  worthy  receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament ;  and  it  signifies 
no  otherwise,  but  as  if  Christ  had  said,  '  To  all,  that  believe 
in  me  and  obey,  I  will  become  the  author  of  life  and  salva- 
tion :'  now  because  this  is  not  done  by  all  that  receive  the 
sacrament,  not  by  unworthy  con^municants,  who  yet  eat  the 
symbols  (according  to  us),  and  eat  Christ's  body  (according 
to  their  doctrine),  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  Christ  here 
spake  of  spiritual  manducation,  not  of  sacramental.  Bellar- 
mine (he  that  answers  all  things  whether  he  can  or  no)  says 
that  words  of  thi^  nature  are  conditional;  meaning,  that  he 
who  eats  Christ's  flesh  worthily,  shall  live  for  ever:  and 
therefore  this  effects  nothing  upon  vicious  persons,  yet  it 
may  be  meant  of  the  sacrament,  because  without  his  proper 
condition,  it  is  not  prevalent.  I  reply,  that  it  is  true  it  is  not, 
it  cannot :  and  that  this  condition  is  spiritual  manducation : 
but  then  without  this  condition  the  man  doth  not  eat  Chi  ist's 

^  Id  Le?it.  lib.  Sf.  c.  1.  v  Jobo,  ti.  54» 
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flesh,  that  which  htmBelf  calls  the  true  bread,  for  he  ihat  eats 
this,  cx^»  he  '  hath*  life  in  him,  that  is,  he  is  united  to  me, 
he  is  in  the  state  of  grace  at  present.  For  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  although  promises  '  de  futuro  possibili'  are  to 
be  understood  With  a  condition  appendant :  yet  propositions, 
affirmative  at  present,  are  declarations  of  a  thing  in  being, 
and  suppose  it  actually  existent :  and  the  different  parts  of 
this  observation  are  observable  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
fifty-fourth  verse.  ''  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;" — that  is  an  affirmation  of  a 
thing  in  being,  and  therefore  implies  no  other  condition  but 
the  connexion  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject ;  ^  He  that 
eats  hath  life/ — But  it  follows,  xai  lyoi  ivaarfitrto  airrhv  Iv 
ioxarg  rg  nfd^^ ''  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day,"-^ 
that  is  *  de  futuro  possibili :'  and  therefore  implies  a  con* 
dition  besides  the  affirmation  of  the  antecedent,  viz.  ^si  per- 
manserit,' '  if  he  remain'  in  this  condition,  and  does  not  un- 
ravel his  first  interest  and  forfeit  his  life.  And  so  the  argu- 
ment remains  unharmed,  and  is  no  other  than  what  I  learned 
from  St.  Austin,  **  Hujus  rei  aacramentum,''  &c.  **  De  mensA 
Dominica  sumitur  quibusdam  ad  vitam,  quibusdam  ad  exi- 
tium :  res  ver5  ipsa  cujus  sacramentum  est,  omni  hoinini  ad 
vitam,  nuUi  ad  exitium,  quicunque  ejus  particeps  fiieritV 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  context  and  design  of  this 
place  take  off  this  evasion  from  the  adversary :  for  here 
Christ  opposes  this  eating  of  his  flesh,  to  the  Israelites'  eat- 
ing of  manna,  and  prefers  it  infinitely ;  because  they  who 
did  eat  manna,  might  die,  viz.  spiritually  and  eternally :  but 
they  that  eat  his  flesh,  shall  never  die,  meaning,  they  shall 
not  die  eternally:  and  therefore  this  eating  cannot  be  a 
thing,  which  can  possibly  be  done  unworthily.  For  if  manna, 
as  it  was  sacramental,  had  been  eaten  worthily,  they  bad 
not  died,  who  ate  it;  and  what  privilege  then  is  in  this 
ab(^e  manna,  save  only  that  the  eating  of  this,  supposes  the 
man  to  do  it  worthily,  and  to  be  a  worthy  person,  which  the 
other  did  not?  Upon  which  consideration  Cajetan*  says, 
that  this  eating  is  not  common  to  worthily  and  unworthily, 
and  that  it  is  not  spoken  of  eating  the  sacrament,  but  of 
mating  and  drinking,  that  is,  communicating  with  the  death  of 
Jesus.  The  argument  therefore  lies  thus.  There  is  somethings 

^  Tnot.  86.  in  Joluui.  *  la  Joho,  vi. 
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which  Christ  hath  promised  «s»  which  whosoever  receires, 
he  receiyes  life  and  not  death ;  bat  this  is  not  the  sacra- 
ment: for  of  them  that  comnninicate,  some  reoeive  to  life, 
and  some  to  death,  saith  St.  Aasthi,--4uid  a  greater  than  St. 
Austin,  St.  Paal  ^ :  and  yet  this,  which  is  life  to  all  that  re* 
oeive  it,  is  Christ's  fleshy  said  Christ  himself;  therefore 
Christ's  flesh  here  spoken  of»  is  not  sacramentaL 

7.  To  warrant  the  spiritual  sense  of  these  words  against 
Ibe  natural,  it  were  easy  to  bring  down  a  traditive  interpretr 
ntion  of  them  by  the  fathers ;  at  least  a  great  consent.  Ter^* 
tnllian^  hath  these  words :  ^'  Etsi  camem  ait  nihil  prodesse, 
materift  dicti  dirigendns  est  sensus.  Nam  quia  durum  etin^- 
tolerabilem  existimaverunt  sennonem  ejus,  quasi  veri  car* 
netn  suam  illis  edendum  determinftsset,  ut  in  spiritu  dispo- 
oeret  statum  salatis,  prsemisit, '  Spiritus  est  quiTivificat;'  at* 
qae  ita  subjunxit, '  Caro  nihil  prodest,'  ad  vivificandum  seal  i" 
"  Becaase  they  thought  his  saying  hard  and  intolerable,  ae 
if  he  had  determined  his  flesh  to  be  eaten  by  them,  that  he 
might  dispose  the  state  of  salvation  in  the  Spirit,  he  pre"* 
mised, '  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life :'  and  then  subjoins; 
'The  flesh  profiteth  nodiing,'  meaning,  nothing  to  the  giving 
of  life/' — ^So  that  here  we  have,  besides  his  authority,  an  ex- 
cellent argument  for  us  :  Christ  said.  He  thateateth  my  flesh 
hath  life ;  but  the  flesh,  that  is,  the  fleshly  sense  of  it,  proflts 
nothing  to  life ;  but  the  Spirit,  that  is,  the  spiritual  sense, 
does ;  therefore  these  words  are  to  be  understood  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense. 

8.  And  because  it  is  here  opportune  by  occasion  of  this 
discourse,  let  me  observe  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  is  infinitely  useless  and  to  no  purpose ;  for  by  the 
words  of  our  blessed  Lord,  by  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul»  and 
lihe  sense  of  the  church,  and  the  confession  of  all  sides,  the 
natural  eating  of  Christ's  fleshy — if  it  were  there,  or  could  so 
be  eaten,aloQe,  or  of  itself, — does  no  good,  does  not  give  life; 
but  the  spiritual  eating  of  him  is  the  instrumentof  life  tous; 
and  this  may  be  done  without  the  transubstantiated  flesh ; 
it  may  be  done  in  baptism,  by  faith  and  charity,  by  hearing 
and  understanding,  and  therefore  it  may  also  in  the  blessed 
eucharist,  although  there  also,  according  to  our  doctrine,  be 
be  eaten  only  sacramentally  and  spiritually.     And  hence  it 

k  1  Oor.  xi.  I  Tertul.  de  Reiur.  Gtrn.  e.  37. 
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f  a,  tbat»  in  the  maaa-book,  anciently  it  ia  prayed  after  donaecra- 
tion,  '*  Quseaumtia^  (^nrnpotesa  Deua,  at,  de  perceptis  munerit- 
bas  .gratiaa  esditbentea,  bencfioiapotiora  8iimamuB°^ ;"  *'  We 
'beeeech  thee^  Almighty  God«  that  we,  giving  thanks  for  iheae 
gifta  received,  may  receLve  greater  gifts  :*'  which  besides  that 
it  concludes  against  die  natural  presence  of  Christ's  body« 
(for  what  greater  thing  can  we  receivte,  if  we  receive  that  ?) 
it  also  declaies,  that  the  grace  and  effect  of  the  sacramental 
communion  are  the  thing  designed  beyond  all  corporal  sump*- 
tioa :  and  as  it  is  more  folly  expressed  in  another  coUect  ** ; 
**  lit  tenenis  affecttbus  ezptati  ad  supemi  plenitudinem  sa** 
cromenti,  tcujus  libavimus  sancta^  tendamus ;"  "  that  being 
adeemed  from  all  earthly  affections  we  may  tend  to  the  ful- 
ness of  (the  heavenly  sacrament,  the  holy  things  of  which  we 
liave  now  began  to  taste." — ^And  therefore,  to  multiply  so 
many  miracles  and  contradictions  and  impossibilities  to  no 
purpose,  is  an  insuperable  prejudice  against  any  pretence* 
less  than  a  plain  declaration  from  God. 

9.  Add  to  this,  that  this  bodily  presence  of  Christ's  body» 

1.  is  either  for  corporal  nouriahment,  or  for  spiritual :  not  for 
corporal ;  for  natural  food  is  more  proper  for  it;  and  to  work 
a  miracle  to  do  that,  for  which  so  many  natural  means  are 
already  appointed,  is  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  cfmnot  be 
snpposed  to  be  done  by  God;  neither  is  it  done  for  spiritual 
nonrialiment :  because  to  the  spiritual  nourishment,  virtues 
and  graces,  the  word  and  .the  efficacious  signs,  faith  and  the 
inward  actions,  and  all  the  emanations  of  the  Spirit,  are  as 
proportioned,  as  meat  and  drink  are  to  natural  nourishment ; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  corporal  presence. 

2.  Corporal  manducation  of  Christ's  body  is  apparently  inoon* 
sistent  withtiie  nature  and  condition  of  a  body.  1.  Because 
that,  which  is  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  and  not  of  a  body, 
cannot  be  eaten  and  drunk  after  the  manner  of  ahody,  but  of 
a  spirit ;  as  no  man  can  eat  a  cherub  vnth  his  mouth,  if  he 
were  made  apt  to  nourish  the  soul :  but,  by  the  confession  of 
the  Roman  doctors,  Christ's  body  is  present  in  the  eucharist 
after  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  therefore,  without  proportionate 
oor  body,  or  bodily  actions.  2.  That  which  neither  can  feel 
or  be  felt,  see  or  be  seen,  move  or  be  moved,  change  or  be 

"  Ser.  6.  4.  temp.  Seplembr.  pout  Consecrat. 
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ehangedi  neither  do  or  suffer  corporally,  cannot  certainly  be 
eaten  corporally ;  but  so  they  affirm  concerning  the  body  of 
our  blessed  Lord ;  it  cannot  do  or  snfier  corporally  in  the 
sacrament,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  eaten  corporally,  anymore 
than  a  man  can  chew  a  spirit,  or  eat  a  meditation,  or  swallow 
a  syllogism  into  his  belly.  This  would  be  so  far  from  being 
credible,  that  God  should  work  so  many  miracles  in  placing 
Christ's  natural  body  for  spiritual  nourishment,  that  in  case 
it  were  revealed,  to  be  placed  there  to  that  purpose,  itself 
must  need  one  great  miracle  more  to  verify  it,  and  reduce  it 
to  act ;  and  it  would  still  be  as  difficult  to  explain,  as  it  is  to 
tell  how  the  material  fire  of  hell  should  torment  spirits  and 
aouls.  And  Socrates  in  Plato's  banquet  said  well,  "  Wis- 
dom is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  communicated  by  local  or 
corporal  contiguity."  3.  That  the  -corporal  presence  does 
not  nourish  spiritually,  appears;  because  some  are  nourish- 
ed spiritually,  who  do  not  receive  the  sacrament  at  all,  and 
some  that  do  receive,  yet  fall  short  of  being  spiritually  nou- 
rished, and  so  do  all  unworthy  communicants.  This  there- 
fore is  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  done  by  the  wise  God  of  all  the  world,  especially  with 
80  great  a  pomp  of  miracles.  4.  Cardinal  Perron  affirms^, 
that  the  real  natural  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  is 
to  greatest  purpose,  because  the  residence  of  Christ's  natural 
body  in  our  bodies  does  really  and  substantially  join  us  unto 
God,  establishing  a  true  and  real  unity  between  God  and 
men.  And  Bellarmine  speaks  something  like  this  '  de  En- 
char,  lib.  3.  c.  9.'  But  concerning  this,  besides  that  every 
faithful  soul  is  actually  united  to  Christ  without  the  actu^ 
residence  of  Christ's  body  in  our  bodies,  since  every  one  that 
is  regenerated  and  bom  anew  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  is 
trififvToc,  *  the  same  plant  with  Christ,'  as  St.  Paul  calk  him, 
Rom.  vi.  6. — He  hath  put  on  Christ,  he  is  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  bis  flesh.  Gal.  iii.  27.  Ephes.  v.  30.;  and  all  this 
by  faith,  by  baptism,  by  regeneration  of  the  Spirit ;  besides 
this,  I  say,  this  corporal  union  of  our  bodies  to  the  body  of 
God  incarnate,  which  these  great  and  witty  dreamers  dream 
of,  would  make  man  to  be  God.  For  that  which  hath  a  real 
and  substantial  unity  with  God,  is  consubstantial  with  the 
true  God,  that  is,  be  is  really,  substantially,  and  truly  God ; 
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which  to  affirm  were  highest  blasphemy.  5,  One  device  more 
there  is  to  pretend  a  usefulness  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
natural  presence :  viz.  that^  by  his  contact  and  conjunction^ 
it  becomes  the  cause  and  the  seed  of  the  resurrection.  But 
besides  that  this  is  condemned  by  p  Vasquez  as  groundless, 
and  by^  Snarez  as  improbable  and  a  novel  temerity;  it  is 
highly  confuted  by  their  own  doctrine ;  for  how  can  die  con- 
tact or  touch  of  Christ's  body  have  that  or  any  effect  on 
ours,  when  it  can  neither  be  touched,  nor  seen,  nor  under- 
stood, but  by  faith  ?  which '  Bellarmine  expressly  affirms.  But 
to  return  from  whence  I  am  digressed* 

10.  TertuUian  adds  in  the  same  place ;  **  Quia  et  sermon 
caro  erat  (actus,  proinde  in  causam  yitee  appetendus,  et  devo- 
randus  auditu,  et  ruminandus.  inteUectu^  etfide'digerendus. 
Nametpaul5  anti,  camem  suam.panem  quoque  coelestem 
pronunci&rat,  urgens  usquequaque  per  allegoriam.necessari- 
orum  pabulorum  memoriam  patrum,  qui  panes  et  cames 
Egyptiorum  prsBverterant  diyins  vocationi :"  ''  Because  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  therefore  he  was  desired  for  life,  to  be 
devoured  by  hearing,  to  be  ruminated  or  chewed  by  the  un- 
derstanding, to  be  digested  by  faith.  For  a  little  before, 
he  called  his  flesh  also  celestial  bread,  still,  or  all  the  way, 
urging,  by  an  allegory  of  necessary  food,  the  memory  of 
their  fathers,  who  preferred  the  bread  and  flesh  of  Egypt 
before  the  divine  calling." 

1 L  St.  Athanasius,  or  who  is  the  author  of  the  tractate 
upon  the  words,  ''  Quicunque  dixerit  verbum  in  filium  ho- 
minis,''  in  his  works,  saith,  *'Orc  S  \irfu  ovk  IotX  <ra^Ka,  aXki 
TvwftiOTiKa:  ir6aoig  yc^  fipiui  rb  a&fUL  vpog^pS^mv,  tva  koL  roS 
icAafiOv  iravrbc  roSro  r^o^  yiwifrm ;  oXXc^  Sea  rovro  rijc  cec  ov- 
pawAg  ava/SoocA^c  ifiVfifi6vev9B  tov  vcov  rov  avdpiairov,  Iva  r^c 
orctf/bcarcKiic  ivvota^  avrohg  a^cXieiiflrp  koI  \oarbv  n)v  dpnifUviiv 
aapKa'fipSMnv  &vwdwv  ovpdviov.  icdi  frvsvftarucnv  rpo<^v  irap* 
avrov  SiSofilviiv  fnaSKaaiv*  ^A  yapXfXaXi|fca,(^i|<ytv)^fuv,  irvcv/ua 
loTituii  J^wffi.  i.  e.  "  The  things  which  he  speaks,  are  not  carnal 
but  spiritual :  for  to  how  many  might  his  body  suffice  for 
meat^  that  it  should  become  the  nourishment  of.  the  whole 
world  i  But  for  this  it  was,  that  he  put  them  in  mind.of  the 
ascension  of  the  Son  of  man  into  heaven,  that  he  might  draw  - 
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them  off  from  carnal  and  corporal  Benees,  and  that  they 
might  learn  that  his  flesh,  which  he  called  meat,  was  from 
above,  heavenly  and  spiritual  nourishment.  For,  saith  he, 
the  things  that  I  have  spoken,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life." 

12.  But  Origen  is  yet  more  decretory  in  this  affiur.  **  Est 
et  in  Novo  Testamento  litera,  qu8B  occidit  eum,  qui  non  spin- 
tualiter  ea  quee  dicuntur^  adverterit;  u  enim  secundum  lite- 
ram  sequaris  hoc  ipsmnquod  dictum  est,'  Nisi  manducaveritiB 
eamam  meam,  et  biberitis  «wignin<»ni  meum,'  occidit  hscli- 
tern :"  "  If  we  understand  these  words  of  Christ, '  Unless  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,'  literally, 
this  letter  kills.  For  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  a  letter 
that  kills  him,  who  does  not  spiritually  understand  those 
things  which  are  spoken*." 

13.  St.  Ambrose  not  only  expounds  it  in  a  spiritual  sense  ; 
but  plainly  denies  the  proper  and  natural:  "  Non  iste  panis 
est,  qui  vadit  in  corpus,  sed  ille  panis  vite  sstemss,  qui  animse 
nostras  substantiam  fulcit ;'' '  That  is  not  the  bread  of  life 
which  goes  into  the  body,  but  that  which  supports  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  ^;"  and, ''  Fide  tangitur,  fide  videtur,  non 
tangitur  corpore,  non  oculis  comprehenditcff :"  **  This  bread 
is  touched  by  faith,  it  is  seen  by  faith"" :"  and  vrithout  all  per- 
advjenture  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  eating  and  drinking 
Christ  by  faith,  is  apparent  from  Chrisf  s  own  woids,  verse 
36 :"  I  am  the  bread  of  life;  he  that  cometh  to  me,  shall 
not  hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me,  shall  not  tldrst :" 
'  coming*  to  Christ  is  eating  him ;  '  believing  him'  is  drink- 
ing his  blood.  It  is  not  touched  by  the  body,  it  is  not  seen 
vrith  the  eyes.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  forty-seventh  homily 
upon  this  chapter  of  St.  John,  expounds  these  words  in  a  spir 
ritual  sense;  **  for  these  things,"  saith  he, ''  are  ov8lv  m^noov 
Ixovra  0V&  aKf»Xov0(av  f  voikiiv,  such  as  have  in  them  no- 
thing carnal,  nor  any  carnal  consequence." 

14.  St  Austin  gave  the  same  exposition :  ''  Ut,  quid  pa- 
ras dentes  et  ventrem  ?  crede  et .  manducasti :"  and  again : 
"  Credere  in  eum,  hoc  est  manducaie  panem  vivum.  Qui 
credit  in  eum,  manducat '." 

15.  Theophybct  makes  the  spiritual  sense  to  be  the  oidy 
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answet  in  behalf  of  our  not  being  caombiite,  at  devourers  of 
man's  flesh,  as  the  men  of  Capernaum  began  to  dream»  and 
the  men  of  Rome,  though  in  better  circumstances,  to  this  day 
dream  on.  "  Putabant  isti,  quod  Deus  cogeret  aapKw^c^ov^ : 
quia  enim  nos  hoc  spiritualiter  intelligimus,  neque  camium 
Yoratores  sumus,  imd  sanctificamur  per  talem  cibum,  non 
sumus  camis  voratores :''  *'  The  men  of  Capernaum  thought 
Christ  would  compel  them  to  devour  man's  flesh.  But  be* 
cause  we  understand  this  spiritually,  therefore  we  are  not  de* 
Tourers  of  man's  flesh,  but  are  sanctified  by  this  meat^.'' 
Perfectly  to  the  same  sense,  snd  almodt  in  the  very  words, 
Theodoras,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  is  quoted  in  the  Greek  Ca* 
tena  upon  John. 

16.  It  were  easy  to  add,  that  Eusebius*  calls  the  'words' 
of  Christ '  his  flesh  and  blood,'  Snm  airra  tlvai  ra  pfifiara  xtA 
rot^C  XcSyovc  avrov  kcA  ri|v  aapKa  koI  rh  alfca :  that  so  also  does 
St.  Jerome,  saying,  that,  although  it  may  be  understood  in 
mystery,  "  tamen  veriiis  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis  ejus  sermo 
scripturarum  est  * ;  that  so  does  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ^ ; 
that  St.  Basil  ^  says,  that  his  doctrine  and  his  mystical  com- 
ing are  his  flesh  and  blood;  that  St.  Bernard  says,  to  imi« 
tate  his  life  and  communicate  with  his  passion,  is  to  eat  his 
flesh :  but  I  decline^  for  the  present,  to  insist  ujpon  these, 
because  all  of  them,  excepting  St.  Jerome  only,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  mystical  expositions,  which  may  be  true,  and 
yet  another  exposition  may  be  trae  too.  It  may  suffice  that 
it  is  the  direct  sense  of  Tertullian,  Origen,  Athanasius,  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  and  Theophylact,  that  these  words  of 
Christ,  in  John,vi.,  are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  natural  or 
proper,  but  in  the  spiritual  sense.  The  spiritual  they  declare 
not' to  be  the  mystical,  but  the  literal  sense ;  and,  dierefore, 
their  testimonies  cannot  be  eluded  by  any  such  preterhee. 

17.  And  yet  after  all  this,  suppose  that  Christ,  in  these 
words,  did  speak  of  the  sacramental  manducation,  and  af- 
firmed that  the  bread,  which  he  would  give,  should  be  his 
flesh;— what  is  this  to  transubstantiation? 'That  Christ 'did 
speak  of  the  sacrament  as  well  as  of  any  other  mystery,  of 
this  amongst  others ;  that  is,  of  all  the  ways  of  taking  him, 
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is  to  me  highly  probable ;  Christ  is  the  food  of  our  souls ; 
this  food  we  receive  in  at  our  ears,  mouth,  our  hearts ;  and 
the  allusion  is  plainer  in  the  sacrament  than  in  any  other  ex- 
ternal rite,  because  of  the  similitude  of  bread,  and  eating, 
which  Christ  used  upon  occasion  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaTes, 
which  introduced  all  that  discourse.    But  then  this  comes  in 
only  as  it  is  an  act  of  fidth ;  for  the  meat,  which  Christ  gives, 
is  to  be  taken  by  faith,  himself  being  the  expounder^.    Now 
the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  being  acts  and 
symbols  and  consignations  of  faith,  and  effects  of  beUeving, 
that  is,  of  the  first  and  principal  receiving  him  by  faith  in  his 
words,  and  submission  to  his  doctrine,  may  well  be  meant 
here,  not  by  virtue  of  the  words ;  for  the  whole  form  of  ex- 
pression is  metaphorical,  not  at  all  proper ;  but  by  the  pro- 
portion of  reason  and  nature  of  his  effect,  it  is  an  act  or  man- 
ner of  receiving  Christ,  and  an  issue  of  fiedth,  and  therefore  is 
include  in  the  mystery.  The  food  that  Christ  said  he  would 
give,  is  "  his  flesh,  which  he  would  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world  V'  viz-  to  be  crucified  and  killed.    And  from  that  verse 
forward  he  doth  more  particularly  refer  to  -his  death ;  for  he 
speaks  of  '  bread'  only  before,  or  '  meat,'  aproc  v  /3p«MnCf — 
but  now  he  speaks  of  flesh  and  blood,  aproc  koL  ir6m^ ;  *  bread 
and  drink ;'  and  therefore,  by  analogy,  he  may  allude  to  the 
sacrament,  which  is  his  similitude  and  representation ;  but 
this  is  but  the  meaning  of  the  second  or  third  remove;  if 
here  Christ  begins  to  change  the  particulars  of  his  discourse, 
it  can  primarily  relate  to  nothing  but  his  death  upon  the 
cross ;  at  which  time  he  gave  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world ;  and  so  giving  it,  it  became  meat;  the  receiving  this 
gift  was  a  receiving  of  life,  for  it  was  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world.    The  manner  of  receiving  it  is  by  faith,  and  hearing 
the  word  of  God,  submitting  our  understanding ;  the  digest- 
ing this  meat  is  imitating  the  life  of  Christ,  conforming  to 
his  doctrine  and  example ;  and  as  the  sacraments  are  instru- 
ments  or  acts  of  this  manducation,  so  they  come  under  this 
discourse,  and  no  otherwise. 

18.  But  to  return :  this  very  allegory  of  the  word  of  God 
to  be  called  '  meat,'  and  particularly  *  manna,'  which,  in  this 
chapter,  Christ  particularly  alludes  to, — ^is  not  unusual  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Eire  Si  avroic  Mci»<r^  (saith  Philo  ^),  Ovroc  6 

*  St.  Join,  Ti.  99. 47.  64.  •  Ver.  51.  '  In  AUefwiit. 
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ipTOC  6v  SiBfOKtP  rifuv  Kipiocrcv  ^arfuv,  rovro  rip^fija  6  trvvi^ 
To^i  KOpiog,  6pgc  r^C  "i^yjIQ  Tpo^riv  Sta  i<n\  A6yog  dtov  avv^ 
Xnc»  iotKwg  dp6{n^  KiteXt^  iratrav  irspuiKfii^wg,  icai  piiiStv  fiipog 
dfdroxov  avrov  tSfv.  "  Moses  said  unto  them, '  This  is  the 
Word  which  the  Lord  hath  given  ns  to  eat.  This  is  the  Word 
which  the  Lord  hath  ordained ;'  you  see  what  is  the  food  of 
the  soul,  even  the  eternal  Word  of  Ood/'  8ic.  KoXce  fi&wa 
rhv  ir/oc(r/3^arovrciiv  ivrwv  Adyov  QeioVf  "  The  Word  of  Gh>d» 
the  most  honourable  and  eldest  of  things,  is  called  manna  < ;" 
and  rpiffToi  St  r&v  fiera  rikiiirepov  n  ^XV  S^t^Tfii  Atjyqi.  '*  The 
soul  is  nourished  by  the  Word  \" 


qui  pastiif  palcberrunoi  eit  ■nimoroni. 


19.  And,  therefore,  now  I  will  resume  those  testimonieer 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  of  Eusebius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Jerome, 
and  St.  Bernard,  which  I  waved  before,  all  agreeing  upon 
this  exposition,  that  "  the  word  of  God,  Christ's  doctrine,  is 
the  flesh''  he  speaks  of,  and  the  receiving  it  and  practising 
it,  is  the  eating  his  flesh;  for  this  sense  is  the  literal  and 
proper :  and  St.  Jerome  is  express  to  affirm,  that  the  other 
exposition  is  mystical,  and  that  this  is  the  more  true  and  pro-' 
per :  and  therefore,  the  saying  of  Bellarmine ',  that  they  only 
give  the  mystical  sense,  is  one  of  his  confident  sayings  with* 
out  reason,  or  pretence  of  proof:  and  whereas  he  adds,  that 
they  do  not  deny,  that  these  words  are  also  understood,  li- 
terally, of  the  sacrament ;  I  answer,  it  is  sufficient  that  they 
agree  in  this  sense :  and  the  other  fathers  do  so  expound  it 
with  an  exclusion  to  the  natural  sense  of  eating  Christ  in  the 
sacrament;  particularly  this  appears  in  the  testimonies  of 
Origen  and  St.  Ambrose  above  quoted :  to  which  I  add  the 
\rords  of  Eusebius  in  the  third  book  of  his  '  Theologia  Ec- 
clesiastica,'  expounding  the  sixty-third  verse  of  the  sixth 
of  St.  John ;  he  brings  in  Christ  speaking  thus ;  **  Think  not, 
that  I  speak  of  this  flesh,  which  I  bear ;  and  do  not  imagine, 
that  I  appoint  you  to  drink  this  sensible  and  corporal  blood : 
but  know  ye,  that  the  words  which  I  have  spoken,  are  spirit 
and  life." — Nothing  can  be  fuller  to  exclude  their  interpreta- 
tion, and  to  affirm  ours :  though  to  do  so  be  not  usual,  unless 
they  were  to  expound  Scripture  in  opposition  to  an  adver* 

f  In  libro,  Pejortm  imiditri  meliori.  ^  AUegoriis. 

I  p«  Eaobir.  lib.  1. 0.7.  tt  ad  alios  patrei. 
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sary ;  and  to  require  such  hard  conditioiia  in  the  aayings  of 
men,  that  when  they  speak  against  Titius,  they  shall  be  con- 
cluded not  to  speak  against  Caius,  if  they  do  not  clap  their 
contrary  negative  to  their  positive  affinnatiye,  though  Titiua 
and  Caius  be  against  one  another  in  the  cause, — is  a  device 
to  escape  rather  than  to  intend  truth  and  reality  in  the  dift* 
courses  of  men.  I  conclude,  it  is  notorious  and  evident  what 
Erasmus  notes  upon  this  place :  *'  Hunc  looum  veteres  inter- 
pretaotur  de  doctrinA  ccalesti :  sic  enim  dicit  panem  suum,  ut 
frequenter  dixit  sermonem  suum :"  **  The  ancient  lathers  ex* 
pound  this  place  of  the  heavenly  doctrine :  so  he  calls  the 
bread  '  his  own/  as  he  said  often  '  the  word'  to  be  'his.*  ** — 
And  if  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  St.  Basil,  Athanasius,  Eusebius,  St.  Je- 
rome, St.  Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  Theophylact,  and  St.  Ber- 
nard, are  a  good  security  for  the  sense  of  a  place  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  have  read  their  evidence,  and  may  proceed  to  aeiir 
tence. 

20.  But  it  was  impossible,  but  these  words,  ftdling  upon 
the  allegory  of  bread  and  drink,  and  signifying  the  receiving 
Christ  crucified,  and  communicating  with  his  passion  in  all 
the  ways  of  faith  and  sacrament, — should  also  meet  with  as 
allegorical  expounders,  and  for  the  likeness  of  expression  be 
referred  to  sacramental  manducation ;  and  yet,  I  said,  this 
cannot  at  all  infer  transubstantiation,  though  sacramental 
manducation  were  only  and  principally  intended.  For  if  it 
had  been  spoken  of  the  sacrament,  the  words  had  been  veri- 
fied in  the  spiritual  sumption  of  it;  for  as  Christ  is  eaten  by 
fidth  out  of  the  sacrament,  so  is  he  also  in  the  sacrament: 
as  he  is  real  and  spiritual  meat  to  the  worthy  hearer,  so  is  he 
to  the  worthy  communicant :  as  Christ's  flesh  is  life  to  all 
that  obey  him,  so  to  all  that  obediently  remember  him ;  so 
Christ's  flesh,  is  meat  indeed,  however  it  be  taken,  if  it  be 
taken  spiritually,  but  not  however  it  be  taken,  if  it  be  taken 
carnally :  he  is  nutritive  in  all  the  ways  of  spiritual  mandu- 
cation, but  not  in  all  the  ways  of  natural  eating,  by  their  own 
confession,  nor  ia  any,  by  ours.  And  therefore  it  is  a  vain 
confidence  to  run  away  with  the  conclusion,  if  they  should 
gain  one  of  the  premises ;  but  the  truth  is  this :  it  is  neidier 
properly  spoken  of  the  sacrament ;  neither,  if  it  were,  would 
prove  any  thing  of  transubstantiation. 
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21.  I  will  not  be  alone  in  my  assertion,  thovgh  the  rea- 
sonableness and  evidence  would  bear  me  out :  St.  Austin 
saith  the  same;  '' Spiritualiterintelligite,  quod  loquutus  sum 
▼obis :  non  hoc  corpus,  quod  yidetis,  manducal^ri  estis  :  sa- 
cramentum  aliquod  commendavi  Yobis,  spiritualiter  iotelleo- 
turn  viYificabit  Tos :"  ^That  which  I  have  spoken,  is  to  be 
understood  spiritually  :ye  are  not  to  eat  that  body,  which  ye 
see :  I  have  commended  a  sacrament  to  you,  which,  being 
understood  spiritually,  will  give  you  life^ ;'' — ^where,  besides 
that  he  gives  testimony  to  the  main  question  on  our  behalf, 
he  also  makes  sacramentally  and  spiritually  to  be  all  one. 
And  again :  "  Ut  quia  jam  similitudinem  mortis  ejus  in  bap* 
tismo  accipimus,  simililxidinem  quoque  sanguinis  et  camis 
sumamus,  ita  ut  et  Veritas  non  desit  in  sacramento,  et  ridicu* 
lum  nullum  fiat  in  Paganis,  quod  cruorem  occisi  hominis 
bibamus:''  ''That  as  weTeceive  the  similitude  of  his  death 
in  baptism,  so  we  may  also  receive  the  likeness  of  his  flesh 
and  blood,  so  that  neither  truth  be  wanting  in  the  sacrament, 
nor  the  Pagans  ridiculously  affirm,  that  we  should  drink  the 
blood  of  the  crucified  man^"-*-Nothing  could  be  spoken 
more  plain  in  this  question ;  "  We  receive  Christ's  body  in 
the  eucharist,  as  we  are  baptized  into  his  death ;  that  is,  by 
figure  and  likeness.    In  the  sacrament  there  is  a  verity  or 
truth  of  Christ's  body :  and  yet  no  drinking  of  blood  or  eat- 
ing of  flesh,  so  as  the  heathen  may  calumniate  us  by  saying, 
we  do  that  which  the  men  of  Capernaum  thought  Christ 
taught  them  they  should." — So  that  though  these  words 
were  spoken  of  sacramental  manducation  (as  sometimes  it  is 
expounded),  yet  there  is  reality  enough  in  the  spiritual  sump« 
tion  to  verify  these  words  of  Christ,  without  a  tiiought  of  any 
bodily  eating  his  flesh.    And  that  we  may  not  think  this 
doctrine  dropped  from  St.  Austin  by  chance,  he  again  aflirms 
dogmatically,  "  Qui  discordat  k  Christo,  nee  carnem  ejus 
mandmcat,  nee  sanguinem  bibit,  etiamsi  tants  rei  sacramen- 
tum  ad  judicium  suss  proesumptionis  quotidid  indifferenter 
accipiat :"  '^  He  that  disagrees  firom  Christ  (that  is,  disobeys 
himX  neither  eats  his  flesh  nor  drinks  his  blood,  although,  to 
his  condemnation,  he  every  day  receives  the  sacrament  of  so 

^  Aog.  IB  Pial.  xotHi. 

I  Gntianiu  tz  AagusUiio  de  Conaaont.  diat.  9.  leot.  vtmm.  EiDgdmii  1641. 
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great  a  thing"'/'— The  oonaequfiit  of  which  words  is  ffainly 
this,  that  there  is  no  eating  of  Christ's  flesh  or  drinking  his 
blood,  bnt  by  a  moral  instmment,  iaith  and  subordination 
to  Christ ;  the  sacramental  external  eating  alone  being  no 
eating  of  Christ's  flesh,  bnt  the  symbols  and  sacrament  of  it. 

22.  Lastly :  Suppose  these  words  of  Christ,  <'  The  bread 
which  I  shall  give,  is  my  flesh/'  were  spoken  literally  of  the 
sacrament ;  what  he  promised  he  would  give,  he  performed, 
and  what  was  here  expressed  in  the  future  tense,  was,  in 
his  time,  true  in  the  present  tense ;  and,  therefore,  is  always 
presently  true  after  consecration ;  it  follows,  that  in  the  aa- 
crament  this  is  true ; ''  Panis  est  corpus  Christi/'  *'  The  bread 
is  the  body  of  Christ/' — ^Now  I  demand  whether  this  propo- 
sition will  be  owned.  It  follows  inevitably  from  this  doc- 
trine, if  these  words  be  spoken  of  the  sacrament  But  it  is 
disavowed  by  the  princes  of  the  party  against  us.  "  Hoc 
tamen  est  impossibile,  qu6d  panis  sit  corpus  Christi;"  **  It 
is  impossible  that  the  bread  should  be  Christ's  body,"  saitk 
the  gloss  of  Oratian*^;  and  Bellarmine  says  it  cannot  be 
a  true  proposition,  "  in  qu&  subjectum  supponit  pro  pane, 
pnedicatum  autem  pro  corpore  Christi ;  panis  enim  et  cor* 
pus  Domini  res  diversissimse  sunt^." — ^The  thing  that  these 
men  dread,  is,  lest  it  be  called  '  bread'  and '  Christ's  body* 
too,  as  we  affirm  it  unanimously  to  be ;  and  as  this  argu- 
ment, upon  their  own  grounds,  evinces  it.  Now  then,  how 
they  can  serve  both  ends,  I  cannot  understand.  If  they  will 
have  the  bread  or  the  meat  which  Christ  promised  to  give, 
to  be  his  flesh,  then  so  it  came  to  pass ;  and  then  it  is  bread 
and  flesh  too.  If  it  did  not  so  come  to  pass,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  that  bread  should  be  Christ's  flesh ;  then,  when 
Christ  said  the-  bread  which  he  would  give,  should  be  his 
flesh, — he  was  not  to  be  understood  properly  of  the  sacra* 
metit ;  but  either  figuratively  in  the  sacrament,  or  in  the 
sacrament  not  at  all ;  either  of  which  will  serve  the  end  of 
truth  in  this  question.    But  of  this  hereafter. 

By  this  time  I  hope  I  may  conclude,  that  transubstan* 
tiation  is  not  taught  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  sixth  chap* 

■*  IVotpcr  Sent.  S39.  lad  veriM  nnt  St.  AngoitiBi. 

"  De  CoiiMont.  dift  t.  e.  55.  Gloat.  Panii  eft  la  altari. 

•  De  Eoebtr.  lib.  3.  o.  19. 
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ter  of  St.  John.  ^'  Johannes  de  tertift  et  encharistic&  obiA 
nihil  quidem  scribit,  e&  quod  csteri  tres  evangelistsB  ante 
ilium  earn  pleni  descripBisBent/'— ^They  are  the  words  of 
Stapleton  p,  and  are  good  evidence  against  them. 


SECTION  IV. 

Of  (tie  Words  of  Institution. 

1.  ''  Mult  A  male  oportet  interpretari  eos,  qui  ununi  non 
recti  intelligere  volunt/'  said  Irenseus*! ;  ''  They  must  needs 
speak  many  false  things,  who  will  not  rightly  understand 
one.'' — The  words  of  consecration  are  "  prsecipuum  fnnda- 
mentum  totius  controyersise  atque  ade&  totius  hujuB  altissimi 
mysterii/'  said  Bellarmine  ^ ;  "  the  greatest  ground  of  the 
whole  question ;"  and  by  adhering  to  the  letter  the  mystery 
is  lost,  and  the  whole  party  wanders  in  eternal  intricacies, 
and  inextricable  riddles ;  which  because  themselves  cannot 
untie,  they  torment  their  sense  and  their  reason,  and  many 
places  of  Scripture,  while  they  pertinaciously  stick  to  the 
impossible  letter,  and  refuse  the  spirit  of  these  words  : — 

The  words  of  institution  are  these : — 

St  Matt.  xzvi.  26. — **  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it» 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat, 
this  is  my  body :  and  he  took  the  cup,  iand  gave  thanks^  and 
gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all,  of  it ;  for  this  is  my 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins/' 

St.  Mark,  xiv.  22. — **  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
and  gave  to  them,  and  said.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body : 
and  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  gave 
it  to  them,  and  they  all  drank  of  it ;  and  he  said  to  them. 
This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for 
many." 

St.  Luke,  xxii.  1 9. — ^^' And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks, 

P  Pompt  Cathol.  ser.  S.  Heb.  Sanot.  4  Contr.  Hnres.  lib.  5. 

'  lib.  1.  e.  8.  Eaohtr.  leet.  aeqnitor  •rgnmeDtom. 
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and  brake  it»  and  gave  to  them,  saying.  This  is  my  body 
which  is  given  for  you ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  like- 
wise also  the  cup  after  sapper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  New 
Testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you/' 

1  Cor.  xi«  23. — **  The  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed,  took  bread.  And  when  he  had  given  thanks 
he  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  which  is 
broken  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the 
same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped, 
saying.  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood :  This 
do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me." 

2.  These  words  contain  the  institution,  and  are  wholly 
called  '  the  words  of  consecration,'  in  the  Latin  church. 
Concerning  which  the  consideration  is  material.  Out  of 
these  words  the  Latin  church  separates, '  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum,' '  This  is  my  body,*— «nd  say,  that  these  words,  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest  with  due  intention,  do  effect  this 
change  of  the  bread  into  Christ's  body,  which  change  they 
call '  transubstantiation.'  But  if  these  words  do  not  effect 
any  such  change,  then  it  may  be  Christ's  body  before  the 
words ;  and  these  may  only  declare  what  is  already  done  by 
the  prayers  of  the  holy  man ;  or  else  it  may  become  Christ's 
body  only  in  the  use  and  manducation :  and  as  it  will  be  un- 
certain when  the  change  is,  so  also  it  cannot  be  known, 
what  it  is.  If  it  be  Christ's  body  before  those  words,  then 
the  literal  sense  of  these  words  will  prove  nothing,  it  is  so 
as  it  will  be  before  these  words,  and  made  so  by  other  words, 
which  refer  wholly  to  use ;  and  then  the  '  preecipuum  ftm- 
damentum,'  '  the  pillar  and  ground'  of  tnuisubstantiation 
is  supplanted.  And  if  it  be  •  only  aft;er  the  words,  and  not 
effected  by  the  words,  it  will  be  Christ's  body  only  in  the 
reception.  Now,  concerning  this,  I  have  these  things  to 
say: 

3.  First :  By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  these 
words,  "  Take,  and  eat,"  are  not  as  effective  of  the  change, 
as  **  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,"  "  This  is  my  body  ?" — ^If  they 
be,  then,  the  taking  and  eating  do  consecrate :  and  it  is 
not  Christ's  body  till  it  be  taken  and  eaten ;  and  then,  when 
that  is  done,  it  is  so  no  more  ;  and  besides,  that  reservation. 
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circumgeatation,  adoration,  elevation  of  it,  mustof  them- 
selves  fall  to  the  ground ;  it  will  also  follow,  that  it  is  Christ's 
body  only  in  a  mystical,  spiritual,  and  sacramental  manner. 

4.  Secondly :  By  what  argument  will  it  so  much  as  pro- 
bably be  concluded,  that  these  words,  ''  This  is  my  body,'' 
shonld  be  the  words  effective  of  conversion  and  consecra- 
tion ?  That  Christ  used  these  words  is  true,  and  so  he  used 
all  the  other ;  but  did  not  tell,  which  were  the  consecrating 
words,  nor  appoint  them  to  use  those  words ;  but  to  do  the 
thing,  and  so  to  remember  and  represent  his  death.    And 
therefore,  the  form  and  rites  of  consecration  and  ministries 
are  in  the  power  of  the  church,  where  Christ's  command  does 
not  intervene ;  as  appears  in  all  the  external  ministries  of 
religion ;  in  baptism,  confirmation,  penance,  ordination,  8cc. 
And  for  the  form  of  consecration  of  the  eucharist,  St.  Basil 
aflirms  that  it  is  not  delivered  to  us :  Td  rnc  hruckfifT^wc  pfifiara 
hrl  rg  avaduK^i  rov  agrov  rriq  lifxapurrtag  Koi  tov  irtyrtiptov  rifc 
tbXoyloQ  tIq  t&v  ayltav  ifuv  KaroXAonrey,  8cc.     **  The  words 
of  invocation  in  the  manifestation  or  opening  the  eucharisti- 
cal  bread  and  cup  of  blessing,  which  of  all  the  saints  hath 
left  us  i  for  we  are  not  content  with  these,  which  the  apos- 
tles and  the  evangelists  mention,  but  before  and  after,  we 
say  other  things,  which  have  great  efficacy  to  this  mystery*." 
•*— But  it  is  more  material,  which  St.  Gregory  affirms  concern- 
ing the  apostles :  '*  Mos  apostolorum  fuit,  ut  ad  ipsam  solum- 
mod6  orationem  Dominicam  oblationis  hostiam  consecra- 
rent :"  ''  The  apostles  consecrated  the  eucharist  only  by  say- 
ing the  Lord's  prayer  ^"  To  which  I  add  this  consideration, 
that  it  is  certain,  Christ  interposed  no  command  in  this  case, 
nor  the  apostles ;  neither  did  they,  for  aught  appears,  intend 
the  recitation  of  those  words  to  be  the  sacramental  consecra- 
tion, and  operative  of  the  change ; — ^because  themselves  re- 
cited several  forms  of  institution  in  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  for  one,  and  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  for  the  other,  in 
the  matter  of  the  chalice  especially ;  and  by  this  difference 
declared,  there  is  no  necessity  of  one,  and  dierefore  no  effi- 
cacy in  any  as  to  this  purpose. 

6.  Thirdly :  If  they  make  use  of  words  to  signify  proper- 
ly and  not  figuratively,  then  it  is  a  declaration  of  something 
already  in  being,  and  not  effective  of  any  thing  after  it.  For 

"  De  Spir.  S.  o.  f7.  '  Lib.  7.  ep.  63. 
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else  est  does  not  signify  u  bat  it  diaU  be  ;  because  the  con^ 
version  is  future  to  the  pronunciation :  and  by  the  confea- 
sion  of  the  Roman  doctors  "the  bread  is  not  transubstan- 
tiated till  the  tun  in  metim  be  quite  out,  till  the  last  syllable 
be  spoken ;  but  yet  I  suppose,  they  cannot  shew  an  example, 
or  reason,  or  precedent,  or  grammar,  or  any  thing  for  it,  that 
est  should  be  an  active  word.  And  they  may  remember,  how 
confidently  they  use  to  argue  against  them,  that  affirm  men 
to  be  justified  by  a '  fiducia'  and '  persuasion,'  that  their  sins 
are  pardoned :  saying,  that  *  faith  must  suppose  the  thing 
done,  or  their  belief  is  false  :  and  if  it  be  done  before,  then  to 
believe  it  does  not  do  it  at  all,  because  it  is  done  already.' — 
The  case  is  here  the  same :  they  affirm  that  it  is  made  Christ's 
body,  by  saying,  '  It  is  Christ's  body ;'  but  their  saying  so 
must  suppose  the  thing  done,  or  else  their  saying  so  is  false ; 
and  if  it  be  done  before,  then  to  say  it,  does  not  do  it  at  all, 
because  it  is  done  already. 

6.  Fourthly  :  When  our  blessed  Lord  **  took  bread,  he 
gave  thanks,"  said  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul ;  he  **  blessed  it," 
said  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  ;  zvxapifrrlimiQ,  *  making  it  eu- 
charistical ;'  cvXoyif<rac,  that  was  *  consecrating*  or  making  it 
holy ;  it  was  common  bread,  unholy  when  he  blessed  it,and 
made  it  eucharistical;  for  €vxap«n-i|<rac  was  the  same  with 
fvXoY^crac*  ^vxQQumftuaa  rpo^ii  is  the  word  in  Justin,  and 
cv^apconiOlvra  aprov  Koi  dlvov,  *  bread  and  wine,  food  made 
eucharistical,'  or  on  which  Christ  had  given  thanks  ;  "  Eu- 
charistia  sanguinis  et  corporis  Christi,"  so  Irenseus  and 
others ;  and  St.  Paul '  does  promiscuously  use  cvXoycXv,  and 
tifXapiariiv,  and  irpoac^xcadac ;  and  in  the  same  place  the 
Vulgar  Latin  renders  kixapurrtav  by  '  benedictionem,'  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  ^  calls  if  the  cup  of  blessing ;"  and,  in  this 
very  place  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Basil  reads  cvxopcor^oac  instead 
of  tvXoy^tfoc,  either,  in  this,  following  the  old  Greek  copies 
who  so  read  this  place,  or  else  by  interpretation  so  rendering 
it,  as  being  the  same ';  and  on  the  other  side  St.  Cyprian  ren- 
ders ivxop^Jff'^^  (the  word  used  in  the  blessing  die  chalice) 
by  **  benedixit  *."  Against  this  Smiglecius  ^  the  Jesuit,  with 
some  little  scorn,  says,  *  It  is  very  absurd  to  say  that  Christ 

■  Betlar.  lib.  1.  de  Endi.  o.  11.  sect.  Reipondeo  cam*        *  1  Cor.  zi?.  15-~17« 
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gare  thanks  to  the  bread,'  and  so  it  should  be,  if  cvXoycTv  and 
€vx«p(orctv9  ^^  blessing  and  giving  of  thanks/'  were  all  one. 
Bat  in  this  he  shewed  his  anger  or  want  of  skill;  not  knowing, 
or  notremembering,  that  the  Hebrews  and  Hellenist  Jews  love 
abbreviature  of  .speech;  and,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
St.  Paul  uses  fXamaadM  ra^  afiaprla^,  ^  to  appease  or  propi- 
tiate our  sins,'  instead  of  2Xa<ric€<rdat  Oibv  mpX  rwv  afULpri&v, 
'  to  propitiate  or  appease  God  concerning  our  sins ;'  and  so 
is  sitxapurrtiv  rhv  aprov,  that  is,  Gcov  ircpt  roi)  aprov,  only  that, 
by  this  means,  God  also  makes  the  bread  holy,  blessed,  and 
eucharistical.  Now  I  demand,  what  did  Christ's  blessing  ef- 
fect upon  the  bread  and  the  chalice  f  any  thing,  or  hothmg  ? 
If  no  chai^  was  consequent,  it  was  an  ineffective  blessing,  a 
blessing  that  blessed  not :  if  any  change  was  consequent,  it 
was  a  blessing  of  the  thing  in  order  to  what  was  intended^  that 
is,  that  it.  might  be  eucharistical:  and  then  the  following 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  "  This  is  the  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,''  or  "  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,"  were,  as 
Cabasilas  affirms,  h  ttdu  Sinyfi<fBwg, '  by  way  of  history  and 
narration;'  and  so  the  Syriac  interpreter  puts  them  together 
in  the  place  of  St.  Matthew,  Bvkoyfiaag  and  cv;(ap{or4<rac» 
*  blessing  and  giving  of  thanks  ;'  when  he  did  bless  it,  he 
made  it  eucharistical. 

7.  Fifthly :  The  Greek  church  universally  taught,  that 
the  consecration  was  made  by  the  prayers  of  the  ministering 
man.  Justin  Martyr  ^  calls  it  r^v  Si  evxnc  evx^tpimidiiaav 
rpofiiv,  **  nourishment  made  eucharistical  by  prayer ;" — ^and 
Origen  ^  calls  it  aprovc  ^Si^M  yivofUvavg  Sea  ri|i'  tif\iiv, 
fiyt^vTi,  "  bread  made  a  body,  a  holy  thing  by  prayer ;" — 
&a  liic  iirucX^crcctfc  koI  hru^rfitnfog  rov  dytov  irveifAoro^,  so 
Damascen*  ;  ''  by  the  invocation  and  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  fisranroiovvrai  clc  rh  trCtfxa  rev  Xpiarovj  koI  rh 
alfia,  "  they  are  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
— But  for  the  Greek  church '  the  case  is  evident  and  confess- 
ed. For  the  ancient  Latin  church,  St.  Jerome^  reproving  cer- 
tain pert  deacons  for  insulting  over  priests,  uses  this  expres- 
sion for  the  honour  of  priests  above  the  other ; ''  Ad  quorum 
preces  Christi  corpus  sanguisque  conficitur;"  ^^  By  their 

*  Apol.  f .  «>  Lib.  S.  ooDtr.  Celsom.  •  Db.  4.  de  Fide,  cap.  14. 
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prayers  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  thesaciBmeiit.'' — 
And  St.  Austin  calls  the  sacrament  "  piece  inysticft  ooase- 
cratom."  But  concerning  this,  I  have  largely  discoaiBed  in 
another*  place.  But  the  effect  of  the  consideration,  in  order 
to  the  present  question,  is  this ;  that  since  the  change,  that 
is  made,  is  made  not  naturally,  or  by  a  certain  number  of 
syllables  in  the  manner  of  a  charm,  but  solemnly,  sacredly, 
morally,  and  by  prayer,  it  becomes  also  the  body  of  our 
Lord  to  moral  effects,  as  a  consequent  of  a  moral  instru- 
ment. 

8.  Sixthly  :  And  it  is  considerable,  that  since  the  minis- 
tries of  the  churoh  are  but  imitations  of  Christ's  priesthood, 
which  he  officiates  in  heaven, — since  he  effeets  all  the  par- 
poses  of  his  graces  and  our  redemption  by  intercession,  and 
representing,  in  the  way  of  prayer,  thesacrifice,  which  heoflRsi^ 
ed  on  the  cross ;  it  foUows,  that  the  ministries  of  the  church 
must  be  of  the  same  kind,  operating  in  the  way  of  prayer  mo* 
rally,  and  therefore,  wholly  to  moral  purposes ;  to  which  the 
ins^ment  is  made  proportionable.  And  if  these  words, 
which  are  called  the  words  of  consecration,  be  ezegetical^ 
and  enunciative  of  the  change,  that  is  made  by  prayers,  and 
other  mystical  words  ;  it  cannot  be  possibly  inferred  from 
these  words,  that  there  is  any  other  change  made  than  what 
refers  to  the  whole  mystery  and  action :  and  therefore,  *  Take,' 
*  Eat,'  and  '  This  do,'  are  as  necessary  to  the  sacrament  as 
'  Hoc  est  corpus  ;*  and  declare  that  it  is  Christ's  body  only 
in  the  use  and  administration  :  and  therefore  not '  natural' 
but '  spiritual.'  And  yet  this  is  yet  more  plain  by  the  words 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  St.  Matthew;  '*  Take,  eat  this  which 
is  my  body,"  plainly  supposing  the  thing  to  be  done  already, 
not  by  the  exegetical  words,  but  by  the  precedents,  the  mys- 
tic prayer,  and  the  words  of  institution  and  use  :  and  to  diia 
I  never  saw  any  thing  pretended  in  answer*  But  the  force 
of  the  argument,  upon  supposition  of  the  premises,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  convincing  by  an  archUshop  ^  of  their  own ; 
''  Si  Christus  dando  consecravit,"  &c.  "  If  Christ  giving 
the  eucharist  did  consecrate  (as  Scotus  affirmed),  then  the 
Lutherans  will  carry  the  victory,  ^ho  maintain,  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  in  the  eucharist  only,  while  it  is  used,  while  it  was 

f  Tb«  DiTiae  InstitaliM  of  Ike  Offic*  M biitorUl,  Met  7. 
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taken  and  eaten.    And  yet  on  thi 
secrated,  when  Christ  said^ '  Take 
them  to  take  bread,  and  to  eat 
the  article  of  transubstantiation/ 
ther  it  was  consecrated  by  thoE 
words,  their  new  doctrine  is  desti    > 
secrated  when  Christ  said, ''  Take     . 
take  bread,  and  eat  bread,  and  the    ' 
secrated  by  those  words,  **  Take,  c    ; 
secration  refer  wholly  to  use,  and 
the  '  taking  and  eating/  which  is  t    i 
And  into  the  concession  of  thiS)  £ 
force  of  our  argument.    For,  to     i 
apostles,  that  which  '  he  took,  anc   ; 
is,  '  bread,'— the  same  case  beii 
words ;  he  answers,  **  Dominum 
panem,  sed  dedisse  panem  non  vul   ; 
benedictione  mutatum :''  **  The  Loi  . 
it ;  but  he  gave  not  common  bres 
changed  by  blessing  ;'* — and  yet  it    > 
before  the  words,  which  he  calls  tl  \ 
To  whi<^  I  add  this  consideration ;  I 
the  person  of  another,  are  only  de  I 
not  operative  and  practical ;  for  in  i 
'Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  were  others  i 
turn  it  into  his  own,  not  into  the  bo(  ; 
it  be  easy  to  have  an  answer,  not 
and  Latins  are  divided  in  the  groun  I 
cerning  the  mystical  instrument  c  i 
Latins  themselves  have  seven  sever  i 
bishop  of  Ceesarea  '  de  capite  Foe  I 
them  in  his  nuncupatory  epistle  to  : 
fore  his  book  of  Divers  Treatises  ^  \ 
tion  is  made  by  '  This  is  my  body,'  1 1 
vailing  opinion,  yet  that  by  them  C 
the  elements,  was  the  express  senteni 
and  Innoceiit  IV.  and  of  many  ancii; 
Archbishop  of  Ceesarea  testifies  in  tli 
the  scholastics  are  hugely  divided  u]{ 
ther  these  words  are  to  be  taken  mat<: 

>  De  Booh.  tib.  1.  o.  11. 
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tbe  expression  is  barbatx>UB  and  rode,  but  they  mean,  whether 
they  be  consecratively  or  declarative.  Aquinas  makes  them 
consecratory,  and  his  authority  brought  that  opinion  into 
credit;  and  yet  Scotus  and  his  followers  are  against  it:  and 
they  that  affirm  them  to  be  taken  significatively>  that  is,  to  be 
consecratory^  are  divided  into  so  many  opinions,  that  they 
are  not  easy  to  be  reckoned ;  only  ^  Guido  Brianson  reckons 
nine,  and  his  own  makes  the  tenth.  This  I  take  upon  the 
credit  of  one  of  their  own  archbishops. 

9.  But  I  proceed  to  follow  them  in  their  own  way ;  whe- 
ther 'Hoc  est  corpus  meum'  do  effect  or  signify  the  change; 
yet  the  change  is  not  natural  and  proper,  but  figurative,  sa- 
cramental, and  spiritual;  exhibiting  what  it  signifies,  being 
real  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  the  Spirit:  and  this  I 
shall  first  shew  by  discussing  the  words  of  institution ;  first 
those  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  consecratory  words,  and 
then  the  other. 

10.  **  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  :*'  concerning  which  form  of 
words  we  must  know,  that  as  the  eucharist  itself  was,  in  the 
external  and  ritual  part,  an  imitation  of  a  custom,  and  a  sacra- 
mental, already  in  use  among  the  Jews,  for  the '  major  domo' 
to  break  bread  and  distribute  wine,  at  the  Passover,  after 
supper  to  the  eldest  according  to  his  age,  to  the  youngest 
according  to  his  youth,  as  is  notorious  and  known  in  the 
practice  of  the  Jews'' : — so  also  were  the  very  words,  which 
Christ  spake  in  this  changed  subject,  an  imitation  of  the 
words  which  were  then  used ;  "  This  is  the  bread  of  sorrow 
which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt ;  this  is  the  passover :"  and 
this  passover  was  called  'the  body  of  the  paschal  lamb :' 
nay,  it  was  called  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  and  our  Saviour 
himself;  Kol  clircif  *£<rSpac  Tf^w},  rovro  ira^a6  Soir^  nf^v» 
said  Justin  Martjrr  '  Dial,  cum  Tryph. ;'  "  And  Esdras  said  to 
the  Jews,  This  passover  is  our  Saviour,  and  This  is  the  body 
of  our  Saviour,''-— as  it  is  noted  by  others.  So  that  here 
the  words  were  made  ready  for  Christ,  and  made  his  by  ap- 
propriation, by  '  meum :'  he  was  '  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,'  he  is  'the  true  Passover;'  which  he 
then  affirming,  called  that  which  was  the  antitype  of  the 
Passover,  '  the  Lamb  of  Gtod, '  his  body,'  the  body  of  the 

1  Ib  4.  Sentent. 
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the  like  words  were  affirmed  in  the  Mosaical  passover. 
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1 .  •  Hoc/  •  This :'  that  is, '  This  bread  is  my  body,'  'This  cup,' 
or  the  wine  in  the  cup, '  is  my  blood :'  concerning  the  cha- 
lice, there  can  be  no  doubt;  it  is  roiiro  rh  ?ror^pcov,  'hie 
calix,' '  this  chalice ;'  and  as  little  of  the  other.  The  fathers 
refer  the  pronoun  demonstrative  to  *  bread ;'  saying,  that, '  of  ^ 
bread' it  was  Christ  affirmed,  'This  is  my  body;'  which  I 
shall  have,  in  the  sequel,  more  occasion  to  prove  :  for  the 
present,  these  may  suffice ;  *'  Christus  panem  corpus  suum 
appellat,"  saith  Tertullian  °. — **  Nos  audiamus  panem,  quern 
fregit  Dominus,  esse  corpus  salvatoris  :*'  so  St.  Jerome  <> — r^v 
tropica  &iTov  wv6fjuuT€ ;  SO  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria p ;  ''called 
bread  his  flesh."  Theodoret^  saith  that "  to  the  body  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  symbol,  and  to  the  symbol  the  name  of  his 
body :" — rovro  therefore  signifies  '  this  bread ;'  and  it  mat- 
ters not  that '  bread/  in  the  Greek,  is  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der ;  for  the  substantive  being  understood,  not  expressed,  by 
the  rule  of  grammar,  the  adjective  must  be  the  neuter  gender, 
and  it  is  taken  substantively.  Neither  is  there  any  inconve- 
nience in  this,  as  Bellarmine '  weakly  dreams  upon  as  weak 
suggestions.  For  when  he  had  said  diat '  hoc'  is  either  taken 
adjectively  or  substantively, — ^he  proceeds,  *  not  adjectively/ 
for  then  it  must  agree  with  the  substantive,  which  in  this 
case  is  masculine  ; '  bread'  being  so  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
But  if  you  say  it  is  taken  substantively,  as  we  contend  it  is, 
he  confutes  you  thus :  If  it  be  taken  substantively,  so  that 
'  hoc'  signifies  '  this'  thing,  and  so  be  referred  to  *  bread,' 
theii  it  is  most  absurd, — ^because  it  cannot  be  spoken  of  any 
thing  seen ;  that  is,  of  a  substantive-,  unless  it  agrees  with  it, 
and  be  of  the  same  gender;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  it  is 
neither  taken  adjectively  nor  substantively :  not  adjectively, 
because  it  is  not  of  the  same  gender :  not  substantively,  be- 
cause it  is  not  of  the  same  gender ;  that  is,  because  isubstan- 

"  Lib.  adv.  Jadaeos.  »  £p.  ad  Hobidiam.  P  In  John,  xiu 
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lively  is  not  adjectively.  Bat  the  reasoo  he  adds  is  as  fri- 
volous ;  because  no  man,  pointing  to  his  brother,  wSl  say, 
'  Hoc  est  frater  mens/ — but  *  Hie  est  frater  mens  :'^I  grant  it. 
But  if  it  be  a  thing  without  life,  you  may  affirm  it  in  the 
neuter  gender ;  because,  it  being  of  neither  sex,  the  subject 
is  supplied  by  'thing;'  so  that  you  may  say, '  Hoc  est  aqua,' 
•  This  is  water ;'  so  in  St.  Peter  *,  ToiW-o  x^<c»  *  This  is  grace,' 
and  *  SaiervXoc  6cov  lore  rovro.  But  of  a  person  present  you 
cannot  say  so,  because  he  is  present,  and  there  is  nothing 
distinct  from  him,  neither '  re'  nor  '  ratione,'  in  the '  thing'  nor 
in  the  '  understanding;'  and  therefore  you  most  say,  'Hie,' 
not '  Hoc ;'  because  there  is  no  subject  to  be  supposed  dis- 
tinct from  the  predicate.  But  when  you  see  an  image  or 
figure  of  your  brother,  you  may  then  say,  '  Hoc  est  frater 
meus,'  because  here  ia  something  to  make  a  subject  distinct 
from  the  predicate.  This  thing,  or  this  picture,  this  figure, 
or  this  any  thing,  that  can  be  understood  and  not  expressed, 
may  make  a  neuter  gender;  and  every  schoolboy  knows  it: 
so  it  is  in  the  blessed  sacrament;  there  is  a  subject  or  a  thing 
distinct  from  'corpus :'  'This  bread,'  this  which  you  see  '  is 
my  body ;'  and  therefore  no  impropriety  is  in  '  hoc,'  though 
bread  be  understood. 

2.  To  which  I  add  this,  that  though  bread  be  the  nearest 
part  of  the  thing  demonstrated,  yet  it  is  not  bread  alone, 
but  sacramental  bread ;  that  is,  bread  so  used,  broken,  given, 
eaten,  as  it  is  in  the  institution  and  use :  Tovro, '  This'  is  my 
body ;  and  rovro  refers  to  the  whole  action  about  the  bread 
and  wine,  and  so  rovro  may  be  easily  understood  without  an 
impropriety.  And  indeed  it  is  necessary  that  rovro,  '  this,' 
should  take  in  the  whole  action  on  all  sides :  because  the 
bread  neither  is  the  natural  body  of  Christ,  nor  yet  is  it 
alone  a  sufficient  symbol  or  representment  of  it.  But  the 
bread  "broken,  blessed,  given,  distributed,  taken,  eaten;" 
this  is  Christ's  body,  viz.  as  Origen's  expression  is, ''  typicum 
symbolicumque  corpus  "."  By  the  way  give  me  leave  to  ex- 
press some  little  indignation  against  those  words  of  Bellar- 
mine,  which  cannot  easily  be  excused  from  blasphemy ;  say- 
ing, that  if  our  Lord  had  said  of  the  bread,  which  the  apo- 
stles saw  and  knew  to  be  bread, '  This  is  my  body,' "  absur- 
dissima  esset  locutio,"  "  it  had  been  a  most  absurd  speech." 

i  1  P«t.  ii.  19.  .  t  Bxod.  ▼ill.  19.  <  In  o.  15.  Matt. 
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-*^  cflereless  ane  &e«ei  opfaiifttor»  of  w)M  tbey  say,  thiit  ra- 
ther than  their  own  fond  opinions  should  be  confuted^  they 
care  not  to  impute  nonsense  to  the  eternal  Wisdom  of  the 
Father.  And  yet  that  Christ  did  say  this  of  bread  so  ordered 
and  to  be  used^ '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum/  besides  that  the  thing 
is  notorious,  I  shall  prove  most  evidently. 

3.  First:  That  which  Christ  broke,  which  he  gave  to 
his  disciples,  which  he  bid  them  eat,  that  he  affirmed  was 
'his  body.'  What  gave  he,  but  what  he  broke  i  What  did 
he  break,  but  that  which  he  took  i  What  did  he  take  i  '^  Ac- 
cepit  panem,''  saith  the  Scripture,  ''  He  took  bread  ;"  and 
tiherefore,  of  bread  it  was  that  he  affirmed, '  it  ^as  his  body.' 
Now  the  Roman  doctors  will,  by  no  means,  endure  this;  for 
if  of  bread  he  affirmed  it  to  be  his  body,  then  we  have 
cleared  the  question ;  for  it  is  bread  and  Christ's  body  too ; 
that  is,  it  is  'bread  naturally,'  and  'Christ's  body  spirit- 
ually;' for  that  it  cannot  be  both  naturally,  they  unani- 
mously affirm.  And  we  are  sure  upon  this  article :  for  '  dis- 
paratum  de  disparate  non  predicatur  proprie ;'  it  is  a  rule  of 
nature  and  essential  reason.  If  it  be  bread,  it  is  not  a  stone ; 
— ^if  it  be  a  mouse,  it  is  not  a  mule ; — and  therefore,  when  there 
is  any  predication  made  of  one  diverse  thing  by  another, 
the  proposition  must  needs  be  improper  and  figurative.  And 
the  gloss  of  Gratian  '  disputes  it  well : "  If  bread  be  the  body 
of  Christ  (viz.  properly  and  naturally),  then  something  that  is 
not  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  the  body  of  Christ;  and  the 
body  of  Christ  should  be  both  alive  and  dead."  Now  that 
'hoc,' ' this,'  points  to  bread,  besides  the  notoriousness  of 
the  thing  in  the  story  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  matter  of  fact, 
and  St.  Paul  calling  it  '  bread'  so  often  (as  I  shall  shew  in 
the  sequel),  it  ought  to  be  certain  to  the  Roman  doctors,  and 
confessed,  because  by  their  doctrines  when  Christ  said, '  Hoc,' 
'  'Diis'  and  awhile  after,  it  was  bread ;  because  it  was  not 
consecrated  till  the  last  syllable  was  spoken.  To  avoid  this 
therefore,  they  turn  themselves  into  all  the  opinions  and  dis- 
guises that  can  be  devised.  Stapleton'  says,  that  'hoc/ 
'  this/  does  only  signify  the  predicate,  and  is  referred  to  the 

'  D«  C<Niie<a-it  ditt.  S.  c.  Qoit. 
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body ;  so  as  Adam  said,  **  This  is  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone 
of  my  bone," — '  hoc'  not '  this  rib/  but  this  thing,  this  pre- 
dicate ;  so  "  Hie  est  filius  mens,  hie  est  sanguis  Testamenti." 
Now  this  is  confuted  before ;  for  it  can  only  be  trae,  when 
there  is  no  difference  of  subject  and  predicate,  as  in  all 
figures  and  sacraments  and  artificial  representments  there  are. 
Some  others  say, '  This  is/  that  is, '  This  shall  be  my  body ;' 
so  that  '  is,'  demonstrates  not  what  is,  but  what  shall  be. 
But  this  prevailed  not  amongst  them.     Others  say,  that 
'  this'  signifies  '  nothing ;'  so  Innocentius  the  Third,  Major, 
the  Count  of  Mirandula,  'de  capite  Fontium,'  and  Catharinus. 
,  Others  yet  affirm,  that '  this'  signifies^  *  these  accidents :'  so 
Ruard  Tapper,  and  others  whom  Suarez  reckons  and  con- 
futes.    Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  scholars  affirm,  that '  this' 
demonstrates  neither  bread,  nor  the  body,  nor  nothiog,  nor 
the  accidents,  but  a  substance  indefinitely,  which  is  under 
the  accidents  of  bread;  as  when  Christ  turned  the  water  in- 
to wine,  he  might  have  said,  '  Hoc  est  vinum/  not  meaning 
that  *  water  is  wine,'  but  this  which  is  here,  or  this  which  is 
in  the  vessel,  is  wine ;  which  is  an  instance,  in  which  Bel- 
larmine  pleases  himself  very  much,  and  uses  it  more  than 
once,  not  at  all  considering,  that,  in  this  form  of  speech, 
there  is  the  same  mistake  as  in  the  former:  for  in  this  exam- 
ple there  are  not  two  things,  as  we  contend  there  are  in  the 
sacrament;  and  that  to  make  up  the  proposition,  the  under- 
standing is  forced  to  make  an  artificial  subject;  and  '  this' 
refers  to  wine,  and  is  determined  by  his  imaginary  subject, 
and  makes  not  an  essential  or  physical,  but  a  logical  pre- 
dication ;  '  this  which  is  in  the  vessel,  is  wine :'  and  the 
proposition  is  identical,  if  it  be  reduced  to  a  substantial. 
But  when  Christ  said,  *  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  '  hoc'  first, 
neither  points  to  *  corpus,'  as  the  others  do  to  ^  vinum,'  even 
by  their  own  confession ;  nor  yet,  secondly,  to  an  artificial 
subject,  whereby  it  can  by  imagination  become  demonstra- 
tive, and  determinate ;  for  then  it  were  no  real  affirmative, 
not  at  all  significative,  much  less  effective  of  a  change :  nor 
yet,  thirdly,  will  they  allow  that  it  points  to  that  subject 
which  is  really  there,  viz.  '  bread ;'  but  what  then  ?    It  de- 
monstrates something  real,  that  either,  1.  is  not  the  predi- 
cate, and  then  there  would  be  two  things  disparate  signified 
by  it,  two  distinct  substances,  which,  in  this  case,  could  be 


Btratea  nothing  but  the  predicate,  and  then  the  proposition 
were  identical^  viz.  *  This  body  of  Christ  is  the  body  of 
Christ;' — ^which  is  an  absurd  predication :  or  else»  3.  It  de- 
monstrates something  that  is  indemonstrable,  pointing  at 
something  that  is  nothing  certain,  and  then  it  cannot  be 
pointed  at  or  demonstrated ;  for  if  by  '  this  which  is  under 
the  species,'  they  mean  any  certain  substance,  it  must  be 
'  bread'  or  *  the  body  of  Christ/  either  of  which  undoes  their 
cause. 

4.  But  if  it  be  inquired,  by  what  logic  or  grammar  it  can 
be,  that  a  pronoun  demonstrative  should  signify  indetermi- 
nately, that  is,  an  '  individuum  vagum :'  they  tell  us,  no  ;  it 
does  not :  but  it  signifies  an  **  individual,  determinate  sub- 
stance under  the  accidents  of  bread,  not  according  to  the 
formality  of  the  bread,  but^ '  secundiim  rationem  substantias 
communem  et  individuam,  vagi  per  ordinem  ad  accidentia,' 
'  but  according  to  the  formality  of  a  substance  common  and 
individual,  indefinitely  or  indeterminately  by  order  to  those 
accidents  :'  "  so  Gregory  de  Valentia' ;  which  is  as  good  and 
perfect  nonsense,  as  ever  was  spoken.  It  is  determinate 
and  not  determinate,  it  is  substantial  in  order  to  accidents ; 
individual  and  yet  common ;  universal  and  particular ;  it  is 
limited,  but  after  an  unlimited  manner;  that  is,  it  is,  and  it 
is  not ;  that  is,  it  is  the  logic,  and  the  grammar,  and  the  pro- 
per sense,  of  transubstantiation,  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood but  by  them,  that  know  the  new  and  secret  way  to 
reconcile  contradictories.  Bellarmine*  sweetens  the  sense 
of  this,  as  well  as  he  may ;  and  says,  that  the  pronoun  de- 
monstrative does  point  out  and  demonstrate  the  '  species,' 
that  is,  the  accidents  of  bread ;  these  accidents  are  certain 
and  determinate ;  so  that  the  pronoun  demonstrative  is  on 
the  side  of  the  species  or  accidents,  not  of  the  substance ; 
but  yet  so  as  to  mean  not  the  accidents,  but  the  substance, 
and  not  the  substance  which  is,  but  which  shall  be ;  for  it 
is  not  the  same  yet :  which  indeed  is  the  same  nonsense 
with  the  former,  abused  or  set  off  with  a  distinction,  the 
parts  of  which  contradict  each  other.  The  pronoun  demon- 
strative does  only  point  to  the  accidents,  and  yet  does  not 

>  Lib.  2.  Exam.  Hjtt.  CalTiii.  e.  1.  Mct.  4.  Objeoiio. 
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mean  the  accideots,  bat  the  subitanee  under  them ;  and  yet 
it  does  not  mean  the  sabetance  that  ia  under  them»  bat  that 
which  shall  be ;  for  the  substance  which  is  meant,  is  not  yet: 
and  it  does  pot  point  at  the  aubstance^  but  yet  it  means  it: 
for  the  substance  indeed  is  meant  by  the  pronoun  demon* 
stratiye,  but  that  it  does  not  at  all  demonatrate  '  it/  but  the 
fMxidents  only.  And  indeed  this  is  a  fine  secoet :  the  smb* 
stance  is  pointed  at  before  it  is^  aud  the  demonstialion  is 
upon  the  accidents,  but  means  the  substance '  in  ohiiciuo/ 
but  not '  in  recto ;'  '  not  directly,  but  as  by  the  by ;'  juat  as 
a  man  can  see  a  thing  before  it  be  made ;  and  by  pointing  at 
a  thing  which  you  see,  demonstrates  or  shews  you  a  thing, 
which  shall  never  be  aeen.  But  then  if  you  desire  to  know 
how  it  was  pointed  at  before  it  was,  that  is  the  aeeret  not  yet 
revealed.  But  finally,  this  is  the  doctrine  that  hath  prevailed 
at  least  in  the  Jesuits'  school*  '  This'  points  out  something 
under  the  accidents  of  bread,  meaning, '  This,  which  ia  con- 
tained under  the  accidents  of  bread,  is  my  body :'  these  it 
rests.  But  before  it  go  a^y  fuxiher,  I  shall  dislnrb  his  rest 
with  this  syllogism :  WheA  Christ  said,  '  Hoc,' '  This  is  my 
body ;'  by  '  this'  he  meant '  this,  which  is  contained  under 
the  accidents  of  bread,  is  my  body.' — But  at  that  instant, 
that  which  was  contaiAed  under  the  accidents  /Of  bsead,  was 
the  aubstauoe  of  bread ;  therefore  to  the  substance  of  bread 
Christ  pointed  ;  '  that'  he  related  to  by  the  pronoun  demon- 
strative, and  '  of  that'  he  affirmed,  it  was  '  his  body.'  The 
major  is  that  the  Jesuits  contend  for :  the  minor  is  affirmed 
by  Bellarmine,  *'  Quando  dicitur '  hoc/  tum  non  eat  prwaens 
substantia  corporis  Cibriati :"  therefore  the  conclusion  ought 
to  be  his  and  owned  by  them.  However,  I  will  make  hold  to 
call  it  a  demonstration  upon  their  own  grounds,  and  con- 
clude that  it  is  bread  and  Christ's  body  too ;  and  that  ia  the 
doctrine  of  the  Protestants.  And  I  add  this  also,  that  it 
seems  a  great  foUy  to  declaim  against  us  for  denying  the 
literal,  natural  senae,  and  yet  that  themad.ve8  should  expound 
it  in  a  sense,  which  sufiers  a  violence  and  a  most  unnatural, 
ungr^mmatical  torture ;  for  if  they  may  change  the  woids 
from  the  right  sense  and  case  to  the  oblique  and  indirect, 
why  may  not  we  ?  and  it  is  less  violence  to  say^ '  Hoc  est  cor- 
pus meum,'  i.  e. '  Hie  panis  est  corpus  meum ;'  viz. '  spiritu- 
aliter^' — than  to  say,  *  Hoc  est,'  that  is, '  Sub  his  speciebus 


flitfaer  of  Uie  Noniinaliats :  it  may  be  held,  that,  under  the 
species  of  bread,  there  remains  also  the  substance ;  because 
this  is  neither  against  reason  nor  any  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
and  of  all  the  manners  this  is  most  reasonable,  and  more  easy 
to  maintain,  and  from  thesce  follow  fewer  inconveniences 
tban  iroro  any  other.  Yet  because  of  the  determination  of 
the  chnrch(viz.  of  Rome),allthe  doctors  commonly  hold  the 
contrary.  By  the  way,  observe,  that  their  church  hath  de- 
termined against  that,  against  which  neither  the  Scripture 
nor  reason  hath  determined. 

2.  Hie  case  is  clearer  in  the  other  kind,  as  in  translation 
I  noted  above".  Tqwo  ri  irorfiptov, '  Hie  caliz.*  I  demand 
to  what  rovro,  '  hie,'  '  this,'  does  refer?  What  it  demon- 
strates and  points  atf  The  text  sets  the  substantive  down, 
Tor^ov, '  this  cup ;'  that  is,  the  wine  in  this  cup ;  of  this  it 
is  that  he  affirmed  it  to  be  the  blood  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood  :  that  is,  "  This  is  the 
sanction  of  the  everlasting  tCBtament,  I  make  it  in  my  blood, 
this  is  the  symbol ;  what  I  do  now  in  sign,  I  will  do  io- 
morrow  in  sahstance,  and  you  shall  for  ever  after  remember 
and  represent  it  'thus'  in  sacrament." — I  cannot  devise  what 
to  say  plainer  than  that  this  rovro  points  at  the  chalice. 

So  Juvencus,  a  priest  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
'  Drink  this  wine  j'  but  by  the  way,  tbis  troubled  somebody ; 
and  therefore  an  order  was  taken  to  corrupt  the  words  by 
changing  them  into,  '  Hunc  potato  meum ;'  but  that  the 
cheat  was  too  apparent,  and  if  it  be  so  of  one  kind,  it  is  so 
in  both,  that  is  beyond  all  question.  Against  tbis  Bellar- 
mine*  brings  '  argumentum  robustissimum,' '  a  most  robusti- 
ous argument :'  by  varitpiov,  or  '  cup,'  cannot  be  meant  the 

■  NBBb.  1.  vM.  5.  Vids  Finbanl.  DcmI.  Smbon.  in  Sfi  H«lt 
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wine  in  the  cup,  because  it  follows*  'Ev  alfuni  ptow  rh  inip 
viiwv  lKyyv6pLtvov,  '*  This  cup  [is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood]  which  was  shed  for  you ;"  referring  to  the  cup,  for 
the  word  can  agree  with  nothing  but  the  cup ;  therefore,  by 
jthe  *  cup'  is  meant  not  wine,  but '  blood/  for  that  was  poured 
out.  To  this  I  oppose  these  things ;  1.  Though  it  does  not 
agree  with  a7/iarc,  yet  it  must  refer  to  it,  and  is  an  ordinary 
Kitrdxjpiiatc  of  case  called  avrhrrumQ :  and  it  is  not  unusual 
in  the  best  masters  of  language :  Ou  irpooacrlov  vj^Iv  i«rt  tmc 
rourmv  X^jyovc  clSorac,  for  ciScSvcv,  in  Demosthenes : — so  also 
Goclenius,  in  his  Grammatical  Problems,  obsenres  another 
out  of  Cicero :  "  Beni  autem  dicere,  quod  est  perit^  loqui, 
non  habet  definitam  aliquam  regionem,  cujus  terminis  septa 
teneatur;*'  many  more  he  cites  out  of  Plato,  Homer,  and 
Virgil ;  and,  methinks,  these  men  should  least  of  all  object 
this,  since,  in  their  Latin  Bible,  Sixtus  Senensis'  confesses, 
and  all  the  world  knows,  there  are  innumerable  barbarisms 
and  improprieties,  hyperbata  and  antiptoses.  But  in  the 
present  case  it  is  easily  supplied  by  lorl,  which  is  firequently 
understood,  and  implied  in  the  article  ro ;  ro  acxwo^Kvov, 
that  is,  ro  corl  Ixxw^fifvov,  that  is,  '  in  my  blood  which  is 
shed  for  you.'  2.  If  it  were  referred  to  '  cup/  then  the  figure 
were  more  strong  and  violent,  and  the  expression  less  literal; 
and  therefore  it  makes  much  against  them,  who  are  undone, 
if  you  admit  figurative  expressions  in  the  institution  of  this 
sacrament.  3.  To  what  can  roi>ro  refer,  but  to  wornpiov^ 
*  this  cup,' — and  let  what  sense  soever  be  affixed  to  it  after- 
ward, if  it  do  not  suppose  a  figure,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  figures,  or  words,  or  truth,  or  things.  4.  That 
iKyyv6iLivov  must  refer  to  al/ia  appears  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  where  the  word  is  directly  applied  to  blood*;  St. 
Paul  uses  not  the  word,  and  Bellarmine  himself  gives  the 
rule,  "  Verba  Domini  recti&s  exposita  i  Marco,"  8cc.  When 
one  evangelist  is  plain,  by  him  we  are  to  expound  another 
that  is  not  plain :  and  St.  Basil,  in  his  reading  of  the  words, 
either  following  some  ancienter  Greek  copy,  or  else  mending 
it  out  of  the  other  evangelists,  changes  the  case  into  perfect 
grammar,  and  good  divinity,  ho^riien  hn\  Iv  r^  atiiorl  /lov  r^ 
vwip  vfiwv  iK\vvofdvf^» 

6.  Thirdly :  Symbols  of  the  blessed  sacrament  are  called 
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*  bread' and  'the  cup/  after  consecration^;  that  is,  in  the 
whole  use  of  them.  This  is  twice  affirmed  by  St.  Paul ' :  **  The 
cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communkatum 
(so  it  should  be  read)  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which 
we  breaks  is  it  not  the  communkation  of  the  body  of  Christ?" 
as  if  he  had  said,  '  This  bread  is  Christ's  body ;'  though 
there  be  also  this  mystery  in  it,  *  This  bread  is  the  communi- 
cation of  Christ's  body,'  that  is,  the  exhibition  and  donation 
of  it,  not  Christ's  body  formally,  but  virtually,  and  effect- 
ively ;  it  makes  us  communicate  with  Christ's  body  in  all 
the  effects  and  benefits :  a  like  expression  we  have  in  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  where  Scipio  in  the  feast  of  Jupiter  is  said 
"  Graccho  communicasse  concordiam,"  that  is, '  consignas- 
se,'  he  '  communicated  concord;'  he  consigned  it  with  the  sa- 
crifice, giving  him  peace  and  friendship,  the  benefit  of  that 
communication :  and  so  is  the  cup  of  benediction,  that  is, 
when  the  cup  is  blessed,  it  communicates  Christ's  blood,  and 
so  does  the  blessed  bread ;  for  "  to  eat  the  bread,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  the  sacrifice  of  Christians;"  they  are  the  words 
of  St.  Austin^;  "  Omnes  de  uno  pane  participamus ;"  so  St. 
Paul;  ''We  all  partake  of  this  one  bread." — Hence  the  argu- 
ment is  plain ;  That  which  is  broken,  is  the  communication 
of  Christ's  body ;  but  that  which  is  broken,  is  bread,  there- 
fore bread  is  the  communication  of  Christ's  body.  "  The 
bread  which  we  break," — those  are  the  words. 

7.  Fourthly :  The  other  place  of  St.  Paul  is  plainer  yet : 
**  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that 
bread  and  drink  of  that  cup."  And,  "So  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  declare  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come  ^ ;"  and  the  same  also  verse  27 ;  three  times' in  this  chap- 
ter he  calls  th%  eucharist '  bread.'  It  is  bread,  sacramental 
bread,  when  the  communicant  eats  it :  but  he  that  in  the 
church  of  Rome  should  call  to  the  priest  to  give  him  a  '  piece 
of  Bread/  would  quickly  find,  that,  instead  of  bread,  he  should 
have  a  stone,  or  something  as  bad.  But  St.  Paul  had  a  little 
of  the  Macedonian  simplicity,  calling  things  by  their  own 
plain  names. 

8.  Fifthly :  Against  this,  some  little  things  are  pretended 
in  answer  by  the  Roman  doctors.     1.  That  the  holy  eucha- 
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list,  or  the  sacred  body,  is  caDed  *  bread/  because  '  it  is  made 
of  bread/  as  Eve  is  called  of  Adam, '  bone  of  his  booe ;'  and 
the  rods  changed  into  serpents  are  still  called  tods ;  or  else 
because  'it  sometimes  was  bread/ — ^therefore  so  it  is  called 
after :  just  as  we  say, '  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the 
harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  Which  answer 
although  Bellarmine  *  mislikes,  yet,  lest  any  others  should  be 
pleased  with  it,  I  have  this  certain  confutation  of  it:  that  by 
the  Roman  doctrine  the  bread  is  wholly  annihilated,  and  no- 
thing of  the  bread  becomes  any  thing  of  the  holy  body ;  and 
the  holy  body  never  was  bread,  not  so  mach  as  the  matter  of 
bread  remaining  in  the  change.  It  cannot  therefore  be  called 
bread,  unless  it  be  bread ;  at  least  not  for  this  reason.  For  if 
the  body  of  Christ  be  not  bread  then,  neither  ever  was  it 
bread,  neither  was  it  made  of  bread :  and  therefore  these  can- 
not be  the  reasons,  because  they  are  not  true.  But  in  the 
instances  alleged,  the  denomination  still  remains,  because 
the  change  was  made  in  the  same  remaining  matter,  or  in 
the  same  person,  or  they  were  to  be  so  again  as  they  were 
before;  nothing  of  which  can  be  affirmed  of  tbeeucharist,by 
their  doctrine,  therefore  these  instances  are  not  pertinent.  2. 
Others  answer,  that  the  holy  body  is  called  bread,  because  it 
seems  to  be  so :  just  as  the  effigies  and  forms  of  pomegran- 
ates, of  bulls,  of  serpents,  of  cherubim,  are  called  by  the 
names  of  those  creatures,  whom  they  do  resemble.  I  reply, 
that  well  they  may,  because  there  is  there  no  danger  of  being 
deceived  by  such  appellations ;  no  man  will  suppose  them 
other  than  the  pictures,  and  so  to  speak  is  usued  and  com- 
mon. But,  in  Uie  matter  of  the  holy  eucharist,  it  ought  not 
to  be  called  '  bread'  for  '  tl^e  likeness  to  bread/  unless  it  were 
'  bread'  indeed ;  because  such  likeness  and  such  appellation 
are,  both  of  them,  a  temptation  against  that,  which  these 
men  call  an  article  of  iaith :  but  rather  because  it  is  like 
bread,  and  all  the  world  are  apt  to  take  it  for  such,  it  ought 
to  have  been  described  with  caution,  and  affirmed  to  be 
*  Christ'  and '  Qod,*  and  not  to  be  bread  though  it  seem  so. 
But  when  it  is  often  called  bread  in  Scripture,  which  name 
the  church  of  Rome  does  not  at  all  use  in  the  mystery,  and 
is  never  called  in  Scripture,  the  Son  of  Ood,  or  Qo6,  or 
Christ;  which  words  the  church  of  Rome  does  often  use  in 
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fbe  mystery ;  it  is  oertaio  that  it  is  called  breads  not  because 
it  is  like  breads  but  because  it  is  so  indeed.  And  indeed, 
upon  such  an  answer  as  this,  it  is  ^asy  to  2Mrm  an  apple  to 
be  a  pigeon*  and  no  apple ;  for  if  it  be  urged*  that  all  the 
world  CHftll  it  an  apple*  it  may  be  replied  then  as  now,  *  It  is 
true  they  call  it  an  apple*  because  it  is  like  an  apple*  but  in- 
deed it  is  a  pigeon/ — 3.  Some  of  them  say  when  it  is  called 
*  bread*'  it  is  not  meant  that  particular  kind  of  nourishment ; 
but  in  general  it  means  any  food ;  and  so  only  represents 
Christ's  body  as  a  celestial  divine  thing  intended  some  way 
to  be  our  food.  Just*  as  in  St.  John*  vi.  Qirist  is  called  'the 
bread  that  came  down  from  heaven*'  not  meaning  material 
bread*  but  divine  nourishment.  But  this  is  the  weakest  of 
all*  because  this*  which  is  called  bread*  is  broken*  is  eaten* 
hath  the  accidents  of  bread*  and  all  the  signs  of  his  proper 
nature ;  and  it  were  a  strange  violence*  that  it  should  here 
signify  any  manner  of  food  to  which  it  is  not  like*  and  not 
signify  that  to  which  it  is  so  like.  Besides  this*  '  bread' 
here  signifies*  as  wine  or  chalice  does  in  the  following  words; 
now  that  did  signify  the  '  fruit  of  the  vine ;'  that  special  man- 
ner of  drink  (Christ  himself  being  the  interpreter);  and  there- 
fore so  must  this  mean  that  special  manner  of  food. 

9.  Sixthly :  If*  after  the  blessing,  the  bread  doth  not  re- 
main* but  (as  they  affirm)  be  wholly  annihilated*  then*  by 
blessing*  God  destroys  a  creature  :  which  indeed  is  a  strange 
kind  of  blessing.  'O  Si  Qtbg  tvXoyCjv  /3^au>i  rohg  X<(yovc  rtf 
|py<l»*  foal  rravToSairiiv  irapixti  ^opav  arfuditv  roSfc  evXoyovjuli/ocCy 
saith  Suidas*  verb.  €vXo7q<nu.  '*  When  God  blesses*  he  con- 
firms his  words  with  deeds*  and  gives  all  sorts  of  good  to 
that  which  he  blesses." — And  certain  it  is*  that*  although 
blessing  can  change  it*  it  must  yet  change  it  to  the  better ; 
and  so*  we  affirm*  he  does :  for  the  bread*  besides  the  natural 
being*  by  being  blessed  becomes  the  body  of  Christ  in  a  sacra- 
mental manner';  but  then  it  must  remain  bread  still*  or  else  it 
receives  not  that  increase  and  change ;  but  if  it  be  annihi- 
lated and  becomes  nothing*  it  is  not  Christ's  body  in  any 
sense*  nor  in  any  sense  can  pretend  to  be  blessed.  To  which 
add  the  words  of  St^  Austin  ^ :  "  lUe  ad  quem  non  esse  non 
pertinet^non  est  causa  deficiendi*id  est*tendendi  ad  non  esse:" 
*'  He  that  is  the  fountain  of  all  being*  is  not  the  cause  of  not 
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being,  much  less  can  his  blessing  cause  any  thing  not  to  be.** 
— It  follows  therefore,  that,  by  blessing,  the  bread  becomes 
better,  but  therefore  it  still  remains. 

10.  Seventhly  :  That  it  is  bread  of  which  Christ  aflirmed 
''  This  is  my  body,"  and  that  it  is  bread  after  consecration, 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  in  the  primitive  church.  I 
begin  with  the  words  of  a  whole  council  of  fathers,  in  TruUo 
at  Constantinople,  decreeing  thus  against  the  Aquarii :  "  In 
Sanctis  nihil  plus  quim  corpus  Christi  offeratur,  ut  ipse  I>o- 
minus  tradidit,  hoc  est,  panis  et  vinum  aqu&  mixtum ;"  "  In 
the  holy  place  or  offices,  let  nothing  more  be  offered  but  the 
body  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  himself  delivered,  that  is,  bread 
and  wine  mingled  with  water." — So  Justin  Martyr  f :  Eix^ 
ptanfitiaav  rpo^^v,  i^  f c  olfui  mL  cro/Mccc  Kara  ^icra/3oX^  rpt^v^ 
rai  rifiUvf  iKdvov  tov  aapKOWOinUvTO^  *Iif<rov  Kid  aaptea  to  alfia 
€&Sax^fificv  tlvai :  *'  We  are  taught  that  the  food  made  eucha- 
ristical,  the  food  which  by  change  nourishes  our  flesh  and 
blood,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  incarnate :  ov  yap  itc 
Koivov  aprov,  we  do  not  receive  it  as  common  bread :"  No, 
for  it  is  Tpo^  cvx^<<n>i|0€ioa,  it  is  made  '  sacramental  and 
eucharistical,'  and  so  it  is  sublimed  to  become  the  body  of 
Christ.  But  it  is  natural  food  still,  and  that  for  two  rea- 
sons. 1.  Because  still  he  calls  it '  bread,'  not '  common  bread,' 
but  extraordinary ;  yet  bread  still.  Cardinal  Perron  says, 
'  It  follows  not  to  say.  It  is  not  common  bread,  there- 
fore it  is  bread ;  so  as  of  those  which  appeared  as  men  to 
Abraham,  we  might  say  they  were  not  common  men ;  but  it 
follows  not  that  they  were  men  at  all.  So  the  Holy  Ghost, 
descending  like  a  dove  upon  the  blessed  Jesus,  was  no  com- 
mon dove ;  and  yet  it  follows  not  it  was  a  dove  at  all.'  I  reply 
to  thiS)  that  of  whatsoever  you  can  say,  itis  extraordinary  in  his 
kind,  of  that  you  may  also  affirm  it  to  be  of  that  kind :  as  con- 
cerning the  richest  scarlet,  if  you  say  this  is  no  ordinary  colour, 
you  suppose  it  to  be  a  colour :  so  the  Corinthian  brass  was 
no  common  brass,  and  the  Colossus  was  no  common  statue, 
and  Christmas-day  is  no  common  day,  yet  these  negatives 
suppose  the  affirmative  of  their  proper  subject ;  Corinthian 
brass  is  brass,  colossus  is  a  statue,  and  Christmas-day  is  a 
day.  But  if  you  affirm  of  a  counterfeit,  or  of  an  image,  or  a 
picture,  by  saying,  it  is  no  common  thing,  you  deny  to  it  the 
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ordinary  nature  by  diminution ;  but  if  it  have  the  nature  of 
the  things  then  to  say,  it  is  not  common,  denies  the  ordinary 
nature  by  addition  and  eminency ;  the  first  says  it  is  not  so 
at  all,  the  second  says  it  is  more  than  so;  and  this  is  taught 
to  every  man  by  common  reason,  and  he  could  have  observed 
it  if  he  had  pleased  ;  for  it  is  plain,  Justin  said  this  of  that, 
which,  before  the  consecration,  was  known  to  be  natural 
bread,  and  therefore,  now  to  say  it  was  not  common  bread,  is 
to  say  it  is  bread  and  something  more.  2.  The  second  rea- 
son from  the  words  of  Justin  to  prove  it  to  be  natural  food 
still,  is,  because  it  is  that,  by  which  our  blood  and  our  flesh 
are  nourished  by  change.  Bellarmine  says,  that  these  words, 
by  which  our  flesh  and  blood  are  nourished,  mean  by  which 
they  use  to  be  nourished ;  not  meaning,  that  they  are  nou- 
rished by  this  bread,  when  it  is  eucharistical.     But  besides 
that  this  is  \  gratis  dictum'  without  any  colour  or  pretence 
from  the  words  of  Justin,  bat  by  a  presumption  taken  from 
his  own  opinion,  as  if  it  were  impossible,  that  Justin  should 
mean  any  thing  against  his  doctrine:  besides  this,  I  say  the 
interpretation  is  insolent,  '  nutriuntur,'  i.  e. '  sclent  nutriri ;' 
as  also  because  both  the  verbs  are  of  the  present  tense,  rpi" 
^i/roi  trapKig  etaStfia  iSiSax^vfftev  civof,  ^^  the  flesh  and  blood 
are  nourished  by  bread,''  and  '*  it  is  the  body  of  Christ ;"  that 
is,  both  in  conjunction;  so  that  he  says  not,  as  Bellarmine 
would  have  him,  **  Cibus  ille,  ex  quo  cames  nostrcB  ali  sclent^ 
cum  prece  mysticft  consecratur,  efficitur  corpus  Christi;" 
but,  "  Cibus  ille,  quo   carnes  nostrss  aluntur,  est  corpus 
Christi."    The  difierence  is  material,  and  the  matter  is  ap- 
parent :  but  upon  this  alone  I  rely  not.  To  the  same  purpose 
are  the  words  of  Ireneeus  *> :  "  Dominus  accipiens  panem, 
suum  corpus  esse  confitebatur,  et  temperamentum  calicis, 
suum  sanguinem  confirmavit :"  '*  Our  Lord  taking  breadcon- 
fessed  it  to  be  his  body,  and  the  mixture  of  the  cup  he  con- 
firmed to  be  his  blood."    Here  Ireneeus  affirms  to  be  true 
what  Bellarmine'  says  '  non  potest  fieri,' '  cannot  be  done ;' 
that  in  the  same  proposition  bread  should  be  the  subject,  and 
body  should  be  the  predicate ;  Ireneeus  says,  that  Christ  said 
it  to  be  so,  and  him  we  follow.    But  most  plainly  in  his  fifth 
book:  '*  Quando  ergo  et  mixtus  calix,  et  fractus  panis  perci- 
pit  verbum  Dei,  fit  eucharistia  sanguinis  et  corporis  Christi ; 
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ex  quibu  aagetar  et  consittit  gmhw  nostna  tabitontia  : 
Qoomodo  caraem  negant  capacem  esse  donatioiiis  Dei  qm 
est  Tita  eterna,  qua  sangnine  eC  corpove  ClaiBti  uutritM  ?** 
and,  a  little  after,  he  affirms  Aat  we  are  *'  iiesli  of  his  flesh  and 
bone  of  his  bones;  and  that  this  is  not  understood  of  the 
spiritnal  man,  bat  of  the  natural  disposition  or  temper;  qnas 
de  calice,  qui  est  sanguis  ejus,  nutritur,  et  de  pane,  qui  est 
corpus  ejus,  augetur :''  and  again  ;  **  Eum  calicem  qui  est 
creatura,  suum  sanguinem  qui  efiusus  est,  ex  quo  auget  nos- 
trum sanguinem,  et  earn  panem,  8lc.  qui  est  creatura,  suum 
corpus  cenflrmavit,  ex  quo  nostra  auget  corpora;"  ^  It  is  made 
the  eacharist  of  the  bread,  and  the  body  of  Christ  out  of 
that,  of  which  the  substance  of  our  flesh  consists  and  is  in- 
creased ;   by  the  bread  which  he  confirmed  to  be  his  body, 
he  increases  our  bodies ;  by  the  blood  which  was  poured  out, 
he  increases  our  blood;''  that  is  the  sense  of  Irenssasso  often 
repeated.    And  to  the  same  purpose  is  that  of  Origen  * :  ^JLvri 
Sk  taA  96ft/3oXov  nfuv  ri}c  irp^  rhv  Bihv  tvxapuntac  oproc  c^x** 
pcorte  niXo^fttvoc*    **  The  bread,  which  is  called  the  eucha- 
rist,  is  to  us  the  symbol  of  thanksgiving  or  eucharist  to 
God."  So  also  Tertullian  * : "  Acceptum  panem  et  distributua 
discipulis  suis  corpus  suunl  fiecit :"  *^  He  made  the  bread, 
which  he  took  and  distributed  to  his  disciples,  to  be  his 
body."    But  more  plainly  in  his  book '  de  Coroni  Militia :' 
'*  Calicis  aut  panis  nostri  aliquid  decuti  in  tenam  anxii  pa- 
timur ;"  "  We  cannot  endure  that  any  of  the  cup  or  any  thing 
of  the  bread  be  thrown  to  the  ground." — ^The  eucharist  he 
plainly  calls  '  bread ;'  and  that  he  speaks  of  the  eucharisi 
u  certain,  and  Bellarmine**  quotes  the  words  to  the  purpose 
of  shewing,  how  reverently  the  eucharist  was  handled  and 
regarded.    The  like  is  in  St.  Cyprian* :  ''  Dominua  corpus 
suum  panem  yocat,  et  sanguinem  suum  rinum  appellat :" 
"  Our  Lord  calls  bread  his  body,  and  wine  his  blood."    So 
John  Maxentius,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Hormisda:  '*  The  bread 
which  the  whole  church  receives  in  memory  of  the  passion, 
is  the  body  of  Christ  V  And  St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem^  is  ear- 
nest in  this  afiair : "  Since  our  Lord  hath  declared  and  said  to 
us  of  bread,  *  This  is  my  body,'  who  shall  dare  to  dodbt  it?" 
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which  words  I  the  rather  note,  because  Cardinal  Perron 
brings  them,  as  if  they  made  for  his  cause,  which  they  most 
evidently  destroy.  For  if,  of  bread,  Christ  made  this  affirm^ 
ation,  that  it  is  his  body,  then  it  is  both  bread  and  Christ's 
body  too^  and  that  is  it  which  we  contend  for.  In  the  dia^ 
logues  against  the  Marcionites,  collected  out  of  Maximas, 
Origen  ia  brought  in  proving  the  reality  of  Christ's  flesh  and 
blood  in  his  incarnation,  by  thia  argument : — If,  as  these  men 
say,  he  be  without  flesh  and  blood,  ^  rlvog  v^fiaroc  ^  votou 
alfwroc  ^ixSvag  itSabc  &pT6v  re  xal  frorfipiov  IvertXXero,  &€• 
''  of  what  body  and  of  what  blood  did  he  command  the 
images  or  figures,  giving  the  bread  and  cup  to  his  disciples, 
that  by  these  a  remembrance  of  him  should  be  made  P*  But 
Acacius%  the  successor  of  Eusebius  in  his  bishopric,  calls 
it '  bread'  and  ^  wine,'  even  in  the  very  use  and  sanctifieation 
of  us :  "  Panis  yinumque  ex  hiLc  materia  vescentes  sanctifi- 
cat,"  '^  The  bread  and  wine  sanctify  them  that  are  fed  witb 
this  matter." — '^  In  typo  sanguinis  sui  non  obtulit  aquam 
sed  vinum,"  so  St.  Jerome  %  **  He  ofiered  wine  not  vrater  in 
the  type  [representmeni  or  sacrament']  of  his  blood."  To  the 
same  purpose,  but  most  plain,  are  the  words  of  Theodoret  ** : 
''Evye  rifv  fAwmipUav  wcipaSoaEi,  awfjia  rbv  aprov  hcaXmn  Koi  dtpa 
rh  Kpofioj  '^  In  the  exhibition  of  the  mysteries  he  called  bread 
his  body,  and  the  mixture  in  the  chalice  he  called  blood." — > 
So  also  St.  Austin, '  serm.  9.  de  Diversis :'  "  The  eucharist 
is  our  daily  bread ;  but  we  receive  it  so,  that  we  are  not  only 
nourished  by  the  belly,  but  also  by  the  understanding."  And 
1  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  plain  Latin,  if  the  same 
tlungbe  notaflirmedinthe  little  mass-book,  published  by  Pau* 
Ins  V.forthe  English  priests: "  Deus,  qui  humane  generi  utram- 
qne  snbstantiampreBsentium  munerum  slimento  tribuis,  ques- 
sumus,  ut  eorum  et  corporibus  nostris  subsidium  nondesitet 
mcoitibus,"  *^  The  present  gifts  were  appointed  for  the  nou* 
rishmeat  both  of  soul  and  body." — ^Who  please  may  see  more 
in  Macimus's  twenty-seventh  homily,  and  Ammonius  in  his 
's  Evangelical  Harmony,'  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum :  and  this^ 
though  it  be  decried  now-a-days  in  the  Roman  schools,  yetwaa 
the  doctrine  of  Scotus  %  of  Durandus^  Ocham  %  Cameracen- 
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sis  ^  and  Biel  ^  and  those  men  were  for  conBubstantiation ;  that 
Christ's  natural  body  was  together  with  natural  bread,  which 
although  I  do  not  approve,  yet  the  use  that  I  now  make  of 
them,  cannot  be  denied  me ;  it  was  their  doctrine,  that  after 
consecration  bread  still  remains ;  after  this  let  what  can  fol- 
low.    But  that  I  may  leave  the  ground  of  this  argument  se- 
cure, I  add  this,  that,  in  the  primitive  church,  eating  the  eu- 
charistieal  bread  was  esteemed  the  breaking  the  &8t,  which  is 
not  imaginable  any  man  can  admit,  but  he  that  believes  bread 
to  remain  after  consecration,  and  to  be  nutritive  as  before : 
but  so  it  was,  that,  in  the  second  age  of  the  church,  it  was 
advised,  that  either  they  should  end  their  station,  or  fiut,  at 
the  communion,  or  defer  the  communion  to  the  end  of  the 
station ;  as  appears  in  Tertullian, '  de  Oratione,'  cap.  14. : 
which  unanswerably  proves,  that  then  it  was  thought  to  be 
bread  and  nutritive,  even  then  when  it  was  eucbaristical :  and 
^  Picus  Mirandula  affirms,  that  if  a  Jew  or  a  Christian  should 
eat  the  sacrament  for  refection,  it  breaks  his  fitst.    The  same 
also  is  the  doctrine  of  all  those  churches  who  use  the  liturgies 
of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  who  hold  that  re* 
ceiving  the  holy  communion  breaks  the  fast,  as  appears  in  the 
disputation  of  Cardinal  Humbert  with  Nicetas  about  six  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  sum  of  all  is  this ;  If  of  bread  Christ  said, 
'  This  is  my  body,'  because  it  cannot  be  true  in  a  proper  na- 
tural sense,  it  implying  a  contradiction  that  it  should  be  pro- 
perly bread,  and  properly  Christ's  body ;  it  must  follow, 
that  it  is  Christ's  body  in  a  figurative  improper  sense.    But 
if  the  bread  does  not  remain  bread,  but  be  changed  by  bless- 
ing into  our  Lord's  body ;  this  also  is  impossible  to  be  in 
any  sense  true,  but  by  affirming  the  change  to  be  only  in 
use,  virtue,  and  condition,  with  which  change  the  natural 
being  of  bread  may  remain.    For  he  that  supposes  that  by 
the  blessing,  the  bread  ceases  so  to  be,  that  nothing  of  it  re- 
mains, must  also  necessarily  suppose,  that  the  bread  being 
no  more,  it  neither  can  be  the  body  of  Christ,  nor  any  thing 
eke.     For  it  is  impossible  that  what  is  taken  absolutely  from 
all  being,  should  yet  abide  under  a  certain  diffierence  of  being, 
and  that  that  thing  which  is  not  at  all,  should  yet  be  after  a 
certain  manner.  Since  therefore  (as  I  have  proved)  the  bread 
remains,  send  of  bread  it  was  affirmed  '  This  is  my  body,'  it 

"  f  Ibid.  q.  6.  ar.  1.  ff  Canoa.  Hibmb,  Itot.  40.  H.  ^  Apol.  4.  f. 
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follows  inevitably^  that  it  is  figuratively ,  not  properly  and  natu- 
rally spoken  of  bread,  that  it  is  the  flesh  or  body  of  our  Lord. 


SECTION  VI. 
Est  Corpus  meum. 


1.  The  next  words  to  be  considered  are, '  Est  corpus/ '  This 
is  my  body ;'  and  here  begins  the  first  tropical  expression ; 
'est/  that  is,  '  significat' or '  repreesentat,  et  exhibet  corpus 
meum/  say  some.  '  This  is  my  body/  it  is  to  all  real  effects 
the  same  to  your  particulars,  which  my  body  is  to  all  the 
church :  it  signifies,  the  breaking  of  my  body,  the  effusion 
of  my  blood  for  you,  and  applies  my  passion  to  you,  and 
conveys  to  you  idl  the  benefits ;  as  this  nourishes  your  bo- 
dies, so  my  body  nourishes  your  souls  to  life  eternal,  and 
consigns  your  bodies  to  immortality.  Others  make  the 
trope  in '  corpus  /  so  that  *  est'  shall  signify  properly,  but 
'  corpus*  is  taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  sacramental  and  mys- 
terious ;  not  a  natural  and  presential ;  whether  the  figure  be 
in  '  est'  or  in  *  corpus,'  is  but  a  question  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
no  effect.  That  the  proposition  is  tropical  and  figurative,  is 
the  thing,  and  that  Christ's  natural  body  is  now  in  heaven 
definitively,  and  no  where  else ;  and  that  he  is  in  the  sacra- 
ment as  he  can  be  in  a  sacrament,  in  the  hearts  of  faithful  re*- 
ceivers,  as  he  hath  promised  to  be  there ;  that  is,  in  the  sa- 
crament mystically,  operatively,  as  in  a  moral  and  divine  in- 
strument, in  the  hearts  of  receivers  by  faith  and  blessing ; 
this  is  the  truth  and  the  faith  of  which  we  are  to  give  a  rea- 
son and  account  to  them  that  disagree.  But  this,  which  is 
to  all  the  purpose,  which  any  one  pretends  can  be  in  the 
sumption  of  Christ's  body  naturally,  yet  will  not  please  the 
Romanists^  unless  '  est,' '  is,'  signify  properly  without  trope 
or  metonymy,  and  *  corpus'  be  '  corpus  naturale/  Here  then 
I  join  issue;  it  is  not  Christ's  body  properly,  or  naturallj^: 
for  though  it  signifies  a  real  effect,  yet  it  signifies  the  body 
figuratively,  or  the  effects  and  real  benefits. 

2.  Now  concerning  this,  there  are  very  many  inducements 
to  infer  the  figurative  or  tropical  interpretation.  1 .  In  the  lan- 
guage which  our  blessed  Lord  spake,  there  is  no  word  that 
can  express  '  significat,'  but  they  use  the  word  '  is  /  the 
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Hebrews  and  the  Syrians  always  join  the  names  of  the  signs 
with  the  things  signified :  and  since  the  very  essence  of  a 
sign  is  to  signify*  it  is  not  an  improper  elegancy,  in  those 
languages,  to  use  '  est'  for  '  significat.'  2.  It  is  usual  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  may  appear,  to  understand  '  est,'  when 
the  meaning  is  for  the  present,  and  not  to  express  it :  but 
when  it  signifies  the  future,  then  to  express  it;  "the  seven 
fat  cows,  seven  years;  the  seven  withered  ears  shall  be 
seven  years  of  famine  ^"  3.  The  Greek  interpreters  of  the 
Bible  supply  the  word  '  est,'  in  the  present  tense,  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  places  above  quoted :  but 
although  their  language  can  very  well  express  '  signifies/ 
yet  they  follow  the  Hebrew  idiom.  4.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  same  manner  of  speaking  is  retained  to  declare,  that  the 
nature  and  being  of  signs,  is  to  signify  they  have  no  other 
'  esse'  but '  significare,'  and  therefore  they  use '  est'  for  *  sig- 
nificat.'— ''  The  seed  is  the  word :  the  field  is  the  world :  the 
reapers  are  the  angels :  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world : 
the  rock  is  Christ ;  I  am  the  door :  I  am  the  vine :  my  Father 
ti  the  husbandman :  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life : 
Sarah  and  Agar  are  the  two  Testaments :  the  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  churches :  the  candlesticks  are  the  churches :" 
and  many  more  of  this  kind ;  we  have  therefore  great  and 
fair  and  frequent  precedents  for  expounding  this  'est'  by 
'  significat ;'  for  it  is  the  style  of  both  the  Testaments,  to 
speak  in  signs  and  representments,  where  one  disparate 
speaks  of  another,  as  it  does  here  :  the  body  of  Christ,  of 
the  bread,  which  is  the  sacrament;  especially  since  the 
very  institution  of  it  is  representative,  significative,  and 
commemorative :  for  so  said  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  Do  this 
in  memorial  of  me^; "  and  "This  doing,  ye  shew  forth  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come,"  saith  St.  Paul. 

3.  Secondly:  The  second  credibility  that  our  blessed 
Saviour's  words  are  to  be  understood  figuratively,  is  because 
it  is  a  sacrament^:  for  mysterious  and  tropical  expressions 
are  very  frequently,  almost  regularly  and  universally,  used 
in  Scripture,  in  sacraments,  and  sacramentals.  And  therefore, 

i  Qm,  xU.  S6,  S7.  xL  IS.  IS.  xvii.  10.  Bxod.  xii.  11. 

^  Nemo  recoBdbtiir  nisi  qaod  in  praBieotift  bob  Mt  positnm :  St  iiogut.  u 
Ptal.  xxxTii. 

'  H«o  enim  SaemnenU  nnt,  in  qnibm  mib  quid  siat,  icd  qoid  oftendAiit,  ampir 
«tt«iiditar,  qoonian  tigna  sunt  rcmm  aliad  esittcntia,  aliad  BifDifieantia.  Aagnst 
lib.  3.  oontr.  Mn.  e.  SS.  Sacrtm^ntani  dieitor  taoram  lignaai,  sire  nenu  seefB- 
tarn,  B«ra.  Sera,  de  Cob.  ]>oa. 
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it  is  but  a  vain  discourse  of  Bellarmine  to  contend,  that  this 
must  be  a  proper  speaking,  because  it  is  jt  sacrament.    For 
that  were  all  one  as  to  iBay,  ^  He  speaks  mystically/  therefore 
he '  speaks  properly/  Mvodipiov  is  the  Greek  for  a  sacrament ; 
and  all  the  Greek  that  is  for  it  in  the  New  Testament :  and 
when  St.  Paul  tells  of  a  'man  praying  in  the  Spirit/  but  so 
as  not  to  be  understood,  he  expresses  it  by,  ^  speaking  mys- 
teries '^.*  The  mysterious  and  sacramental  speaking  is  secret 
and  dark.  But  so  it  is  in  the  sacrament  or  covenant  of  circum- 
cision. Tovt6  lari  n  Siod^mi  fjLov,  'This  is  my  covenant ^'  and 
yet  it  was  but ''  the  seal  of  the  covenant,"  if  you  believe  St. 
PauP,  it  was  a  sacrament  and  a  consignation  of  it,  but  it  is 
spoken  of  it  affirmatively;  and  the  same  words  are  used  there 
as  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist ;  it  is  Scad^ni  in  both  places. 
4.  And  upon  this  account  two  other  usual  objections 
(pretending  that  this  being  a  covenant  and  a  testament,  it 
ought  to  be  expressed  without  a  figure)  are  dissolved.     For 
here  is  a  covenant  and  a  testament  and  a  sacrament  all  in 
one,  and  yet  the  expression  of  them  is  figurative ;  and  the 
being  a  testament  is  so  far  from  supposing  all  expression  in 
it  to  be  proper  and  free  from  figure,  that  itself,  the  very 
word  *  testament,'  in  the  institution  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
is  tropical  or  figurative :  '  est  testamentum/  that  is, '  est  sig- 
num  testamenti,' '  it  is/  that  is,  *  it  signifies.'  And  why  they 
should  say,  that  a  testament  must  have  in  it  all  plain  words 
and  no  figures  or  hard  sayings,  that  contend  that  both  the 
Testaments,  New  and  Old,  are  very  full  of  hard  sayings,  and 
upon  that  account  forbid  the  people  to  read  them ;  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  understand.     Besides  this,  though  it  be  fit  in 
temporal  testaments  all  should  be  plain,  yet  we  see  all  are 
not  plain ;  and  from  thence  come  so  many  suits  of  law ;  yet 
there  is  not  the  same  reason  in  spiritual  or  divine,  and  in 
human  testaments ;  for  in  human,  there  is  nothing  but  lega- 
cies and  express  conamands,  both  which  it  is  necessary  that 
we  understand  plainly ;  but,  in  divine  testaments,  there  are 
mysteries  to  exercise  our  industry  and  our  faith,  our  patience 
and  inquiry,  some  things  for  us  to  hope,  some  things  for  us 
to  admire,  some  things  to  pry  into,  some  things  to  act,  some 
things  for  the  present,  some  things  for  the  future,  some 
things  pertaining  to  this  life,  some  things  pertaining  to  the 

*  1  Cor.  xir.  9,  •  Gen.  xni.  10.  •  Rom.  if.  11. 
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life  to  come,  some  things  we  are  to  see  in  a  glass  darkly, 
some  things  resetted  till  the  vision  of  God*s  face.  And  after 
all  this,  in  human  testaments  men  ought  to  speak  plainly, 
because  they  can  speak  no  more  when  they  are  dead.    Bot 
Christ  can,  for  '  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh ;'  and  he  can  by 
bis  Spirit  make  the  church  undefstand  as  much  as  he  please ; 
and  he  will  as  much  as  is  necessary :  and  it  might  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  Scripture  there  is  extant  a  record  of  Jacob's 
testament,  and  of  Moses  >*,  which  we  may  observe  to  be  an 
allegory  all  the  way.    I  have  heard  also  of  an  Athenian, 
that  had  two  sons ;  and  being  asked  on  his  deathbed,  to 
which  of  his  two  sons  he  would  give  his  goods,  to  Leon  or 
Pantaleon,  which  were  the  names  of  his  two  sons ;  he  only 
said,  £/Sitffu  iravroAci^vrc,  but  whether  he  meant  to  give  '  all 
wavra  to  Leon,'  or  to  '  Pantaleon,'  is  not  yet  known.     And 
in  the  civil  law  it  is  noted,  that  testaments  have  figurative 
expressions  very  often ;  and  therefore  decreed,  "  Non  enim, 
in  cauB&  testamentorum,  ad  definitionem  (strictam,  sive  pro- 
priam  verborum  significationem,  saith  the  gloss),  utique  de- 
scendendum  est,  cum  plerumque  abusivi  loquantur,  nee  pro- 
priis  vocabulis  ac  nominibus  semper  utantur  testatores  ^." 
And  there  are  in  law  certain  measures  for  presumption  of 
the  testator's  meaning.    These  therefore  are  trifling  arrests; 
even  a  commandment  may  be  given  with  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, and  yet  be  plain  enough  :  such  was  that  of  Jesus: 
"  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  men 
into  his  harvest ;"  and  that,  Jesus  commanded  "  his  dis- 
ciples to  prepare   the  passover;"   and  some  others:  so, 
''Rend  your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments,"  &c.  And  an 
article  of  faith  may  be  expressed  figuratively ;  so  is  that  of 
Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father.     And  there- 
fore, much  more  may  there  be  figurative  expressions  in  the 
institution  of  a  mystery,  and  yet  be  plain  enough  ;  *'  Tro- 
pica locutio  cum  fit  ubi  fieri  solet,  sine  labore  sequitur  in- 
tellectus,"  said  St.  Austin ',  Certain  it  is,  the  church  under- 
stood this  well  enough  for  a  thousand  years  together,  and 
yet  admitted  of  figures  in  the  institution :  and  since  these 
new  men  had  the  handling  of  it,  and  excluded  the  figurative 
sense,  they  have  made  it  so  hard,  that  themselves  cannot  un- 
derstand it,  nor  tell  one  another's  meaning.     But  it  suffices 

P  Gen.  xUx.  Deot.  xxziii.       «  Lib.  non  nliter  wcLTiiins  P.  de  legnt.  et  fidet  com. 
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as  to  this  particular,  that  in  Scripture,  doctrines  and  pro- 
mises and  precepts  and  prophecies  and  histories,  are  ex- 
pressed sometimes  figuratively ; '  Dabo  tibi  claves ;'  and  *  Se- 
men mulieris  conteret  caput  serpentis ;'  and  *  The  dragon 
drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  with  his  tail;'  and  'Fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith.  Put  on  the  armour  of  righteousness;' 
— and  very  many  more. 

5.  Thirdly :  And  indeed  there  is  no  possibility  of  distin- 
guishing sacramental  propositions  from  common  and  dog- 
matical, or  from  a  conmiandment;  but  that  these  are  affirm- 
ative of  a  nature,  those  of  a  mystery ;  these  speak  properly, 
they  are  figurative :  such  as  this ;  *^  Unless  a  man  be  bom  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  proposition  is  sacramental,  mystical,  and  figur- 
ative: ''Go  and  baptize,''  that  is  a  precept;  therefore  the 
rather  is  it  literal  and  proper.  So  it  is  in  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, the  institution  is  in,  "Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  saying.  Take,  eat." 
In  these  also  there  is  a  precept,  and  in  the  last  words,  '  Hoc 
facite,'  '  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me ;' — ^but  the  sacra- 
mental proposition  or  the  mystical,  which  explicates  the  sa- 
crament, is, '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum ;'  and  either  this  is,  or 
there  is  no  sacramental  proposition  in  this  whole  afiair  to 
explicate  the  mystery,  or  the  being  a  sacrament.  But  this 
is  very  usual  in  sacramental  propositions.  For  so  baptism  is 
called  '  regeneration,'  and  it  is  called  a '  burial'  by  St.  Paul, 
"  for  we  are  buried  with  him  in  baptism  ;"  then  baptism  is 
either '  sepulchrum'  or '  sepultura,'  the  'grave'  or  the '  burial ;' 
but  either  of  them  is  a  figure,  and  it  is  so  much  used  in  sacra- 
mental and  mystic  propositions,  that  they  are  all  so,  or  may  be 
so ;  "  ut  baptismus  sepulchrum,  sic  hoc  est  corpus  meum," 
saith  St.  Austin*.  And  this  is  also  observed  in  Gentile  rites. 


^ifOt  SpMA  VtO'^lk, 


'Apvf  llm,  waX  o7i«y  Ivfpow So  Homer  t  : 

The  slain  '  lambs  and  the  wine'  were  the  sacrament,  '  the 
faithful  oaths ;'  that  is,  the  rite  and  mystery  of  their  sanc- 
tion; they  were  oaths  figuratively. 

6.  Fourthly :  But  to  save  the  labour  of  more  instances ; 
St,  Austin  hath  made  the  observation,  and  himself  gives  in  a 
list  of  particulars  :  "Solet  autem  res  quee  significat,  ejus  rei 
nomine  quam  significat,  nuncupari ;  '  septem  spicsB,  septem 

■  Lib.  20.  oontr.  Fioslain  Maoioh.  c.  21.  U.  y»  245. 
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anni  sunt  ;*  non  enim  dixit  ^septem  annoB  significant :'  et  mnl  ta 
hujusmodi.  Hinc  eat  quod  dictnm  erat,  petra  erat  Chiiatos, 
non  enim  dixit,  petra  significat  Chriatom,  sed  tanqnam  hoc 
esset  quod  utique  per  substantiam  non  erat,  sed  per  signifi- 
cationem'':"  "The  thing  which  signifies  is  wont  to  be  called 
by  that  which  it  signifies :  the  seven  ears  of  com  are  seven 
years  :  he  did  not  say  they  signified  seven  years,  but  are ; 
and  many  like  this.  Hence  it  is  said,  the  rock  was  Christ, 
for  he  said  not,  the  rock  signifies  Christ ;  but  as  if  the  thiag 
were  that,  not  which  it  were  in  his  own  substance,  but  in 
signification." — •*  Penrulgatum  est  in  ScripturA,  ut  res  figu- 
rata  nomen  habeat  figuree,''  saith  Ribera  '.  That  this  is  no 
usual  thing,  is  confessed  on  all  hands. 

So  is  that  of  Exodus, '  The  lamb  is  the  passover ;'  and  this 
does  so  verify  St  Austin's  words,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
the  apostles  asked  our  Lord,  Where  wil^  thou  that  we  pie- 
pare  to  eat '  the  passover  P  that  is, '  the  lamb'  which  was  the 
remembrance  of  the  passover,  as  the  blessed  eucharist  is  of 
the  death  of  Christ.    To  this  instance  Bellarmine  ^  speaks 
nothing  to  purpose ;  for  he  denies  the  lamb  to  signify  the 
passover,  or  the  passing  of  the  angel  over  the  houses  of  Is- 
rael, because  there  is  no  likelihood  between  the  lamb  and  the 
passover ;  and,  to  make  the  business  up,  he  says, ''  The  lamb 
was  the  passover."  By  some  straining,  the  lamb  slain  might 
signify  the  slaying  the  Egyptians,  and  remember  their  0¥m 
escape  at  the  time  when  they  first  ate  the  lamb  :  but  by  no 
straining  could  the  lamb  be  the  '  thing ;'  especially,  if,  for 
the  dissimilitude,  it  could  not  so  much  as  signify  it,  how 
could  it  be  the  very  same,  to  which  it  was  so  extremely  un- 
like ?  but  he  always  says  something,  though  it  be  nothing  to 
the  purpose :  and  yet  it  may  be  remembered,  that  the  eating 
the  lamb  was  as  proper  an  instrument  of  remembrance  of 
that  deliverance,  as  the  eating  consecrated  bread  is  of  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Lord.    **  But  it  seems  the  Iamb  is 
the  very  passover,  as  the  very  festival-day  is  called  the  pass- 
over  ;"  so  he.  And  he  says  true,  in  the  same  manner ;  but  that 
is  but  by  a  trope  or  figure,  for  '  the  feast'  is  the  feast  of '  the 
passover ;'  if  you  speak  properly,  it  is  the  passover  by  a  me- 
tonymy :  and  so  is  the  lamb.    And  this  instance  is  so  much 
the  more  apposite,  because  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  blessed 

■  In  Levit  p.  57.  »  In  Apoc.  c  xt.  ▼,  S. 

y  Lib.  1.  Each.  o.  11.  Met  Qoftdoi  oHmnr. 
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eucharist,  which  succeeded  that,  as  baptism  did  circumci- 
sion ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  sense  that  hath  been,  or  I  think 
can  be,  spoken,  to  evade  the  force  of  this  instance ;  nor  of  the 
many  others  before  reckoned. 

8.  Fifthly :  And  as  it  is  usual  in  all  sacraments,  so  parti- 
cularly it  must  be  here,  in  which  there  is  such  a  heap  of  tropes 
and  figurative  speeches,  that  almost  in  every  word  there  is 
plainly  a  trope.  For,  1.  Here  is  the  cup  taken  for  the  thing 
contained  in  it.  2.  Testament,  for  the  legacy  given  by  it. 
3.  ITiis,  is  not '  in  recto,'  but '  in  oblique'  Thisj  that  is, '  not 
this  which  you  see,  but  this  which  you  do  not  see.'  This 
which  is  under  the  species,  is  my  body.  4.  *  My  body,'  but 
not '  bodily ;'  *  my  body/  without  the  forms  and  figure  of  my 
body ;  that  is, '  my  body,'  not  as  it  is  in '  nature,'  not  as  it  is 
in  '  glory,'  but  as  it  is  in  *  sacrament ;'  that  is,  '  my  body 
sacramentally.' — 5.  '  Drink  ye ;'  that  is  also  improper ;  for 
his  blood  is  not  drunk  properly,  for  blood  hath  the  same 
manner  of  existing  in  the  chalice  as  it  hath  in  the  paten, 
that  is,  is  under  the  form  of  wine  as  it  is  under  the  form 
of  bread ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  veins,  not  separate, 
say  they  %  and  yet  it  is  in  the  bread,  as  it  is  in  the  chalice, 
and  in  both,  as  upon  the  cross,  that  is,  poured  out,  so 
Christ  said  expressly ;  for  else  it  were  so  far  from  being 
his  blood,  that  it  were  not  so  much  as  the  sacrament  of  what 
he  gave ;  so  that  the  wine  in  the  chalice  is  not  drunk,  because 
it  is  not  separate  from  the  body ;  and  in  the  bread  it  cannot 
be  drunk,  because  there  it  is  not  in  the  veins ;  or  if  it  .were, 
yet  it  is  made  as  a  consistent  thing  by  the  continent,  but  is 
not  potable:  now  that  which  follows  from  hence  is,  that  it  is 
not  drunk  at  all  properly,  but  figuratively :  and  so  Mr.Brerely  * 
confesses  sometimes,  and  Jansenius  \  There  is  also  an  impro- 
priety in  the  word  '  given/  for '  shall  be  given  /  '  is  poured 
out/  for '  shall  be  poured  out  "^  /  in  '  broken,'  for  then  it  was 
not  broken  when  Christ  spake  it,  and  it  cannot  be  properly 
spoken  since  his  glorification.  Salmeron  allows  an  enallage 
in  the  former,  and  Suarez  a  metaphor  in  the  latter :  "  Frangi 

>  See  Brerelj  Litnrg.  tntot.  4.  >eot  8.  GIoim  in  o.  u  per  negligeDtiun,  dist  9. 
de  eoueoraU  in  lueo  Torbft  [de  Mngaine]  ail  de  langnine,  i.e.  de  saonmento  lan- 
gninis.  Saoguit  enim  Ghristi  2  corpora  (Aristi  aeparari  non  Talet,  ergo  nee  atiUare 
nee  floere  poteat. 

*  See  Brerely  Eitnrg.  tnet.  4.  aeet.  8. 

h  Coneord.  in  enm  loenm. 

c  Salmer.  in  1  Cor.  xi.  Gregor.  de  Valent.  Iil».  1.  de  Miisa,  o.  3.  seet.  igitor. 
torn.  3.  disp.  47.  aeot.  4.  seeU  exempla  tertiB.  Roard  Tapper  in  art.  13. 
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cAm  dicttor,  est  metaphorica  locatio."  And  this  is  tbeir  ex^ 
cuse,  why«  in  the  Roman  missal,  they  leaTe  out  the  woids 
"  which  is  broken  for  you ;"  for  they  do  what  they  please, 
they  put  in  some  words  which  Christ  used  not,  and  leave 
out  something  that  he  did  use ;— and  yet  they  are  all  the 
words  of  institution !  And  upon  the  same  account  there  is 
another  trope  in  '  eat ;'  and  yet  with  a  strange  confidence, 
these  men  wonder  at  us  for  saying,  the  sacramental  words  are 
tropical  or  figurative  ^  when  even,  by  their  own  confession* 
and  proper  grounds,  there  is  scarce  any  word  in  the  whole 
institution  but  admits  an  impropriety.  And  then  concern- 
ing the  main  predication;  'This  is  my  body/— as  Christ 
called  'bread  his  body/  so  he  called  'his  body  bread /  and 
both  these  affirmatives  are  destructive  of  transubstantiation; 
for  if,  of  bread,  Christ  affirmed,  it  is  his  body, — by  the  rule 
of  disparates  it  is  figurative ;  and  if,  of  his  body,  he  affirmed 
it  to  be  bread,  it  is  certain  also  and  confessed  to  be  a  figure. 
Now  concerning  this,  besides  that  our  blessed  Saviour  af- 
firmed himself  to  be  '  the  bread  that  came  down  from  hea- 
ven,' calling  himself  '  bread/  and,  in  the  institution,  calling 
'  bread'  his  '  body;'  we  have  the  express  words  of  Theodoret^ 
Tc^  filv  auf^mri  rb  rov  avfi^Xov  W^cckcv  6vofia,  r^  S2  (rvfi/3oXy 
TO  roil  awfiaroc ;  "  Christ  gave  to  his  body  the  name  of  the 
symbol,  and  to  the  symbol  the  name  of  his  body ;"  and  St 
Cyprian  speaks  expressly  to  this  purpose,  as  you  may  see 
above,  sect.  6.  n.  9. 

9.  Sixthly :  The  strange  inconveniences  imd  impossibili- 
ties, the  scandals  and  errors,  the  fancy  of  the  Capemaites, 
and  the  temptations  to  faith,  arising  from  the  literal  sense  of 
these  words,  have  been,  in  other  cases,  thought  sufficient  by 
all  men  to  expound  words  of  Scripture  by  tropes  and  alle- 
gories. The  heresy  of  the  Anthropomorphites  and  the  Eu- 
chitae,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliasts,  and  Origen  gelding 
himself,  proceeded- from  the  literal  sense  of  some  texts  of 
Scripture,  against  which  there  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
so  much  presumption  as  I  shall  in  the  sequel  make  to  appear 
to  lie  against  this.  And  yet  no  man  puts  out  his  right  eye 
literally,  or  cuts  ofi^his  right  hand,  to  prevent  a  scandal.  Cer- 

^  '  Dico  quod  6gara  corporis  Christi  est  ibi,  led  fi|^rt  corporis  Christ!  non  est 
ibi  6fon  corporis  Christi.    HoleoL  is  4.  sant.  qm^L  5. 

•  Anselm.  Lombard,  Thomas,  L/ran,  Gorran,  Cajetu,  Dioa.  Carth.  Cathariaas, 
Salmeroa,  Beaed.  Jostiniao,  Si  in  1  Cor.  xi.  el  intmeri  alii. 
f  Dial.  1.  0.  8. 
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tain  it  is,  there  hath  been  much  greater  inconyenience  by 
following  the  letter  of  these  words  of  institution,  than  of  any 
other  in  Scripture :  by  so  much  as  the  danger  of  idolatry, 
and  actual  tyranny,  and  uncharitable  damning  others,  and 
schism,  are  worse  than  any  temporal  inconvenience,  or  an 
error  in  a  matter  of  speculation. 

10.  Seventhly :   I  argue  out  of  St.  Austin's  >  grounds 
thus :  As  the  fathers  did  eat  Christ's  body,  so  do  we  under  a 
diverse  sacrament,  and  different  symbols,  but  in  all  the  same 
reality ;  whatsoever  we  eat,  the  same  they  did  eat ;  for  the 
difference  is  this  only,  they  received  Christ  by  faith  in  him 
that  was  to  come,  and  we  by  faith  in  him  that  is  come  al- 
ready ;  but  they  had  the  same  real  benefit,  Christ  as  really 
as  we,  for  they  had  salvation  as  well  as  we.     But  the  fathers 
could  not  eat  Christ's  flesh  in  a  natural  manner,  for  it  was 
not  yet  assumed  :  and  though  it  were  as  good  an  argument 
against  our  eating  of  it  naturally,  that  it  is  gone  from  us  into 
heaven;  yet  that  which  I  now  insist  upon  is,  that  it  was 
'  cibus  spirituals,'  which  they  ate  under  the  sacrament  of 
manna ;  therefore  we,  under  the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine 
eating  the  same  meat,  eat  only  Christ  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
that  is,  our  spiritual  meat.  And  this  is  also  true  in  the  other 
sacraments  of  the  rock  and  the  cloud :  "  Our  fathers  ate  of 
the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drank  of  the  same  spiritual 
drink,  that  is,  Christ;"  so  he  afterward  expounds  it.    Now 
if  they  did  eat  and  drink  Christ,  that  is,  were  by  him  in  sa- 
cramenty  and,  to  all  reality  of  effect,  nourished  up  to  life  eter- 
nal, why  cannot  the  same  spiritual  meat  do  the  same  thing 
for  us,  we  receiving  it  also  in  sacrament  and  mystery  F  2.  To 
which  I  add,  that  all  they,  that  do  communicate  spiritually, 
do  receive  all  the  blessing  of  the  sacrament,  which  could  not 
be,  unless  the  mystery  were  only  sacramental,  mysterious,  and 
spiritual.    Maldonate  \  speaking  of  something  of  this  from 
the  authority  of  St.  Austin,  is  of  opinion  that  if  St.  Austin 
were  now  alive,  in  very  spite  to  the  Calvinists,  he  would  have 
expounded  that  of  manna  otherwise  than  he  did :  it  seems  he 
lived  in  a  good  time,  when  malice  and  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction were  not  so  much  in  fashion  in  the  interpretations  of 
the  Scripture. 

11.  Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  all  that  I  have 
said,  be  not  abundantly  sufficient  to  outweigh  their  confi- 

i  TfMt.  26.  in  S.  Joban.  ^  lu  S.  Joban.  6. 49. 
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dence  of  the  literal  sense  of  these  sacramental  words.  They 
find  the  words  spoken, — they  say  they  are  literally  to  be  on* 
derstood  ;  they  bring  nothing  consideraUe  for  it ;  there  is 
no  scripture  that  so  expounds  it;  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  words ;  but  there  is  all  the  reason  of 
the  world  against  it  (as  I  hare  and  shall  shew),  and  such, 
for  the  meanest  of  which  very  many  other  places  of  Scrip- 
ture are  drawn  from  the  literal  sense,  and  rest  in  a  tropical 
and  spiritual.  Now,  in  all  such  cases,  when  we  find  an  in- 
convenience  press  the  Mtenl  expression  of  a  text,  instantly 
we  find  another,  that  is  figurative ;  and  why  it  is  not  so  done 
in  this,  the  interest  and  secular  advantages,  which  are  con* 
sequent  to  this  opinion  of  the  -church  of  Rome,  may  give 
sufficient  account*  In  the  meantime,  1.  we  have  reason  not 
to  admit  of  the  literal  sense  of  these  words,  not  only  by  the 
analogy  of  other  sacramental  expressions  in  both  Testa- 
ments (I  mean  that  of  circumcision  and  the  passover  in  the 
Old,  and  baptism,  as  Christ  discoursed  it  to  Nicodemus,  in 
the  New  Testament) ;  but  also,  3.  Because  the  literal  sense 
of  the  like  words,  in  this  very  article,  introduced  the  heresy 
of  the  Capemaites ;  and,  3.  Because  the  subject  and  the 
predicate,  in  the  words  of  institution,  are  diverse  and  dispa- 
rate, and  cannot  possibly  be  spoken  of  each  other  properiy. 
4.  The  words,  in  the  natural  and  proper  sense,  seem  to  com- 
mand an  unnatural  things  the  eating  of  flesh.  6.  They  rush 
upon  infinite  impossibilities ;  they  contradict  sense  and  rea* 
son,  the  principles  and  discourses  of  all  mankind,  and  of  all 
philosophy.  6.  Our  blessed  Saviour  tells  us,  that  the  *'  flesh 
profiteth  nothing,"  and  (as  themselves  pretend)  ev^a  in  this 
mystery,  that  his  words  were  *'  spirit  and  life."  7.  The  lite- 
ral sense  cannot  be  explicated  by  themselves,  n(^  by  any 
body  for  them.  8.  It  is  against  the  analogy  of  other  scrip- 
tures. 9.  It  is  to  no  purpose.  10.  Upon  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words,  the  church  could  not  confute  the  MarcionitesS 
Eutychians,  Nestorians,  the  Aquarii.  11.  It  is  against  an- 
tiquity. 12.  The  whole  form  of  words,  in  every  of  the 
members,  is  confessed  to  be  figurative  by  the  opposite 
party.  13.  It  is  not  pretended  to  be  verifiable  without  an 
infinite  company  of  miracles,  all  which  being  more  than 
needs,  and  none  of  them  visible,  but  contestations  against 
art  and  the  notices  of  two  or  three  sciences,  cannot  be  sup- 

*  Vide  iofirft,  soot.  12.  n.  ft.  3t.  &€.  et  aeet.  10.  n.  6. 
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posed  to  be  done  by  God,  who  does  iiotbing  superfluously. 
14.  It  seems  to  contradict  an  article  of  faiths  viz.  of  Christ's 
sitting  in  heaven  in  a  determinate  place,  and  being  con- 
tained there  till  his  second  coming.  Upon  these  considera- 
ttons»  and  upon  the  account  of  all  the  particular  arguments, 
which  I  have  and  shall  bring  against  it,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able, neither  can  it  seem  so,  that  we  decline  the  letter,  and 
adhere  to  the  spirit  in  the  sense  of  these  words.  But  I  have 
divers  things  more  to  say  in  this  particular  from  the  consi- 
deration of  other  words  of  the  institution,  and  the  whole  na- 
ture of  the  thing. 


SECTION   VII. 


Consideratiom  of  the  Manner  and  Circumstances  and  Annexes 

of  the  Institution. 

1.  Thb  blessed  sacrament  is  the  same  thing  now,  as  it  was 
in  the  institution  of  it :  but  Christ  did  not  really  give  his 
natural  body  in  the  natural  sense,  when  he  ate  his  last  sup- 
per ;  therefore,  neither  does  he  now.  The  first  proposition 
is  beyond  all  dispute,  certain,  evident,  and  confessed;  ^'  Hoc 
facite"  convinces  it :  **  This  do ;"  what  Christ  did,  his  dis- 
ciples are  to  do.  I  assume, — Christ  did  not  give  his  natural 
body  properly  in  the  last  supper,  therefore  neither  does  he 
now ;  the  assumption  I  prove  by  divers  arguments. 

2.  First :  If  then  he  gave  his  natural  body,  then  it  was 
naturally  broken,  and  his  blood  was  actually  poured  forth 
before  the  passion ;  for  he  gave  rh  aiifjia  leXoififvov,  rb  vorft^ 
piov,  or  alfia  iKxyv6fuvov,  *  his  body  was  delivered  broken,' 
'  his  blood  was  shed  :'  now  those  words  were  spoken  either 
properly  and  naturally ;  and  then  they  were  not  true,  because 
his  body  was  yet  whole,  his  blood  still  in  the  proper  chan- 
nels ;  or  else  it  was  spoken  in  a  figurative  and  sacramental 
sense,  and  so  it  was  true  (as  were  all  the  words  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  spake) :  for  that,  which  he  then  ministered, 
was  the  sacrament  of  his  passion. 

3.  Secondly :  If  Christ  gave  his  body  in  the  natural 
sense  at  the  last  supper,  then  it  was  either  a  sacrifice  propi- 
tiatory, or  it  was  not ;  if  it  was  not,  then  it  is  not  now,  and 
then  their  dream  of  the  mass  is  vanished  :  if  it  was  propi- 
tiatory at  the  last'  supper,  then  Ood  was  reconciled  to  all  the 
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world,  and  mankind  was  redeemed  before  the  passion  of  oar 
blessed  Saviour :  which,  therefore,  would  hare  been  need- 
less and  inefTective  :  so  fearful  are  the  consequents  of  this 
strange  doctrine. 

4.  Thirdly  :  If  Christ  gave  his  body  properly  in  the  last 
supper,  and  not  only  figuratively  and  in  sacrament,  then  it 
could  not  be  a  representment  or  sacrament  of  his  passion, 
but  a  real  exhibition  of  it :  but  that  it  was  a  sacrament  only, 
appears  by  considering  that  it  was  then  alive ;  that  the  pas- 
sion was  future,  that  the  thing  was  really  to  be  performed 
upon  the  cross,  that  then  he  was  to  be  delivered  for  the  life 
of  the  world.  In  the  last  supper,  all  this  was  in  type  and 
sacrament, — ^because  ^it  was  before,  and  the  substance  was 
to  follow  after. 

5.  Fourthly :  If  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  in  the 
last  supper  under  the  accidents  of  bread,  then  his  body,  at 
the  same  time,  was  visible  and  invisible  in  the  whole  sub- 
stance,— visible  in  his  person,  invisible  under  the  accidents 
of  bread  :  and  then  it  would  be  inquired,  what  it  was  which 
the  apostles  received,  what  benefits  they  could  have  by  re- 
ceiving the  body  naturally ;  or  whether  it  be  imaginable, 
that  the  apostles  understood  it  in  the  literal  sense,  when 
they  saw  his  body  stand  by,  unbroken,  alive,  integral,  hy- 
postatical. 

6.  Fifthly :  If  Christ's  body  were  naturally  in  the  sacra- 
ment, I  demand,  whether  it  be  as  it  was  in  the  last  supper, — 
or  as  upon  the  cross, — or  as  it  is  now  in  heaven  i  '  Not  as 
in  the  last  supper;' — for  then  it  was  frangible,  but  not 
broken ;  but  typically,  by  design,  in  figure  and  in  sacrament, 
as  it  is  evident  in  matter  of  fact.  2.  '  Not  as  on  the  cross ;' 
— ^for  there  the  body  was  frangible  and  broken  too,  and  the 
blood  spilled ;  and  if  it  were  so  now  in  the  sacrament,  besides 
that  it  were  to  make  Christ's  glorified  body  passible,  and  to 
crucify  the  Lord  of  life  again :  it  also  were  not  the  same 
body,  which  Christ  hath  now ;  for  his  body  that  he  hath 
now,  is  spiritual  and  incorruptible,  and  cannot  be  otherwise; 
much  less  can  it  be  so  and  not  so  at  the  same  time  properly, 
and  yet  be  the  same  body.  3.  '  Not  as  in  heaven,' — ^where 
it  is  neither  corruptible  nor  broken ;  for  then  in  the  sacra- 
ment there  were  given  to  us  Christ's  glorified  body ;  and 
then,  neither  were  the  sacrament  a  remembrance  of  Christ's 
death,  neither  were  the  words  of  institution  verified,  "  This 
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is  my  body,  which  is  broken ;"  besides,  in  this  we  have  Bel- 
larmine's^  confession;  "  Neque  enim  ore  corporali  sumi  po- 
test corpus  Christi,  ut  est  in  cgdIo."  But  then  if  it  be  re- 
membered, that  Christ  hath  no  other  body  but  that  which  is 
in  heaven  ;  and  that  can  never  be  otherwise  than  it  is,  and 
so  it  cannot  be  received  otherwise  properly ;  it  unanswer- 
ably follows,  that  if  it  be  received  in  any  other  manner  (as 
it  must  if  it  be  at  all),  it  must  be  received,  not  naturally  or 
corporally,  but  spiritually  and  indeed.  By  a  figure,  or  a 
sacramental,  spiritual  sense,  all  these  difficulties  are  easily  * 
assoiled,  but  by  the  natural  never. 

7.  Sixthly :  At  the  last  supper,  they  ate  the  blessed  eu- 
charist,  but  it  was  not  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  death ; 
for  it  was  future  then,  and  therefore  not  then  capable  of  be- 
ing remembered  any  more  than  a  man  can  be  said  to  remem- 
ber what  will  be  done  to-morrow  ;  it  follows  from  hence  that 
then  Christ  only  instituted  a  sacrament,  or  figurative,  myste- 
rious representment  of  a  thing,  that  in  the  whole  use  of  it 
was  variable  by  '  heri'  and  '  eras,'  and  therefore  never  to  be 
naturally  verified,  but  on  the  cross  by  a  proper  and  natural 
presence,  because  then  it  was  so  and  never  else ;  at  that 
time  it  was  future,  and  now  it  is  past,  and  in  both  it  is  rela- 
tive to  his  death ;  therefore  it  could  not  be  a  real  exhibition 
of  his  body  in  a  natural  sense,  for  that  as  it  could  not  be  re- 
membered then,  so  neither  broken  now ;  that  is,  nothing  of 
it  is  natural,  but  it  is  wholly  ritual,  mysterious,  and  sacra- 
mental. For  that  this  was  the  sacrament  of  his  death,  ap- 
pears in  the  words  of  institution,  and  by  the  preceptive 
words, ''  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." — And  in  the  rea- 
son subjoined  by  St.  Paul,  'Omtag  yap  av  iadlnrty  &c-  "  For 
so  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  shew  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come  ^"  Therefore,  when  Christ  said, 
'  This  is  my  body  given,'  or  '  broken'  on  my  part, '  taken, 
eaten,'  on  yours,  it  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  klicufv,  '  the 
sacramental  image  of  his  death ;'  to  effect  which  purpose  it 
could  not  be  necessary  or  useful  to  bring  his  natural  body, 
that  so  the  substance  should  become  his  own  shadow ;  the 
natural  presence  be  his  own  sacrament,  or  rather  the  image 
and  representment  of  what  he  once  suffered.  His  body, 
given  in  the  sacrament,  is  the  application  and  memory  of 
bis  death,  and  no  more ;  that  as  Christ  in  heaven  represents 

^  De  Eaoh.  lib.  1.  e.  13.  leet.  1.       .  <  1  Cor.  xi.  26. 
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his  death  in  the  way  of  interceision,  so  do  we  by  our  mi* 
nistry :  but  as  in  heaven  it  is  wholly  a  representing  of  his 
body  cracifiedy  a  rememoration  of  his  crucifixion^  of  his 
death  and  passion,  by  which  he  reconciled  God  and  man :  so 
it  is  in  the  sacrament  after  our  manner, ''  This  is  my  body 
given  for  you,''  that  is,  "  This  is  the  sacrament  of  my  death, 
in  which  my  body  was  given  for  you/'  For,  as  Aquinas  said, 
in  all  sciences,  words  signify  things ;  but  it  is  proper  to  the- 
ology, that  things  themselves,  signified  or  expressed  by 
'  voices,  should  also  signify  something  beyond  it.    '  This  is 
my  body,'  are  the  sacramental  words,  or  those  words  by 
which  the  mystery  or  the  thing  is  sacramental ;  it  must, 
therefore,  signify  something  beyond  these  words,  and  so 
they  do ;  for  they  signify  the  death  which  Christ  suffered  in 
that  body.     It  is  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  mys- 
tery to  say,  it  is  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  only,  or  his 
blood ;  but  it  is  '  ex  parte  rei/  a  sacrament  of  the  death  of 
his  body :  and  to  us  a  participation,  or  an  exhibition  of  it, 
as  it  became  beneficial  to  us,  diat  is,  as  it  was  crucified,  as  it 
was  our  sacrifice.    And  this  is  so  wholly  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  order  of  the  words,  and  the 
body  of  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  next  to  that  which  is 
evident  in  itself,  and  needs  no  further  light  but  the  consi- 
dering the  words  and  the  design  of  the  institution :  espe- 
cially since  it  is  consonant  to  the  style  of  Scripture  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  passover,  and  very  many  other  instances ; 
it  wholly  explicates  the  nature  ol  the  mysteiy, — ^it  reccmciles 
our  duty  with  the  secret, — it  is  free  of  all  inconvenience,  it 
prejudices  no  right,-— nor  hinders  any  real  effect  it  hath  or 
can  have :  and  it  makes  the  mystery  intelligible  and  pru- 
dent, fit  to  be  discoursed  of,  and  inserted  into  the  rituals  of 
a  wise  religion. 

8.  Seventhly :  He  that  receives  unworthily,  receives  no 
benefit  to  his  body  or  to  his  soul  by  the  ho^y  sacrament, 
that  is  agreed  on  ail  sides ;  therefore,  he  that  receives  benefit 
to  his  body,  receives  it  by  his  worthy  communicating;  there- 
fore die  benefit,  reaching  to  the  body  by  the  holy  eucharist, 
comes  to  it  by  the  soul ;  therefore  by  the  action  of  the  soul, 
not  the  action  of  the  body ;  therefore  by  faith,  not  by  the 
mouth :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  if  Christ's  body  natural 
were  eaten  in  the  sacrament,  the  benefit  would  come  to  the 
body  by  his  own  action,  and  to  the  soul  by  the  body.    All 
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that  eat,  are  not  made  '  Christ'B  body/  and  all  that  eat  not, 
are  not  disentitled  to  the  resurrection ;  the  Spirit  does  the 
work  without  the  sacrament;  and  in  the  sacrament,  when  it 
is  done,  '^  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,"  and  this  argument 
ought  to  prevail  upon  this  account :  because,  as  is  the  nutri- 
ment, so  is  the  manducation.  If  the  nourishment  be  wholly 
spiritual,  then  so  is  the  eating.  But  by  the  Roman  doctrine 
the  body  of  Christ  does  not  naturally  nourish ;  therefore 
neither  is  it  eaten  naturally ;  but  it  does  nourish  spiritually, 
and  therefore  it  is  eaten  only  spiritually.  And  this  doctrine 
is  also  affirmed  by  Cajetan"^,  though  how  they  will  endure 
it,  I  cannot  understand :  **  Manducatur  verum  corpus  Christi 
in  Sacramento,  sed  non  corporalit^r  sed  spiritualitir.  Spi- 
ritualis  manducatio,  quee  per  animam  fit,  ad  Christi  camem  in 
Sacramento  existentem  pertingit :''  ''  The  true  body  of  Christ 
is  eaten  in  the  sacrament,  but  not  corporally,  but  spiritually. 
The  spiritual  manducation  which  is  made  by  the  soul, 
reaches  to  the  flesh  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;'' — which  is 
Tery  good  Protestant  doctrine.  And  if  it  be  absurd  to  say, 
Christ's  body  doth  nourish  corporally,  why  it  should  not  be 
as  absurd  to  say,  we  eat  it  corporally,  is  a  secret  which  I 
have  not  yet  been  taught.  As  is  our  eating,  so  is  the  nou- 
rishing, because  that  is  in  order  to  this ;  therefore,  if  yon 
will  suppose  that  natural  eating  of  Christ's  body  does  nou- 
rish spiritually,  yet  it  must  also  nourish  corporally ;  let  it  do 
more  if  it  may,  but  it  must  do  so  much ;  just  as  the  waters 
in  baptism,  although  the  waters  are  symbolical  and  instru- 
mental to  the  purifying  of  the  soul,  yet  because  the  waters 
are  material  and  corporeal,  they  cleanse  the  body  first  and 
primarily :  so  it  must  be  in  this  sacrament  also ;  if  Christ's 
body  were  eaten  naturally,  it  must  nourish  naturally,  and 
then  pass  further :  but,  **  that  which  is  natural  is  first,  and 
then  that  which  is  spiritual." 

9.  Eighthly :  For  the  likeness  to  the  turgument,  I  insert 
this  consideration ;  By  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church, 
wicked  men  do  not  eat  the  body,  nor  drink  the  blood,  of 
Christ.  So  Origen  ° :  *•  Si  fieri  potest,  ut  qui  mains  adhuc 
perseveret,  edat  verbum  factum  camem,  cJim  sit  verbum  et 
panis  vivus,  nequaquam  scriptum  fuisset,  '  Quisquis  ederit 
panem  hunc,  vivet  in  cetemum:'"  "  If  it  were  possible  for  him 
that  perseveres  in  wickedness,  to  eat  the  Word  made  flesh, 

■  Opuc.  torn.  S.  tnot.  S.  de  Booh.  o.  S.  «  In  Matt.  zt. 
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when  it  is  the  Word  and  the  living  bread*  it  had  never  been 
written, '  Whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.' " 
— So  St.Hilary  ° :  '*  Panis  qui  descendit  de  ccelo,  non  nisi  ab 
eo  accipitur  qui  Dominum  habet,  et  Christi  membnun  est  :** 
''  The  bread  diat  came  down  from  heaven,  is  not  taken  of  any 
but  of  him  who  hath  the  Lord,  and  is  a  member  of  Christ.^' 
— "  Lambunt  petram/'  saith  St  Cyprian^  "  They  lick  the 
rock/'  that  is,  eat  not  of  the  food,  and  drink  not  of  the  blood 
that  issued  from  thence  when  the  rock  was  smitten.  They 
receive  '  corticem  sacramenti,  et  furfur  camis,'  saith  St.  Ber- 
nard, '  the  skin  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  bran  of  the  flesh.' — 
But  Venerable  Bede  ^  is  plain  without  an  allegory :  ''  Omnis 
infidelis  non  vescitur  came  Christi :"  "  An  unbelieving  man 
is  not  fed  with  the  flesh  of  Christ ;"  the  reason  of  which 
could  not  be  any  thing,  but  because  Christ  is  only  eaten  by 
faith.  But  I  reserved  St.  Austin '  for  the  last :  "  So  then 
these  are  no  true  receivers  of  Christ's  body,  in  that  they  are 
none  of  his  true  members.  For  (to  omit  all  other  allega* 
tions)  they  cannot  be  both  the  members  of  Christ  and  the 
members  of  a  harlot ;  and  Christ  himself  saying, '  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and 
I  in  him,'  sheweth  what  it  is  to  receive  Christ,  not  only  sa- 
cramentally,  but  truly ;  for  this  is  to  dwell  in  Christ  and 
Christ  in  him.  For  thus  he  spoke,  as  if  he  had  said.  He 
that  dwelleth  not  in  me  nor  I  in  him,  cannot  say,  he  eateth 
my  flesh  or  drinketh  my  blood."  In  which  words  (if  the 
Roman  doctors  will  be  judged  by  St  Austin  for  the  sense  of 
the  church  in  this  question,  and  will  allow  him  in  this  point 
to  be  a  good  catholic),  1.  He  dogmatically  declares,  that 
the  wicked  man  does  not  eat  Christ's  body  truly.  2.  He 
does  eat  it  sacramen tally.  3.  That  to  eat  with  effect,  is  to 
eat  Christ's  body  truly ;  to  which,  if  they  please  to  add  this, 
that  to  eat  it  spiritually  is  to  eat  it  with  effect,  it  follows  by 
St.  Austin's  doctrine,  that  '  spiritually  is  really,' — and  that 
there  is  no  true  and  real  body  of  Christ  eaten  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  by  the  faithful  receiver :  or,  if  you  please,  receive 
the  conclusion  in  the  words  of  St.  Austin  * :  "  Tunc  erit  uni- 
cuique  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi,  si  quod  in  sacramento  su- 
mitur,  in  ipsi  veritate  spiritualiter  manducetur,  spiritualiter 
bibatur :"  "  Then  to  each  receiver  it  becomes  the  body  and 

^  Lib.  S.  de  Trinit.        '  De  Cobm  Dom.  aut  qoiouiqae  auotor  est. 
q  So  per  Ezod.  de  Agno  Peso.  '  Lib.  tU  de  Cirit.  Dei.  e.  $5, 

*  Serm.  t.  de  Veib.  Apott. 
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blood  of  Christy  if  that  which  is  taken  in  the  sacrament, 
be,  in  the  very  truth  itself,  spiritually  eaten  and  spiritually 
drunk:"  which  words  of  St.  Austin,  BellannineS  upon  an- 
other occasion  being  to  answer,  instead  of  answering,  grants 
it,  and  tells  that  this  manner  of  speaking  is  very  usual  in  St. 
Austin  [the  truest  answer  in  all  his  books] :  but  whether  it  be 
for  him  or  against  him,  he  ought  to  have  considered.  Nei- 
ther can  this  be  put  off  with  saying,  that  the  wicked  do  not 
truly  eat  Christ,  that  is,  not  to  any  benefit  or  purpose ;  but 
that  this  does  not  mean,  *  they  receiye  him  not  at  all.'  Just 
as  we  say  when  a  man  eats  but  a  little,  he  does  not  eat:  for 
as  good  never  a  jot^  as  never  the  better.  This,  I  say,  is  not 
a  sufficient  escape.  1.  Because  St.  Austin  opposes  sacra- 
mental receiving  to  the  true  and  real,  and  says  that  the  wick- 
ed only  receive  it  *  sacramentally ;'  but  not  the  thing  whose 
sacrament  it  is  ;  so  that  this  is  not  a  proposition  of  degrees^ 
but  there  is  a  plain  opposition  of  one  to  the  other.  2.  It  is 
true,  St.  Austin  does  not  say  that  the  wicked  do  not  receive 
Christ  at  all ;  for  he  says  they  receive  him  sacramentally : 
but  he  says,  they  do  not  at  all  receive  him  truly,  and  the 
wicked  man  cannot  say  he  does :  and  he  proves  this  by  un- 
answerable arguments  out  of  Scripture.  3.  This  excuse  will 
not,  with  any  pretence,  be  fitted  with  the  sayings  of  the  other 
fathers,  nor  to  all  the  words  of  St.  Austin  in  this  quotation, 
and  much  less  in  others  which  I  have"  and  shall  remark, 
particularly  this;  that  he  calls  that,  which  the  wicked  eat, 
nothing  but '  signum  corporis  et  sanguinis.' — His  words  are 
these:  **  Ac  per  hoc  qui  non  manet  in  Christo,  et  in  quo  non 
manet  Christus,  procul  dubio  non  manducat  spiritualiter 
camem,  non  bibit  sanguinem,  lic^t  carnaliter  et  visibiliter 
premat  dentibus  signum  corporis  et  sanguinis  ' :"  '*  He  does 
not  eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood  spiritually,  although 
carnally  and  visibly  he  presses  with  his  teeth  the  sign  of  the 
body  and  blood." — Plainly,  all  the  wicked  do  but  eat  the 
sign  of  Christ's  body,  all  that  is  to  be  done  beyond,  is  to  eat 
it  spiritually.  There  is  no  other  eating  but  these  two :  and 
from  St  Austin  ^  it  was  that  the  schools  received  that  famous 
distinction  of  *  panis  Dominus/  and  '  panis  Domini ;'  Judas 

^  Ldb.  1.  Baoh.  e.  14.  aeot.  RespoDd.  apad  Ao|pastinam. 
■  De  Senn.  de  Verb.  Apoit.  PuH  rapr. 

>  Traot.  26.  in  Joh.  Tid.  etiun.  BelUrmioe,  lib.  1«  Biiob.  e.  14.  lect.  fU8poii40o 
St.  Aognst. 

1  Traot  59*  in  Job. 
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received  '  the  bread  of  the  Lord'  against  the  Lord :  but  the 
other  apostles  received  *  the  bread  which  was  the  Lord,' 
that  is,  his  body.  But  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  matter 
of  this  argument  in  the  third  paragraph,  numb.  7.,  whidi  the 
reader  may  please  to  add  to  this  to  make  it  fuller. 

10.  Ninthly :  Lastly, — In  the  words  of  institution  and 
consecration,  as  they  call  them,  the  words,  which  relate  to 
the  consecrated  wine,  are  so  different  in  the  evangelists, 
and  St.  Paul  respectively,  as  appears  by  comparing  them  to- 
gether; that,  1.  It  does  not  appear  which  words  were  lite- 
rally spoken  by  our  blessed  Saviour:  for  all  of  them  could 
not  be  so  spoken  as  they  are  set  down.    2.  That  they  all 
regarded  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  mystery,  not  the  let- 
ters and  the  syllables.    3.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  certain, 
that  Christ  intended  the  words  of  any  one  of  them  to  be 
consecratory  or  effective  of  what  they  signify,  for  every  one 
of  the  relaters  differs  in  the  words,  though  all  agree  in  the 
things ;  as  the  reader  may  observe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourdi  paragraph,  where  the  four  forms  are  set  by  each  other 
to  be  compared.    4.  The  church  of  Rome,  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  chalice,  uses  a  form  of  words,  which  Christ  spake 
not  at  all,  nor  are  related  by  St.  Matthew,  or  St.  Mark,  of 
St.  Luke,  or  St.  Paul,  but  she  puts  in  some  things  and  changes 
others :  her  form  is  this:  '*  Hie  est  enim  calix  sanguinis  mei 
Novi  et  setemi  Testament!,  mysterium  fidei,  qui  pro  vobis  et 
pro  multis  effundetur  in  remissionem  peccatorum  :"  "  For 
this  is  the  chalice  of  my  blood,  of  the  New  and  eternal  Tes- 
tament, the  mystery  of  faith,  which  shall  be  shed  for  you, 
and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins :"  what  is  added  is 
plain,  what  is  altered  would  be  very  material,  if  the  words 
were  consecratory;  for  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  operative 
and  effective  as  the  words  of  Christ  recited  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark, '  This  is  my  blood  :'  and  if  this  had  not  been 
ihe  ancient  form  used  in  the  church  of  Rome  long  before 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantlation  was  thought  of;  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  they  wo  aid  have  refused  the  plainer 
words  of  Scripture,  to  have  made  the  article  more  secret,  the 
form  less  operative,  the  authority  less  warrantable,  the  words 
less  simple  and  natural.    But  the  corollary,  which  is  natural 
and  proper  from  the  particulars  of  this  argument,  is,  that  the 
mystery  was  so  wholly  spiritual,  that  it  was  no  matter  by 
what  words  it  were  expressed,  so  the  spirit  of  it  were  re- 
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tained ;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  an  historical,  natural,  proper 
sense  that  had  been  intended^  it  ought  also,  in  all  reason,  to 
have  been  declared,  or  (much  more)  effected  by  a  natural 
and  proper  and  constant  affirmative.     But  that  there  is  no- 
thing  spoken  properly,  is  therefore  evident ;  because  there 
are  so  many  predications,  and  all  mean  the  same  mystery  : 
*'  Hie  est  sanguis  mens  Novi  Testamenti;''  and  '^Hic  (»dixest 
Novum  Testamentum  in  meo  sanguine ;"  and,  "  Hie  estcalix 
sanguinis  mei,'^  in  the  Roman  missal :  all  this  declares  it  is 
'  mysterium  fidei,'  and  so  to  be  taken  in  all  senses-:  and  those 
words  are  left  in  their  canon,  as  if  on  purpose  either  to  pre*- 
vent  the  literal  and  natural  understanding  of  the  other  words, 
or  for  the  reducing  the  communicants  to  the  only  apprehen^ 
sions  of  faith :  it  is '  mysterium  fidei,' not 'sanguis  naturalis,' 
*  a  mystery  of  faith,^  not  '  natural  blood.'    For  supposing 
that  both  the  forma  used  by  St.  Matthew  atid  St.  Luke,  re- 
spectively, could  be  proper  and  without  a  figure ;  and  St. 
Matthew's  '  Hie  est  sanguis  testamenti,'  did  signify,  '  This 
is  the  divine  promise'  (for  so  Bellarmine'  dreams  that  testa- 
ment there  signifies),  and  that  in  St.  Luke's  words,  '  This  cup 
is  the  testament,' it  signifies  'the  instrument  of  the  testament' 
(for  80  a  will,  or  a  testament,  is  taken  either  for  the  thing 
willed,  or  the  parchment  in  which  it  is  written) ;  yet  how  are 
these,  or  either  of  these,  affirmative  of  the  wine  being  tran- 
substantiated into  blood  ?  It  says  nothing  of  that,  and  so  if 
this  sense  of  those  words  does  avoid  a  trope,  it  brings  in  a 
distinct  proposition;  if  it  be  spoken  properly,  it  is  more  dis- 
tant from  giving  authority  to  their  new  doctrine ;  and  if  the 
same  word  have  several  senses,  then  in  the  sacramental  pro- 
position, as  it  is  described  by  the  several  evangelists,  there 
are  several  predicates,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible,  that  all 
should  be  proper.     And  yet  besides  this,  although  he  thinks 
he  may  freely  say  any  thing,'  if  he  covers  it  with  a  distinc- 
tion, yet  the  very  members  of  this  distinction  conclude 
against  his  conclusion ;  for  if 'testament'  in  one  place  bef  taken 
for  the  '  instrument  of  his  testament,'  it  is  a  tropical  locution; 
just  as  I  say,  *  My  bible'  (meaning  '  my  book')  'is  the  word 
of  God,'  that  is,  contains  the  word  of  God,  it  is  a  metonymy 
of  the  thing  containing,  for  that  which  it  contains.    But  this 
was  more  than  I  needed,  and  therefore  lam  content  it  should 
pass  for  nothing. 

*  Lib.  1.  de  Eiiob.  c.  11.  lect.  Ad  teriiam  dioo. 
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SECTION  VIII. 
Of  the  Arguments  of  the  Romanists  from  Scripture. 

1 .  Th  u  s  I  have,  by  yeiy  many  argaments  taken  from  the  words 
and  circumstances  and  annexes  of  the  institution  or  conse- 
cration»  proved,  that  the  sense  of  this  mystery  is  mysterious, 
and  spiritual, — that  Christ's  body  is  eaten  only  sacrament- 
ally  by  the  body,  but  really  and  eflTectively  only  by  faith, — 
which  is  the  mouth  of  the  soul;  that '  the  flesh  proflteth  no- 
thing,' but  *  the  words  which  Christ  spake,  are  spirit  and 
life.'  And  let  it  be  considered,  whether  besides  a  pertina- 
cious resolution  that  they  will  understand  these  words  as 
they  sound  in  the  letter,  not  as  they  are  intended  in  the  spi- 
rit, there  be  any  thing,  or  indeed  can  be,  in  the  nature  of  die 
thing,  or  circumstances  of  it,  or  usefulness,  or  in  the  different 
forms  of  words,  or  the  analogy  of  the  other  discourses  of 
Christ,  that  can  give  colour  to  their  literal  sense  i  against 
which  so  much  reason,  and  Scripture,  and  arguments  from 
antiquity,  do  contest.  This  only  I  observe,  that  they  bring 
no  pretence  of  other  scriptures  to  warrant  this  interpretation, 
but  such  which  I  have  or  shall  wrest  out  of  their  hands ;  and 
which,  to  all  men's  first  apprehensions,  and  at  the  very  first 
sight,  do  make  against  them,  and  which,  without  curious  no- 
tions and  devices,  cannot  pretend  on  their  side :  as  appears 
first  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, verses  16,  17. 

2.  Out  of  which  I  have  already  proved,  that  Christ's  body 
is  not  taken  in  the  natural  sense,  but  in  the  spiritual.  But 
when  Bellarmine  *  had,  out  of  the  same  words,  forced  for 
himself  three  arguments  proving  nothing ;  to  save  any  man 
the  labour  of  answering  them,  he  adds  at  the  end  of  them 
these  words  :  "  Sed  tota  difficultas  est  ^,  an  corporaliter, 
realiter,  propria  sumatur  sanguis  et  caro,  an  soliim  significa- 
tive et  spiritualiter.  Quod  autem '  corporaliter  et  propria'  pro- 
bari  posset  omnibus  argumentis,  quibus  supri  probavimus 
propria  esse  intelligenda  verba  ilia  institutionis.  Hoc  est  cor- 
pus meum." — That  is,  after  his  i^rguments  out  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ""  were  ended,  all  the  difficulty  of 
the  question  still  remained ;  and  that  he  was  fain  to  prove  by 

»  Sact  5.  n.  6.  lib.  1.  Eodi.  o.  It.  b  Sect  Scd  loU  difiaultas. 
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'  Hoc  est  corpus  meum/  and  the  proper  af gament  of  that ; 
but  brings  nothing  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  this  chap- 
ter. But  to  make  up  this  also  he  does  '  corrodere/  '  scrape 
together*  some  things  extrinsical  to  the  words  of  this  autho- 
rity ;  as,  1.  That  the  literal  sense  is  to  be  presumed,  unless 
the  contrary  be  proved ; — which  is  very  true  :  but  I  have 
evidently  proved  the  contrary  concerning  the  words  of  insti- 
tution ;  and  for  the  words  in  this  chapter,  if  the  literal  sense 
be  preferred,  then  the  bread  remains  after  consecration,  be- 
cause it  is  called  bread.  2.  *  So  the  primitive  saints  ex- 
pounded it' — which  how  true  it  is,  I  shall  consider  in  his 
own  place.  3.  **  The  Apostle,  calling  the  Gentiles  from  their 
sacrificed  flesh,  proposes  to  them  a  more  excellent  banquet — 
but  it  were  not  more  excellent,  if  it  were  only  a  figure  of 
Christ's  body ;" — so  Bellarmine  :  which  is  a  fit  cover  for 
such  a  dish :  for,  1.  We  do  not  say,  that,  in  the  sacrament,  we 
only  receive  the  sign  and  figure  of  Christ's  body ;  but  all 
the  real  efiectsand  benefits  of  it.  2.  If  we  had,  yet  it  is  not 
very  much  better  than  blasphemy,  to  say  that  the  apostles 
had  not  prevailed  upon  that  account.  For  if  the  very  figure 
and  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  be  better  than  sacrifices  of- 
fered to  devils,  the  Apostle  had  prevailed,  though  this  sen- 
tence were  true,  that  in  the  sacrament  we  receive  only  the 
figure.  And  thus  I  have,  for  all  that  is  said  against  it,  made 
it  apparent  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  place  for  their  cor- 
poral presence. 

3.  There  is  one  thing  more,  which,  out  of  Scripture,  they 
urge  for  the  corporal  presence,  viz.  **  He  that  eateth  and 
drinl^eth  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  him- 
self, not  discerning  the  Lord's  body :"  and,  *'  He  shall  be  guilty 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ**."  Where  they  observe, 
that  they,  that  eat  unworthily,  do  yet  eat  Christ's  body ;  be- 
cause how  else  could  they  be  guilty  of  it,  and  condemned  for 
not  discerning  it? 

4.  To  this  I  answer  many  things.  1.  St.  Paul  does  not 
say,  **  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  Christ's  body  and  blood 
unworthily,"  &c.  but  indefinitely,  ''  He  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  %"  &c.  yet  it  is  probable  he  would  have  said  so,  if 
it  had  been  a  proper  form  of  speech,  because,  by  so  doing, 
it  would  have  laid  a  greater  load  upon  them.  2.  Where  St. 
Paul  does  not  speak  indefinitely,  he  speaks  most  clearly 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  87.  «9.  •  Ver.  89. 
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against  the  article  in  the  Roman  sense  ;  for  he  calls  it  warit- 
piw  Kvplov,  *  the  cup  of  the  Lord/  and  oprov  iwrov,  *  this 
bread/  and^ '  He  that  eats  this  bread  unworthily^  is  guilty  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ'  -/  and  now  these  comminatory 
phrases  are  quitted  from  their  pretence,  but  yet  hare  their 
proper  consideration:  therefore, 3. '  Not  discerning' the  Lord's 
body,  is,  '  not  separatiug  it'  from  pro&ne  and  common 
usages,  not  treating  it  with  addresses  proper  to  the  mys- 
tery.   T6  which  phrase  Justin  gives  light  in  these  words : 
— Ov  7«p  t[>c  tcxHvhv  iprov  ouSi  k6<vov  irtf/ia  mvra  Xo^^avofifv, 
"  We  do  not  receive  it  as  common  bread  and  common  drink  ;** 
but  rilv  Si  cv^nc  Xrfyow  tow  irop'  ovrow  cvx«p*<rn|6«a«v  rpofn^p 
&c.  **  nourishment  made  eucharistical,  or  blessed,  by  the 
word  of  prayer ;"  and  so  it  is  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 
4.  It  is  the  body  of  the  Lord  in  the  same  sense  here  as  in  the 
words  of  institution,  which  I  have  evinced  to  be  exegetical^ 
sacramental,  and  spiritual ;  and,  by  despising  the  sacrament 
of  it,  we  become  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
"  Reus  erit  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi,  qui  tanti  mysterii 
sacramentum  despexerit,"  saith  St.  Jerome  '.     And  it  is  in 
this,  as  Severianus  said  concerning  the  statues  of  Theodosius 
broken  in  despite  by  the  Antiochians  :*YXi|  arpvxo^f  tw  fiaat- 
Xlftic  A^Ava  ^ipowM,  Tfiv  iavr^c  v/3pcv  clc  /3a<r(Xla  aviyu  :  **  If 
you  abuse  the  king's  image,   the  affront  relates  to  your 
prince/' — 6.  The  unworthy  receiver  is  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  not  naturally,  for  that  cannot  now  be ;  and 
nothing  is  a  greater  probation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
words  in  this  place,  than  this,  which  tbey  would  entice  into 
their  party  ;  for  Christ's  body  is  glorified,  and  not  capable 
of  natural  injury :  but  the  evil  communicant  is'  guilty  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;'  just  as  relapsing  Christians  are 
said  by  the  same  apostles,  *  to  crucify  the  Lord  of  life  again, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame/  which,  I  suppose,  they  can- 
not do  naturally  or  corporally.    One  is  as  the  other,  that  is, 
both  are  tropical  or  figurative. 

6.  These  are  all  that  they  pretend  from  Scripture ;  and 
all  these  are  nothing  to  their  purpose;  but  now^  besides  what 
I  have  already  said,  I  shall  bring  arguments  frt>m  other  scrip- 
turei9,  which  will  not  so  easily  be  put  off. 

'  Vw.  n,  f  U 1  Cor.  »i. 
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SECTION   IX. 

Arguments  from  other  Scriptures,  proving  Chrisfs  real  Presence 
in  the  Sacrament  to  be  only  spiritual,  not  natural. 

1.  The  first  is  taken  from  those  words  of  oar  blessed  Saviour; 
^'  Whatsoever  entereth  into  the  mouth,  goeth  into  the  belly, 
and  is  cast  forth  into  the  draught^ ;"  meaning,  that  all  food 
that  is  taken  by  the  mouthy  hath  for  his  share  the  fortune  of 
the  belly ;  and  indeed,  manducation  and  ejection  are  equally 
diminutions  of  any,  perfect  thing ;  and  because  it  cannot^ 
without  blasphemy,  be  spoken^  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ 
ought  or  can  suffer  ejection,  neither  can  it  suffer  mandu- 
cation. To  this  Bellarmine  ^  weakly  answers,  '  that  these 
words  of  Christ  are  only  true  of  that  which  is  taken  to  nou- 
rish the  body ;'  which  saying  of  his  is  not  true ;  for  if  it  be 
taken  to  purge  the  body,  or  to  make  the  body  sick,  or  to 
make  it  lean,  or  to  minister  to  lust,  or  to  chastise  the  body, 
as  those  who  in  penances  have  masticated  aloes  and  other 
bitter  gums,  yet  still  it  is  cast  into  the  draught.  2.  But  sup- 
pose his  meaning  true,  yet  this  argument  will  not  so  be  put 
off ;  because  although  the  end  of  receiving  the  blessed  sa- 
crament is  not  to  nourish  the  body  ;  yet  that  it  does  nourish 
the  body,  is  affirmed  by  Ireneeus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  others;  of 
which  I  have  already  given  an  account  ^.  To  which  I  here  add 
the  plain  words  of  Rabanus :  **  lUud  [corpus  Christi]  in  nos 
convertitur,  dum  id  manducamus  et  bibimus  :"  ^'  That  body 
is  changed  into  us,  when  we  eat  it  and  drink  it '"  and  there- 
fore, although  it  hath  a  higher  purpose,  yet  this  also  cannot 
be  avoided.  3.  Either  we  may  manducate  the  accidents  only, 
or  else  the  substance  of  bread,  or  the  substance  of  Chrises 
body.  If  we  manducate  only  the  accidents  ^  then  how  do 
we  eat  Christ's  body  i  If  we  manducate  bread,  then  it  is  ca- 
pable of  all  the  natural  alterations,  and  it  cannot  be  denied. 
But  if  we  manducate  Christ's  body  after  a  natural  manner, 
what  worse  thing  is  it,  that  it  descends  into  the  guts,  than 
that  it  goes  into  the  stomach ;  to  be  cast  forth,  Uian  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  with  the  teeth,  as  I  have  proved"^  that  it  is  by 
the  Roman  doctrine  ?  Now  I  argue  thus :  If  we  eat  Christ's 
natural  body,  we  eat  it  either  naturally  or  spiritually :  if  it 

k  St.  Matt.  XV.  17.  '  lib.  1.  Eaoh.  o.  14.  iMt.  Reap,  ooia  Algoro. 
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be  eaten  only  spiritually,  then  it  is  spiritualty  digested,  and 
is  spiritual  nourishment,  and  puts  on  accidents  and  affections 
spiritual.  But  if  the  natural  body  be  eaten  naturally,  then 
what  hinders  it  from  affections  and  transmutations  natural? 
4.  Although  Algerus,  and  out  of  him  Bellarmine,  would  have 
Christians  stop  their  ears  against  this  argument  (and  so 
would  I  against  that  doctrine,  of  which  these  fearful  conclu- 
sions are  unaToidable  consequents),  yet  it  is  disputed  in  the 
'  Summa  Angelica,'  and  an  instance  or  case  put  which  to  my 
sense  seems  no  inconsiderable  argument  to  reproTe  the  folly 
of  this  doctrine :  for,  saith  he,  what  if  the  species  pass  in- 
digested into  the  belly  from  the  stomach  i  he  answers ;  that 
they  were  not  meat  if  they  did  not  nourish  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  probable,  as  Boetiua  says,  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  does 
not  go  into  the  draught,  though  the  species  do.  And  yet  it 
is  determined  by  the  gloss  on  the  canon  law%  that  as  long  as 
the  species  remain  uncormpted,  the  holy  body  is  there  under 
those  species ;  and  therefore  may  be  Tomited ;  and  conse- 
quently ejected  all  ways  by  which  the  species  can  pass  un- 
altered. "  Eousque  progreditur  corpus,  quousque  species," 
said  Harpsfield,  in  his  disputation  at  Oxford.  If  these  things 
be  put  together,  viz.  the  body  is  there  so  long,  as  the  species 
are  uncorrupted :  and  the  species  may  remain  uncorrupted 
till  they  be  cast  upwards  or  downwards,  as  in  case  of  sick- 
ness :  it  follows  that  in  this  case,  which  is  a  case  easily  con- 
tingent, by  their  doctrine,  the  holy  body  must  pass '  in  latri- 
nam.'  And  what  then  ?  ^  it  is  to  be  adored  as  a  true  sacra- 
ment, though  it  come  from  impure  places,  though  it  be  vo- 
mited :'  so  said  Vasquez^  ;  and  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  their  church.  Add  to  this,  that  if  this  nourishment  does 
not  descend  and  cleave  to  the  guts  of  the  priest,  it  is  certain 
that  God  does  not  hear  his  prayers :  for  he  is  enjoined  by  the 
Roman  missal,  published  by  authority  of  the  council  of 
Trent  and  the  command  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth,  to  pray, 
**  Corpus  tuum,  Domine,  quod  sumpsi,  et  sanguis,  qnem  pota- 
vi,  adhffireat  visceribus  meis;''  "  Let  thy  body,  O  Lord,  which 
I  have  taken,  and  the  blood  which  I  have  drunk,  cleave  to 
my  bowels.*'  It  seems  indeed  they  would  have  it  go  no  fur- 
ther, to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  argument ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  if  they  intended  it  for  a  figurative  speech, 

■  D«  CooMeiit.  diit.  S.  e.  Si  per  negligenUan.  Glot.  ibid. 
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U  was  a  bold  one,  and' not  so  fitted  for  edification,  as  for  an 
objection.    But  to  return.     This  also  was  the  argument  of 
Origen  p  :  *'  Quod  si  quicquid  ingreditur  in  os,  in  ventrem 
abit,  et  in  secessum  ejicitur,  et  ille  cibua,  qui  sanctificatur 
per  verbum  Dei  perque  obsecrationem,  juxta  id,  quod  habet 
materiale,  in  ventrem  abit,  et  in  secessum  ejicitur :— et  heec 
quidem  de  typico  symbolicoque  corpore." — He  plainly  dis- 
tinguishes the  material  part  from  the  spiritual  in  the  sacra- 
ment, and  affirms,  that  "  according  to  the  material  part,  that 
meat  that  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  enters 
into  the  mouths,  descends  into  the  belly,  and  goes  forth  in 
the  natural  ejection.    And  this  is  only  true  of  the  typical 
and  symbolical  body."  Now,  besides  that  it  affirms  the  words 
of  our  blessed  Saviour^  to  have  effect  in  the  sacrament,  he 
affirms,  that  the  material  part,  the  type  and  symbols,  are  the 
body  of  Christ,  that  is,  his  body  is  present  in  a  typical  and 
symbolical  manner.    This  is  the  plain  and  natural  sense  of 
the  words  of  Origen.     But  he  must  not  mean  what  he  means, 
if  he  says  any  thing,  in  another  place,  that  may  make  for  the 
Roman  opinion.    And  this  is  their  way  of  answering  objec* 
tions  brought  from  the  fathers ;  they  use  to  oppose  words  to 
words,  and  conclude  they  must  mean  their  meaning ;  or  else 
they  contradict  themselves.    And  this  trick  Bellarmine  uses 
frequently,  and  especially  Cardinal  Perron,  and  from  them 
the  lesser  writers :  and  so  it  happens  in  this  present  argu- 
ment ;  for  other  words  of  Origen  are  brought  to  prove  he  in- 
clined to  the  Roman  opinion.  But  I  demand,  1.  Are  the  words 
more  contradictory,  if  they  both  be  drawn  to  a  spiritual  sense, 
than  if  they  be  both  drawn  to  a  natural  ?  2.  Though  we  have 
no  need  to  make  use  of  it,  yet  it  is  no  impossible  thing  that 
the  fathers  should  contradict  one  another  and  themselves  too; 
as  you  may  see  pretended  violently  by  Cardinal  Perron  in 
his  answer  to  King  James.   3.  But  why  must  all  sheaves 
bow  to  their  sheaf,  and  all  words  be  wrested  to  their  fancy, 
when  there  are  no  words  any  where  pretended  from  them, 
but  with  less  wresting  than  these  must  suffer,  they  will  be 
brought  to  speak  against  them,  or  at  least  nothing  for  them  i 
But  let  us  see  what  other  words  Origen  hath,  by  which  we 
must  expound  these.    4.  Origen  says,  that  "  the  Christian 
people  drink  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  flesh  of  the  Word 
of  God  is  true  food."    What  then  i  so  say  we  too ;  but  it  is 

P  Ib  cap.  XT.  St.  Matt.  4  St.  Matt.  xr.  17. 
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Bpiritaal  food,  and  we  drink  the  blood  spiritually.  He  says 
nothing  against  that,  but  very  much  for  it ;  as  I  have  in  se- 
veral places  remarked  already.  5.  But  how  can  this  expound 
the  oUier  words ; — '  Christian  people  eat  Christ's  fledi  and 
drink  his  blood  ?'  therefore,  when  Origen  says, '  The  material 
part,  the  symbolical  body  of  Christ,  is  eaten  naturally  and 
cast  into  the  draught,'  he  means,  not  the  body  of  Christ  in 
his  material  part,  but  the  accidents  of  bread,  the  colour,  the 
taste,  the  quantity,  these  are  cast  out  by  the  belly.  Verily  a 
goodly  argument ;  if  a  man  could  guess  in  what  mood  and 
figure  it  could  conclude.  6.  When  a  man  speaks  distinctly 
and  particularly,  it  is  certain  he  is  easier  to  be  understood  in 
his  particular  and  minute  meaning,  than  when  he  speaks  ge- 
nerally. But  here  he  distinguishes  a  part  from  a  part,  one 
sense  from  another,  the  body  in  one  sense  from  the  body  in 
another;  therefore  these  words  are  to  expound  the  more  gene- 
ral, and  not  they  to  expound  these,  unless  the  general  be 
more  particular  than  that,  that  is  distinguished  into  kinds, — 
that  is,  unless  the  general  be  a  particular,  and  the  particular 
be  a  general.  7.  Amalariuswas  so  amused  with  these  words 
and  discourse  of  Origen,  that  his  understanding  grew  giddy, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  body  of  Christ  were  invisi- 
bly taken  up  into  heaven,  or  kept  till  our  death  in  the  body, 
or  expired  at  letting  of  blood,  or  exhaled  in  air,  or  spit  out,  or 
breathed  forth,  our  Lord  saying,  *'  That  which  enters  into  the 
mouth,  descends  into  the  belly,  and  so  goes  forth  into  the 
draught :"  the  man  was  willing  to  be  of  the  new  opinion  of 
the  real  presence,  because  it  began  to  be  the  mode  of  the 
age  '•  But  his  folly  was  soberly  reproved  by  a  synod  at 
Carisiacum,  about  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Fourth, 
where  the  difficulty  of  Origen's  argument  was  better  answered, 
and  the  article  determined,  that ''  the  bread  and  wine  are  spi- 
ritually made  the  body  of  Christ;  which,  being  a  meat  of  the 
mind  and  not  of  the  belly,  is  not  corrupted  but  remaineth  unto 
everlasting  life.''  8»  To  expound  these  words  of  the  accidents 
of  bread  only,  and  say  that  they  enter  into  the  belly  and  go  forth 
in  the  draught,  is  a  device  of  them  that  care  not  what  they  say ; 
for,  1.  It  makes  that  the  'ejectamentum'  or  'excrement'  of 
the  body  should  consist  of  colour  and  quantity,  without  any 
substance.  2.  It  makes  a  man  to  be  nourished  by  acci- 
dents, and  so  not  only  one  substance  to  be  changed  into  an- 

'  Bp.  ad  GoiUrd. 
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other,  bat  that  accidents  are  changed  into  substances,  which 
must  be,  if  they  nourish  the  body  and  pass  *  in  latrinam/ 
and  then  beyond  the  device  of  transubstantiation  we  have 
another  prodaction  from  Africa,  a  *  transaccidentisubstan- 
tiation,'  a  fiiBv^urrafUvofiierowrla.  3.  It  makes  accidents  to 
have  all  the  affections  of  substances,  as  motion,  substantial 
corruption,  alteration,  that  is,  not  to  be  accidents  but  sub- 
stances. For  matter  and  form  are  substances,  and  those 
that  integrate  all  physical  and  compound  substances :  but 
till  yesterday  it  was  never  heard  that  accidents  could.  Yea, 
but  magnitude  is  a  material  quality,  and  ground  or  subject 
of  the  accidents.  So  it  is  said ;  but  it  is  nonsense.  For  be- 
sides that  magnitude  is  not  a  quality,  but  a  quantity,  neither 
can  it  be  properly  or  truly  said  to  be  material  but  imper- 
fectly ;  because  it  is  an  affection  of  matter ;  and  however  it 
is  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  it  is  the  ground  of  qualities ; 
for  an  accident  cannot  be  the  *  fundamentum,'  the  ground  or 
subject  of  an  accident ;  that  is,  the  formality  and  definition 
of  a  substance,  as  every  yoang  scholar  hath  read  in  Aristo- 
tle's Categories :  so  that  to  say » that  it  is  the  ground  of  ac- 
cidents, is  to  say,  that  accidents  are  subjected  in  magni- 
tude, that  is,  that  magnitude  is  neither  a'quantity  nor  quality, 
but  a  substance.  'Asl  8*  ItrrXv  iv  inroKEifiiw^  it^urrafitvov : 
'  An  accident  always  subsists  in  a  subject,'  says  Porphyry. 
9.  This  answer  cannot  be  fitted  to  the  words  of  Origen ;  for 
that  which  he  calls  the '  quid  materiale,'  or  the  material  part 
in  the  sacrament,  he  calls  it  the  symbolical  body,  which 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  accidents,  because  there  is  no  likeness 
between  the  accidents,  the*  colour,  the  shape,  the  figure,  the 
roundness,  the  weight,  the  magnitude,  of  the  host  or  wafer, 
and  Christ's  body:  and  therefore,  to  call  the  accidents  a 
sytiibolical  body,  is  to  call  it  an  unsymbolical  symbol,  an 
unlike  similitude,  a  representment  without  analogy:  but  if  he 
means  the  consecrated  bread,  the  whole  action  of  consecra- 
tion, distribution,  sumption,  manducation,  this  is  the  sym- 
bolical body,  according  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul ;  ''  He  that 
drinks  this  cup,  and  eats  tiiis  bread,  represents  the  Lord's 
death ;"  it  is  the  figure  of  Christ's  crucified  body,  of  his 
passion  and  our  redemption.  10.  It  is  a  strange  expression 
to  call  accidents  a  body ;  Acvk&v  yap  (rStfia  X^erai :  6  Si  \6- 
70c  &  TQV  XcvKoti  ovSlirort  Kori  rov  aSfwroQ  KarayopffififriTai, 
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says  Aristotle ' ;  "  A  body  may  be  called  white,  bat  the  defi- 
nition or  reason  of  the  accident,  can  never  be  affirmed  of  a 
body/*  I  conclude,  that  this  argument  out  of  the  words  of 
uor  blessed  Saviour,  urged  also  and  affirmed  by  Origen,  does 
prove  that  Christ's  body  is,  in  the  sacrament,  only  to  be 
eaten  in  a  spiritual  sense,  not  at  all  in  a  natural,  lest  that 
consequent  be  the  event  of  it, — which  to  affirm  of  Christ's 
glorified  body  in  the  natural  and  proper  sense,  were  very 
blasphemy. 

2.  The  next  argument  from  Scripture,  is  taken  from 
Christ's  departing  from  this  world ;  his  going  firom  us,  the 
ascension  of  his  body  and  soul  into  heaven ;  his  not  being 
with  us,  his  being  contained  in  the  heavens:  so  said  our 
blessed  Saviour ;  "  Unless  I  go  hence,  the  Comforter  cannot 
come^:"  and  '' I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you":"  "The 
poor  ye  have  always,  but  me  ye  have  not  cdways'."  St. 
Peter  affirms  of  him,  *'  that  the  heavens  must  receive  him, 
till  the  time  of  restitution  of  all  things  ^"  Now,  how  these 
things  can  be  true  of  Christ  according  to  his  human  nature, 
that  is  a  circumscribed  body,  and  a  definite  soul,  is  the  ques- 
tion. And  to  this  the  answer  is  the  same,  in  efi*ect,  which 
is  given  by  the  Roman  doctors,  and  by  the  Ubiquitaries, 
whom  they  call  heretics.  These  men  say,  Christ's  human 
nature  is  every  where  actually,  by  reason  of  his  hypostatical 
union  with  the  Deity,  which  is  every  where ;  the  Romanists 
say  no :  it  is  not  actually  every  where,  but  it  may  be  where, 
and  is  in  as  many  places  as,  he  please :  for  although  he  be  in 
heaven,  yet  so  is  Qod  too,  and  yet  Ood  is  upon  earth : '  eodem 
modo,'  says  Bellarmine',  'in  the  same  manner,'  the  man 
Christ,  although  he  be  in  heaven,  yet  also  he  can  be  out  of 
heaven,  where  he  please ;  he  can  be  in  heaven  and  out  of 
heaven.  Now  these  two  opinions  are  concentred  in  the  main 
impossibility;  that  is,  that  Christ's  body  can  be  in  more 
places  than  one :  if  in  two,  it  may  be  in  two  thousand,  and 
then  it  may  be  every  where ;  for  it  is  not  limited,  and  there- 
fore is  illimited  and  potentially  infinite.  Against  this  so 
seemingly  impossible  at  the  very  first  sight,  and  relying 
upon  a  similitude  and  analogy  that  are  not  far  from  blasphe- 

•  Categor.  c.  5.  '  St.  John,  zvi.  7.  ■  sir.  2. 

«  Matt.  xxTi.  11.  y  ActSfiii.Sl.  Philip,  iii.  tO. 

*  lib.  1.  Baob.o.  14.  Met.  Reipoiideo  Argon€Btnni. 
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my,  viz.  That  as  God  is  in  heayen  and  yet  on  earth, '  eodem 
modo/  'after  the  same  manner'  is  Christ's  body;  which 
words  it  cannot  be  easy  to  excuse :  against  this,  I  say,  al- 
though for  the  reasons  alleged  it  be  unnecessary  to  be  dis- 
proved, yet  I  have  these  things  to  oppose  :  1.  The  words  of 
Scripture,  that  affirm  Christ  to  be  in  heaven,  affirm  also  that 
he  '  is  gone  from  hence  *.'  Now  if  Christ's  body  not  only 
could,  but  must,  be  every  day  in  innumerable  places  on  earth, 
it  would  have  been  said  that  Christ '  is  in  heaven,'  but  not 
that  *  he  is  not  here,'  or  that  he  is  gone  from  hence.  2.  ''Sur- 
rexit,  non  est  hie/'  was  the  angel's  discourse  to  the  inquiring 
women  at  the  sepulchre, ''  He  is  risen,  he  is  not  here :"  but 
if  they  had  been  taught  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
schools,  they  would  have  denied  the  consequent ;  '  He  is 
risen,  and  gone  from  hence,'  but  he  may  be  here  too.  And 
this  indeed  might  have  put  the  angels  to  a  distinction.:  but 
the  women's  ignorance  rendered  them  secure.  However,  -St. 
Austin  is  dogmatical  in  this  article,  saying,  **  Christum  ubi- 
que  totum  esse  tanquam  Deum,  et  in  eodem  tanquam  inha- 
bitantem  Deum,  et  in  loco  aliquo  cceli  propter  veri  corporis 
modum :"  '*  Christ  as  God  is  every  where,  but  in  respect  of 
his  body  he  is  determined  to  a  particular  residence  in  hea- 
ven ^"  viz.  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  best  seat, 
and  in  the  greatest  eminency.  And  in  the  thirtieth  treatise 
of  St.  John ;  ''It  behoveth  that  the  body  of  our  Lord,  since  it 
is  raised  again,  should  be  in  one  place  alone,  but  the  truth 
is  spread  over  all."  But  concerning  these  words  of  St  Austin, 
they  have  taken  a  course  in  all  their  editions  to  corrupt  the 
place ;  and  instead  of  qpor^e^  have  clapped  xa  potest ;  instead  of 
muM  be  have  foisted  in  may  be,  against  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
canonists  and  scholastics  ;  particularly,  Lombard,  Gratian, 
Ivo  Carnotensis,  Algerus,  Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Richard- 
UB,  Durand,  Biel,  Scotus,  Cassander,  and  divers  others. 
To  this  purpose  is  that  of  St.  Cyril  Alexandrinus ^ :  ''He 
could  not  converse  with  his  disciples  in  the  flesh,  being  as- 
cended to  his  Father." — So  Cassian"^:  ''Jesus  Christ,  speak- 
ing on  earth,  cannot  be  in  heaven  but  by  the  infinity  of  his 
Godhead* :"  and  Fulgentius  argues  it  strongly : "  If  the  body 
of  Christ  be  a  true  body,  it  must  be  contained  in  a  particular 

*  St  John,  xTi.  38.  ^  Boist.  ad  Dardan. 

*  Lib.  11.  in  Jon.  o.  S.  '  lA.  4.  da  Incarnat.  e.  1. 

*  Lib.  t.  ad  ThraumaoduDf  o.  7.  Apol.  p.  65. 
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place :''  but  this  place  Ib  joat  «o  comipted  in  their  editions, 
as  is  that  of  St.  Austin, pota^  being'  substitoted  instead  of 
oportet:  but  this  doctrine,  viz.  That  to  be  in  several  places 
is  impossible  to  a  body,  and  proper  to  God,  vvas  affirmed  by 
the  universality  of  Paris  in  a  synod  under  William  their  bi* 
shop,  1340,  'and  Johannes  Picus  Mirandula  maintained,  in 
Rome  itself,  that  it  could  not  be  by  the  power  of  God,  that 
one  body  should,  at  once,  be  in  divers  places. 

3.  Thirdly :  The  Scripture  speaks  of  his  going  thither 
from  hence  by  elevation  and  ascension,  and  of  his  coming 
from  thence  at  his  appearing :  ^Ov  Sc<  ovpaviv  ftiv  itx!^^^, 
and  1%  o&  ffon^pa  ciiroScx^fifAa :  the  words  have  an  antithesis ; 
^  The  heavens  till  then  shall  retain  him ;'  but '  then  he  shall 
come  from  thence ;'  which  were  needless,  if  he  might  be  here 
and  stay  there  too. 

4.  When  Christ  said,  ^  Me  ye  have  not  always,"  and  at 
another  time,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  always  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;''  it  is  necessary  that  we  distinguish  the  parts  of  a 
seeming  contradiction.  Christ  is  with  us  by  his  Spirit,  but 
Christ  is  not  with  us  in  body ;  bat  if  his  body  be  here  too, 
then  there  is  no  way  of  substantial,  real  presence,  in  which 
those  words  can  be  true,  "  Me  ye  have  not  always.''  The 
Rhemists,  in  their  note  upon  this  place,  say,  diat  when 
Christ  said,  "  Me  ye  have  not  always,**  he  means,  ^  Ye  have 
not  me  in  the  manner  of  a  poor  man,  needing  relief;'  that 
is, '  not  me  so  as  you  have  the  poor.' — But  thi^'  is  a  trifle ; 
because  our  blessed  Saviour  did  not  receive  that  ministry  of 
Mary  Magdalene  as  a  poor  man,  for  it  was  a  present  for  a 
prince,  not  a  relief  to  necessity,  but  a  regalo  fit  for  so  great 
a  person ;  and  therefore,  if  he  were  here  at  all  after  his  de- 
parture, he  was  capable  of  as  noble  a  usage,  and  an  address 
fit  to  represent  a  majesty,  or  at  least  to  express  a  love.  It 
was  also  'done  for  his  burying ;'  so  Christ  accepted  it,  and 
that  signified  and  plainly  related  to  a  change  of  his  state 
and  abode.  But  besides  this,  if  this  could  be  the  interpret- 
ation of  those  words,  then  they  did  not  at  all  signify  Christ's 
leaving  this  world,  but  only  his  changing  his  circumstance 
of  fortune,  his  outward  dress  and  appendages  of  person ; 
which  were  a  strange  commentary  upon,  "  Me  ye  have  not 
always ;"  that  is,  *  I  shall  be  with  you  still,  but  in  a  better 
condition ;'  but  St.  Austin  ^  hath  given  sentence  concerning 

'  Tract.  50.  in  Joban. 
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the  sense  of  these  words  of  Christ ;  '^  Loquebatur  de  prsesen- 
ti&  corporis/'  &c. ''  He  spake  of  the  presence  of  his  body.  Ye 
shall  have  me  according  to  my  providence,  according  to  ma- 
jesty, and  invisible  grace,  but  according  to  the  flesh  which 
the  Word  assumed,  according  to  that  wh^cb  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  ye  shall  not  have  me;  dierefor^,  because  he 
conversed  with  his  disciples  forty  days,  be  is.  ascended  up 
into  heaven  and  is  not  here ;"  if  he  be  here  in  person,  what 
need  he  to  have  sent  his  vicar,  his  Holy  Spirit,  in  substitu- 
tion ?  Especially  since,  by  this  doctrine,  he  is  more  now  with 
his  church,  than  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  conveirsion  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  for  then  he  was  but  in  one  assembly  at  once ;  now 
he  is  in  thousands  every  day.  If  it  be  said, '  Because  although 
he  be  here,  yet  we  see  him  not ;'  this  is  not  sufficient :  for 
what  matter  is  it,  whether  we  see  him  or  no,  if  we  know  him 
to  be  here>  if  we  feel  him,  if  we  eat  him,  if  we  worship  him 
in  presence  natural  and  proper  i  There  wants  nothing  but 
some  accidents  of  col6ur  and  shape.  A  friend  in  the  dark, 
behind  a  curtain,  or  to  a  blind  man,  is  as  certainly  present, 
as  if  he  were  in  the  light  in  open  conversation,  or  beheld 
with  the  eyes.  And  then  also  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  only  be  to  supply  the  sight  of  his  person,  which 
might  possibly  be  true,  if  he  had  no  greater  offices,  and  we 
no  greater  needs ;  and  if  he  himself  also  were  visible  and 
glorious  to  our  eyes ;  for  if  the  effect  of  his  substitution  is 
spiritual,  secret,  and  invisible,  our  eyes  are  still  without  com- 
fort ;  and  if  the  Spirit's  secret  effect  does  supply  it,  and 
makes  it  not  necessary,  that  we  should  see  him,  then  so  does 
our  faith  do  the  same  thing ;  for  if  we  believe  him  there,  the 
want  of  bodily  sight  is  supplied  by  the  eye  of  faith,  and  the 
Spirit  is  pretended  to  do  no  more  in  this  particular,  and  then 
his  presence  also  will  be  less  necessary,  because  supplied  by 
our  own  act.  Add  to  this ;  that  if,  after  Christ's  ascension 
into  heaven,  he  still  would  have  been  upon  earth,  in  the  eu- 
charist,  and  received  properly  into  our  mouths,  and  in  all 
that  manner  which  these  men  dream ;  how  ready  it  had  been 
and  easy  to  have  comforted  them  who  were  troubled  for 
want  of  his  bodily  presence, — ^by  telling  them,  "  Although  I 
go  to  heaven,  yet  fear  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
my  body ;  for  you  shall  have  it  more  than  before,  and  much 
better;  for  I  will  be  with  you,  and  in  you;  I  was  with  you 
in  a  state  of  humility  and  mortality,  now  I  will  be  with  you 
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with  a  daily  and  mighty  miracle ;  I  before  gave  you  pro- 
raises  of  grace  and  glory,  but  now  I  will  become  to  your 
bodies  a  seed  of  immortsdity:  and  though  you  will  not  see 
me,  but  under  a  veil,  yet  it  is  certain,  I  will  be  there,  in  your 
churches,  in  your  pizes,  in  your  mouths,  in  your  stomachs, 
and  you  shall  believe  and  worship."  Had  not  this  been  a 
certain,  clear,  and  proportionable  comfort  to  their  complaint, 
and  present  necessity,  if  any  such  thing  were  intended?  It 
had  been  so  certain,  so  clear,  so  proportionable,  that  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  if  it  had  been  true,  it  had  not  been 
omitted.  But  that  such  sacred  things  as  these  may  not  be 
exposed  to  contempt,  by  such  weak  propositions  and  their 
trifling  consequents,  the  ease  is  plain,  that  Christ,  being  to 
depart  hence,  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  in  substitution  to  supply 
to  his  church  the  office  of  a  teacher,  which  he,  on  earth,  in 
person,  was  to  his  disciples ;  when  he  went  from  hence,  he 
was  to  come  no  more  in  person,  and  therefore  he  sent  his 
substitute ;  and  therefore  to  pretend  him  to  be  here  in  per- 
son, though  under  a  disguise  which  we  see  through  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  and  converse  with  him  by  presential  adoration 
of  his  humanity,  is  in  effect  to  undervalue  the  real  purposes 
and  sense  of  all  the  sayings  of  Christ  concerning  his '  depart- 
ure hence,'  and  the  '  deputation  of  the  Holy  Spirit'/  But 
for  this,  because  it  is  naturally  impossible,  they  have  re- 
course to  the  divine  om^ipotency :  God  can  do  it,  therefore 
he  does.  But  of  this  I  shall  give  particular  account  in  the 
section  of  reason ;  as  also  the  other  arguments  of  Scripture 
I  shall  reduce  to  their  heads  of  proper  matter. 

t  Heb.  is.  S4.  2  Cor.  r.  6.  S.  Philip,  i.  tS.  ui.  tO.  Colost.  iiL  1,  S.  St  Joha. 
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